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/orking  Together  for  Peace 


ddress  by  the  President 1 


I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  Tennessee  to  dedicate 
lis  great  aviation  development  center.  The 
reat  industrial  progress  of  Tennessee,  and  of  the 
diole  south,  makes  it  possible  to  build  this  key 
ef  ense  installation  in  this  area.  I  am  sure  that 
lie  presence  of  this  center  here  will  contribute  f  ur- 
tier  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  region. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  center  for  pio- 
eering  in  the  science  of  flight  should  bear  the 
ame  of  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold.  "Hap"  Arnold 
?as  a  great  pioneer  in  the  development  of  our 
ir  force. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  three  officers  in  our 
Lrmed  Forces  to  learn  to  fly  a  plane.  He  won  his 
irst  flying  trophy  in  a  Wright  biplane  that  had  a 
:0-horsepower  engine  turning  two  propellers  by 
he  chain  and  sprocket  method — the  same  kind  of 
>ower  transmission  a  bicycle  has. 

General  Arnold  lived  to  command  a  mighty  air 
!orce  of  80  thousand  planes.  Instead  of  40  horse- 
)ower,  some  of  the  planes  in  that  air  force  had 
.0  thousand  horsepower.  And  the  power  trans- 
nission  system  of  some  of  those  planes  was  more 
ike  a  skyrocket  than  a  bicycle. 

General  Arnold  had  a  lot  to  do  with  those  im- 
provements. He  knew  that  you  can't  have  a  first - 
ilass  air  force  with  second-class  aircraft.  He 
vould  have  been  delighted  with  this  air  research 
center,  which  will  do  so  much  to  make  further  im- 
provements possible. 

I  am  happy  to  dedicate  this  center  to  his  memory 
md  to  name  it,  the  "Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
nent  Center." 

The  scientists  who  work  here  will  explore  what 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  speed  of  sound.  This 
is  part  of  our  effort  to  make  our  air  power  the 
best  in  the  world — and  to  keep  it  the  best  in  the 
world.  This  applies  to  the  planes  of  our  Air 
Force,  our  Navy,  and  our  Marines.    It  applies  to 

1  Made  at  the  dedication  of  the  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  on  June  25.  Also 
printed  as  Department  of  State  publication  4288. 
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our  guided  missiles,  and  all  the  future  develop- 
ments that  science  may  bring. 

The  purpose  of  our  air  power  is  to  help  keep 
peace  in  the  world.  This  is  our  fundamental  ob- 
jective. A  large  and  powerful  air  force  is  one  of 
the  essential  weapons  we  must  have  to  prevent 
aggression — or  to  crush  aggression  if  it  is 
launched. 

We  need  many  other  weapons  as  well— military, 
economic,  and  psychological  weapons — if  we  are 
to  prevent  a  third  world  war.  And  we  must  keep 
finding  new  and  better  methods  in  each  of  these 
fields,  just  as  we  must  keep  developing  faster  and 
more  powerful  planes. 

We  must  use  every  possible  means  of  securing 
and  maintaining  peace.  Our  whole  policy  is  based 
on  world  peace.  That  has  been  our  policy  all 
along  and  it  is  still  our  policy.  This  has  not 
changed  one  bit. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  done  our  utmost 
to  build  an  international  organization  to  keep 
peace  in  the  world.  We  have  done  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  because  the  only  sure 
way  to  keep  our  own  country  safe  and  secure  is 
to  have  world  peace.  The  United  Nations  is  the 
most  far-reaching  attempt  that  man  has  ever  made 
to  protect  himself  against  the  scourge  of  war. 

But  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  differ- 
ent idea.  They  did  not  want  to  cooperate  in  keep- 
ing the  peace.  The  people  of  Russia  want  peace 
just  as  much  as  anyone  else,  but  their  rulers  in  the 
Kremlin  saw  that  the  nations  of  the  world  had 
been  weakened  and  demoralized  by  the  agonies  of 
the  war.  They  saw  a  chance  to  move  in  and  im- 
pose their  own  system  of  slavery  on  other  nations. 
We  tried  to  settle  postwar  problems  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  decent  and  honorable  basis. 
But  they  broke  one  agreement  after  another.  We 
offered  to  place  the  means  of  atomic  warfare  under 
effective  international  control.  That  was  an  offer 
to  save  mankind  forever  from  the  horror  of  atomic 
war.  But  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  accept  it. 
Our  actions  showed  that  we  were  for  peace. 
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Even  though  our  efforts  were  rejected  by  the  Soviet 
rulers,  our  actions  won  for  us  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  other  free  nations.  In  spite  of  all  the 
false  and  lying  propaganda  of  the  Kremlin,  it  was 
clear  to  all  the  world  that  we  wanted  peace. 

Peace — But  Not  Appeasement 

At  the  same  time,  we  made  it  clear  to  all  the 
world  that  we  would  not  engage  in  appeasement. 
When  the  Soviet  Union  began  its  campaign  of 
undermining  and  destroying  other  free  nations,  we 
did  not  sit  idly  by. 

We  came  to  the  aid  of  Greece  and  Turkey  when 
they  stood  in  danger  of  being  taken  over  by  Com- 
munist aggression  in  1947.  As  a  result,  these 
countries  today  are  free  and  strong  and  inde- 
pendent. 

We  came  to  the  aid  of  the  peoples  of  France  and 
Italy  in  their  struggle  against  the  political  on- 
slaught of  communism.  In  each  of  these  coun- 
tries, communism  has  been  defeated  in  two  free 
elections  since  1947.  There  is  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger that  they  will  vote  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  came  to  the  aid  of  the  brave  people  of  Berlin 
when  the  Kremlin  tried  to  take  them  over.  We 
and  our  allies  kept  Berlin  alive  by  the  airlift  and 
it  is  still  free  today. 

We  came  to  the  aid  of  China  when  it  was  threat- 
ened by  Communist  civil  war.  We  put  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  arms  and  supplies  into  China 
to  aid  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government.  We 
gave  them  more  help  than  we  gave  Greece  or  Italy 
or  Berlin.  The  Government  of  Greece  took  our 
aid  and  fought  for  freedom.  But  many  of  the 
generals  of  Nationalist  China  took  our  aid  and 
surrendered. 

We  can  investigate  the  situation  in  China  from 
now  until  doomsday,  but  the  facts  will  always  re- 
main the  same :  China  was  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists because  of  the  failure  of  the  Nationalist 
Government  to  mobilize  the  strength  of  China  to 
maintain  its  freedom. 

After  all,  our  aid  can  be  effective  only  when  peo- 
ple help  themselves.  We  are  continuing  to  give 
aid  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists  on  Formosa,  and 
that  aid  will  be  effective  if  they  are  now  willing  to 
do  their  part. 

On  June  25,  1950,  one  year  ago  today,  the  Com- 
munist rulers  resorted  to  outright  war.  They  sent 
Communist  armies  on  a  mission  of  conquest 
against  a  small  and  peaceful  country. 

That  act  struck  at  the  very  life  of  the  United 
Nations.     It  struck  at  all  our  hopes  for  peace. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  in  that  situa- 
tion— and  we  did  it.  If  we  had  given  in — if  we 
had  let  the  Republic  of  Korea  go  under — no  na- 
tion in  the  world  would  have  felt  safe.  The  whole 
idea  of  a  world  organization  for  peace  would 
have  melted  away.  The  spirit  of  resistance  would 
have  been  broken  and  the  free  nations  would 
have  been  open  to  conquest  one  by  one. 


We  did  not  let  that  happen.  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  a  world  organization  of  nations  took 
collective  military  action  to  halt  aggression. 
And,  acting  together,  we  halted  it. 

A  year  ago  today,  Korea  looked  like  an  easy 
conquest  to  the  Soviet  rulers  in  Moscow  and  their 
agents  in  the  Far  East.  But  they  were  wrong. 
Today,  after  more  than  a  million  Communist 
casualties — after  the  destruction  of  one  Commu- 
nist army  after  another — the  forces  of  aggression 
have  been  thrown  back  on  their  heels.  They  are 
back  behind  the  line  they  started  from. 

Things  have  not  turned  out  the  way  the  Commu- 
nists expected. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  been  shattered. 
Instead,  it  is  stronger  today  than  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

The  free  nations  are  not  demoralized.  Instead, 
they  are  stronger  and  more  confident  today  than 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

The  cause  of  world  peace  has  not  been  defeated. 
On  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  world  peace  is 
stronger  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

We  have  been  fighting  this  conflict  in  Korea 
to  prevent  a  third  world  war.  So  far  we  have 
succeeded.  We  have  blocked  aggression.  And 
we  have  kept  the  conflict  from  spreading. 

Men  from  the  United  States  and  from  many 
other  free  countries  have  fought  together  in  Ko- 
rea. They  have  fought  bravely,  heroically,  often 
against  overwhelming  odds.  Many  have  given 
their  lives. 

No  men  ever  did  more  for  their  country  or  for 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

Positive  Measures  for  Peace 

The  attack  on  Korea  has  stimulated  the  free 
nations  to  build  up  their  defenses  in  dead  earnest. 
Korea  convinced  the  free  nations  that  they  had 
to  have  armies  and  equipment  ready  to  defend 
themselves. 

The  United  States  is  leading  the  way,  with  de- 
fense expenditures  of  40  billion  dollars.  Other 
nations  are  devoting  a  large  share  of  their  na- 
tional effort  to  our  mutual  defense. 

Never  before  in  history  have  we  taken  such 
measures  to  keep  the  peace.  Never  have  the  odds 
against  an  aggressor  been  made  so  clear  before 
the  attack  was  launched. 

The  Kaiser,  and  Hitler,  when  they  started  their 
great  wars  of  aggression,  believed  that  the  United 
States  would  not  come  in.  They  counted  on  being 
able  to  divide  the  free  nations  and  pick  them  off 
one  at  a  time.  There  could  be  no  excuse  for 
making  that  mistake  today. 

We  have  the  United  Nations — which  expresses 
the  conscience  and  the  collective  will  of  the  free 
world. 

We  have  the  Organization  of  American  States — 
which  is  building  the  strength  of  this  hemisphere. 

We  have  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty — which 
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jommits  all  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  community 
;o  fiffht  together  against  aggression. 

We  have  unified  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  in 
Europe,  under  the  command  of  General  Eisen- 
lower. 

We  are  strengthening  the  free  nations  of  the 
Far  East  and  setting  up  collective  security  ar- 
rangements in  the  Pacific. 

We  are  building  up  our  defenses  and  the  de- 
fenses of  other  free  nations,  rapidly  and 
effectively. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  have  shown  that  we 
ivill  fight  to  resist  aggression.  The  free  nations 
ire  fighting — and  winning — in  Korea. 

Never  before  has  an  aggressor  been  confronted 
with  such  a  series  of  positive  measures  to  keep  the 
peace.  Never  before  in  history  have  there  been 
5uch  deterrents  to  the  outbreak  of  world  war. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  promise  that  there  will  not 
be  a  world  war.  The  Kremlin  has  it  in  its  power 
to  bring  about  such  a  war  if  it  desires.  It  has  a 
powerful  military  machine,  and  its  rulers  are  ab- 
solute tyrants. 

We  cannot  be  sure  what  the  Soviet  rulers  will  do. 

But  we  can  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  say  to 
them :  Attack — and  you  will  have  the  united  re- 
sources of  the  free  nations  thrown  against  you; 
attack — and  you  will  be  confronted  by  a  war  you 
cannot  possibly  win. 

If  we  could  have  said  that  to  the  Kaiser,  or  to 
Hitler,  or  to  Tojo,  the  history  of  the  world  would 
have  been  very  different. 

It  hasn't  been  easy  to  bring  the  free  nations  to- 
gether into  this  united  effort  to  resist  aggression. 
It  hasn't  been  easy  to  work  out  these  alliances, 
and  to  build  up  our  defenses,  and  to  hold  the  line 
against  great  odds  and  discouragement  in  Korea. 
It  hasn't  been  easy — but  it  is  a  record  of  tremen- 
dous progress  in  man's  age-old  struggle  for  peace 
and  security. 

We  have  made  great  progress,  but  we  are  not  out 
of  danger  yet. 

The  Kremlin  is  still  trying  to  divide  .the  free 
nations.  The  thing  that  the  Kremlin  fears  most 
is  the  unity  of  the  free  world. 

The  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  trying 
to  split  up  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  They  have  been  trying  to  sow  distrust 
between  us  and  other  free  countries.  Their  great 
objective  is  to  strip  us  of  our  allies — to  force  us  to 
"go  it  alone." 

If  they  could  do  that,  they  could  go  ahead  with 
their  plan  of  taking  over  the  world,  nation  by 
nation. 

Partisan  Attacks  on  Foreign  Policy 

Unfortunately,  it  isn't  only  the  Kremlin  that  has 
been  trying  to  separate  us  from  our  allies.  There 
are  some  people  in  this  country,  too,  who  have  been 
trying  to  get  us  to  "go  it  alone."  There  are  people 
here  who  have  been  sowing  distrust  of  our  allies 


and  magnifying  our  differences  with  them.  Some 
of  these  people  are  sincere  but  misguided.  Others 
are  deliberately  putting  politics  ahead  of  their 
country. 

Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  honest  political  de- 
bate. That's  the  way  things  get  decided  in  this 
country. 

But  some  of  the  people  who  are  trying  to  get  us 
to  "go  it  alone"  aren't  engaging  in  honest  political 
debate.  They  know  they  couldn't  win  that  way. 
So  they  have  launched  a  campaign  to  destroy  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

They  are  trying  to  set  the  people  against  the 
Government  by  spreading  fear  and  slander  and 
lies.  They  have  attacked  the  integrity  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  have  maliciously  attacked 
General  Bradley,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  sol- 
diers this  country  ever  produced.  They  have 
tried  to  besmirch  the  loyalty  of  General  Marshall, 
who  directed  our  strategy  in  winning  the  greatest 
war  in  history.  They  have  deliberately  tried  to 
destroy  Dean  Acheson — one  of  the  greatest  Secre- 
taries of  State  in  our  history. 

That  political  smear  campaign  is  doing  this 
country  no  good.  It's  playing  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians. 

Lies,  slander,  mud  slinging  are  the  weapons  of 
the  totalitarians.  No  man  of  morals  or  ethics  will 
use  them. 

It's  time  that  smear  campaign  was  stopped. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  ought  to  be  no 
Democrats  and  no  Republicans  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy.  We  are  all  Americans,  all  citizens 
of  the  same  great  Republic.  We  have  had  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  in  this  country  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  would  like  to  keep  it  that  way.  I  know 
a  great  many  Republicans  who  want  to  keep  it 
that  way,  too. 

I  say  to  them — this  is  the  time,  now,  to  show  the 
real  loyalty  of  the  Republican  Party  to  the  great 
ideals  on  which  this  country  is  founded.  Now  is 
the  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sordid  efforts  to  make 
political  gains  by  stirring  up  fear  and  distrust 
about  our  foreign  policy.  Now  is  the  time  to  say 
to  the  dividers  and  conf users :  No  political  party 
ever  got  anywhere  in  the  long  run  by  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  security  of  the  nation  in  a  time 
of  great  peril. 

Partisan  efforts  to  label  our  foreign  policy  as 
"appeasement" — to  tag  it  as  a  policy  of  "fear" 
or  "timidity" — point  to  only  one  thing.  They 
point  to  our  "going  it  alone,"  down  the  road  to 
World  War  III. 

Is  it  a  policy  of  fear  to  bring  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  together  in  a  great  unified  movement 
to  maintain  peace?  Is  it  a  policy  of  timidity  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  and 
the  other  free  people  who  are  fighting  back  against 
the  Communist  threat  ?  Is  it  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment to  fight  armed  aggression  and  hurl  it  back 
in  Korea  ? 
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Of  course  it  is  not.  Everybody  with  any  com- 
mon sense  knows  it  is  not. 

And  look  at  the  alternatives  these  critics  have 
to  present.  Here  is  what  they  say.  Take  a  chance 
on  spreading  the  conflict  in  Korea.  Take  a  chance 
on  tying  up  all  our  resources  in  a  vast  war  in  Asia. 
Take  a  chance  on  losing  our  allies  in  Europe. 
Take  a  chance  the  Soviet  Union  won't  fight  in  the 
Far  East.  Take  a  chance  we  won't  have  a  third 
world  war. 

They  want  us  to  play  Russian  roulette  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States — and  with  all 
the  chambers  of  the  pistols  loaded. 

That's  the  kind  of  wisdom  and  thinking  that  has 
been  coming  out  of  the  dividers  and  confusers  in 
the  last  few  months. 

That  is  not  a  policy.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
defend  this  country  and  the  cause  of  world  peace 
in  these  dangerous  times.  No  President  who  has 
any  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  this 
great  country  is  going  to  meet  the  grave  issues 
of  war  and  peace  on  such  a  foolish  basis  as  that. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  had  the  recent  hearings 
in  the  Senate  on  our  foreign  policy.  These  hear- 
ings have  been  thorough  and  have  been  conducted 
fairly.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  to  explain 
to  our  people  the  situation  the  world  is  in,  and 
the  way  we  are  meeting  it.  They  have  demon- 
strated, again,  that  we  are  on  the  right  course. 


The  Problem  of  the  Future 

But  the  important  problem  right  now  is  not  the 
past;  it  is  the  future.  The  world  will  not  stand 
still  while  we  examine  the  whole  course  of  our 
foreign  policy  since  1941. 

We  are  right  in  the  middle  of  a  great  effort 
to  build  up  our  defenses  and  to  check  aggi-ession. 
We  can't  go  on  with  this  effort  unless  the  Con- 
gress enacts  certain  basic  legislation. 

Every  group  in  the  country  has  a  vital  part  to 
play  in  our  great  effort  for  peace.  The  part  of 
the  Congress  is  to  give  the  country  the  legislation 
we  need  to  go  forward.  Without  that,  none  of  the 
rest  of  us  can  do  our  job. 

We  must  have  effective  laws  to  curb  inflation 
and  to  boost  defense  production. 

We  must  have  the  appropriations  needed  to 
build  up  our  defense  forces. 

We  must  have  legislation  to  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue our  policy  of  military  and  economic  aid  to 
our  allies. 

To  make  our  Nation  safe,  we  must  have  strong 
allies.  We  cannot  have  them  unless  we  help  other 
free  countries  to  defend  themselves.    Time  is  too 


short,  and  the  danger  too  pressing  to  wait  for  these 
war-weakened  countries  to  build  up  their  own 
defenses  without  help  from  us.  This  aid  is  vital 
to  our  plans  for  defense,  to  our  national  security, 
to  our  hopes  for  peace. 

Let  me  show  you  how  essential  it  is.  We  all 
know  that  our  Air  Force  is  very  important.  But 
did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  its  effective- 
ness depends  on  our  allies  ? 

The  Air  Force  has  to  have  bases  overseas  to  be 
in  the  right  place  to  give  full  protection  to  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  to  our  allies.  This  is  a  clear 
example  of  how  joining  with  other  free  nations  for 
mutual  defense  helps  all  of  us. 

Our  allies  cannot  maintain  and  defend  the  neces- 
sary bases  unless  we  give  them  aid.  Giving  aid 
to  our  allies  is  just  as  necessary  as  building  air- 
planes if  we  are  to  have  world  peace. 

Our  military  build-up,  our  development  of 
weapons,  our  economic  strength  at  home,  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  our  efforts  in  the  United 
Nations,  are  all  parts  of  a  whole.  They  are  all 
essential  to  our  program  of  peace. 

There  is  no  one  weapon — no  single  service — no 
particular  military  or  diplomatic  device — that  can 
save  us  by  itself.     All  our  efforts  are  needed. 

We  now  have  a  program  that  is  using  all  these 
elements  of  our  national  policy  for  the  great  pur- 
pose of  peace.  We  are  improving  it  as  we  go 
along.     We  are  getting  good  results. 

We  must  get  on  with  the  job. 

We  must  build  up  our  strength,  but  we  must  al- 
ways keep  the  door  open  to  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  differences. 

We  are  ready  to  join  in  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Korea  now  as  we  have  always  been.  But  it 
must  be  a  real  settlement  which  fully  ends  the 
aggression  and  restores  peace  and  security  to  the 
area  and  to  the  gallant  Korean  people. 

In  Korea  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  we  must 
be  ready  to  take  any  steps  which  truly  advance 
us  toward  world  peace.  But  we  must  avoid  like 
the  plague  rash  actions  which  would  take  unneces- 
sary risks  of  world  war  or  weak  actions  which 
would  reward  aggression. 

We  must  be  firm  and  consistent  and  level- 
headed. If  we  get  discouraged  or  impatient,  we 
can  lose  everything  we  are  working  for.  If  we 
carry  on  with  faith  and  courage,  we  can  succeed. 

And  if  we  succeed,  we  will  have  marked  one  of 
the  most  important  turning  points  in  the  history 
of  man.  We  will  have  established  a  firm  peace 
for  the  whole  world  to  last  for  years  to  come. 

That  is  a  goal  to  challenge  the  best  that  is  in  us. 
Let  us  move  toward  it  resolutely  with  faith  in  God 
and  with  confidence  in  ourselves. 
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irst  Anniversary  of  Unprovoked 
attack  Upon  the  Republic  of  Korea 

'tatement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
Released  to  the  press  June  24] 

A  year  has  passed  since  the  Communists 
lunched  their  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Re- 
ublic  of  Korea. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  year,  there  are  four 
houghts  which  come  clearly  to  mind. 

First — we  think  of  the  brave  and  heroic  fighting 
aen,  living  and  dead,  of  16  nations  who  have 
erved  under  the  United  Nations  banner.  They 
ave  given  us  a  standard  of  devotion  by  which  to 
leasure  our  conduct  here  at  home. 

Second— the  United  Nations  action  in  Korea 
las  been  a  success.  Aggression  has  been  effec- 
ively  repelled.  The  Communists  have  failed  to 
chieve  their  objective. 

Third— an  historic  step  forward  in  building  an 
ffective  system  of  collective  security  has  brought 
is  closer  to  our  goal  of  preventing  World  War  III. 
rhe  free  nations  are  stronger,  and  more  unified 
han  a  year  ago. 

Fourth — Korea  has  exposed  the  falsity  of  Com- 
nunist  peace  propaganda.  They  talk  of  peace 
md  plan  for  war.  The  free  world  has  shown 
hat  it  is  not  deceived  by  this. 

These  thoughts  are  before  us  as  we  face  the 
ask  ahead.  The  task  is  difficult,  but  our  success 
s  so  crucial  to  the  hopes  of  all  mankind  that  we 
nust  and  shall  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  build 
vorld  peace. 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  J.  MUCCIO 
\MERICAN  AMCASSADOR  TO  KOREA 

[Released  to  the  press  on  June  25  at  Pusan] 

One  year  ago  today  the  people  of  the  Republic 
yf  Korea  were — without  warning— faced  by  an 
iggressive  and  unprovoked  attack  by  the  Com- 
munist North  Korean  forces.  The  enemy  lead- 
ers expected  an  easy  and  quick  victory.  They 
were  wrong.  The  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  rallied  to  the  support  of  their  Government 
and  to  the  defense  of  their  country.  Undaunted 
by  superior  numbers,  arms,  and  equipment,  Re- 
public of  Korea  armed  forces  resisted  gallantly. 
Meanwhile  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  recog- 
nizing the  seriousness  to  the  peace,  rallied  to  de- 
fend Korea  against  the  aggressors.  However,  as 
it  takes  a  giant  steam  locomotive  time  to  build  up 
power  and  speed,  the  United  Nations  required 
time  to  muster  their  collective  strength  to  meet 
the  Communist  onslaught.  By  holding  on  tena- 
ciously and  courageously,  the  army  and  people  of 


the  Republic  of  Korea  provided  this  time.  In  a 
few  months  the  aggressors  were  practically  driven 
from  the  Korean  peninsula. 

At  this  point  another  Soviet  satellite  state  en- 
tered the  fray.  The  Chinese  Communists  put 
into  the  field  huge  numbers  of  troops  against  the 
United  Nations  and  Republic  of  Korea  forces. 
It  was  necessary  to  regroup  and  fall  back  in  order 
to  cope  with  this  second  Communist  thrust.  And 
once  more  the  free  nations,  through  the  collec- 
tive actions  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  organization,  are  proving  that 
aggression  is  a  very  costly  and  profitless  venture. 

From  the  start  of  the  Communist  invasion  of 
Korea,  the  United  Nations  organization  has 
worked  strenuously  to  discharge  its  responsibili- 
ties as  outlined  in  its  Charter— the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  international  cooperation  on  solving  in- 
ternational problems.  To  this  end,  an  unrelenting 
effort  has  been  made  and  will  continue  to  be  made 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  which  the  United 
Nations  has  set  for  itself  in  Korea.  As  recently 
reiterated  by  Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  these 
are 

...  to  repel  aggression  and  to  restore  peace  and 
security  and  to  make  possible  a  united,  independent,  free 
and  democratic  Korea  in  which  the  Korean  people,  with- 
out outside  interference  of  any  kind,  may  settle  their 
affairs  for  themselves,  with  such  assistance  in  the  res- 
toration of  their  ravaged  land  and  the  establishment  of 
a  unified  government  of  their  own  choosing  as  the  United 
States  can  render. 

The  American  people  believe  in  collective  se- 
curity and  in  the  ideas  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  and  they  and  their  Government  whole- 
heartedly back  the  United  Nations'  objectives  in 
Korea.  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  continued  co- 
operation of  all  the  nations  participating  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  in  Korea,  peace  and  stability 
will  be  secured  for  the  Korean  people. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Cambodia 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Cambodia, 
Nong  Kimny,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  June  20,  1951.  For  a  text  of  the 
Minister's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  531  of  June  20. 

Finland 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Finland, 
Johan  Albert  Nykopp,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President  on  June  20, 1951.  For  a  text  of  the 
Minister's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  530  of  June  20. 
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Some  Reflections  on  Russian-American  Relations 


oy  Foy  D.  Kohler 

Chief,  International  Broadcasting  Division ' 


Whatever  trend  events  may  take  in  the  world, 
or  even  within  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  the  United 
States,  the  relations  between  these  two  great 
nations  will  be  the  major  theme  of  the  history  of 
at  least  the  next  100  years.  These  relations  will 
affect  the  lives  not  only  of  every  American  citizen 
but  also  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  globe  are  already 
looking  to  America  for  the  leadership  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  power.  Only  by  providing  educa- 
tion and  training — and  that  on  an  ever-increasing 
scale — can  we  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibilities they  place  upon  us. 

Now,  within  the  context  of  these  remarks  and 
at  a  considerable  risk  of  oversimplification,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
couple  of  basic  considerations  connected  with  this 
subject  of  Russian- American  relations. 

Inevitability  of  Revolution  in  Soviet  Union 

I  have  tried  to  follow  developments  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  some  years,  as  well  as  my  various 
operational  assignments  would  allow.  I  lived 
there  for  nearly  3  years,  from  1947  through  1949. 
I  believe  the  strongest  conviction  that  has  come 
out  of  this  experience  for  me — and  one  I  share 
with  many  colleagues — is  the  conviction  that  a 
Russian  political  and  social  revolution  is  abso- 
lutely inevitable.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  should 
not  like  to  predict  whether  that  revolution  will 
take  place  in  5  years,  or  in  25  years,  or  only  after 
a  hundred  years.  I  would  add  also  that  the  result 
of  that  revolution  will  not  be  the  sudden  flowering 
in  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  real  democracy  we 
know,  or  of  our  free  enterprise  economic  system. 

The  Russians  and  the  other  peoples  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  subjected  to  long  condi- 
tioning in  tyranny  and  despotism.  Today's  ob- 
server in  the  Soviet  Union  is  frequently  utterly 
discouraged  by  the  apparent  political  apathy  of 
the  Soviet  population  and  manifestations  of  un- 

1  This  article  is  based  on  an  address  made  before  the 
Russian  Institute  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
on  May  26. 


critical  acquiescence  in  the  regime's  totalitarian 
controls  and  manipulation  of  the  populace  toward 
its  own  power  ends.  But,  in  the  long  view,  the 
clock  of  civilization  cannot  be  turned  back  and 
held  back  successfully  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  The  contrast  between  conditions  during  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  the  First — so  cogently  described 
by  the  Marquis  de  Custine  and  so  unhappily  ap- 
plicable to  the  Stalinist  regime  today — and  the 
great  forward  surge  of  Russian  civilization  after 
1860  vividly  illustrates  this  point.  Today  even 
more  than  a  century  ago,  evidence  abounds  of  a 
basic  disharmony  between  the  reactionary  nature 
of  the  Stalinist  dictatorship  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  Soviet  peoples  for  a  better  and  freer  life. 

The  more  obvious  manifestations  Of  this  dis- 
harmony have  been  widely  reported  and  discussed. 
For  this  reason,  but  not  to  minimize  their  impor- 
tance, I  shall  not  dwell  on  them.  These  include, 
of  course,  the  tremendous  police  and  informer 
apparatus  which  the  Soviet  regime  feels  obliged 
to  maintain;  the  large-scale  desertions  from  the 
Red  army  during  World  War  II ;  the  incarceration 
of  many  millions  of  Soviet  citizens  in  slave-labor 
camps ;  and  the  countless  controls  imposed  on  the 
Soviet  citizen. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  during  my  stay 
in  Russia  I  discussed  many  of  these  things  with 
a  Russian  friend  and  got  varying  responses  from 
him.  Strangely  enough,  the  thing  that  impressed 
him  most  in  these  discussions  was  the  question  of 
freedom  of  internal  movement.  I  was  never  able 
really  to  convince  him  that  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  entirely  customary  to  travel  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  even  to  settle  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  without  the  necessity  of  carrying 
an  internal  passport  and  securing  police  visas. 

These  major  phenomena  certainly  indicate  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  regime  and  real  or  potential 
unrest  on  the  part  of  the  population.  More  sig- 
nificantly, they  are  a  reflection  of  persisting  or 
developing  attitudes  among  the  people;  and  it  is 
these  attitudes  which  will  determine  the  course  of 
events  in  the  long  run.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
practically  everyone  in  the  Soviet  Union  now  real- 
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ses  he  is  being  ruled  not  by  revolution  but  by 
eaction.  I  know  of  no  observer  who  has  lived 
i  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent  years  who  has  de- 
leted any  evidence  of  a  revolutionary  spirit.  The 
Ian  and  the  enthusiasm  of  30  years  ago  have 
ompletely  disappeared. 

Stalin's  dictatorship  has  overpromised  and  un- 
lerperformed.  In  all  major  respects — equality 
nd  freedom  for  the  individual,  production  for 
he  use  of  the  people,  the  withering  away  of  the 
tate — its  performance  has  actually  been  the  direct 
pposite  of  its  promises.  It  has  cried,  "Wolf, 
rolf !"  too  often.  The  Soviet  peoples  have  obvi- 
usly  lost  their  early  faith  in  its  pronouncements. 
?he  regime  in  the  Kremlin  is  no  longer  capable  of 
rousing  and  sustaining  the  people's  hopes  for  the 
uture.  The  "new  Soviet  society"  has  rapidly  de- 
eloped  into  what  everyone  recognizes  to  be  an 
Jd-fashioned  class  society.  As  it  goes  into  its 
econd  generation,  class  distinctions  become  in- 
reasingly  more  pronounced  and  class  conflict  in- 
reasingly  likely. 

Probably  the  most  significant  and  hopeful  phe- 
lomenon  is  the  persistent  dependence  of  the 
lussian  people  for  spiritual  nourishment  on  the 
rreat  body  of  classics  produced  by  the  flowering 
>f  Russian  culture  during  the  century  before  the 
•evolution  and  on  the  Western  classics  to  which 
hey  still  have  access.  Happily,  the  Soviet  regime 
las  greatly  extended  the  range  of  literacy  among 
he  Russian  peoples.  While  it  has  done  so  for  its 
)wn  propaganda  purposes,  it  has  thus  unlocked 
"or  millions  the  treasures  of  this  Russian  culture. 
Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Krylov,  Gogol,  Belinsky, 
Dostoievsky,  Chekhov,  Tolstoy — beside  these  great 
nasters  the  regimented  literary  production  of  to- 
lay  falls  flat  indeed.  Parts  of  this  great  heritage 
have  been  suppressed,  it  is  true,  but  the  bulk  can- 
not be  suppressed.  And  these  great  masters  do  not 
propagate  the  ideas  of  Soviet  despotism.  On  the 
contrary,  they  offer  a  diet  of  subtle  social  protest 
and  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  They 
stirred  revolution  once;  they  may  well  stir  it 
again. 

It  is  observedly  true  that  the  works  of  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Stalin  and  their  minions  receive  a 
tremendous  circulation  and  that  they  are  widely 
read.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  motivation  of  the 
readers  is  artificial;  that  protective  self-interest 
is  the  guide  rather  than  honest  enthusiasm.  More- 
over, even  these  works  are  not  wholly  misleading 
to  the  quick  Russian  intelligence.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  papers  I  have  read  in  a  long  time  was 
an  analysis  of  the  Soviet  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem written  by  a  young  Soviet  defector  in  purely 
Marxist  terms.  He  very  aptly  described  the  drain- 
ing off  of  the  "surplus  value"  of  Soviet  produc- 
tion for  the  benefit  and  purposes  of  the  Soviet 
elite  and  the  operation  of  this  system  in  grinding 
down  the  level  of  the  workers. 

A  seeming  contradiction  in  this  general  rule  of 
the  unpopularity  of  Soviet  propaganda  works  as 


compared  with  Russian  classics  is  worth  noting. 
Although  a  play  exalting  the  glories  of  life  of  the 
new  Soviet  man  on  a  kolkhoz,  for  example,  clearly 
lacks  box  office  appeal,  strictly  anti-American 
propaganda  seems  to  be  very  popular.  This  reac- 
tion was  certainly  true  of  the  first  major  propa- 
ganda vehicle,  the  film  version  of  RussM  Vopros, 
which  played  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  while 
I  was  there.  I  went  to  see  it  in  an  extremely 
crowded  public  theater.  I  was  interested  in  the 
reaction  of  the  audience.  The  film  opened  with 
some  old  newsreel  shots  of  life  in  the  United  States 
during  the  great  depression.  A  negro  woman 
was  shown  doing  her  washing  in  a  "Hooverville," 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  great  New  York  sky- 
scrapers. A  murmur  ran  throughout  the  audience. 
It  was  not,  as  you  might  expect,  a  murmur  of  so- 
cial protest  against  the  conditions  of  life  being 
shown ;  the  "Hooverville,"  in  fact,  very  closely  re- 
sembled large  sections  of  Moscow.  No,  the  mur- 
mur was  one  of  awe  at  the  quantity  of  clothing 
the  negro  woman  was  hanging  on  the  line.  There 
was  a  similar  reaction  to  the  neat-looking  Long 
Island  cottage  in  which  the  play's  hero  lived,  and 
still  another  when  a  great  mass  meeting  was  por- 
trayed in  Madison  Square  Garden  where  the  policy 
of  the  American  Government  was  openly  opposed. 
The  lessons  were  not  lost  on  the  audience. 

The  Soviet  citizen  apparently  has  the  same  sort 
of  reaction  when  he  reads  the  modern  American 
books  available  to  him.  Generally  speaking,  these 
are  limited  to  works  of  social  criticism  by  such 
authors  as  Theodore  Dreiser,  Upton  Sinclair, 
Ernest  Hemingway,  Erskine  Caldwell.  _  Not  only 
do  such  works  give  him  some  real  glimpses  of 
American  life,  but  they  also  raise  in  his  mind  the 
question  as  to  how  such  works  could  have  been 
published  in  the  United  States  if  our  system  were 
in  fact  that  pictured  in  Kremlin  propaganda. 

American  Revolution  Valid  and  Permanent 

These  reflections  on  the  nature  of  the  Stalinist 
dictatorship  and  the  attitudes  of  the  Soviet  citizen 
lead  me  to  the  second  principle  point  which  I 
should  like  to  emphasize. 

The  valid  revolution  for  our  time  in  history  is 
the  American  Revolution. 

I  do  not  speak  here  solely  in  the  narrow  terms 
of  our  war  for  independence,  glorious  as  that 
event  was  and  inspiring  as  it  should  be  to  other 
peoples  who  are  today  in  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment that  we  were  two  centuries  ago.  I  am  re- 
ferring rather  to  the  dynamic  political,  social,  and 
economic  concepts  which  flowed  from  that  great 
liberating  movement  and  have  been  incorporated 
in  our  social  organization.  These  concepts  have 
given  us  what  may,  in  truth,  be  called  the  per- 
manent revolution. 

Now,  the  beginning  of  our  national  life  coin- 
cided with  the  early  years  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution.   I  think  the  least  that  we  can  say  for  Karl 
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Marx  is  that,  somewhat  belatedly,  he  described 
the  evils  of  that  era  more  graphically  and  more 
effectively  than  any  other  man.  His  prejudices 
and  limitations,  however,  led  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  evils  were  incurable  by  any  means 
other  than  a  revolutionary  upheaval.  The  very 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  today 
is  the  negation  of  Marx'  faulty  analysis.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  monopoly  can  be  curbed  and 
competition  and  production  stimulated  by  effec- 
tive antitrust  laws.  We  have  shown  that  society 
can  successfully  impose  decent  standards  for 
working  conditions  and  hours  of  labor.  We  have 
proved  that  labor,  free  to  organize,  will  not  be 
ground  down  into  increasing  poverty ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  labor  can  become  so  powerful  an  ele- 
ment in  the  productive  system  that  it  must  itself 
be  subjected  to  restrictions  on  any  abuse  of  its 
power.  We  have  shown  that  a  free  society  can 
insure  a  high  degree  of  equality  and  investment 
of  its  funds  for  the  general  welfare  through  such 
devices  as  credit  controls  and  steeply  progressive 
income  taxes.  We  have  shown  that  this  perma- 
nent revolution  is  the  way  to  a  better  life  for  more 
and  more  of  the  earth's  population. 

I  think  the  Kremlin  leaders  probably  appreciate 
these  facts  better  than  we  do.  I  think  Lenin  real- 
ized this  when  he  wrote,  many  years  ago,  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  one  of  the  epochal  liber- 
ating and  progressive  forces  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  I  think  the  Kremlin  censors  realized  this 
when  they  removed  Lenin's  words  on  this  sub- 
ject from  an  article  to  be  published  in  our  Rus- 
sian-language magazine  Amerika.  I  think  that 
Soviet  propaganda  which  attempts  to  beguile  and 
mislead  the  outer  world  shows  its  awareness  of 
this  truth  every  day.  Those  of  us  who  follow 
that  propaganda  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  it  relies  almost  exclusively  on  our  special 
vocabulary.  This  propaganda  is  loaded,  in  its 
upside-down  way,  with  such  borrowed  terms  as 
democracy  and  peace.  There  is  little  overt  appeal 
for  Marxist  revolution.  Inside  the  Soviet  Union, 
elaborate  hoaxes  are  contrived  in  an  attempt  to 
cover  the  nakedness  of  totalitarianism  with  the 
mantle  of  democratic  procedures.  A  constitution 
is  promulgated,  90  percent  of  which  might  have 
been  written  by  you  or  me  or  indeed  by  our  found- 
ing fathers.  The  10  percent— the  jokers  like  the 
single  party  provisions — which  falsifies  the  whole 
document  is  usually  glossed  over.  Stupendous 
elections  are  organized,  with  great  fanfare  and 
reference  to  such  Western  devices  as  "political 
speeches"  and  the  "secret  ballot."  As  an  eminent 
Frenchman  put  it:  "Hypocrisy  is  the  tribute 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue." 

Yes,  I  think  the  Kremlin  is  probably  more  aware 
of  our  great  revolutionary  tradition  than  we  are 
ourselves.  We  tend  to  take  it  for  granted.  Some- 
times worse,  we  tend  to  hide  it  under  obsolete  and 
misleading  labels.  We  continue,  for  example,  to 
call  this  dynamic  system  "capitalism."    Thus  we 


evoke  in  the  mind  of  others  the  image  of  the  ter- 
rible conditions  portrayed  by  Marx,  or  at  least 
the  conditions  which  go  under  the  name  of  capital- 
ism in  their  own  countries,  or  indeed  even  the  con- 
ditions which  went  under  this  name  in  the  late 
years  of  czarist  rule  in  Russia. 

We  continue  to  talk  of  "rugged  individualism" 
as  characteristic  of  our  society.  It  is  true  that 
we  do  try  to  develop  independence  and  self-reli- 
ance; but  every  American  schoolboy  learns  that 
the  first  condition  of  liberty  is  that  the  individual's 
freedom  ends  where  the  other  man's  nose  begins. 
We  are  the  joiningest  and  cooperatingest  people 
on  earth;  and  we  are  socially  disciplined  like  no 
one  else,  except  perhaps  our  British  cousins. 
Where  else  does  a  man  wait  for  a  light  to  change 
before  crossing  the  street?  Where  else  is  mer- 
chandise left  on  open  counters? 

Let  us,  then,  in  studying  the  nature  of  Russian 
society  not  forget  to  study  the  nature  of  our  own. 

The  Task  Ahead 

We  Americans  have  devoted  our  first  175  years 
to  developing  this  permanent  revolution,  to  build- 
ing up  this  system  which  provides  for  man's  free- 
dom in  his  personal  life  and  opportunity  in  his 
individual  development  better  than  any  system 
so  far  prevailing  on  this  earth.  We  were  able 
to  do  so  because  the  security  of  the  world  was 
assured  principally  by  others;  because  we  were 
geographically  remote.  Suddenly  we  find  that  this 
situation  no  longer  prevails.  No  longer  are  we 
able  to  preoccupy  ourselves  exclusively  with  our 
own  development.  Without  having  asked  for  it 
or  desired  it,  we  have  had  the  position  of  world 
leadership  thrust  upon  us,  together  with  a  whole 
range  of  problems  with  which  we  are  little  familiar 
and  for  which — it  must  be  said — we  are  badly  pre- 
pared. First  of  all,  we  do  not  have  enough  people 
with  training  and  experience  in  history,  geogra- 
phy, economics,  and  languages  even  to  cope  with 
these  problems  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  These  are 
a  first  requirement  and  one  which  cannot  be  met 
overnight.  The  fact  that  such  institutions  as  the 
Russian  Institute  have  developed  since  the  war 
shows  that  we  are  not  unaware  of  our  lack  of  pre- 
paredness, but  even  the  specialists  they  train  are 
not  enough. 

In  our  kind  of  democracy,  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  is  dependent  on  awareness  of  the  problems 
and  support  of  the  policies  adopted  with  respect 
to  them,  on  the  part  of  the  entire  population.  Our 
educational  system  must  be  geared  not  only  to 
provide  specialists  but  also  to  instill  in  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans  the  consciousness  of  our 
position  in  the  world  and  of  the  problems  and  re- 
sponsibility that  flow  therefrom.  This  is  a  task 
which  will  take  some  time.  Until  it  is  accom- 
plished, we  will  inevitably  go  through  a  difficult 
growing  period  and  suffer  many  of  the  kind  of 
pains  we  are  experiencing  today. 

The  sheltered  existence  which  we  have  been 
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Drivileged  to  lead  in  the  past  has  helped  us  de- 
velop a  domestic  system  capable  of  solving  our 
problems  efficiently  and  neatly.  We  have  still  to 
earn  that  the  same  machinery  does  not  exist 
hroughout  the  rest  of  the  world  and  that  some 
)f  our  new  global  problems  are  simply  not  sus- 
septible  of  easy  and  rapid  solution.  We  still  have 
;o  learn  that  we  cannot  just  put  our  money  on 
he  barrel  head  and  take  away  the  goods  all 
vrapped  up  in  a  nice  package. 

Similarly,  in  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  out- 
ide  world,  we  tend  to  create  it  in  our  own  image; 
o  think  of  others  as  being  like  ourselves.  I  recall 
hat  when  I  was  in  school  a  pacifist  movement  was 
iweeping  the  campuses.  It  was  very  seductive, 
[t  attracted  many  adherents  in  my  student  gen- 
eration. It  was  generally  assumed,  I  think,  that 
f  we  were  disarmed  and  unprepared  and  thus 
mprovocative  we  would  be  safe;  obviously,  no- 
>ody  would  attack  such  a  creature,  just  as  nobody 
vould  strike  a  man  with  glasses  on.  Hitler  dis- 
ibused  us  before  long  of  this  idea.  But  I  fear 
he  basic  fallacy  still  persists.  How  many  times 
lo  we  hear  it  said  with  a  sigh :  "If  only  the  Pres- 
dent  would  sit  down  and  talk  things  out  with 
Stalin !" 

Sometimes  we  show  the  reverse  of  this  particu- 
ar  medal.  Instead  of  projecting  our  own  image 
;o  others,  we  fail  to  think  of  them  as  human  beings 
it  all,  with  their  own  ve/y  real  sentiments  and 
•motions,  and  historic  and  cultural  traditions. 
Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this  faulty  think- 
ng,  in  combination  with  our  characteristic  im- 
patience, is  to  be  found  in  the  small  school  which 
from  time  to  time  advocates  preventive  war  on 
;he  Soviet  Union. 

Happily,  such  a  proposal  is  impossible  under 
)ur  constitutional  system,  as  the  Kremlin  well 
mows,  but  let  us  examine  it  anyway,  within  our 
present  frame  of  reference.  I  think  it  is  probably 
;rue  that  from  a  strictly  military  point  of  view 
jve  could  wreak  utter  destruction  on  the  Soviet 
Union — such  destruction,  in  fact,  as  would  make 
iny  menace  from  that  quarter  out  of  the  question 
for  possibly  as  much  as  a  generation.  If  it  were 
possible  for  a  great  nation  to  think  in  terms  of 
such  short-range  solutions  of  its  immediate  prob- 
lems, then  preventive  war  might  be  a  good  idea. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  those  who  advocate  such  a 
course  have  not  paused  to  consider  the  fury  of  re- 
renge  which  would  thus  be  engendered  in  the  Rus- 
sian peoples.  It  would  live  and  grow  to  pursue 
aur  sons  and  grandsons — yes,  even  beyond  the 
seventh  generation.    All  hope  of  ever  securing  the 


world  in  which  Russians  and  Americans  might 
live  as  brothers,  in  peace,  would  be  forfeit.  Such 
a  course  would  be  a  final  denial  of  faith  in  our  own 
democracy  and  of  the  moral  principles  for  which 
we  stand. 

A  basic  feature  of  the  great  debate  on  United 
States  policy  toward  China  during  these  recent 
years  has  been  the  question  of  whether  the  Com- 
munist ruler  of  China,  Mao  Tse-tung,  is  or  is  not 
purely  a  puppet  of  the  Kremlin.  I  think  it  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  must  consider  Mao  such  a  Kremlin 
puppet  and  that  we  must  guide  our  policy  accord- 
ingly for  the  presently  foreseeable  future.  But 
if  we  take  a  really  long  view,  I  believe  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Chinese 
people,  over  any  extended  period  of  time,  would 
be  satisfied  to  remain  slaves  and  victims  of  a  for- 
eign regime.  Eventually  that  people  will  insist 
on  coming  into  its  own.  Indeed,  as  we  look  further 
around  the  world,  we  must  realize  that  many  fac- 
tors will  inevitably  work  toward  a  better  dis- 
tribution and  equilibrium  of  power  among  the 
various  peoples  who  inhabit  the  earth,  and  a  les- 
sening of  the  dangerous  polarization  of  world 
power  between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Germany,  and  Japan  are  on  their  way 
toward  regaining  their  position  in  international 
society ;  new  and  potentially  powerful  nations  are 
arising  in  the  East.  None  of  these  will  be  denied, 
but  if  we  do  the  wise  and  right  things,  we  can 
beneficially  influence  the  direction  of  their  devel- 
opment. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  experimenting  with  a  world 
organization.  In  the  5  short  years  since  the 
war,  the  United  Nations  has  already  progressed 
much  further  than  the  League  did  in  the  20  years 
of  its  existence.  It  has,  in  fact,  already  cleared 
some  of i  the  obstacles  which  wrecked  that  organi- 
zation. We  are  impatient  because  it  will  not  solve 
all  of  our  new  problems  at  once.  But  if  we  pause 
to  survey  its  short  history  against  the  deep  back- 
ground of  historical  perspective,  then  we  can 
indeed  take  heart. 

There  will  be  many  and  even  greater  debates 
than  that  now  taking  place  before  we,  as  a  people, 
achieve  enough  patience  and  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding worthily  to  play  the  leading  role 
thrust  upon  us.  I  have  tried  to  suggest  to  you 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  problems  we  shall  face, 
and  a  few  guiding  lines  I  think  might  help  in 
their  solution.  They  are  the  most  challenging 
problems  which  have  faced  any  American  genera- 
tion since  the  days  of  our  founding  fathers. 


July  2,   7  95  J 
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U.S.  Answers  Czechoslovak  Charges  of  Border  Violations  and  False  Broadcasts 


[Released  to  the  press  July  20] 


The  following  is  the  text  of  a  note  sent  by  the  American 
Embassy  at  Prague  to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  on  June  19,  and  released  to  the  press  at 
Prague  today,  in  reply  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government's 
note  of  May  21  making  various  charges  against  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  border  violations,  broadcasts, 
and  other  matters: 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  with  reference  to  the  Ministry's  note 
of  May  21, 1951,  concerning  the  question  of  border 
violations,  certain  broadcasts  in  Czech  and  Slovak 
languages,  and  related  matters,  has  the  honor, 
pursuant  to  instructions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, to  make  the  following  reply : 

With  respect  to  the  charges  of  violations  of  the 
border  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  by  United  States  military 
personnel,  the  Ministry's  note  states  that  on  May 
4,  at  6  or  7  a.  m.,  military  personnel  in  two  autos 
crossed  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  between  frontier 
markers  22  and  23,  drove  around  frontier  bar- 
riers on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  studied  frontier 
installations,  used  field  glasses  and  photographed 
certain  objects. 

The  Embassy  informs  the  Ministry  that  the 
United  States  Government  does  not  condone  any 
violation  of  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  by  mem- 
bers of  its  armed  forces  whether  on  the  ground 
or  in  the  air. 

An  investigation  of  the  incident  referred  to  in 
the  Ministry's  note  has  been  made.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  indicate  that  the  crossing  of 
the  Czechoslovak  frontier  by  American  military 
personnel  at  the  place  indicated  did  in  fact  take 
place  and  that  it  was  unintentional  and  inadver- 
tent. The  American  military  personnel  in  ques- 
tion entered  Czechoslovak  territory  to  the  maxi- 
mum depth  of  95  yards  and  remained  there  ap- 
proximately 5  minutes. 

The  report  received  by  the  Ministry  is  inaccu- 
rate in  two  respects:  Members  of  the  American 
patrol,  which  numbered  six  men,  took  no  photo- 
graphs ;  furthermore,  they  drove  around  one  road 
barrier  but  not  two,  as  they  stopped  before  reach- 
ing the  second  barrier. 

The  explanation  of  this  unwitting  crossing  of 
the  Czechoslovak  frontier  appears  to  be  that  all 
members  of  the  patrol,  including  the  leader,  were 


unfamiliar  with  this  segment  of  the  frontier  and 
were  carrying  out  their  first  patrol  in  this  area. 
Furthermore,  there  was  no  sign  indicating  the 
presence  of  the  border  which  led  the  patrol  leader 
to  assume  that  the  second  barrier  marked  the  in- 
ternational boundary.  He,  as  well  as  members  of 
his  patrol,  failed  to  see  the  unpainted  border 
stones  in  line  with  the  first  barrier.  No  member 
of  this  patrol  realized  he  had  been  in  Czecho- 
slovakia until  so  informed  later  by  the  investigat- 
ing officer. 

Although  the  border  crossing  was  unintentional, 
the  investigating  officer  has  recommended  that 
disciplinary  action  be  taken  against  the  patrol 
leader  on  the  grounds  that  Ms  failure  to  make 
reconnaissance  before  passing  the  first  barrier  con- 
stituted a  failure  to  exercise  good  judgment. 

The  Embassy  assures  the  Ministry  that  all  pos- 
sible steps  are  being  taken  by  the  appropriate 
United  States  authorities  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  an  incident. 

As  stated,  the  United  States  Government  does 
not  tolerate  any  violation  of  the  Czechoslovak 
frontier  by  members  of  its  armed  forces  and  by 
the  same  token  will  not  tolerate  the  violation  of 
the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany  by  Czecho- 
slovak personnel.  In  this  connection  the  United 
States  Government  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  to  two  recent  violations 
in  which  armed  members  of  the  Czechoslovak 
armed  forces  crossed  the  border.  On  May  24  from 
approximately  0930  to  1000  hours  six  Czechoslovak 
soldiers  were  illegally  within  the  United  States 
Zone  of  Germany  at  the  Eegnitz  River  east  of  Hof 
in  the  American  area.  Furthermore  one  of  these 
soldiers  threatened  a  German  national,  Margarete 
Rausch,  with  a  machine-pistol  while  within  the 
United  States  Zone  of  Germany. 

At  approximately  0930  May  24  two  Czecho- 
slovak soldiers  dismounted  from  vehicles  in 
Czechoslovakia,  crossed  the  border  and  the  Regnitz 
River  and  penetrated  into  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  Zone  of  Germany  to  the  depth  of 
approximately  35  yards.  The  soldiers  told  Mrs. 
Rausch  that  she  had  been  cutting  grass  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  must  return  with  them.  Despite  her 
insistence  that  at  no  time  had  she  been  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, one  of  the  soldiers  pushed  a  machine- 
pistol  into  her  back  and  forced  her  to  return  across 
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a  stream  to  a  place,  likewise  in  Germany,  where 
she  had  been  working.  Four  more  Czechoslovak 
soldiers  joined  the  group  and  laughed  when  she 
told  them  they  were  all  standing  in  Germany.  Her 
husband,  Max  Rausch,  came  up  and  also  told  the 
soldiers  they  were  in  Germany.  During  the  course 
of  this  conversation  a  seventh  Czechoslovak  sol- 
dier, presumably  the  one  in  command,  remained 
in  Czechoslovak  territory  near  one  of  the  border 
markers  and  finally  signalled  to  the  six  soldiers 
who  thereupon  left  the  United  States  Zone. 

The  American  military  authorities  were  imme- 
diately notified  of  this  violation  of  the  United 
States  Zone  of  Germany  and  on  the  same  morning 
(May  24)  undertook  an  investigation.  The  in- 
vestigating officer  and  a  sergeant  while  standing 
at  the  spot  in  Germany  where  the  Czechoslovak 
soldiers  first  intercepted  Mrs.  Eausch  noticed  two 
Czechoslovak  soldiers  partially  concealed  in  the 
brush  on  the  Czechoslovak  side  of  the  border  with 
their  weapons  aimed  at  them.  As  the  American 
soldiers  started  towards  the  Rausch  house,  the 
Czechoslovak  soldiers  fired  two  shots,  apparently 
not  aimed  at  the  American  soldiers. 

From  the  circumstances  in  which  this  frontier 
violation  occurred,  particularly  the  fact  that  the 
Czechoslovak  soldier  who  was  apparently  direct- 
ing this  operation  took  care  to  remain  inside  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Embassy  is  justified  in  draw- 
ing the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  intentional 
violation  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
Zone  of  Germany. 

Between  11 :  00  and  noon  on  June  6  a  tractor 
dragging  logs  and  carrying  three  unarmed  civil- 
ians and  a  member  of  the  uniformed  Czechoslovak 
Security  Police  armed  with  a  machine  pistol,  was 
observed  crossing  the  border  twice  and  penetrating 
the  United  States  Zone  each  time  to  a  depth  of 
10  or  15  yards  near  Wies.  The  improvised  road 
used  by  the  Czechoslovak  personnel  was  clearly 
in  the  United  States  Zone.  After  the  second  un- 
authorized entry  of  the  armed  member  of  the  Se- 
curity Police,  he  was  apprehended  by  a  patrol  of 
the  United  States  constabulary.  He  was  returned 
to  Czechoslovak  authorities  at  approximately  2330 
on  June  7. 

The  United  States  Government  considers  these 
actions  as  entirely  uncalled  for  and  regards  the 
first  incident  as  particularly  flagrant.  The  Min- 
istry is  requested  to  undertake  a  careful  investiga- 
tion to  determine  who  was  responsible  for  these 
border  violations  and  to  insure  that  the  guilty 
person  or  persons  be  appropriately  disciplined. 
The  Embassy  expects  the  Ministry  to  show  the 
same  diligence  in  informing  it  of  the  results  of  the 
investigation  and  in  assuring  it  that  measures  to 
prevent  recurrence  have  been  taken,  as  was  shown 
by  United  States  authorities  in  connection  with 
the  incident  which  is  the  subject  of  the  first  part 
of  this  note. 

As  to  radio  broadcasts,  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment asserts  that  the  United  States  Govern- 


ment utilizes  broadcasting  stations  for  activities 
hostile  to  Czechoslovakia  and  in  so  doing  broad- 
casts false  news  and  propaganda  of  incitement 
against  Czechoslovakia  and  its  people.  Although 
the  Ministry  may  by  this  reference  intend  to  make 
accusations  against  the  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  Free  Europe  as  well  as  purely  commercial 
broadcasting  stations,  its  statements  on  the  subject 
appear  to  relate  chiefly  to  Radio  Free  Europe.  It 
should  be  made  clear  at  once  that  the  Voice  of 
America  represents  a  radio  broadcasting  organi- 
zation of  the  United  States  Government  while 
Radio  Free  Europe  was  organized. and  is  operated 
by  a  group  of  private  citizens.  It  is  a  division  of 
a  corporate  body,  the  Natural  Committee  for  a 
Free  Europe,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  More  than  16  million  American 
citizens  are  supporting  Radio  Free  Europe.  Thus 
while  the  American  people  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  activities  of  Radio  Free  Europe,  the  United 
States  Government  does  not. 

Since  Radio  Free  Europe  has  established  broad- 
casting stations  in  Germany  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  an  occupying  power 
is  involved  but  it  is  limited  to  matters  concerning 
frequency  usage  and  observance  by  Radio  Free 
Europe  of  any  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Allied 
High  Commission  that  may  be  applicable.  Radio 
censorship  does  not  exist  in  the  territory  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  freedom  of 
speech  prevails  there  as  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  believed  that  this  policy  is  fully  in  accordance 
with  the  obligations  of  international  law. 

The  United  States  Government  cannot  accept 
the  view  that  a  responsibility  exists  to  require  the 
Radio  Free  Europe  or  any  private  American  radio 
organization  to  transmit  only  what  will  please  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities.  The  Czechoslovak 
Government  will  doubtless  appreciate  that  free- 
dom of  expression,  whether  of  the  press,  radio,  or 
individual  utterance,  constitutes  a  fundamental 
principle  of  American  democracy,  indeed  of  the 
Western  democracies  generally.  Faithfully  ob- 
serving the  principle  of  freedom  of  information 
the  United  States  Government  does  not  attempt  to 
censor  the  American  press,  or  nonofficial  radio 
transmissions  either  from  the  United  States  or 
the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  possible  or  desirable  to  exercise  control 
over  these  organizations  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  information. 

Nothing  in  this  policy  violates  any  international 
agreement  concerning  Germany,  or  any  other  in- 
ternational agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
Government  is  a  party,  or  is  contrary  to  any  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  in  connection  with 
broadcasting  activities.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  fails  to  find  any  foundation 
for  the  charges  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
in  this  connection.  On  the  contrary  in  observing 
the   principle    of    freedom    of   information   the 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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U.S.-U.K.-French  Declaration  Expresses  Hope  For  U.S.S.R.  Agreement 
On    Foreign   Ministers   Meeting 


JOINT  DECLARATION 


{Released  to  the  press  June  21] 


The  following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  declaration 
delivered  by  the  United  States,  British,  and 
French  representatives  this  afternoon  at  the  depu- 
ties meeting  at  Paris: 

1.  On  June  15  the  three  western  governments 
communicated  a  renewed  invitation  to  the  Soviet 
Government  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  four  for- 
eign ministers  on  the  basis  of  the  large  measure 
of  agreement  reached  at  the  Paris  conference  on 
an  agenda  and  taking  into  account  the  views  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  three  western  govern- 
ments concerning  the  chief  point  in  disagreement. 

2.  As  has  been  fully  explained  by  the  three 
representatives  today,  the  Soviet  Government's  re- 
ply of  June  19  constitutes  a  rejection  of  this  invi- 
tation since  it  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  position 
previously  taken  up  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
The  experience  of  the  deputies  in  resuming  their 
meetings  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  made 
in  the  Soviet  note  of  June  4  shows  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  discussion  has  no  practical  utility. 

3.  The  invitation  to  the  Soviet  Government  for 
a  meeting  of  the  four  foreign  ministers,  in  accord- 
ance either  with  the  notes  of  the  three  western 
governments  of  May  31  or  those  of  June  15,  1951, 
remains  open  and  the  three  governments  express 
the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Government,  after  fur- 
ther consideration,  will  find  it  possible  to  transmit 
through  the  diplomatic  channel  its  acceptance  of 
this  invitation.  In  this  case,  if  necessary,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  governments  could  meet  im- 
mediately in  order  to  settle  the  date  and  other 
detailed  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of 
ministers. 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C. 
AMBASSADOR-AT-LARGE " 


JESSUP 


The  United  States  Government  has  examined 
the  note  of  the  Soviet  Government  dated  June  20. 
It  regrets  to  find  that  this  note  instead  of  indicat- 
ing the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
four  foreign  ministers  in  fact  rejects  that  invita- 


tion. In  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  which,  as  they  have  stated  in  their  notes 
of  June  15,  are  ready  to  have  the  ministers  pro- 
ceed to  their  task  of  seeking  to  reduce  the  existing 
tensions  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Government  still 
persists  in  raising  obstacles  to  prevent  such  a  meet- 
ing from  taking  place. 

It  is  necessary  to  review  the  situation  that  has 
been  created  by  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative in  the  73  meetings  which  have  been  held 
in  Paris  since  the  fifth  of  March. 

The  purpose  of  this  preliminary  meeting  of 
deputies  was  to  draw  up  an  agenda  for  a  meeting 
of  the  four  foreign  ministers.  From  the  outset, 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  tried  to  secure  a 
simple  listing  of  headings  which  would  identify 
the  problems  to  be  discussed  by  the  ministers.  The 
Soviet  representative,  on  the  other  hand,  through- 
out the  meetings  has  endeavored  to  draft  the 
agenda  in  such  a  way  as  to  prejudge  the  issues 
which  the  ministers  would  discuss  or  to  advance 
some  propaganda  theme  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. The  three  representatives  have  refused  to 
permit  the  discussion  of  drafting  the  agenda  to 
be  distorted  in  this  way  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  the  true  nature  of  the  task  for  which  the 
Paris  meeting  was  convoked.  They  have  stated 
frankly  that  this  preliminary  meeting  was  not  the 
place  at  which  governmental  decisions  on  ques- 
tions of  policy  were  to  be  made. 

Since  it  became  apparent  that  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative was  not  willing  to  cooperate  in  bringing 
to  a  conclusion  the  preparatory  work  in  Paris,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  Governments  of  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom, addressed  communications  to  the  Soviet 
Government  on  May  31  and  on  June  15.  These 
notes  contained  an  invitation  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  four  foreign 
ministers  in  Washington  on  the  basis  of  any  one 

1  Made  before  an  afternoon  session  of  the  Four-Power 
Deputies  Meeting  at  Paris  on  June  21  and  released  to  the 
press  simultaneously  at  Washington. 
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if  several  alternatives  among  which  the  Soviet 
jovernment  was  free  to  choose.  In  the  note  of 
^une  15,  after  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  first  pro- 
>osal,  it  was  proposed  that  the  ministers  should 
aeet  on  the  basis  of  the  large  measure  of  agree- 
nent  already  reached  in  Paris,  the  ministers  tak- 
ng  into  account  the  agenda  known  as  alternative 
3  and  the  exchange  of  notes  in  which  the  outstand- 
ng  point  of  disagreement  was  set  forth. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  again  suggested 
hat  the  deputies  should  continue  their  discus- 
ion  concerning  the  inclusion  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
>osal  on  "Atlantic  treaty  and  American  military 
>ases."  The  positions  of  all  four  delegates  in  re- 
gard to  this  proposal  have  been  fully  stated  and 
equired  no  further  clarification.  The  experience 
»f  the  deputies  in  resuming  their  meetings  in  ac- 
ordance  with  the  Soviet  proposal  in  its  note  of 
rune  4  proves  that  the  continuance  of  this  dis- 
ussion  has  no  practical  utility  and  merely  delays 
he  Ministers  from  proceeding  with  their  task  of 
eeking  to  reduce  the  existing  tensions  in  Europe. 

In  its  note  the  Soviet  Government  asserts  that 
t  would  be  prepared  to  have  its  treaties  of  mutual 
issistance  considered  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 
vhen  they  meet.  The  three  delegates  have  not 
jroposed  that  these  treaties  should  be  placed  on 
he  agenda.  The  Governments  of  the  three  West- 
ern Powers  have  always  considered  that  their  For- 
eign Ministers  would  be  entitled  to  discuss  the 
mestion  of  the  Soviet  treaties  of  mutual  assist- 
ive with  other  countries,  if  they  so  desired,  under 
;he  general  clause  of  item  I.  The  Soviet  Foreign 
Vlinister,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  is 
similarly  entitled  to  discuss  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty.  The  general  clause  of  item  I  in  the 
igenda  was  included  specifically  for  the  purpose 
)f  permitting  any  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  to 
expound  his  point  of  view  concerning  the  causes 
md  effects  of  existing  international  tensions. 
What  the  three  Western  powers  do  not  propose 
md  will  not  do  is  to  agree  to  include  as  a  specific 
tern  on  the  agenda  any  item  such  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  or  the  Soviet  treaties  of  mutual 
issistance,  in  regard  to  which  the  meeting  of 
;he  four  Ministers  is  not  competent  to  negotiate 
md  take  action. 

The  allegations  in  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment re  inequality  are  wholly  specious.  Dur- 
ing the  discussions  in  Paris  there  has  been  free 
md  equal  negotiation.  The  results  embodied 
in  the  agenda  alternative  B  do  not  correspond  en- 
tirely either  with  the  original  proposals  of  the 
Soviet  delegates  or  with  those  of  the  other  three 
delegates.  Adjustments  have  been  made  on  both 
sides.  It  is  utterly  fallacious  to  argue  that,  un- 
less every  proposal  of  the  Soviet  delegate  is  ac- 
cepted, a  position  of  inequality  is  created.  No 
such  principle  has  ever  been  thought  to  apply  to 
an  international  negotiation.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  already  pointed  out,  each  of  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers  without  discrimination  will  be  able  to 
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bring  up  and  express  his  views  on  any  question 
which  he  considers  pertinent,  whether  it  be  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  or  military  bases  or  the 
network  of  Soviet  military  treaties,  the  subver- 
sive activities  of  the  Cominform  or  any  other 
aspect  of  the  international  situation  in  Europe. 
The  Western  proposals  provide,  therefore,  for 
complete  equality  of  treatment  of  topics  not  suit- 
able for  specific  listing  on  the  agenda.  This  equal 
freedom,  which  has  never  been  questioned,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  the 
agenda  or  with  agreement  upon  proceeding  to  a 
meeting  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  invitations  and  suggestions  of  the 
three  Western  Governments. 

The  statement  in  the  Soviet  note,  that  the 
United  States  has  placed  any  condition  upon  the 
holding  of  the  meeting  of  the  four  Ministers,  is 
not  correct.  The  proposal  of  the  United  States 
in  its  note  of  June  15  was  that  without  any  fur- 
ther preliminaries  whatsoever  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters should  meet  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
already  obtained  at  Paris.  It  is  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  which  seeks  to  make 
the  meeting  of  the  Ministers  conditional  upon 
the  acceptance  of  an  additional  proposal  advanced 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Why  does  the  Soviet  Government  now  insist  on 
this  condition  to  a  meeting  of  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers?  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  interposing 
an  obstacle  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting?  Is  it 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  in  some  way  the  false 
impression  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  let  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  12  Allied  nations  to  achieve  security  for 
themselves  and  to  build  their  defenses  become  a 
subject  for  bargaining  with  the  U.S.S.R.  ?  The 
individual  and  collective  right  of  self-defense  is 
inalienable.  It  is  not  for  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  agenda  which  seeks  to  convey  a  contrary  im- 
pression is  acceptable.  The  efforts  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  achieve  security  and 
build  a  defense  threaten  no  one. 

The  United  States  Government  has  frequently 
proved  and  is  prepared  to  demonstrate  on  any 
occasion  that  these  efforts  are  undertaken  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
that  they  hold  no  menace  of  any  kind  for  any  na- 
tion that  desires  peace.  It  is  not  in  these  efforts 
that  any  cause  of  tension  is  to  be  found. 

What  then  is  the  obstacle  to  holding  a  meeting 
of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  ?  It  is  not  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  prevented  from  saying  what 
it  wishes  to  at  the  meeting ;  it  is  not  that  any  cause 
or  effect  of  existing  tension,  real  or  imagined,  is 
precluded  from  the  discussion ;  it  is  not  that  the 
broadest  possible  avenue  is  lacking  for  a  considera- 
tion of  proposals  for  the  international  control  and 
reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  and 
other  important  subjects.  The  obstacle  is  that  the 
Soviet  Government  wishes  to  impose  a  condition 
which  it  knows  is  unacceptable. 
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It  is  a  complete  deception  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  pretend  that  there  is  any  reason  why 
the  Foreign  Ministers  themselves  should  not  pro- 
ceed to  meet  and  deal  as  they  see  fit  with  any  ques- 
tions remaining  unresolved  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
liminary meetings  in  Paris.  The  Foreign  Minis- 
ters could  have  met  without  any  such  preliminary 
meetings  taking  place.  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  the  meetings 
would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Ministers.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
the  results  already  achieved  at  Paris  would  to  a 
very  large  extent  facilitate  that  work.  As  stated 
in  the  United  States  Government's  note  of  June 
15,  the  Ministers  should  be  able  on  this  basis  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  their  task  of  seeking  to 
reduce  the  existing  tensions  in  Europe.  It  is  only 
the  stubborn  obstructionist  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Government  which  prevents  this  work  of  the  Min- 
isters from  going  forward. 

The  United  States  Government  hopes  that  the 
Soviet  Government  will  reconsider  its  attitude  and 
that  its  Foreign  Minister  will  be  prepared  to  join 
the  other  three  Ministers  in  their  effort  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  June  21] 

Today  in  Paris  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France  renewed  the  invitation  twice  extended  to 
the  Soviet  Government  to  join  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Washington  at  an  early 
date.2 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  accept  this  invitation  so  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers  may  proceed  without  further  delay  to 
discuss  the  important  problems  causing  trouble 
in  Europe. 

We  believe  that  because  of  the  stalling  tactics 
adopted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  through  74  sessions  in 
Paris,  continued  meetings  of  the  deputies  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  further  meet- 
ings there  would  only  cause  delay. 


NAC  Signs  Treaty  on 
Armed  Forces  Status 

[Released  to  the  press  June  19] 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  deputies  at  London 
today  signed  a  treaty  concerning  the  status  of  their 
military  forces.  The  basic  purpose  is  to  define 
the  juridical  status  of  the  forces  of  one  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  country  when  stationed  in  the  terri- 
tory   of    another    treaty    country.    The    most 

2  Bulletin  of  June  11,  1951,  p.  933,  and  June  25,  1951, 
p.  1021. 
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important  provisions  lay  down  the  rules  concern- 
ing jurisdiction  of  offenses,  claims,  customs,  taxa- 
tion, and  immigration.  In  general,  all  persons 
covered  by  military  law,  whether  military  per- 
sonnel or  civilians,  will  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement. 

Statement  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Charles  Spof- 
ford,  member  and  chairman  NAC  deputies: 

The  agreement  on  the  status  of  armed  forces  which  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  (Nat)  governments  have  signed 
today  is  an  important  addition  to  the  structural  frame- 
work of  Nato.  We  believe  we  have  developed  a  multi- 
lateral charter  that  provides  a  uniform  and  administra- 
tively workable  basis  for  an  orderly,  consistent,  and  fair 
relationship  between  forces  from  one  Nat  country  and 
any  other  Nat  country  where  they  may  be  assigned  to 
serve. 

The  agreement  is  part  of  the  collective  defense  effort 
and  is  essential  for  the  development  of  the  integrated 
force  under  General  Eisenhower's  command.  It  gives 
the  governments  and  the  military  authorities  simple, 
practical  procedures  for  regulating  a  complex  relation- 
ship. It  guarantees  the  members  of  the  armed  forces 
adequate  legal  protection,  and  at  the  same  time,  without 
infringing  on  the  authority  of  the  military  command, 
fully  recognizes  the  peacetime  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  civilian  authorities  in  the  host  countries. 

The  development  of  collective  defense  in  peacetime 
requires  that  forces  of  various  countries  which  form  part 
of  the  integrated  force  for  the  defense  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  area  be  stationed  in  various  other  countries. 
They  must  be  free  to  move  from  one  country  to  another, 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  strategy  and  the  orders 
of  the  Supreme  Command.  It  is  essential  that  there  be 
uniformity  of  arrangements  governing  their  status  in 
countries  other  than  their  own  and  their  relationship 
to  the  authorities  and  people  of  those  countries.  The 
conclusion  of  this  agreement  is  an  important  step  in  our 
common  effort  to  organize  integrated  strength  adequate 
to  keep  the  peace. 


Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  Signed 

/Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  16] 

I  have  today  signed  H.  R.  1612,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.  The  act  ex- 
tends until  June  12,  1953,  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  and,  in  connection  with 
these  agreements,  to  make  certain  changes  in 
United  States  tariff  rates. 

By  extending  this  authority  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  the  Congress  has  reaffirmed  its  con- 
tinued adherence  to  a  program  which  has  been  a 
cornerstone  of  United  States  foreign  policy  for 
17  years.  Under  this  authority,  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  will  be  administered  with  the 
same  spirit  and  the  same  objectives  that  have  ani- 
mated it  from  the  beginning.  Through  our  trade 
agreements  with  other  nations,  and  in  particular 
through  the  multilateral  trade  agreement  known 
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s  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
be  United  States  will  continue  its  efforts  with 
ther  countries  to  expand  trade  by  the  reduction 
r  elimination  of  barriers,  and  thus  to  build  up 
lie  strength  of  the  free  world. 

In  signing  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
ict,  however,  I  must  point  out  that  some  of  the 
ew  procedural  provisions  are  cumbersome  and 
uperfluous.  Although  these  provisions  are  in- 
ended  to  insure  that  American  producers  will 
ot  suffer  serious  injury  from  the  operation  of  the 
Togram,  they  do  not  materially  add  to  the  safe- 
nards  which  already  exist  under  present  admin- 
strative  procedures. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  at  the  fact  that  some 
f  these  new  provisions  single  out  particular  types 
f  products  for  special  consideration.  One  of  the 
asic  principles  of  the  trade  agreements  program, 
epeatedly  enunciated  in  the  Congress,  is  that  the 
Congress  should  confine  its  legislative  mandate  in 
bis  field  to  general  principles.  The  dangers  of 
everting  to  product-by-product  legislation  in  the 
ield  of  tariffs  are  obvious. 


tenegotiations  With  Venezuela 
in  Trade  Agreement  Announced 

Released  to  the  press  June  18] 

During  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  the 
/[mister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Venezuela,  Dr. 
.louis  E.  Gomez  Ruiz,  informed  the  Department 
f  State  that  his  Government  considered  certain 
•rovisions  of  the  trade  agreement  of  November  6, 
939,  should  be  changed  to  conform  to  new  condi- 
ions  and  that  negotiations  to  this  end  should  be 
ommenced  as  soon  as  possible.  Thereafter,  the 
Venezuelan  Foreign  Office,  in  a  note  dated  June 
,  1951,  formally  requested  that  negotiations  be 
indertaken. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  pleased 
o  accede  to  the  Venezuelan  Government's  desire 
o  negotiate  and  has  accordingly  agreed  to  take 
he  necessary  steps  to  initiate  proceedings.  The 
isual  formal  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate,  in- 
luding  notice  of  public  hearings  and  the  list  of 
>roducts  imported  into  the  United  States  on  which 
Jnited  States  concessions  may  be  considered  dur- 
ng  the  negotiations,  will  be  issued  at  an  early 
late. 


Countries  Acceding  to 
rorquay  Protocol 

[Released  to  the  press  June  22] 

The  United  States  has  been  informed  by  the 
leadquarters  of  the  United  Nations  at  New  York 
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that  by  June  20,  1951,  more  than  the  required 
number — 21 — of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  had 
signed  the  decisions  agreeing  to  accession  of  Aus- 
tria, the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  Peru,  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Turkey,  to  the  General  Agreement. 
These  countries  negotiated  at  Torquay,  England, 
for  such  accession.  Under  the  Agreement,  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  existing  contracting  parties 
must  agree  in  the  case  of  each  new  country  in 
order  to  permit  its  accession. 

The  newly  acceding  countries  have  until  Octo- 
ber 21,  1951,  to  sign  the  Torquay  Protocol  and 
thus  become  contracting  parties  to  the  Agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Protocol,  concessions 
negotiated  between  an  acceding  country  and  other 
contracting  parties  are  to  be  put  into  force  30 
days  after  that  government  signs  the  Protocol. 


Procedure  for  Filing  War  Claims 
With  Belgium  Changed 

[Released  to  the  press  June  19] 

American  nationals  seeking  indemnification 
from  the  Belgian  Government  for  war  damage  to 
private  property  in  Belgium  have,  as  announced 
on  June  7,  1951,  until  September  2,  1951,  to  file 
their  applications  with  the  competent  Belgian  au- 
thorities.1 However,  the  Department  stated  in 
that  announcement  that  American  nationals  may 
file  their  applications  with  the  Belgian  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction. 

The  American  Embassy  has  now  been  informed 
by  the  Belgian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  that 
the  applications  should  be  filed  with  the  provincial 
director  of  the  War  Damage  Department  of  the 
province  in  which  the  damage  occurred,  that  forms 
and  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
petent provincial  authorities,  and  that  the  applica- 
tion must  be  made  by  the  claimant  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  agency  or  proxy. 

The  addresses  of  the  nine  provincial  war  damage 
offices  are  as  follows : 


Brabant 

4  Place  du  Petit  Sablon 

Brussels 

Hainaut 

31  Avenue  Reine  Astrid 

Mons 

Liege 

192  Boulevard  d'Avroy 

Liege 

Luxembourg 
Clos  des  Seigneurs 
Neufchateau 


Namur 

10  Avenue  de  Stassart 

Namur 

Antwerpen 

Frankrijklei,  71 

Antwerpen 

West-Vlaanderen 

August  Eeynaertstraat  2, 

Kortrijk 

Oost-Vlaanderen 

Sint  Pieters  Aalststraat,  60 

Gent 

LlMBUBG 

Koning  Albertstraat,  48 
Hasselt 


1  Bulletin  of  June  18,  1951,  p.  987. 
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If  the  damage  was  sustained  to  property  tem- 
porarily in  Belgium,  such  as  goods  in  transit,  the 
application  must  be  filed  with  the  provincial  au- 
thorities wherein  the  applicant  is  domiciled  and  if, 
in  such  cases,  the  applicant  has  no  domicile  in 
Belgium,  the  application  must  be  filed  with  the 
Brabant  Provincial  War  Damage  authorities. 

The  Belgian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  adds 
that  claimants  should  apply  to  the  competent  pro- 
vincial authorities  without  delay  for  (a)  the  forms 
requesting  the  intervention  of  the  state,  (b)  the 
forms  requesting  priority,  and  (c)  all  useful  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
intervention  of  the  state  is  requested. 


Point  4  Agreement 
With  Ethiopia  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  June  19] 

Ethiopia  and  the  United  States  on  June  16 
signed  a  technical  cooperation  agreement  under 
President  Truman's  Point  4  program.  The  pact 
was  signed  at  Addis  Ababa  by  American  Ambas- 
sador J.  Rives  Childs  and  Ethiopia's  Foreign 
Minister  Aklilou. 

The  pact  just  signed  is  a  general  or  "umbrella" 
agreement  under  which  specific  projects  will  be 
set  up  when  careful  surveys  of  Ethiopia's  needs 
have  been  made. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Bennett,  Point  4  Administrator, 
who  served  as  agriculture  adviser  to  the  Ethiopian 
Emperor  in  the  spring  of  1950,  welcomed  the  new 
agreement.     Dr.  Bennett  said : 

We  have  watched  sympathetically  the  efforts  of  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  to  bring  to  his  people  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  improved  health.  Under  the  agreement  just 
signed,  American  technicians  will  help  in  this  undertaking. 

When  I  was  in  Ethiopia  last  spring,  I  saw  evidence  of 
great  potential  development  in  this  remarkable  country. 
Huge  sources  of  untapped  hydroelectric  power  are  there. 
These  will  be  studied  by  United  States  and  Ethiopian 
experts  and  plans  will  be  made  to  harness  them  to  devel- 
opment of  other  rich  resources.  I  saw  countless  herds  of 
cattle,  a  potential  source  of  meat  for  Europe  and  of  in- 
come for  the  Ethiopians.  Yet  there  the  cattle  remain, 
for  lack  of  packing  plants,  refrigerated  cars — and  the 
rails  to  run  them  to  the  seaports.  Because  these  things 
are  not  at  hand,  the  cattle  are  killed  for  their  hides — 
the  only  exportable  item.  And  these  hides  arrive  at 
the  markets  in  such  poor  condition  that  they  bring  little 
return,  after  being  transported  a  thousand  miles  on 
muleback.  Thus  another  of  the  areas  where  our  mutual 
efforts  will  be  concentrated  is  in  that  of  transportation 
and  refrigeration. 

The  Ethiopian  Government,  realizing  the  gravity  of 
this  situation,  in  September  of  last  year  negotiated  two 
loans  for  a  total  of  7  million  dollars  from  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  This 
sum  is  to  be  spent  in  the  development  of  the  nation's  high- 
ways and  transportation  systems.  The  Government,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  loans,  has  set  up  an 
Imperial  Highway  Authority,  and  it  is  with  this  organi- 
zation that  the  Point  4  specialists  will  collaborate. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  health  and  sanitation 
conditions  represent  a  serious  problem.     In  the  low-lying 
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tropical  areas,  malaria,  typhus,  dysentery,  trachoma  and 
tuberculosis  are  prevalent.  Here  doctors  and  sanitary 
engineers  will  be  invaluable  in  teaching  health  education 
and  in  introducing  clean  water  supplies  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  and  health  of  the  worker.  Crop  diver- 
sification is  also  important  with  the  view  of  providing 
more  food  and  clothing  for  home  consumption  and  more 
materials  for  export. 

The  Ethiopian  Government  has  made  formal 
requests  for  technical  assistance  in  a  rural  develop- 
ment project  in  the  Harar  province ;  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  college;  aid  to  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  including  the  establishment 
of  an  Ethiopian-American  educational  service 
separate  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  under- 
taking teacher  training  work  with  materials  pre- 
pared in  the  United  States  and  under  the  direction 
of  American  educators  j  equipping  20  secondary 
schools  with  science  equipment  and  library  books ; 
vocational  education  for  nurses  and  midwives; 
assistance  in  analyzing  Ethiopian  resources  for 
new  development  projects;  the  establishment  of  a 
governmental  statistical  unit;  land  registration; 
livestock  census;  mineral  surveys;  the  establish- 
ment of  marketing  grades  and  standards ;  the  anal- 
ysis of  specific  industries  and  fellowships  for 
training  along  these  lines;  and  a  public  health 
assistance  program. 

The  transportation  problem  will  be  studied  with 
the  idea  of  building  a  highway  between  the  capital 
city  and  the  sea,  thus  ending  dependence  on  the 
one  French-owned  railroad  from  Addis  Ababa 
to  Djibouti. 

At  present  there  are  some  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  such  principal  cities  as  Addis  Ababa, 
Dessie,  and  Jimma  and  government  schools  for 
Moslems  also  exist  but  there  is  need  for  sizeable 
expansion  of  the  nation's  education  facilities.  In 
this  connection,  an  education  program  to  erase 
illiteracy  with  emphasis  on  adult  education  is 
under  consideration. 


Lt.  Gen.  C.  L.  Bolte  Sent 

on  Good-will  Mission  to  Ethiopia 

On  June  11,  the  White  House  announced  that 
the  President  is  sending  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Law- 
l'ence  Bolte,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States 
Army,  to  Ethiopia  as  his  personal  representative. 
General  Bolte  is  proceeding  on  a  good-will  mis- 
sion and  will  present  to  Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor 
of  Ethiopia,  a  message  of  friendship  from  the 
President.  The  Emperor  has  strongly  supported 
by  acts,  as  well  as  words,  the  principle  of  collective 
security  through  the  United  Nations. 

Last  summer,  Ethiopia  contributed  $100,000 
(Ethiopian)  for  medical  assistance  for  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea.  On  May  6, 1951,  nearly 
1,200  officers  and  men  of  the  Ethiopian  Expedi- 
tionary Force  arrived  in  Korea  to  participate,  as 
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;he  Emperor  stated  in  his  address  to  the  departing 
;roops,  in  a  "Crusade  in  defense  of  that  very  prin- 
ciple for  which  we  have  so  long  fought — freedom 
md  respect  for  the  freedom  of  others."  In  this 
connection,  General  Bolte  is  authorized  to  discuss 
vith  the  Emperor  military  matters  of  mutual  in- 
erest  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
md  Ethiopia. 

General  Bolte  is  traveling  by  military  aircraft 
md  expects  to  arrive  in  Addis  Ababa  on  June  12. 
rhe  General  will  be  accompanied  by  Lt.  Colonels 
kVilliam  J.  Gallagher,  Burton  R.  Brown,  and 
[nomas  R  Davis  of  the  Army,  and  by  Alfred  E. 
iVellons  of  the  State  Department.  General  Bolte 
}lans  to  depart  from  Addis  Ababa  on  June  16  and 
■eturn  to  Washington  via  Asmara,  Eritrea ;  Cairo, 
5gypt  and  North  Africa. 


»oint  4  Agreements  With 
-ibya  and  Eritrea  Signed 

Released  to  the  press  June  18] 

The  United  States  Government  on  June  15  con- 
luded  two  Point  4  general  agreements  for  Libya 
Lnd  Eritrea.  Both  agreements  were  signed  at 
xmdon  by  Ambassador  Walter  S.  Gifford.  Libya 
rill  receive  150  thousand  dollars  to  carry  on  an 
gricultural  education  program  and  a  soil  and 
rater  survey.  Eritrea  is  also  sponsoring  an  agri- 
ultural  education  program  and  will  receive  50 
housand  dollars. 

The  agreement  for  Eritrea  was  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  one  for 
ibya  received  the  signatures  of  the  United  States, 
xreat  Britain,  and  France.  Both  Libya  and 
Eritrea  are  under  temporary  United  Nations  trus- 
eeship.  The  administration  of  Libya  was  en- 
rusted  by  the  United  Nations  to  Great  Britain 
nd  France.  Great  Britain  is  the  sole  temporary 
rustee  for  Eritrea. 

On  November  21, 1949,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  providing  that 
jibya  (composed  of  Tripolitania,  Cyrenaica,  and 
he  Fezzan)  should  become  an  independent  state 
tot  later  than  January  1,  1952.  Libya's  transi- 
ion  to  independence  is  taking  place  under  the 
guidance  of  a  United  Nations  Commissioner,  ad- 
ised  by  a  council  of  six  nations  (Egypt,  France, 
taly,  Pakistan,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
states)  and  four  Libyan  representatives.  A  con- 
tituent  assembly  has  been  set  up  to  draft  a 
Lational  constitution  as  a  first  step  toward  self- 
;overnment. 

Since  World  War  II,  Eritrea  has  been  admin- 
stered  by  Great  Britain.  In  December  1950,  the 
Jnited  Nations  General  Assembly  decided  that 
Sritrea  should  be  federated  with  Ethiopia.  This 
ederation  is  scheduled  to  take  place  by  September 
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1952.    Both  countries  were  liberated  from  Italian 
control  during  World  War  II. 

Technical  Cooperation  Administrator  Henry  G. 
Bennett  said : 

The  Point  4  Program  offers  both  peoples  an  opportu- 
nity of  building  a  more  stable  and  prosperous  future  for 
themselves.  The  economies  of  both  are  predominantly 
agricultural.  Their  main  problem  is  to  produce  enough 
food  for  their  own  needs.  The  United  States  is  happy  to 
cooperate  with  them,  under  the  Point  4  Program. 

In  Libya,  there  is  an  urgent  problem  of  soil  erosion 
brought  about  by  the  destructive  effects  of  the  desert 
winds  and  the  overgrazing  of  the  "island"  meadows  scat- 
tered through  the  arid  land.  Eritrea  faces  a  problem  of 
conserving  its  water  resources  for  purposes  of  irrigation 
and  flood  control. 


Point  4  Agreement 
With  Cuba  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

A  Point  4  general  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  was  con- 
cluded in  Havana  today  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  State  and  the 
American  Embassy. 

Technical  Cooperation  Administrator,  Henry  G. 
Bennett,  said  he  is  particularly  glad  to  welcome 
Cuba  into  the  Point  4  family  because  of  the  friend- 
ly relations  which  have  been  maintained  between 
the  two  countries  ever  since  Cuba  gained  her  in- 
dependence. The  new  agreement,  he  said,  makes 
it  possible  to  continue  and  expand  the  successful 
experiments  in  the  production  and  processing  of 
kenaf  which  promise  to  add  a  major  source  of 
income  to  Cuba's  economy.     Dr.  Bennett  added: 

Cuba  has  depended  for  years  on  one  crop  to  produce 
most  of  its  income  and  to  provide  employment  for  its  rural 
workers.  This  crop,  of  course,  is  sugar  cane.  Cuba  is 
the  largest  producer  of  sugar  in  the  world  today  and  the 
largest  exporting  country.  But  in  the  fibre,  kenaf,  our 
neighbor  now  has  another  source  of  agriculture  income 
which  will  become  increasingly  important  as  it  is 
developed. 

Agronomists  and  botanists  studying  kenaf  dis- 
covered that  it  grows  taller  and  produces  more 
fibre  during  the  time  when  it  is  not  blooming. 
When  not  exposed  to  more  than  12y2  hours  of 
sunshine  daily,  the  plant  blooms  almost  constantly. 
Cuba,  even  during  the  rainy  season,  has  longer 
days  which  retard  the  blooming  and  produce  more 
fibre. 

Cuba's  first  commercial  crop  of  kenaf  was  grown 
in  1948  and  was  sold  to  spinners  in  the  United 
States  who  have  shown  sustained  interest  in  the 
fibre.  In  1949  they  bought  almost  all  of  the 
40,000  pounds  of  fibre  grown. 

One  of  the  major  problems  still  facing  kenaf 
growers  is  the  finding  of  a  way  to  efficiently  ex- 
tract the  fibre,  which  grows  in  the  bark  of  the 
stalk.  Considerable  progress  is  being  made  in 
developing  a  completely  mechanical  process  but, 
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until  that  becomes  a  reality,  growers  still  are 
forced  to  use  machinery  intended  for  henequen 
fibre  or  a  two-process  method  of  first  stripping 
the  bark  in  the  field  and  then  hauling  the  bark 
ribbons  to  retting  tanks  for  removal  of  the  fibre. 

From  the  beginning,  the  work  with  kenaf  in 
Cuba  has  been  one  of  cooperation  between  tech- 
nicians from  the  United  States  and  Cuba  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Cooperative  Fibre  Commission,  which 
coordinates  the  work.  The  Cuban  Government 
provided  facilities  at  its  agriculture  experiment 
station,  including  laboratories,  fields,  and  ma- 
chinery, and  appropriated  funds  for  labor,  local 
transportation,  and  special  equipment,  while  the 
United  States  Government  provided  the  salaries, 
expenses,  and  international  transportation  of 
American  technicians.  Private  industries  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  have  also  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  subject. 

The  strategy  of  developing  a  soft-fibre  crop  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  apparent.  American 
markets  are  large  and  raw  materials  could  become 
scarce  in  crises  that  clog  world  trade. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  the  request  of  the  Cuban  Government,  sent  an 
agricultural  mission  to  Cuba  in  1942.  It  had  sent 
a  small  exploratory  mission  3  years  earlier.  This 
first  mission  reported  the  potential  value  of  kenaf 
and  a  permanent  mission  was  dispatched  to  con- 
tinue the  studies.  Joe  E.  Walker,  of  Ola,  Ark., 
is  head  of  the  three-man  party  now  in  Cuba.  He 
has  been  there  since  1945. 

With  increased  production  and  better  methods 
of  processing  the  kenaf  fibre,  more  people  will  be 
employed  and  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
which  has  faced  the  sugar  cane  workers  in  the  off- 
seasons, will  be  relieved  to  some  extent. 

Also  under  a  Point  4  grant,  a  group  of  10  Cuban 
students  will  come  to  the  United  States  for  ad- 
vanced study.  Six  will  specialize  in  fibre  research, 
animal  husbandry,  dairy  industry,  poultry  hus- 
bandry, and  vocational  agriculture.  Six  will 
train  in  the  field  of  rural  education. 

Other  trainees  will  come  to  specialize  in  child 
health  and  welfare,  national  income  accounting, 
in-service  agricultural  training,  and  social  secu- 
rity and  social  services. 


Farm  Youth  Delegation  Commissioned 
as  "Grass  Roots  Ambassadors" 

[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

A  delegation  of  48  young  Americans  from  farms 
in  33  States  and  Alaska  were  commissioned  today 
by  Francis  H.  Russell,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  as  "grass  roots  ambassadors." 
These  young  people  are  among  58  Americans  who 
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will  leave  on  June  27  from  New  York  on  the  SS 
Georgic  for  a  4-months  stay  on  farms  in  22  foreign 
countries.  Young  farmers  from  the  same  coun- 
tries are  coming  to  the  United  States  to  stay  on 
American  farms  this  summer.  The  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange  program,  now  in  its  fourth 
year  of  operation,  is  sponsored  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
State.  Expenses  of  the  young  delegates,  who  are 
now  receiving  orientation  in  Washington  before 
embarking  on  their  trip,  are  paid  by  local  organi- 
zations and  individuals  here  and  abroad. 


Students  Receive  Fulbright 
Scholarships  for  Study  Abroad 

On  June  15,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
awards  to  643  Americans  for  study  abroad  under 
the  terms  of  the  Fulbright  Act.  Selected  by  the 
presidentally  appointed  Board  of  Foreign  Schol- 
arships, these  students  will  spend  a  year  of  study 
or  research  in  18  countries  which  have  signed 
agreements  with  the  United  States  to  utilize  some 
of  the  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  surplus 
property  sales  for  educational  exchanges.  This 
year's  awards  bring  to  a  total  of  1,866  the  schol- 
arships received  by  Americans  for  study  abroad 
under  the  act  since  the  beginning  of  its  operation  j 
in  1948. 

The  distribution  of  this  year's  awards  by  coun- 
try is  as  follows :  Australia,  20 ;  Austria,  50 ;  Bel- 
gium, 20 ;  Burma,  2 ;  Egypt,  8 ;  France,  166 ;  Greece, 
12;  India,  16;  Iran,  3;  Italy,  101;  Netherlands, 
30;  New  Zealand,  10;  Norway,  23;  Pakistan,  1; 
Philippines,  6;  Thailand,  1;  Turkey,  4;  United 
Kingdom,  170.  About  100  additional  awards  to 
American  students  will  be  announced  in  the  near 
future. 

Competition  for  next  year's  awards  was  an- 
nounced on  May  5,  1951.  Americans  interested 
in  applying  for  these  scholarships  should  do  so 
through  the  Fulbright  advisers  on  their  campuses, 
or  directly  to  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, 2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  \ 
York.  The  deadline  for  applications  is  October 
15,  1951. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Charles  R.  Burrows  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Regional  American  Affairs,  and  alternate  to  the  United 
States  representative  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  effective  May  21,  1951. 

William  J.  Sheppard  as  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  International  Security  Affairs,  effective  June 
8,  1951. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MEETINGS 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 

Adjourned  During  June  1951 

Actuaries,  13th  International  Congress  of 

Aviation  Organization,  International,  Civil  (Icao)  : 

Assembly :  Fifth  Session 

Canadian  Trade  Fair,  Fourth  International 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  of  the  United  Nations  (Fao)  : 

Council:  Twelfth  Session 

Working  Party  on  Long-Term  Program 

Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of: 

Meeting  of  Deputies 

Journeys  Medicates:  25th  Session 

Labor  Organization,  International  (Ilo)  : 

34th  International  Labor  Conference 

Governing  Body:  115th  Session 

Medicine    and    Pharmacy,    Thirteenth    International    Congress    on 

Military 

Statistical  Institute,  Inter- American : 

Committee  on  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas:  Fourth  Session   .    . 

Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  National  Statistics 

Textile  Arts  and  Fashion,  International  Exhibition  of: 

Art  Exhibit 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Economic,  Employment  and  Development  Commission   .... 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Sixth  Session  ....... 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Fourth  Session  .    .    . 
Universal  Postal  Union: 

Executive  and  Liaison  Committee: 

14th  Session 

Wheat  Council,  International: 

Fifth  Session 

Women,  Inter- American  Commission  of: 

Second  Assembly 

World  Health  Organization  (Who): 

Executive  Board:  Eighth  Session 

In  Session  as  of  June  30,  1951 

Aeronautical  Exposition,  19th  International 

Arts  and   Modern  Architecture,   Ninth  International  Exhibition  of 

Decorative  and  Industrial 

Crystallography,  International  Union  of: 

Second  General  Assembly 

Festival  of  Britain 

German  Debts,  Tripartite  Commission  on 

Materials  Conference,  International 

Sugar  Council,  International 

Swiss-Allied  Accord,  Four  Power  Conference  on 

Telecommunication  Union,  International  (Itu)  : 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee:  Sixth  Plenary  As- 
sembly     

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly:  Fifth  Regular  Session 

Trusteeship  Council:  Ninth  Session 

International  Law  Commission:  Third  Session 

United  Nations   Educational,   Scientific  and   Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco)  : 
General  Conference:  Sixth  Session 


The  Hague June  7-12 

Montreal June  5-18 

Toronto May  28- June  8 

Rome June  11-25 

Rome May  28- June  9 

Paris March  5- June  21 

Brussels June  9-13 

Geneva June  6-30 

Geneva May  28-June  2 

Paris June  17-23 

Washington June  11-15 

Geneva June  2-8 

Turin April  1-June  30 

New  York May  14- June  1 

Geneva May  29- June  16 

Mexico  City May  28-June  16 

St.  Gallen May  21- June  1 

London June  13-16 

Santiago May  30- June  14 

Geneva June  4-9 

Paris June  15- 

Milan May  5- 

Stockholm June  27- 

England May  3- 

London May  24— 

Washington February  26- 

London June  25- 

Bern March  5- 

Geneva June"5- 

New  York September  19, 

1950- 

New  York June  11- 

Geneva May  15- 

Paris June  18- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  July  1  August  31,  1951 

American  States,  Organization  of  (Oas)  : 

Inter- American  Cultural  Council:  First  Meeting Mexico  City 

Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council:  Special  Meeting  .    .      Mexico  City 

Aviation  Organization,  International  Civil  (Icao): 

Legal  Committee:  Eighth  Session Montreal 

Search  and  Rescue  Division:  Third  Session Montreal 

Bank    for    Reconstruction    and    Development,    International — and 
International  Monetary  Fund: 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Governois Washington 

Building  Exhibition,  "Constructa":  the  25th Hannover 

Chemistry,  International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied: 

Sixteenth  General  Conference New  York 

Chemistry,  12th  International  Congress  on  Pure  and  Applied     .    .    .      New  York  and  Washington 


Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers,  International  Conclave  of     .    .    . 

Cinematographic  Art,  Twelfth  International  Festival  of 

Education,  14th  International  Congress  on  Public 

Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

Entomology,  Ninth  International  Congress  of 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (Fao)  : 

Second  Conference  on  Mechanical  Wood  Technology 

Regional  Meeting  on  Land  Utilization  in  Tropical  Areas  of  Asia  and 
the  Far  East. 
Geodesy  and  Geophysics:  International  Union  of: 

Ninth  General  Assembly 

Interparliamentary  Union,  XL  General  Assembly 

Izmir  International  Fair 

Labor  Organization,  International  (Ilo)  : 

Meeting  of  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Status  and  Conditions  of 

Employment  of  Domestic  Workers 

Governing  Body:  116th  Session 

Lifeboat  Conference,  Sixth  International 

Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission,  Meeting  of  International.    .    .    . 
Physics,  International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied: 

Seventh  General  Assembly 

Physics,  Conference  on  Problems  in  Quantum 

Poultry  Congress,  Ninth  World's 

Sanitary  Organization,  Pan  American  (Paso)  : 

Fifth  Session  of  the  Directing  Council  and  the  Regional  Committee 

of  the  World  Health  Organization 

14th  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Survey  Officers,  Conference  of  British  Commonwealth 

Tariffs  and  Trade,  Sixth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 

General  Agreement  on 

Telecommunication  Union,  International  (Itu)  : 

Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

13th  Session 

Agenda  Committee 

Economic  Committee 

Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  Draft  Convention  Relating 

to  the  Status  of  Refugees  and  Stateless  Persons 

Regional    Conference    of    Non-governmental    Organizations    on 

United  Nations  Information 

Committee  on  International  Criminal  Jurisdiction 

United  Nations  Educational,   Scientific  and   Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco)  : 

Executive  Board:  26th  Session 

Seminar  on  Teaching  of  Visual  Arts  in  General  Education  .... 

Seminar  on  Teaching  of  History 

Whaling,  International  Commission  for  the  Regulation  of: 

Third  Meeting 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department 
♦Tentative. 


New  York  and  Washington 

Venice 

Geneva 

Edinburgh 

Amsterdam 


Igls,  Austria    .... 
Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon 


Brussels    .    .    . 
Istanbul    .    . 
Izmir,  Turkey , 


Geneva . 
Geneva , 
Ostend  . 
Bern  .    . 


Copenhagen . 
Copenhagen . 
Paris .    .    .    . 


Washington 
Washington 
London.    . 


Geneva . 
Geneva. 


Geneva . 
Geneva. 
Geneva . 


September  10 
August* 

September  11- 
September  4- 


September 
July  3- 

September  8- 
September  8-9 

and  14-15 
September  3- 
August  8- 
July  12- 
August  19- 
August  17- 

August  6- 
September  17- 


August  21- 
September  6- 
August  20- 


July  2- 
July  2- 
July  22- 
July  2- 

July  11- 
July  6- 
August  2- 


September  24- 
September  20- 
July  9- 

September  17- 

August  16- 


July  30- 
July  23- 
July  23- 


Geneva July  2- 


Indonesia . 
Geneva .    . 


Paris . 

Bristol 
Sevres 


July  10- 
August  1- 


July  11- 
July  7- 
July  11- 


Capetown 

of  State,  June  22,  1951. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  MATERIALS  CONFERENCE 


by  Willis  0.  Armstrong, 

Acting  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  International  Materials  Policy 


The  industry  of  the  world  depends  upon  a  wide 
range  of  raw  materials.  During  the  past  decade, 
as  a  result  of  wartime  and  reconstruction  needs, 
the  capacity  of  the  world  to  process  raw  mate- 
rials has  very  greatly  increased.  This  of  course 
is  a  necessary  development,  if  the  output  of  fin- 
ished goods  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  world's  population. 

The  supply  of  most  raw  materials  has  also  in- 
creased, but  in  some  cases  it  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  increase  of  processing  capacity,  or  with  the 
great  expansion  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
economies  and  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  times  of  depression,  the  producers  of  raw 
materials  frequently  experience  much  distress. 
This  is  because  mines  and  plantations  have  rela- 
tively fixed  production  costs  and  because  a  col- 
lapse in  demand  for  raw  materials  may  mean  a 
sharp  reduction  in  price.  This  situation  existed 
during  part  of  the  1930's,  and  raw  material  prices 
and  production  were  at  a  relatively  low  level  for 
several  years. 

Military  preparations  in  the  late  thirties  greatly 
stimulated  the  demand  for  raw  materials,  and 
prices  and  production  rose  accordingly.  During 
the  war  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  United 
States  increased  greatly,  and  since  the  war  there 
has  been  heavy  expansion  in  the  industries  of  other 
countries.  This  means  that  the  world  has  con- 
tinued to  require  raw  materials  at  a  rate  much 
higher  than  that  which  prevailed  before  World 
War  II. 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
large  supplies  of  some  of  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  raw  materials.  But  there 
are  many  raw  materials  which  are  located  pre- 


The  International  Materials  Conference  is  the  col- 
lective title  of  a  group  of  separate  international 
commodity  committees  charged  with  reviewing  the 
supply  position  for  essential  materials  which  are 
in  short  supply,  or  in  danger  of  becoming  so,  and 
with  recommending  to  governments  measures  for 
increasing  supplies  and  insuring  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  such  materials  throughout  the  free  world. 
The  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  invited  interested  coun- 
tries to  participate  in  the  new  organization  in  Janu- 
ary 1951.  The  first  committee  met  at  Washington 
on  February  25.  To  date  seven  committees  have 
been  formed,  with  27  countries  participating.  Edwin 
T.  Gibson,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Administration,  is  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Group ;  Charles  W.  Jeffers  is  Executive  Secretary. 


dominantly  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Con- 
sequently if  our  industry  is  to  flourish,  we  must 
import  an  ever  widening  range  of  essential  sup- 
plies, primarily  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America. 

At  the  same  time,  other  manufacturing  coun- 
tries, primarily  in  Western  Europe,  look  to  us  as 
an  exporter  of  some  of  the  raw  materials  which 
they  require  for  their  industrial  establishments. 
A  very  high  level  of  international  trade  in  raw 
materials  is  therefore  essential  if  the  industries  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries are  to  maintain  their  output  of  finished  goods. 
Countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
primarily  engaged  in  producing  raw  materials 
must  import  finished  goods  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  especially  if  they  are  to  continue 
and  expand  their  production  of  the  raw  materials 
which  we  need. 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  demand  for 
raw  materials  of  any  of  the  manufacturing  coun- 
tries, because  of  our  high  standard  of  living  and 
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the  very  size  of  our  country.  In  addition,  many 
countries  look  to  us  for  material  and  financial 
assistance  and  expect  to  be  able  to  buy  from  us  the 
most  highly  developed  instruments  of  production 
and  capital  equipment,  so  that  they  may  proceed 
with  the  development  of  their  own  economies.  Be- 
cause we  are  deficient  in  many  materials,  and  be- 
cause we  must  be  prepared  to  mobilize  quickly  for 
defense  and  to  assist  our  friends  in  their  defense, 
we  decided  several  years  ago  to  establish  and  main- 
tain stockpiles  of  critical  items.  These  would  be 
available,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  supply  our  in- 
dustry in  a  full-scale  war  effort.  Our  stockpiling 
program  thus  is  an  additional  factor  in  determin- 
ing our  general  requirements  for  raw  materials. 


In  addition,  major  changes  in  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  world  led  to  less  concentration  of 
control  over  important  sources  of  raw  materials. 
Whereas  it  had  been  possible  during  World  War 
II  for  a  small  number  of  countries  to  control  large 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  through  their  control 
over  territories  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  through 
wartime  controls  over  private  enterprise,  particu- 
larly shipping,  the  situation  changed  quite 
markedly.  A  number  of  countries  which  are  pri- 
mary producers  of  raw  materials  achieved  politi- 
cal independence,  and  began  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  important  resources  which  were  at  their 
disposal  and  which  are  required  by  the  industrial 
countries  of  North  America  and  Europe. 


World  War  II  Controls 

During  World  War  II  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  established  firm  controls  over  raw 
materials  which  originated  in  their  territories. 
In  addition,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  or- 
derly buying  of  raw  materials  which  came  from 
other  territories  not  under  the  political  control 
of  either  side.  Much  effort  and  money  were  put 
into  expanding  the  production  of  goods  needed 
for  the  war  effort,  and  careful  arrangements  were 
made  for  internal  rationing  of  essential  goods  in 
the  allied  countries,  and  for  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  available  supplies  among  them.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  there  was  considerable  scope 
for  expanding  the  output  of  raw  materials,  and 
full  advantage  was  taken  of  this  possibility.  By 
effective  government  controls,  fixed  prices  were 
maintained,  production  was  frequently  subsidized, 
and  competition  in  acquiring  raw  materials  was 
eliminated  or  reduced. 

After  the  war,  most  countries  dropped  their 
price  controls.  In  cases  in  which  there  had  been 
government  buying  of  raw  materials  and  govern- 
ment control  over  raw  material  stocks,  these  too 
were  eliminated,  and  business  went  back  to  pri- 
vate hands.  The  whole  mechanism  of  interallied 
controls  and  allocations  was  scrapped  and  it  was 
assumed  that  such  extraordinary  measures  were 
no  longer  necessary.  Some  raw  material  pro- 
ducers expected  a  great  decline  in  demand,  but 
this  did  not  develop  as  they  anticipated.  Instead, 
most  raw  materials  maintained  a  rather  firm  price 
level,  and  the  world  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
absorb  much  higher  quantities  than  was  the  case 
in  the  preceding  decade. 
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Why  International  Cooperation? 

The  interdependence  of  the  modern  world  is  at 
no  point  illustrated  more  forcefully  than  in  the 
case  of  raw  materials.  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica needs  the  goods  which  are  produced  by  In- 
donesia, Thailand,  India,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  industrial 
output  and  support  their  populations.  By  the 
same  token,  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America  cannot  live  without  obtaining 
goods  from  Europe  and  North  America.  The 
development  of  new  sovereign  nations,  particu- 
larly in  Asia,  means  that  any  effort  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  shortage  or  surplus  in  raw  materials  must 
be  developed  on  a  basis  of  genuine  effective  co- 
operation among  a  fairly  large  number  of  sov- 
ereign states  and  peoples.  If  such  a  coopera- 
tive approach  is  not  developed,  countries  may 
tend  to  bargain  the  raw  materials  they  possess 
against  the  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods 
they  need;  but  to  do  this  on  a  narrow  bilateral 
basis  leads  only  to  holding  back  supplies,  reducing 
levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living,  and 
increasing  international  animosity. 

The  free  world  faces  a  situation  of  danger  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  aggression.  In  order  to 
meet  this  threat,  the  free  world  must  be  strong 
enough  militarily  to  beat  off  actual  aggression, 
must  be  strong  enough  economically  to  provide 
for  maintaining  and  improving  levels  of  living, 
and  must  be  able  to  accomplish  all  this  on  the 
basis  of  free  and  willing  international  coopera- 
tion. In  raw  materials  this  means  that  each 
country  of  the  free  world  has  a  responsibility  to 
manage  its  own  resources  and  deal  with  other 
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countries  in  such  a  way  that  the  free  world  ob- 
tains the  most  efficient  use  of  supplies  which  are 
available.  The  needs  of  defense  must  be  met,  and 
so  must  the  essential  civilian  needs  of  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world.  No  one  country  can  accomplish 
this  by  itself,  and  all  must  work  in  cooperation. 
Instead  of  trading  one  specific  commodity  or  re- 
source against  another,  countries  must  trade  gen- 
eral cooperation  in  all  commodities  for  general 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  other  countries. 

Korea  and  the  Raw  Materials  Problem 

In  the  summer  of  1950,  the  raw  materials  mar- 
kets of  the  world  were  disrupted  by  a  rush  of 
buying  set  off  by  the  aggression  in  Korea.  The 
surge  in  demand  came  in  part  from  speculation, 
in  part  from  emerging  defense  requirements,  in 
part  from  consumers'  efforts  to  lay  in  stocks 
against  future  shortages.  Prices  rose  steadily 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  Delivery  dates 
lengthened.  Widespread  concern  began  to  be  felt 
among  the  free  nations,  as  they  saw  they  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  assure  themselves  of  deliveries 
oi  needed  materials  on  time  and  at  reasonable 
prices  if  conditions  were  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 
Speculation  and  scare  buying  could  be  expected 
to  subside,  but  because  of  mounting  defense  re- 
quirements no  significant  decline  in  demand 
seemed  probable.  Acquisition  of  essential  goods 
in  this  sellers'  market  would  continue  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  bargaining  power  of  consumers, 
without  regard  to  the  end  use  served.  A  threat 
svas  seen  to  the  success  of  newly  launched  mili- 
tary production  programs,  the  maintenance  of 
itable  economies,  and  the  continuation  of  econom- 
c  development  programs,  all  objectives  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
igainst  the  Soviet  menace. 

Throughout  the  fall  of  1950,  governments  took 
i  number  of  first  steps  to  meet  specific  and  general 
problems  of  raw  materials  shortages.  The 
United  States,  in  September,  imposed  export  con- 
trols on  cotton,  to  insure  equitable  distribution 
imong  importing  countries.  (The  shortage  in 
;his  case  was  due  chiefly  to  a  poor  crop  in  the 
United  States.)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  and  the  President  approved  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  which  gave  the 
jovernment  authority  to  stabilize  prices  and 
wages,  allocate  materials,  reduce  or  eliminate  non- 
essential consumption,  and  expand  production  of 
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scarce  materials  and  of  essential  goods  and  serv- 
ices. At  about  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
took  the  initiative  in  bringing  together  major 
wool-producing  countries  to  determine  whether  a 
serious  shortage  was  imminent,  and  if  so,  whether 
international  allocation  should  be  instituted. 
This  conference  was  inconclusive,  but  it  indicated 
how  future  international  action  on  commodity 
problems  could  be  planned.  The  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (Oeec)  di- 
rected its  commodity  committees  to  begin  com- 
prehensive studies  of  the  supply  and  demand  out- 
look in  their  respective  fields.  The  Organization 
of  American  States  (Oas)  evidenced  a  similar  in- 
terest. The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(Nato)  also  began  to  examine  the  raw  materials 
problem,  as  it  had  a  bearing  upon  the  military 
production  programs  of  member  nations.  In  No- 
vember and  December,  initial  plans  were  drawn 
by  interested  governments  for  an  intergovern- 
mental conference  to  study  the  need  for  interna- 
tional action  on  rubber. 

These  scattered  efforts  confirmed  and  empha- 
sized the  need  for  a  standing  international  organi- 
zation to  deal  promptly  with  commodity  shortages 
of  all  types  in  accordance  with  uniform  principles. 
They  also  revealed  that  such  an  organization 
should  be  built  upon  a  broader  geographic  base 
than  was  provided  by  the  Oeec,  Oas,  Nato,  or  by 
any  other  existing  international  organization 
equipped  to  deal  with  both  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural commodity  problems.  The  geography  of 
raw  materials  is  a  matter  of  chance,  with  no 
country  or  area  self-sufficient  in  the  materials  it 
needs  and  with  each  controlling  some  resources 
to  which  others  must  have  access.  The  United 
States  and  her  Western  European  military  allies 
do  not  by  any  means  control  all  of  the  materials 
that  are  necessary  to  modern  industry.  The 
United  States  is  certainly  the  most  fortunate 
country  in  this  respect.  Yet  we  must,  for  ex- 
ample, import  all  our  natural  rubber,  from  such 
remote  areas  as  Malaya,  Indonesia,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  Thailand,  and  Liberia ;  our  tin  from  Ma- 
laya, Indonesia,  and  Bolivia;  our  industrial  dia- 
monds from  the  Belgian  Congo  and  South  Africa. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is  the  major 
source  not  only  of  manufactured  goods,  but  of 
some  of  the  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton,  sulphur, 
and  molybdenum,  which  other  areas  must  import. 
An  organization  wide  enough  to  embrace  free 
countries  in  all  areas  of  the  world  was  required. 
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Formation  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference 

The  way  in  which  international  action  on  raw 
materials  could  best  be  organized  was  widely  dis- 
cussed within  and  among  governments  through- 
out the  fall.  Guided  by  the  results  of  this  study 
and  recognizing  that  circumstances  required  ac- 
tion without  additional  delay,  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  and  President  Truman,  during  the  former's 
visit  to  Washington  in  November-December  1950, 
reached  tentative  agreement  upon  plans  for  an 
ad  hoc  intergovernmental  organization  specifi- 
cally designed  to  handle  the  raw  materials  prob- 
lems of  the  current  period.  These  plans  were 
then  discussed  with  the  government  of  France. 

On  January  12,  1951,  the  three  governments 
issued  a  joint  statement  reporting  their  agreement 
that: 

Proposals  should  be  made  to  other  interested  govern- 
ments for  the  creation  of  a  number  of  standing  interna- 
tional commodity  groups,  representing  the  governments 
of  producing  and  consuming  countries  throughout  the 
See  world  which  have  a  substantial  interest  in  the  com- 
modities concerned.  These  commodity  groups  would  con- 
Sand  recommend  to  governments  the  specific  action 
which  should  be  taken,  in  the  case  of  each  commodity,  m 
order  to  expand  production,  increase  availabi  ities  con- 
serve supplies,  and  assure  the  most  effective  distribution 
and  utilization  of  supplies  among  consuming  countries. 
Early  action  is  called  for  with  respect  to  certain  com- 
modities The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
therefore  agreed  to  send  invitations  immediately  to  other 
interested  friendly  governments  for  the  establishment  of 
certain  of  the  standing  commodity  groups  refeiied  to 
above.  Others  can  be  created  as  the  needs  of  the  free 
world  require.  Also,  the  three  governments  wi  establish 
immediately  in  Washington  a  temporary  Cential  Gioup 
to  provide  a  servicing  mechanism  for  the  standing  com- 
modity groups.  There  will  be  early  consultations  with 
interested  governments  and  appropriate  international  or- 
ganizations with  respect  to  the  continuing  functions  and 
membership  of  the  Central  Group. 

This  was  the  start  of  the  International  Ma- 
terials Conference. 

Organization  and  Activities  of  the  IMC 

The  temporary  Central  Group  has  now  been  sup- 
planted by  a  group  of  enlarged  membership  that 
is  representative  of  the  world-wide  scope  of  the 
Imc.  In  addition  to  the  original  members,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France, 
representatives  of  Canada,  Italy,  India,  Australia, 
Brazil,  and  of  the  Oeec  and  Oas  now  serve  on  the 
Central  Group.  This  group  has  two  principal 
functions :  to  service,  although  not  to  supervise, 
the  work  of  the  individual  commodity  committees 
and  to  issue  invitations  for  new  committees  as  the 
need  is  shown. 
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To  date,  seven  standing  committees  have  been 
formed.  They  are  virtually  autonomous  bodies, 
free  to  consider  any  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
world  shortages  in  the  commodities  concerned. 
They  have  no  sanctions,  however,  and  are  em- 
powered only  to  make  recommendations  to  gov- 
ernments. No  government  has  delegated  to  a 
committee  authority  to  decide  for  it  how  much  of 
the  commodity  it  must  make  available  or  show 
much  it  shall  be  permitted  to  consume.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  committees  to  examine  all  possi- 
bilities for  a  better  balancing  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  it  is  their  responsibility  to  devise  solu- 
tions that  will  be  acceptable  to  enough  of  the 
important  producers  and  consumers  of  the 
commodity  to  achieve  the  necessary  results.  They 
are  not  specifically  concerned  with  problems  of 
price,  but  indirectly,  through  restoring  order  to 
world  markets,  they  may  be  expected  to  make  a 
considerable  contribution  to  the  stabilization  of 
prices. 

Membership  in  each  committee  is  limited  to 
those  countries  which  have  a  substantial  produc- 
ing or  consuming  interest  in  the  commodities  con- 
cerned. In  all,  27  countries  are  now  directly  rep- 
resented upon  one  or  more  committees.  The  table 
shows  the  country  participation  on  the  commit- 
tees and  the  Central  Group  as  of  June  20,  1951. 
For  most  commodities  covered  by  the  Imc,  mem- 
ber countries  together  account  for  between  80  and 
90  percent  of  production  and  consumption  in  the 
free  world. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Imc  would  be  nulli- 
fied, however,  if  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  committees  and  share  in  the  bene- 
fits were  extended  only  to  member  countries. 
Therefore,  each  committee  has  taken  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  nonmember  governments  in 
the  free  world.  Questionnaires  are  circulated  to 
these  nonmember  countries,  just  as  they  are  to 
members,  and  the  opportunity  is  extended  to  them 
to  appear  before  the  committees  if  they  wish  to 
explain  their  needs  orally.  Where  allocation  sys- 
tems are  drawn  up,  supplies  for  both  nonmember 
and  member  governments  will  be  provided  on  an 
equitable  basis.  The  weekly  reports  on  the  prog- 
ress of  Imc  are  drafted  with  the  information 
needs  of  nonmember  governments  specifically  in 
mind  and  the  Central  Group  has  recently  recom- 
mended that  periodic  restricted  reports  be  pre- 
pared for  nonmember  governments.  Much  of  the 
data  with  which  the  Imc  deals  would,  if  publicly 
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•evealed,  have  an  important  impact  on  commodity 
narkets.  Therefore,  until  action  is  ready  to  be 
aken,  much  information  regarding  the  work  of 
mc  must  be  held  on  a  confidential  basis. 

rhe  Commodity  Committees 

The  seven  committees  now  operating  are : 

Copper,  zinc  and  lead 

Sulphur 

Cotton  and  cotton  linters 

Tungsten-molybdenum 

Manganese-nickel-cobalt 

Wool 

Pulp  and  paper 

Behind  each  of  these  committees  is  a  story  of 
,cute  shortages  jeopardizing  essential  civilian  in- 
lustries  or  defense  preparations.  Each  com- 
oodity  covered  is  basic  to  our  world  today.  Each 
s  needed  by  countries  around  the  world  but  pro- 
luced  in  adequate  quantity  by  comparatively  few 
if  them. 

Copper,  zinc,  and  lead  are  the  basic  nonf  errous 
aetals,  used  in  one  form  or  another  in  almost 
very  segment  of  an  industrial  economy.    Re- 


armament adds  a  further  heavy  demand  for  these 
materials.  Ammunition  requires  brass,  for  in- 
stance, and  brass  cannot  be  made  without  copper 
and  zinc.  The  United  States  has  a  large  domestic 
production  but  must  still  import  one-third  of  its 
requirements.  Most  of  the  other  industrialized 
countries  also  import  much  of  their  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc.  For  a  country  like  Chile,  which  is  a 
major  source  of  these  imports,  copper  mining  and 
trade  are  the  very  foundations  of  the  economy. 

Manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  tungsten,  and  molyb- 
denum are  all  steel  alloying  materials  required  to 
make  such  products  as  tool  steel  and  armor  plate 
and  are  thus  essential  to  the  two  main  aspects  of 
the  mobilization  program:  the  retooling  of  in- 
dustry for  defense  production  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  armament  items.  Manganese,  in  fact,  is 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  even  the  ordinary 
grades  of  steel  which  are  needed  for  everything 
from  zippers  and  nails  to  ships.  The  concentra- 
tion of  world  resources  in  a  few  locations,  often  far 
removed  from  the  points  of  consumption,  is  well 
illustrated  by  several  of  these  metals.  The  United 
States,  which  accounts  for  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  consumption  of  these  ma- 
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terials,  has  to  import  all  or  a  large  part  of  its  sup- 
plies of  each,  excepting  molybdenum.  The  free 
world's  manganese  comes  from  India,  South 
Africa,  and  Brazil;  its  cobalt  from  the  Belgian 
Congo;  its  nickel  from  Canada  and  New  Cale- 
donia. The  major  source  of  tungsten  has  been 
China ;  new  sources  in  such  widely  separated  places 
as  Portugal,  Peru,  Thailand,  and  Australia  must 
be  opened  up.  Of  the  world's  resources  of  molyb- 
denum, on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  con- 
trols close  to  95  percent.  Here,  where  we  are  self- 
sufficient,  we  have  a  responsibility  for  supplying 
others. 

Sulphur  has  been  perhaps  the  most  troubling 
shortage  for  the  largest  number  of  countries  in 
the  current  period.  The  uses  of  sulphur  and  its 
derivatives  are  legion.  To  cite  a  few  diverse  ex- 
amples, the  production  of  newsprint,  rayon,  phos- 
phate fertilizers,  aviation  gasoline,  DDT,  and 
even  such  an  everyday  item  as  jello  is  dependent 
upon  sulphur.  There  are  a  number  of  materials 
from  which  sulphur  can  be  obtained  but  consumers 
are  often  not  equipped  to  use  anything  but  native 
sulphur.  The  United  States  is  virtually  the 
world's  only  source  of  native  sulphur.  Its  prod- 
uct is  shipped  in  normal  times  to  virtually  every 
country  in  the  world  that  has  any  degree  of  in- 
dustrial development. 

Little  need  be  said  on  the  uses  of  cotton,  wool, 
pulp,  and  paper.  The  sources  of  these  com- 
modities for  deficient  countries  are  again  few  and 
scattered.  The  United  States  supplies  almost  half 
of  the  cotton  in  world  trade.  The  second  large 
exporter  is  Egypt,  which  can  supply  extra  long 
staple  cotton  which  the  United  States  itself  must 
import.  American  cotton  finds  its  way  directly 
or  indirectly  to  nearly  every  country.  The  bulk 
of  raw  cotton  exports  are  to  the  mills  of  Western 
Europe  (particularly  the  United  Kingdom)  and 
of  Japan,  but  the  textiles  produced  there  are  ex- 
ported to  markets  around  the  world.  The  United 
States,  in  addition,  ships  substantial  quantities  of 
raw  cotton  to  various  countries  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East.  For  wool,  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Uruguay 
are  the  world's  principal  exporters.  The  United 
States  is  the  world's  fourth  largest  producer  but 
is  still  a  deficit  area,  dependent  upon  imports  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  supplies  of  apparel 
wool  and  all  its  carpet  wool.  Canada,  Sweden, 
Finland,  Norway,  and  Austria  are  the  exporters 
to  the  free  world  of  pulp,  paper,  and  newsprint. 
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The  Soviet  bloc  is  another  rich  source,  but  one 
upon  which  the  free  world  cannot  depend  in  the 
present  period.  It  is  in  part  because  Western 
European  mills  no  longer  receive  their  usual  sup- 
plies of  pulpwood  and  woodpulp  from  Eastern 
Europe  that  a  shortage  of  pulp  and  paper  products 
has  developed. 

There  may  be  surprise  that  tin  and  rubber  are 
not  among  the  commodities  dealt  with  by  the  Imc, 
since  both  are  world  trade  items  currently  in  short 
supply.  Procedures  for  international  consulta- 
tion on  these  two  commodities  were  already  in 
use,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Imc  and  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  advantage 
in  abandoning  the  approach  already  agreed  upon. 

In  the  4-month  period  during  which  the  Imc 
committees  have  operated,  a  large  amount  of  time 
has  necessarily  been  devoted  to  two  fundamental 
tasks,  organization  and  the  assembly  of  facts  con- 
cerning supplies  and  requirements  of  member  and 
non-member  countries.  For  only  a  few  commod- 
ities were  there  existing  statistics  that  covered  any 
large  part  of  the  field,  even  on  a  historical  basis. 
Therefore,  questionnaires  have  had  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  determine  production  and  consumption 
requirements,  past,  present,  and  projected  for  the 
future. 

Concurrently  with  their  study  of  the  probable 
supply  requirements  relationship,  the  committees 
have  been  looking  into  possibilities  of  increasing 
production  and  conserving  supplies.  Generally, 
subcommittees  have  been  formed  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  The  two  committees  which  deal 
with  steel-alloying  materials  have  a  joint  subcom- 
mittee of  experts,  to  study  means  of  reducing  re- 
quirements for  these  materials,  through  improve- 
ments in  metallurgical  practices,  changes  in 
specifications,  and  increased  use  of  substitutes  and 
waste  materials.  The  Sulphur  Committee, 
within  two  months,  made  initial  recommendations 
to  Governments  on  measures  for  increasing  and 
conserving  supplies  of  sulphur-bearing  materials. 

It  is  already  clear  that  in  many  cases  the  deficit 
will  be  too  large  to  be  covered  by  increased  pro- 
duction and  by  conservation.  A  need  for  some 
system  of  international  allocation  in  these  cases 
is  indicated.  Several  committees  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  development  of  plans  for  a  system 
of  distribution  that  will  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
the  Imc  and  be  acceptable  to  interested  Govern- 
ments. They  have  identified,  as  problems  that 
must  be  dealt  with  or  considered  before  agreement 
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can  be  reached  on  a  method  of  allocation,  such 
factors  as  the  principles  of  treating  stockpile  re- 
quirements, definitions  of  defense  requirements, 
relative  priorities  of  various  types  of  civilian  re- 
quirements, and  the  possible  impact  of  allocations 
ipon  normal  trading  procedures  and  price 
mechanisms. 

When  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Committee  was 
formed,  a  newsprint  shortage  threatened  to  limit 
:he  ability  of  the  free  world's  press  to  defend  its 
institutions  against  the  onslaught  of  Cominform 
ind  aggressor  propaganda.  As  a  first  order  of 
Dusiness  therefore,  the  Committee  created  a  Sub- 
committee on  Emergency  Supplies  of  Newsprint 
;o  investigate  and  provide  relief  to  these  coun- 
tries. As  a  stopgap  measure  in  cases  which  could 
lot  wait  until  plans  for  a  general  system  of  allo- 
cation are  completed,  the  Subcommittee  has  rec- 
Dmmended  and  the  full  Committee  has  approved 
;wo  emergency  allocations :  3,000  tons  to  France 
for  urgent  needs  connected  with  the  recent  elec- 
;ion  campaign,  and  9,550  tons  to  Greece,  India, 
Malaya,  Singapore,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Jugoslavia,  countries  which  normally  have  no 
lomestic  newsprint  production,  and  which  were 
found  to  be  in  a  desperately  difficult  position, 
rhese  allocations  reveal  vividly,  if  in  minature, 
vhat  useful  work  the  Imc  can  do. 

Thus  the  free  world  has  begun  to  deal  with  the 
shortage  problems  of  important  raw  materials  on 
i  multilateral  international  basis.  Obviously, 
lowever,  there  are  additional  commodities  which 
ire  in  short  supply,  and  problems  also  arise  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  finished  goods, 
some  of  these  issues  can  be  settled  effectively  by 
bilateral  negotiation  or  agreement,  particularly 
n  cases  where  only  one  or  two  countries  are  in- 
volved in  both  the  importing  and  exporting  sides ; 
some  of  them  can  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of  a 
aniform  and  comprehensive  policy  by  the  coun- 
ty which  is  the  major  or  sole  exporter.  In  the 
leld  of  manufactured  goods,  priorities  and  sched- 
aling  are  important.  These  goods  cannot  be 
created  effectively  by  allocation  methods  alone, 
ind  they  are  not  susceptible  to  much  multilateral 
treatment,  because  of  the  variety  of  types  and  the 
marketing  procedures  normally  in  use. 

U.S.  Foreign  Allocations  Policy 

In  the  course  of  the  past  several  months,  the 
Dnited  States  has  been  gathering  experience  in 


these  matters,  and  has  been  developing  a  general 
policy  on  the  allocation  of  goods  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  policy  expresses  the  United  States 
attitude  toward  the  international  negotiations  in 
the  Imc,  as  well  as  covering  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  acts  unilaterally.  It  was  issued  by 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  director  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, on  May  29,  1951,  as  guidance  to  all  agencies 
operating  under  the  defense  mobilization  pro- 
gram.    The  text  follows : 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  on  May  24, 
1951,  outlined  our  basic  policy  to  strengthen  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  carrying  out  that  policy,  the  following  specific  guides 
to  the  allocation  of  resources  which  are  to  be  devoted  by 
the  United  States  to  foreign  needs  should  be  followed : 

(1)  When  there  are  competing  requirements  of  similar 
high  essentiality  in  terms  of  the  over-all  objective,  allo- 
cations policy  should  attempt  to  satisfy  such  requirements 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  they  will  contribute  to 
the  following  results : 

(a)  military  production  of  the  free  world,  and  direct 
support  for  the  expansion  or  improvement  thereof; 

(b)  promotion  of  increased  supplies  of  all  materials 
essential  to  strengthening  the  free  world,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  production  and  acquisition  of  those  materials 
required  for  the  current  mobilization  effort  of  the  United 
States  (including  military  reserves  and  immediately  nec- 
essary additions  to  stockpiles)  and  for  similar  mobiliza- 
tion efforts  of  nations  actively  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world ; 

(c)  maintenance  and  necessary  expansion  of  essen- 
tial services  and  production  facilities,  and  maintenance 
of  minimum  essential  civilian  consumption  requirements, 
in  the  free  nations  and  in  areas  which  they  control ; 

(d)  direct  progress  toward  reduced  future  depend- 
ence upon  military  and  economic  assistance  from  the 
United  States ; 

(e)  lessened  dependence  of  the  free  nations  upon  sup- 
plies from  areas  or  countries  within  the  Soviet  bloc ; 

(f)  prevention  of  political  deterioration  in  nations 
or  areas  essential  to  the  combined  strength  of  the  free 
world. 

(2)  Allocations  by  the  United  States  form  part  of  a 
wider  give-and-take  among  the  free  nations.  Among  the 
countries  sharing  in  such  allocations  the  principles  of 
self-help,  mutual  aid,  and  similarly  effective  application 
of  internal  policies  governing  the  allocation  and  use  of 
scarce  materials  should  prevail. 

After  requirements  of  high  essentiality  have  been  met, 
the  inter-country  allocation  of  remaining  supplies  by  the 
United  States  (including  allocation  to  American  domestic 
consumers)  should  take  into  account  the  effects  upon  the 
respective  civilian  economies  of  the  broad  contribution 
of  each  area  or  country  toward  common  defense,  in  direct 
military  production  or  in  increased  political  and  economic 
strength,  including  the  common  aim  of  controlling  infla- 
tion of  world  prices.  Individual  countries  differ  widely 
in  their  ability  to  make  such  contributions ;  the  objective 
should  be  to  bring  about  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
resulting  burdens  and  sacrifices.  This  objective  clearly 
excludes  any  mechanical  formula,  or  any  mere  leveling 
down  to  a  uniform  standard  of  lowered  consumption. 

The  foregoing  principle  is  admittedly  difficult  to  apply, 
since  standards  of  consumption  in  different  areas  of  the 
world  are  determined  by  a  complexity  of  factors,  such 
as  normal  levels  of  real  incomes,  customs,  cultures,  and 
climate.  But  its  application  is  of  high  importance  for  the 
attainment  of  the  over-aU  objective  of  economic  strength 
and  morale  in  tbe  free  countries. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  adequate  export  quotas  from 
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the  United  States  for  materials  and  commodities  under 
export  control  will  not  meet  the  criteria  outlined  above, 
if  foreign  purchasers  cannot  place  orders  or  secure  de- 
livery because  United  States  suppliers  prefer  to  satisfy 
their  domestic  customers.  Commercial  channels  of  trade 
should  normally  be  used,  but  exports  should  be  assured 
by  priorities  and/or  directives  to  producers  whenever 
necessary.  When  such  assistance  to  exports  is  thus  given, 
care  should  be  exercised  that  corresponding  assistance 
for  domestic  orders  of  similar  essentiality  is  extended, 
if  necessary. 

(4)   Corresponding   allocation   objectives   and   policies 


on  the  part  of  other  free  countries  should  be  promoted 
by  the  United  States  by  all  practicable  means ;  agreement 
on  and  implementation  of  such  policies  on  the  part  of 
other  countries  is  especially  important  to  the  development 
of  adequate  supplies  of  the  materials,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices of  which  they  control  substantial  portions  of  the  total 
available  world  supply. 

(5)  Allocations  of  available  supplies  for  abroad  shall 
be  administered  in  conformity  with  statutory  and  execu- 
tive policy  designed  to  prevent  shipment  or  trans-shipment 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  war-potential  materials  and 
products. 


Twenty-first  Report  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


FOR  THE  PERIOD  MAY  1-15,  1951  « 


U.N.  doc.  S/2204 
Transmitted  June  19,  1951 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  21  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea 
for  the  period  1-15  May,  inclusive.  United  Na- 
tions Command  Communiques  numbers  870-884, 
inclusive,  provide  detailed  accounts  of  these 
operations. 

During  the  period  of  this  report  United  Nations 
ground  force  operations  consisted  primarily  of 
aggressive  patrol  activities  in  force  designed  to 
gain  and  maintain  contact  with  the  enemy,  to 
determine  the  enemy's  intentions,  and  to  inflict 
maximum  casualties. 

On  the  extreme  eastern  front  from  Umyang  to 
the  coast,  United  Nations  forces  advanced  5  to  7 
miles  against  variable  resistance.  Enemy  forces 
resisted  strongly  in  the  Yonggok  area,  where 
fighting  was  virtually  continuous,  and  numerous 

1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  on  May  25.  For  texts  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  reports  to  the  Security  Council  on  U.N.  command 
operation  in  Korea,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  7,  1950,  p.  203 ; 
Aug.  28,  1950,  p.  323 ;  and  Sept.  11,  1950,  p.  403 ;  Oct.  2, 
1950,  p.  534 ;  Oct.  16,  1950,  p.  603 ;  Nov.  6,  1950,  p.  729 ; 
Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  759;  Jan.  8,  1951,  p.  43,  and  Feb.  19, 1951, 
p.  304,  respectively.  The  reports  which  have  been  pub- 
lished separately  as  Department  of  State  publications 
3935,  3955,  3962,  3978,  3986,  4006,  4015,  and  4108  respec- 
tively will  appear  hereafter  only  in  the  Bulletin.  The 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  reports  appear  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1951,  p.  470 ;  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth reports  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  16,  1951,  p.  625 ; 
the  seventeenth  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  30,  1951, 
p.  710 ;  the  eighteenth  in  Bulletin  of  May  7,  1951,  p.  755 ; 
a  special  report  by  the  U.N  Commanding  General,  in 
Bulletin  of  May  21,  1951,  p.  828;  the  nineteenth  report 
in  Bulletin  of  June  4,  1951,  p.  910;  and  the  twentieth 
in  Bulletin  of  June  11,  1951,  p.  948. 


small  engagements  took  place  in  the  Umyang  area 
from  6  to  12  May,  as  enemy  screening  forces  were 
driven  north  of  the  Choyang  River.  The  enemy 
offered  somewhat  less  vigorous  resistance  to 
United  Nations  advances  on  the  Nodong  sector, 
until  13  May.  However,  by  14  May,  in  a  series 
of  heavy  attacks,  the  enemy  had  forced  United 
Nations  units  to  shorten  their  lines  and  to  dis- 
place 12  miles  southward  along  the  east  coast  to 
the  vicinity  of  Hupchi. 

On  the  western  and  east-central  fronts,  enemy 
covering  forces  were  driven  northward  5  to  12 
miles  by  strong  United  Nations  combat  patrols 
which  maintained  firm  contact  and  employed  close 
air  support,  artillery,  and  tank  fire  to  inflict 
heavy  enemy  casualties.  The  most  intense  fight- 
ing on  the  western  front  took  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  Koyang  and  Uijongbu,  about  10  miles  north  of 
Seoul.  On  the  east  central  front,  the  most  in- 
tense action  occurred  along  the  Choyang  River 
between  Chunchon  and  Naepyong.  In  these  hold- 
ing actions,  enemy  covering  forces  consisted  pri- 
marily of  company  and  battalion-size  units 
backed  by  somewdiat  more  generous  artillery  and 
mortar  support  than  has  been  experienced  in  pre- 
vious defensive  actions,  indicating  that  the  enemy 
has  made  a  considerable  effort  to  overcome  his 
deficiency  in  supporting  weapons.  In  spite  of 
this,  United  Nations  forces  continued  the  attack 
and  the  line  of  contact  at  the  close  of  the  period 
ran  generally  from  Suyuhyon  eastward  through 
Uijongbu  to  Chunchon,  and  thence  northeast 
through  Umyang  to  Hupchi. 

The  preponderance  of  enemy  forces  is  still  ar- 
rayed on  the  55-mile  front  to  the  west  of  Chun- 
chon, where  there  appear  to  be  12  to  14  corps, 
probably  totalling  more  than  40  divisions.     In 
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the  central  portion  of  this  sector,  a  dense  concen- 
tration of  7  to  9  Chinese  Communist  forces  armies 
is  poised  on  a  22-mile  front  about  15  miles  to  the 
north  and  northeast  of  Seoul.  On  the  55-mile 
front  from  Chunchon  to  the  east,  there  are  be- 
lieved to  be  only  four  enemy  corps  in  forward 
areas,  of  which  all  but  one  are  north  Korean. 

In  conjunction  with  the  strong  enemy  build-up 
on  the  western  front,  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  vehicle  sightings.  An  average  of  slightly  more 
than  1,000  daily  in  April  grew  to  more  than  2,500 
from  1  through  10  May.  Most  of  the  traffic  was 
on  the  western  routes.  There  was  also  indication 
of  increased  activity  and  troop  movements  in  for- 
ward areas,  some  of  which  the  enemy  attempted 
to  conceal  by  means  of  smoke  screens.  Despite 
the  failure  of  his  costly  April  ofFensive,  it  is  prob- 
ible  that  the  enemy  will  soon  make  another  attack 
igainst  the  United  Nations  forces.  The  main  ef- 
fort of  such  an  offensive  would  probably  be  di- 
rected through  the  central  portion  of  the  western 
front. 

United  Nations  security  forces  continued  to  seek 
out  and  destroy  enemy  guerrilla  bands  in  rear 
ireas.  The  fact  that  there  were  no  guerrilla 
forays  against  the  United  Nations  rear  area  instal- 
lations during  the  period  is  a  tribute  to  the  success 
)f  these  operations. 

United  Nations  aircraft  have  retarded  the 
lightly  movement  of  enemy  ground  forces  and 
supplies  by  increased  attacks  during  hours  of  dark- 
less. The  use  of  flares  for  night  observation  and 
ittack,  while  not  new  in  air  warfare,  has  been 
ntensified  many  times  in  Korean  operations.  The 
:mployment  of  a  new  radar  technique  now  per- 
nits  close  support  attacks  by  medium  and  light 
lombers  during  periods  of  inclement  weather  or 
larkness  with  an  accuracy  which  compares  favor- 
ibly  with  that  of  visual  bombing.  Prisoners  of 
var  tell  of  an  increasing  sense  of  helplessness  and 
"utility  among  Communist  front  line  units  which 
leretofore  have  been  moving  with  relative  free- 
lom  at  night  or  in  bad  weather,  and  then  con- 
sealing  themselves  during  the  day. 

The  wars  most  concentrated  attack  on  enemy 
iir  installations  was  delivered  by  approximately 
500  United  Nations  fighters  and  bombers  on  9 
Way.  They  bombed,  strafed,  and  rocketed  the 
facilities  and  an  undetermined  number  of  aircraft 
>n  the  ground  at  Sinuiju.  Extensive  destruction 
vas  inflicted,  but  immediate  evaluation  was  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  many  fires  which  cast  a  pall 
>f  smoke  over  the  entire  area.  This  attack  was 
>art  of  a  continuing  air  campaign  to  keep  enemy 
leld  Korean  airfields  inoperable.  Close  air  sup- 
>ort  missions  continued  and  powerful  blows 
igainst  the  enemy's  transportation  and  supply 
ystem  were  concentrated  on  western  supply  routes 


converging  on  Pyongyang  and  on  the  network 
behind  enemy  front  lines  in  central  Korea. 

United  Nations  naval  forces  conducted  patrol 
and  reconnaissance  operations  which  continued  to 
deny  to  the  enemy  the  waters  surrounding  Korea 
and  to  safeguard  the  movement  of  United  Nations 
shipping  in  those  waters.  During  the  period  of 
this  report,  the  Republic  of  Colombia  frigat 
Almirante  Padilla  joined  the  United  Nations  fleet. 

Coordinated  United  Nations  surface  ship-car- 
rier based  aircraft  interdiction  operations  were 
continued  against  the  enemy  main  lines  of  com- 
munication in  northeastern  Korea  with  highly  ef- 
fective results.  The  surface  units  concentrated 
their  main  efforts  against  road  and  rail  crossings, 
tunnels  and  bridges  in  the  Wonsan,  Songjin,  and 
Chongjin  areas.  On  the  west  coast,  United  Na- 
tions carrier  based  aircraft  interdiction  operations 
were  directed  at  the  main  highways  and  rail  lines 
between  Seoul  and  Pyongyang. 

United  Nations  carrier  based  and  Marine  shore 
based  aircraft  furnished  daily  close  air  support 
to  United  Nations  ground  elements,  exacting  a 
heavy  toll  of  damage  to  enemy  personnel  and 
equipment. 

Naval  gunfire  support  of  United  Nations  ground 
forces  was  furnished  by  cruisers  in  the  Seoul- 
Inchon  area  and  by  destroyers  and  cruisers  on 
the  east  coast. 

Check  minesweeping  operations  continued  on 
both  coasts  of  Korea,  particularly  in  the  Wonsan 
area  and  in  the  Chinnampo  estuary.  Consider- 
able numbers  of  drifting  mines  were  sighted  and 
destroyed  by  United  Nations  forces  during  the 
period  of  this  report. 

Early  in  May,  following  the  enemy's  unsuc- 
cessful April  ofFensive,  an  intensive  campaign  was 
launched  to  impress  upon  enemy  soldiers  in  Korea 
the  futility  of  the  exorbitant  sacrifice  of  life  which 
their  leaders  have  called  upon  them  to  sustain. 
United  Nations  leaflets,  widely  disseminated  be- 
hind the  lines  as  well  as  at  the  front,  have  em- 
phasized the  extremely  high  enemy  casualty  rate 
in  the  April  offensive,  the  continuing  materiel 
superiority  of  the  United  Nations  forces,  and  the 
United  Nations  guarantee  of  humane  treatment 
for  all  prisoners  of  war.  Total  dissemination  of 
United  Nations  leaflets  in  Korea  now  stands 
at  more  than  388,000,000.  United  Nations  radio 
broadcasts  in  Korean  language  continue  to  exploit 
United  Nations  constructive  endeavors,  provide 
world  news,  and  explain  the  pattern  of  Chinese 
Communist  aggression  as  related  to  the  world- 
wide Communist  program  of  aggression.  Among 
recent  program  additions  is  a  weekly  quarter  hour 
program  presenting  pertinent  material  concern- 
ing the  United  Nations. 
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U.S.  Views  Expressed  on  Staggering  Problems  in  Somaliland 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Francis  B.  Sayre 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council 


During  the  Council's  examination  of  this  re- 
port,2 I  have  been  impressed,  as  I  am  sure  other 
representatives  here  have  been,  by  the  full  and 
forthright  answers  which  the  Special  Representa- 
tive, Ambassador  Fornari,  has  given  to  the  many 
questions  addressed  to  him.  He  has  shown  a  ready 
desire  to  give  every  assistance  to  the  Council  in  its 
examination  of  this  newest  trust  territory. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  my  dele- 
gation or  indeed  upon  the  Trusteeship  Council 
to  point  out  to  the  administering  authority  the 
nature  of  the  staggering  problems  which  it  faces 
in  Somaliland.  The  administering  authority  has 
shown  that  it  is  acutely  aware  of  the  problems  of 
illiteracy,  of  the  meagerness  of  educational  facili- 
ties in  the  territory  of  nomadism,  of  the  highly 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  and  of  the  present 
inability  of  the  people  of  the  territory  to  maintain 
and  finance  their  own  governmental  institutions — 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  major  difficulties. 
Similarly,  the  administering  authority  has  evi- 
denced its  willingness — indeed  its  desire — to  re- 
ceive advice  and  assistance  from  any  responsible 
quarters  in  its  efforts  to  advance  toward  the  objec- 
tives set  out  in  the  trusteeship  agreement.  It  is 
in  such  a  spirit  of  friendly  assistance  that  my  dele- 
gation desires  to  make  certain  observations  and 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  present  situation  in 
the  trust  territory. 

In  the  field  of  political  advancement,  my  dele- 
gation welcomes  the  action  of  the  administering 
authority  in  setting  up  at  an  early  date  the  ter- 
ritorial council  envisaged  by  article  4  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Constitutional  Principles.  The  Trus- 
teeship Council  may  wish  to  take  note  of  the 
establishment  of  the  territorial  council  and  of  the 
significant  statement  of  the  special  representative 
that  since  January  1  no  legislative  ordinances  have 
been  promulgated  without  having  first  obtained 
the  advice  of  the  Territorial  Council.     It  may 

1  Made  on  June  14  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 

2  U.N.  doc  T/902. 
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wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  administering 
authority  will  progressively  extend  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  Territorial  Council.  The  adminis- 
tering authority  should  also,  in  the  view  of  my 
delegation,  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  its  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  of  municipal  councils 
in  the  trust  territory,  since,  in  these  bodies,  demo- 
cratic government  may  be  fostered  and  established 
in  ways  not  possible  under  the  existing  tribal  basis. 
Somali  Youth  League  and  the  Conferenza  are 
participating  in  the  work  of  the  territorial  coun- 
cil and  hope  that  the  administering  authority  will 
continue  to  promote  the  participation  of  all  parties 
which  responsibly  represent  public  opinion  in  the 
councils  within  the  territory. 

The  special  representative  has  informed  the 
Council  that  since  the  month  May  1950,  there  have 
been  no  cases  of  collective  violence  or  disorder  in 
Somaliland  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  collective  violence  repeating  itself. 
Accordingly,  the  internal  security  situation  in  the 
trust  territory  may  be  regarded  as  "normal."  My 
delegation  feels  that  this  constitutes  a  tribute  to  the 
administration.  We  have  noted  with  interest  con- 
sequent decisions  of  the  administering  authority 
to  reduce  substantially  the  Italian  component  of 
the  Security  Corps  in  Somaliland. 

In  the  economic  field,  it  is  noted  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  from  the  United  Na- 
tions a  technical  assistance  mission  to  carry  out 
certain  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  intended 
to  guide  requests  for  assistance  for  specific  proj- 
ects. My  delegation  feels  that  every  possible 
method  of  gaining  economic  strength  for  the  trust 
territory  must  be  explored.  We  should  also  hope 
that  the  various  surveys  undertaken  will  be  inte- 
grated into  a  comprehensive  economic  survey 
which  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  preparation 
of  an  over- all  economic  development  program. 

The  special  representative  has  informed  the 
Council  that  about  50  percent  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  Somaliland  is  processed  in  the  territory. 
He  has  mentioned  also  that  sugar  can  be  produced 
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on  a  remunerative  basis  in  Somaliland  and  that 
the  construction  of  another  factory  would  not  only 
permit  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  internal  require- 
ments of  the  territory  but  also  might  permit  ex- 
portation to  neighboring  territories.  In  view  of 
the  tangible  benefits  which  would  be  derived  from 
the  construction  of  such  a  factory,  my  delegation 
feels  that  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
territory  if  the  administering  authority,  failing  to 
find  private  capital  willing  to  undertake  the  ven- 
ture, should  make  every  effort  to  finance  the  proj- 
ect through  its  own  or  through  international 
banking  and  development  facilities. 

My  delegation  has  noted  that,  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  adverse  balance  of 
trade,  the  administration  has  endeavored  to  find 
a  means  of  increasing  the  amount  of  those  few 
products  which  the  territory  currently  exports. 
The  special  representative  has  informed  the  Coun- 
cil that  a  school  designed  to  instruct  the  inhabi- 
tants in  better  methods  of  preparing  hides  and 
skins  for  the  world  market  is  being  established 
and  that  it  is  anticipated  that  this  project  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  value  of  this  exported  product.  The  Council 
will  no  doubt  wish  to  take  note  of  this  project,  to 
encourage  its  extension,  and  to  be  informed  in 
due  course  as  to  its  results. 

My  delegation  has  noted  in  the  report  and  in 
the  remarks  of  the  special  representative  that  the 
territory  is  sorely  deficient  in  its  water  supply  and 
that,  as  a  result,  agricultural  and  pastoral  activi- 
ties are  curtailed  in  many  areas.  We  have  learned 
with  satisfaction  that  the  administration  has  al- 
ready taken  measures  to  deal  with  this  situation 
and  that  a  water  survey  mission  is  now  in  Somali- 
land. 

Of  particular  concern  to  my  delegation  is  the 
very  high  percentage  of  the  Somaliland  budget 
which  is  met  by  the  Italian  Government.  We 
realize  full  well  that  at  this  early  stage  such  gen- 
erous grants  are  necessary  for  the  initiation  of 
fundamental  developmental  programs.  It  is  felt, 
however,  that  the  administering  authority  must 
be  guided  by  the  consciousness  that  in  less  than  10 
years  the  territory  should  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
its  budgetary  requirements  without  outside  assist- 
ance. Therefore,  my  delegation  feels  that  the  ad- 
ministering authority  should  thoroughly  explore 
the  possibility  of  reducing  administrative  costs 
without  impairing  the  quality  of  governmental 
services  and  also  the  means  by  which  the  inhabi- 
tants may  bear  an  increasing  share  of  the  costs  of 
their  own  governmental  institutions. 

The  administering  authority  recognizes,  as  we 
all  do,  that  nomadism  is  a  fundamental  problem 
in  the  territory,  affecting  adversely  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  inhabitants.  However, 
it  cannot  be  legislated  away  and  I  know  of  no  high 
road  to  a  rapid  solution  of  this  problem. 

In  the  field  of  health,  I  endorse  the  suggestion 


of  my  New  Zealand  colleague,  Carl  Berendsen, 
relating  to  the  possible  use  of  displaced  persons  as 
physicians  in  the  trust  territory.  I  hope  that  this 
may  be  found  to  be  a  practicable  method  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  trained  doctors  in  Somali- 
land. Also,  with  regard  to  the  training  of  medical 
personnel,  the  administering  authority  should  be 
urged  to  proceed  with  its  plans  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  training  of  indigenous  inhabitants  as  medi- 
cal practitioners  and  nurses. 

It  is  obvious  that  intensified  efforts  in  this  field 
(education)  are  particularly  necessary  and  that 
such  efforts  are  basic  to  advancement  in  all  other 
aspects  of  the  territory's  life.  We  recognize  with 
the  administering  authority  that  the  problems  in 
the  educational  field,  as  in  other  fields,  are  very 
great,  but  it  is  a  field  where  increased  effort  and 
expenditure  now  will  pay  rich  dividends,  within 
the  period  of  trusteeship,  by  rendering  the  terri- 
tory more  nearly  self-sufficient  in  terms  of  trained 
manpower.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  provision 
of  about  one  million  somolos  in  the  1950-51  budget 
for  education  is  small  in  relation  to  the  total  of 
expenditures  and  in  relation  to  the  problem  faced, 
and  that  the  Council  may  wish  to  urge  the  admin- 
istering authority  to  devote  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  government  expenditure  to  education. 

We  realize  that  the  increase  of  expenditure  of 
itself  will  not  solve  these  problems.  As  in  most 
of  the  trust  territories,  the  fundamental  need  is 
for  trained  teachers.  In  a  territory  having  a 
population  of  l1^  million  people,  no  final  solution 
can  be  sought  through  increased  recruitment  of 
teachers  from  Italy.  The  only  effective  solution 
must  lie  in  a  greatly  expanded  indigenous  teacher- 
training  program.  My  delegation  is  glad  to  note 
that  a  start  has  been  made  in  such  a  program. 
But  in  a  territory  having  probably  more  than  200 
thousand  children  of  school  age,  an  increase  of  60 
or  70  teacher-trainees  is,  as  I  am  sure  the  admin- 
istering authority  recognizes,  far  from  adequate; 
and  my  delegation  feels  that  the  Council  may  wish 
to  urge  the  administering  authority  to  place  still 
greater  emphasis  on  expanding  this  program. 

My  delegation  is  gratified  to  note  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  educational  council,  with  sub- 
stantial indigenous  representation,  as  well  as 
residency  educational  committees.  We  should  like 
to  express  the  hope  that  this  council  and  these 
committees  will  form  the  nucleus  of  an  increasing 
participation,  an  increasing  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, in  educational  matters  on  the  part  of  the 
indigenous  inhabitants,  as  well  as  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  make  their  views  felt  in  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  policies. 

A  specialized  aspect  of  the  administering  au- 
thority's education  program  which  my  delegation 
feels  is  particularly  worthy  of  commendation  and 
encouragement  is  the  School  of  Political  Admin- 
istration. This  institution  derives  directly,  of 
course,  from  the  urgent  need  of  preparing  quali- 
fied Somali  administrative  officials  to  take  over 
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the  tasks  of  administration  in  10  years.  Progress 
along  this  line  must  necessarily  be  gradual;  but 
its  high  importance  calls  for  redoubled  effort. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  this  Council 
of  the  difficult  problem  of  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools.  My  delegation  does  not  feel 
prepared  at  this  stage  to  pass  definitive  judgment. 
It  cannot  but  express  its  concern,  however,  over 
the  possible  consequences  of  a  decision,  however 
seemingly  justified  at  the  moment  by  practical 
considerations,  to  omit  from  the  languages  of  in- 
struction the  inhabitants'  native  tongue.  My 
delegation  quite  appreciates  the  reasons  for  this 
decision  and  for  its  support  by  representatives^ 
the  population.  It  recognizes  also  the  tentative 
nature  of  the  decision.  It  will  follow  with  much 
interest  the  technical  studies  made  of  the  problem 
of  reducing  Somali  to  written  form  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  information  as  to  any  conclusions 
reached  will  be  made  available  to  the  Council 
when  it  considers  the  next  report  on  Somaliland. 
My  delegation  feels  that  the  linguistic  values  of 
the  indigenous  culture  and  their  importance  as  a 
unifying  element  in  the  indigenous  social  struc- 
ture will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  administering 
authority  and  that  they  will  be  given  due  consid- 
eration before  a  definitive  solution  to  the  problem 
of  language  of  instruction  is  evolved. 


Charter  of  OAS  in  Operation 

Statement  by  President  Truman 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  16] 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me  to  sign  the 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  This  Charter, 
drawn  up  and  signed  for  the  21  American  Repub- 
lics  by  their  representatives  at  the  Bogota  con- 
ference in  1948,  provides  the  constitutional  basis 
for  Western  Hemisphere  unity,  through  consulta- 
tion and  joint  action  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  present  period  of  world  tension  that  unity 
assumes  an  even  greater  importance.  Fortunately, 
the  organization  which  the  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere have  developed  since  1890  has  now  been 
given  a  permanent  structure,  in  this  Charter,  at  a 
time  when  inter-American  cooperation  is  increas- 
ingly important.  The  unity  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, which  found  its  full  wartime  expression  in 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec  in  1945,  was  reaffirmed  and 
implemented  by  the  Rio  treaty  in  1947.  It  was 
demonstrated  more  recently  by  the  achievements 
of  the  Consultative  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
held  in  Washington  a  little  over  2  months  ago. 

The  moral,  material,  and  military  strength  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  rooted  in  this  unity  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.     The  destinies  of  our  21 
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nations  are  closely  linked  together  for  the  secu- 
rity and  for  the  well-being  of  our  respective  peo- 
ples. We  are  bound  together  by  a  common  past 
and  by  common  beliefs;  we  must  move  forward 
together  working  always  in  close  cooperation. 

The  benefits  of  over  a  century  of  friendly  asso- 
ciation of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  today  providing  an  example  for  free  sovereign 
peoples  over  the  world.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
for  such  an  example,  it  is  now.  The  foundations 
of  inter-American  unity,  which  are  mutual  respect 
and  dignity  among  countries  of  sovereign  equality, 
are  just  as  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
policy  of  the  good  neighbor. 


U.S.  Ratification  of  OAS  Charter 
Deposited  With  PAU 

Statement  by  Ambassador  John  C.  Dreier 
U.  S.  Representative  on  OAS  Council 

[Released  to  the  press  June  19] 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  deposit  with  the 
Pan  American  Union,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  instrument  ratify- 
ing the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

This  instrument  of  ratification  was  signed  by 
President  Truman  last  Saturday.  At  that  time 
the  President  expressed  in  his  own  words  the  im- 
portance which  he  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  attached  to  the  ratification  of  this 
document  which  "provides  the  constitutional  basis 
for  Western  Hemisphere  unity,  through  consulta- 
tion and  joint  action."  Reaffirming  the  policy  of 
the  good  neighbor,  and  the  traditional  ties  which 
link  our  American  countries,  President  Truman 
described  the  benefits  of  our  inter- American  asso- 
ciation today  as  an  example  for  the  cooperation 
of  sovereign  peoples  everywhere. 

For  me  the  act  of  deposit  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  perform  today  has  a  personal  as 
well  as  an  official  significance.  The  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  means  to  me 
in  a  very  real  sense  the  cooperation  of  the  Amer- 
icas, for  I  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  with 
representatives  of  the  other  American  Republics  m 
drawing  up  the  first  drafts  of  this  Charter.  Later 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Bogota  Conference  I  partici- 
pated in  the  final  determination  of  its  provisions. 
Every  step  in  this  process  has  been  marked  by  a 
splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  and  of  devotion  to 
the  traditional  principles  of  inter-American 
friendship. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  Organiza- 
tion established  in  this  Charter  will  constitute  a 
growing  force  in  support  of  the  peace,  solidarity 
and  cooperation  of  the  American  states. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


U.  S.  APPOINTMENT  TO  TRIPARTITE 
COMMISSION  ON  GERMAN  DEBTS 

On  June  19,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  the  President  on  June  16  appointed  Warren 
Lee  Pierson,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trans- 
World  Airlines,  as  the  United  States  representa- 
tive on  the  Tripartite  Commission  on  German 
Debts  with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador.  Mr. 
Pierson  was  sworn  in  as  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  Tripartite  Commission  at  Rome 
by  Ambassador  James  C.  Dunn.  The  Tripartite 
Commission  was  established  on  May  24,  1951 1  to 
represent  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  in  the  negotia- 
tions relative  to  the  settlement  of  German  prewar 
external  debts  and  the  claims  of  the  three  Govern- 
ments against  the  German  Federal  Republic  on 
account  of  postwar  economic  assistance. 

The  establishment  of  the  Tripartite  Commission 
on  German  Debts  stems  from  the  decision  reached 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  at  their  meeting 
at  London  in  May  1950  to  develop  a  plan  for  the 
settlement  of  German  prewar  external  debts.  The 
three  Foreign  Ministers  referred  the  problem  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Study  Group  on  Germany 
which  was  set  up  at  London  after  the  May  meeting. 
On  the  basis  of  recommendations  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Study  Group,  the  Foreign  Ministers,  at 
their  meeting  in  New  York  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
during  September  1950,  agreed  upon  the  principles 
and  scope  of  the  settlement  plan,  stating  that  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  reestablishment  of 
normal  economic  relations  between  the  German 
Federal  Republic  and  other  countries  to  work  out 
such  a  plan  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Government 
of  the  German  Federal  Republic  has  in  turn  ex- 
pressed its  desire  to  resume  payments  on  the  Ger- 
man external  debt  and  has  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
the  working  out  of  the  settlement  plan.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Governments  concerned  that  the  plan 
should  take  into  account  the  general  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  should 
be  subject  to  revision  as  soon  as  Germany  is 
reunited  and  a  final  peace  settlement  becomes 
possible. 

In  his  assignment  as  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  Tripartite  Commission  on  Ger- 
man Debts,  Mr.  Pierson  will  be  concerned  with  the 
largest  international  debt  problem  which  has 
arisen  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  settle- 
ment plan  will  deal  with  the  liability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  on  the  prewar  external  debt  of  the 
German  Government,  including  the  Dawes  and 
Young  Loans.  It  will  also  deal  with  the  prewar 
external  debts  of  states,  municipalities,  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals  located  in  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  The  latter  involves  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100  issues  of  foreign  currency 
bonds  which  were  floated  during  the  1920's,  as 
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well  as  commercial  and  bank  debts,  including  those 
involved  in  the  Hoover  moratorium.  These  obli- 
gations are  held  principally  in  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  Sweden.  In  addition,  some 
15  other  countries  hold  lesser  amounts.  While  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  determine  the  exact 
amount  of  debts  outstanding,  estimates  range  from 
the  equivalent  of  1  billion  dollars  to  2  billion 
dollars,  exclusive  of  interest. 

The  Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts 
will  also  deal  with  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  against  the  German  Federal  Republic 
arising  out  of  postwar  economic  assistance. 


U.S.  Answers  Charges — Continued  from  page  13 

United  States  Government  considers  that  it  is 
faithfully  adhering  to  principles  generally  recog- 
nized among  nations.  If  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment refers  in  this  accusation  to  the  use  of  wave 
lengths  by  Radio  Free  Europe  allocated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "Copenhagen  Plan"  it  should  be 
noted  that  neither  the  United  States  Government 
nor  the  United  States  authorities  in  Germany  were 
signatories  to  the  Copenhagen  agreement  and  that 
it  is  in  no  way  binding  upon  them.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  even  some  of  the  countries  which 
signed  this  agreement  have  deviated  from  its  fre- 
quency assignments. 

Objection  is  found  by  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment to  the  employment  by  Radio  Free  Europe 
of  those  persons  described  in  the  Ministry's  note 
as  "traitors  of  the  Czechoslovak  people  from  the 
ranks  of  the  mercenary  Czechoslovak  emigration." 
These  men  are  generally  recognized  by  the  world 
as  political  refugees  simply  desiring  a  free  and 
democratic  government.  Moreover  whom  the 
Radio  Free  Europe  employs  seems  an  irrelevant 
matter  clearly  not  appropriate  for  consideration 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  as  it  is  not  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

The  Ministry's  note  finally  refers  to  a  regula- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  dated  February  10,  1951, 
allegedly  on  the  treatment  of  persons  claiming  to 
be  agents  of  the  Western  occupation  powers  upon 
entering  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  The  United  States  Government  is  not 
aware  that  any  such  notice  had  been  officially 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
on  a  matter  presumably  directed  exclusively  to  its 
own  administrative  officials  and,  before  consider- 
ing the  question  further,  would  be  greatly  in- 
terested in  receiving  a  copy  of  the  document  in  the 
possession  of  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  how  it  was  acquired 
and  what  means  the  Czechoslovak  Government  has 
established  in  Western  Germany  for  the  gathering 
of  such  matter. 
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Establishment  of  Psychological 
Strategy  Board 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  20] 

Following  is  the  directive  of  the  President  es- 
tablishing the  Psychological  Strategy  Board : 

directive  to  :  The  Secretary  of  State 

The  Secretary  of  Defense 
The  Director  of   Central  Intelli- 
gence 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  directive  to  authorize 
and  provide  for  the  more  effective  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  conduct,  within  the  framework  of 
approved  national  policies,  of  psychological 
operations. 

There  is  hereby  established  a  Psychological 
Strategy  Board  responsible,  within  the  purposes 
and  terms  of  this  directive,  for  the  formulation 
and  promulgation,  as  guidance  to  the  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  psychological  opera- 
tions, of  over-all  national  psychological  objectives, 
policies  and  programs,  and  for  the  coordination 
and  evaluation  of  the  national  psychological  effort. 

The  Board  will  report  to  the  National  Security 
Council  on  the  Board's  activities  and  on  its  evalua- 
tion of  the  national  psychological  operations,  in- 
cluding implementation  of  approved  objectives, 
policies,  and  programs  by  the  departments  and 
agencies  concerned. 

The  Board  shall  be  composed  of : 

a.  The  Undersecretary  of  State,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  or,  in  their  absence,  their  appropriate 
designees ; 

b.  An  appropriate  representative  of  the  head 
of  each  such  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board. 

The  Board  shall  designate  one  of  its  members 
as  chairman. 

A  representative  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  sit  with  the  Board  as  its  principal  military 
adviser  in  order  that  the  Board  may  ensure  that 
its  objectives,  policies,  and  programs  shall  be  re- 
lated to  approved  plans  for  military  operations. 

There  is  established  under  the  Board,  a  director, 
who  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  of  16  thousand  dollars 
per  year. 
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The  director,  within  the  limits  of  funds  and  per- 
sonnel made  available  by  the  Board  for  this  pur- 
pose, shall  organize  and  direct  a  staff  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities.  The  director 
shall  determine  the  organization  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  staff,  which  may  include  individuals 
employed  for  this  purpose,  including  part-time 
experts,  and/or  individuals  detailed  from  the  par- 
ticipating departments  and  agencies  for  assign- 
ment to  full-time  duty  or  on  an  ad  hoc  task  force 
basis.  Personnel  detailed  for  assignment  to  duty 
under  the  terms  of  this  directive  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  director,  subject  only  to  neces- 
sary personnel  procedures  within  their  respective 
departments  and  agencies. 

The  participating  departments  and  agencies 
shall  afford  to  the  director  and  the  staff  such  as- 
sistance and  access  to  information  as  may  be  spe- 
cifically requested  by  the  director  in  carrying  out 
his  assigned  duties. 

The  heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned shall  examine  into  present  arrangements 
within  their  departments  and  agencies  for  the  con- 
duct, direction,  and  coordination  of  psychological 
operations  with  a  view  toward  readjusting  or 
strengthening  them  if  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  directive. 

In  performing  its  functions,  the  Board  shall 
utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  the  facilities  and 
resources  of  the  participating  departments  and 
agencies. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Webb 

[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

In  answer  to  questions  as  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Psychological  Strategy  Board,  an- 
nounced today  by  the  President,  and  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  which  has  been  working 
in  this  field  under  the  chairmanship  of  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, the  following  statement  was  issued  by  Under 
Secretary  James  E.  Webb : 

By  agreement  with  my  two  colleagues  on  the  Psycho- 
logical Strategy  Board,  I  can  state  it  is  now  planned  that 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  which  has  been  serving 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs  will  continue  in  existence  with  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  execution  of  the  United  States  for- 
eign information  programs  under  the  name  "Psychological 
Operations  Coordinating  Committee."  This  Committee, 
which  has  been  serving  in  this  field  for  the  past  year, 
includes  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Other  activities  in  the  Department  of  State  will  con- 
tinue as  presently  organized  under  the  broad  guidance  oi 
the  new  Psychological  Strategy  Board  announced  by  the 
President. 

Department  of  Sfafe  Bulletin 


THE  CONGRESS 


Act  for  Food  Aid  to  India  Signed 

Statement  by  the  President l 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  sign  this  act  of  Con- 
gress which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  send  to  the  people  of  India  up  to  2  million 
tons  of  food  grains. 

This  act  is  an  expression  of  the  spontaneous, 
heartfelt  desire  of  the  American  people  to  help 
the  Indian  people  in  their  time  of  need.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  to  divine  providence  that  we  can 
provide  that  help. 

India  suffered  a  series  of  terrible  natural  disas- 
ters last  year — earthquakes,  floods,  droughts,  and 
locust  plagues —  which  seriously  cut  down  India's 
food  production  and  threatened  millions  of  the 
Indian  people  with  famine. 

India  has  bought  all  the  food  she  can  with  the 
funds  she  has.  The  United  States  alone  is  already 
sending  India  about  a  million,  five-hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  food  grains,  much  of  it  at  reduced 
cost.  This  food  is  flowing  toward  Indian  ports  at 
the  rate  of  250,000  tons  a  month. 

Under  this  act,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  India 
on  special  and  easy  credit  terms  the  additional 
food  which  India  needs  but  for  which  India  does 
not  now  have  funds  available. 

These  shipments  of  food  from  the  United  States 
will  supply  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  food  which 
India  is  buying  abroad  to  meet  its  emergency. 
These  shipments  will  save  untold  millions  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  in  India  from  great  suffering. 

I  note  with  particular  satisfaction  two  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  The  first  of  these  is  designed  to 
strengthen  Indian-American  understanding  and 
friendship  by  permitting  the  use  of  5  million  dol- 
lars of  the  interest  to  be  paid  by  India  on  the  loan 
to  bring  a  greater  number  of  Indian  students, 
professors,  and  technicians  to  the  United  States 
for  study  and  to  send  more  Americans  to  India. 

The  other  provision  authorizes  free  ocean 
transportation  for  relief  supplies  to  India  given 
by  individuals  and  private  organizations.  This 
kind  of  help  to  stricken  humanity  is  a  tradition  of 
the  Ameircan  people — whether  to  the  sufferers  of 
the  great  Russian  famine  and  the  victims  of  the 
Japanese  earthquake  in  the  early  20's  or  to  the 
starving  in  Rumania  in  the  late  40's.  In  India 
today  American  voluntary  help  is  providing 
highly  nutritional  foods,  vitamins,  and  medicines 
to  the  needy  in  the  famine-threatened  areas.  The 
American  Red  Cross  is  forwarding  supplies  for 

1  Made  on  June  15  on  the  occasion  of  signing  S.  672,  "An 
Act  To  Furnish  Emergency  Food  Aid  to  India,"  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 


community  services  in  cooperation  with  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross.  Crop — the 
Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program — a  union  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  relief  agencies — is  col- 
lecting gifts  in  kind  primarily  for  hospitals, 
orphanages,  and  welfare  centers.  Care,  a  fed- 
eration of  many  voluntary  organizations,  is  deliv- 
ering packages  including  food,  hand  plows,  and 
tools  to  further  food  production. 

This  collective  effort  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  American  voluntary  agencies  shows 
our  humanitarian  concern  for  all  distressed  people. 
In  view  of  the  great  need  in  India,  I  urge  that  we 
continue  and  expand  the  voluntary  aid  being  given 
by  the  American  people  through  the  voluntary 
agencies. 

In  signing  this  act,  I  extend  the  heartfelt  best 
wishes  of  the  American  people  to  the  people  of 
India  and  express  our  admiration  for  the  courage 
and  fortitude  with  which  the  Indian  Government 
and  people  are  moving  ahead  to  solve  the  problems 
thrust  upon  them  by  natural  disasters. 

A  PROCLAMATION' 

Activation  and  Operation  of  Vessels  for  Transportation 
of  Supplies  Under  Section  5  of  the  India  Emergency 
Food  Aid  Act  of  1951 

Wheeeas  section  5  of  the  India  Emergency  Food  Aid 
Act  of  1951,  approved  June  15,  1951,  provides  that,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  to  the 
extent  that  the  President,  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Government  officials  and  representatives  of  private 
shipping,  finds  and  proclaims  that  private  shipping  is  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  for  trans- 
portation of  supplies  made  available  under  the  said  Act, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  certain  advances  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  as  the  President  shall  determine,  for  activa- 
tion and  operation  of  vessels  for  such  transportation 
under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  said  section  5 ;  and 

Wheeeas  I  have  consulted  with  appropriate  Govern- 
ment officials  and  representatives  of  private  shipping  con- 
cerning the  availability  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  private  shipping  for  transportation  of  supplies 
made  available  under  the  said  Act,  as  required  by  section 
5  thereof ;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  such  consultation  it  appears 
that  private  shipping  is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  for  transportation  of  supplies  made  avail- 
able under  the  said  Act ;  and 

Whereas  I  accordingly  deem  it  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  exercise  the  authority  set  forth  in  section  5  of 
the  said  Act,  in  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act : 

Now,  therefore,  I  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  said  India  Emergency 
Food  Aid  Act  of  1951  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Act)  and  the  act  of  August  8,  1950,  c.  646,  64  Stat.  419, 
do  find  and  proclaim  as  follows : 

1.  After  consultation  with  appropriate  Government  of- 
ficials and  representatives  of  private  shipping,  I  find 
and  proclaim  that  private  shipping  is  not  available  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  for  transportation  of 
supplies  made  available  under  the  India  Emergency  Food 
Aid  Act  of  1951. 

2.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  hereby 

2  Proc.  2931, 16  Fed.  Reg.  5969. 
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authorized  and  directed  to  make  advances  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  $20,000,000  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  activation  and  operation  of  vessels  for  such 
transportation,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  Act,  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  specified. 

3.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the  amounts  of  such 
advances  and  the  times  when  they  may  be  made,  subject 
to  the  limitations  and  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
Act,  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall 
make  advances  thereunder  pursuant  only  to  such  deter- 
minations by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  place  such  advances 
in  any  funds  or  accounts  available  for  such  purposes, 
and,  pending  repayment  of  such  advances,  may  place  re- 
ceipts from  vessel  operations  in  such  funds  or  accounts 
and  may  use  such  receipts  for  activating  and  operating 
vessels. 

5.  Each  officer  or  agency  mentioned  in  this  proclama- 
tion may  issue  such  regulations  or  orders  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  or  its  functions  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  nineteenth  day  of 

June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

(seal)     and  fifty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

seventy-fifth. 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Acheson 
Secretary  of  State. 


PUBLIC  LAW  48 


AN  ACT  to  furnish  emergency  food  aid  to  India 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "India 
Emergency  Food  Aid  Act  of  1951". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law,  the 
Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  emergency  food  relief  assistance 
to  India  on  credit  terms  as  provided  in  section  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in- 
cluding payment  by  transfer  to  the  United  States  (under 
such  terms  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  agreed  to 
between  the  Administrator  and  the  Government  of  India) 
of  materials  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
deficiencies,  actual  or  potential,  in  its  own  resources. 
The  Administrator  is  directed  and  instructed  that  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of  India  he  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable  and  possible,  obtain  for  the  United  States 
the  immediate  and  continuing  transfer  of  substantial 
quantities  of  such  materials  particularly  those  found  to 
be  strategic  and  critical. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  not  in  excess  of  $190,000,000  during  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1952,  of  which  sum  (1)  not  less 
than  $100,000,000  shall  be  made  available  immediately 
from  funds  heretofore  appropriated  by  Public  Law  759, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  for  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended;  and  (2)  $90,000,000  shall  be  available  from 
any  balance  of  such  funds  unallotted  and  unobligated  as 
of  June  30, 1951 :  Provided,  That  if  such  amount  unallotted 
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and  unobligated  is  less  than  $90,000,000  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  shall  be  obtained  from  the  issuance  of 
notes  in  such  amount  by  the  Administrator  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  who  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  issue  such  notes  from  time  to  time 
during  fiscal  years  1951  and  1952  for  purchase  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase 
such  notes  and,  in  making  such  purchases  to  use,  as  a 
public  debt  transaction,  the  proceeds  of  any  public  debt 
issue  pursuant  to  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Act  as 
amended :  And  provided  further,  That  $50,000,000  reserved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pursuant  to  section  1214  of 
Public  Law  759  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  from  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Act  for  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  available  for  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Funds  made  available  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  food  grains  or 
equivalents  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  No  procurement  of  any  agricultural  product  within 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  made 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  find  and  certify 
that  such  procurement  will  not  impair  the  fulfillment  of 
the  vital  needs  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  assistance  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  providing  food  grains,  or  equivalents, 
to  meet  the  emergency  need  arising  from  the  extraordinary 
sequence  of  flood,  drought,  and  other  conditions  existing 
in  India  in  1950. 

(d)  The  assistance  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  applicable  to  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
to  the  extent  that  the  President,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  Government  ofiicials  and  representatives  of 
private  shipping,  finds  and  proclaims  that  private  shipping 
is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  for 
transportation  of  supplies  made  available  under  this  Act, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$20,000,000  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  such  man- 
ner, at  such  times,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President 
shall  determine,  for  activation  and  operation  of  vessels 
for  such  transportation,  and  these  advances  may  be  placed 
in  any  funds  or  accounts  available  for  such  purposes,  and 
no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for 
these  purposes:  Provided,  That  pursuant  to  agreements 
made  between  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  not 
later  than  June  30,  1952,  for  such  advances  either  from 
funds  hereafter  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  activation  and  operation  of  vessels,  or  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  Act,  from  receipts 
from  vessel  operations:  Provided  further.  That  pending 
such  repayment  receipts  from  vessel  operations  may  be 
placed  in  such  funds  or  accounts  and  used  for  activating 
and  operating  vessels. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation  is  authorized 
to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to 
designated  ports  of  entry  in  India  of  relief  packages  and 
supplies  under  the  provisions  of  section  117  (c)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  including 
the  relief  packages  and  supplies  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Funds  now  or  hereafter  available  during  the  pe- 
riod ending  June  30,  1952,  for  furnishing  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  sums  payable  by  the  Government  of 
India  under  the  interest  terms  agreed  to  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
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India,  on  or  before  January  1,  1957,  as  interest  on  the 
principal  of  any  debt  incurred  under  this  Act,  and  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  $5,000,000,  shall,  when  paid,  be  placed  in 
a  special  deposit  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  This  account  shall  be 
available  to  the  Department  of  State  for  the  following 
uses: 

(1)  Studies,  instruction,  technical  training,  and  other 
educational  activities  in  the  United  States  and  in  its 
Territories  or  possessions  (A)  for  students,  professors, 
other  academic  persons,  and  technicians  who  are  citizens 
of  India,  and  (B)  with  the  approval  of  appropriate  agen- 
cies, institutions,  or  organizations  in  India,  for  students, 
professors,  other  academic  persons,  and  technicians  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  similar 
activities  in  India,  including  in  both  cases  travel  expenses, 
tuition,  subsistence  and  other  allowances  and  expenses 
incident  to  such  activities ;  and 

(2)  The  selection,  purchase,  and  shipment  of  (A) 
American  scientific,  technical,  and  scholarly  books  and 
books  of  American  literature  for  higher  educational  and 
research  institutions  of  India,  (B)  American  laboratory 
and  technical  equipment  for  higher  education  and  research 
in  India,  and  (C)  the  interchange  of  similar  materials 
and  equipment  from  India  for  higher  education  and  re- 
search in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions stated  above  may  be  used  to  defray  costs  of  ad- 
ministering the  program  authorized  herein. 

(c)  Disbursements  from  the  special  deposit  account 
shall  be  made  by  the  Division  of  Disbursement  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  upon  vouchers  duly  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  by  authorized  certifying  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Approved  June  15,  1951. 


FIRST  SHIPMENT  OF  GRAIN  TO  INDIA 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

Yesterday,  at  Philadelphia,  4  days  after  the  act 
to  furnish  Emergency  Food  Aid  to  India  was 
signed  by  the  President,  the  first  shipment  of  grain 
was  loaded  aboard  a  ship  destined  for  India.  The 
loading  ceremony  was  attended  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  India,  Madame  Pandit,  and  by  our  Ambas- 
sador to  India,  Loy  W.  Henderson,  by  members  of 
the  Congress  and  representatives  of  Eca  and  other 
government  agencies,  as  well  as  by  private  citizens 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  bringing  United 
States  help  to  the  people  of  India. 

With  the  beginning  yesterday  of  grain  ship- 
ments under  the  act,  the  flow  of  United  States 
grain  to  India  will  jump  from  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 250,000  tons  a  month  to  about  400,000  tons 
a  month.  I  understand  that  when  news  reached 
India  that  United  States  aid  was  forthcoming, 
food  rations  were  increased.  I  am  gratified  to 
know  that  this  has  now  been  made  possible.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  Government  and 
private  organizations  are  playing  a  leading  role 
in  assisting  India  to  meet  and  overcome  the  dan- 
ger of  famine  and  suffering  is  a  source  of  deep 
satisfaction. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations, 

a  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this  issue,  but 
will  be  resumed  in  the  issue  of  July  9. 
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Arrangements  Completed  for  Meeting  To  Discuss  Truce  in  Korea 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  by  the  Unified  Command  July  8  (Tokyo  time) 
after  the  meeting  between  U.N.  representatives  and  Communist  officers  at  Kaesong:1 

The  United  Nations  liaison  group  composed  of  Col.  A.  J.  Kinney,  United  States  Air  Force ;  Col. 
J.  C.  Murray,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  Col.  Soo  Young  Lee,  Republic  of  Korea  Army,  crossed 
the  Imjin  River  by  helicopter  at  0900  8  July. 

The  party  landed  at  Kaesong  at  0922  and  was  conducted  by  jeep  to  the  location  of  the  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  a  conference  room  eighteen  by  fifteen  feet  at  Kwangmun  Dong,  north  of  the  center 
of  Kaesong. 

The  Communist  liaison  group  consisted  of  three  officers:  Colonel  Chang,  North  Korean  Army; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Chai,  Chinese  Communist  Army,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kim,  North  Korean  Army. 

After  exchanging  credentials,  the  two  liaison  groups  conferred  on  arrangements  for  the  first  meet- 
ing.    The  first  meeting  will  be  held  on  10  July  at  the  same  location  as  the  preliminary  meeting. 

The  United  Nations  delegation  to  the  first  meeting  will  be  composed  as  follows :  Vice  Admiral  C. 
Turner  Joy,  United  States  Navy;  Maj.  Gen.  L.  C.  Craigie,  United  States  Air  Force;  Maj.  Gen.  H.  I. 
Hodes,  Eighth  United  States  Army;  Rear  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke,  United  States  Navy;  Maj.  Gen. 
Paik  Sun  Yup,  Republic  of  Korean  Army. 

The  Communist  delegation  to  the  first  meeting  will  be  composed  of  the  following :  Gen.  Nam  II, 
North  Korean  Army;  Maj.  Gen.  Lee  Sang  Cho,  North  Korean  Army;  Gen.  Tung  Hua,  Chinese  Com- 
munist forces,  and  Gen.  Hsieh  Fang,  Chinese  Communist  forces. 

The  negotiations  were  carried  out  without  incident,  and  the  United  Nations  liaison  group  returned 
by  helicopter  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  landing  at  approximately  1640  8  July.  The  meeting 
was  harmonious  throughout. 


Exchange  of  Messages  Between  the  U.N.  Commander-in-Chief 
And  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  Commanders 2 


[June  30] 

Message  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Communist 
Forces  in  Korea 

As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  I  have  been  instructed  to  communicate 
to  you  the  following : 

I  am  informed  that  you  may  wish  a  meeting  to  discuss 
an  armistice  providing  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
all  acts  of  armed  force  in  Korea,  with  adequate  guaran- 
tees for  the  maintenance  of  such  armistice. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  word  from  you  that  such  a  meeting 
is  desired  I  shall  be  prepared  to  name  my  representative. 

1  This  communique^,  released  to  the  press  in  Tokyo,  was 
received  as  the  Bulletin  went  to  press. 

2  General  Ridgway's  messages  were  broadcast  over  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio ;  those  of  the  Communist  command- 
ers, over  the  Peiping  and  Pyongyang  senders.  All  dates 
are  Tokyo  time.  For  additional  material,  see  "The  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations,"  p.  78. 


I  would  also  at  that  time  suggest  a  date  at  which  he  could 
meet  with  your  representative.  I  propose  that  such  a 
meeting  could  take  place  aboard  a  Danish  hospital  ship 
[Jutlandia]  in  Wonsan  harbor. 

M.  B.  RIDGWAY 
General,  U.  8.  Army, 
Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command 

[July  2] 
General  Ridgway, 

Commander   in    Chief   of   the   United    Nations 
Forces : 

Your  statement  of  June  30  this  year  concerning 
peace  talks  has  been  received. 

We  are  authorized  to  inform  you  that  we  agree 
to  meet  your  representative  for  conducting  talks 
concerning  cessation  of  military  action  and 
establishment  of  peace. 

We  propose  that  the  place  of  meeting  be  in  the 
area  of  Kaesong  on  the  Thirty-eighth  Parallel. 
If  you  agree,  our  representatives  are  prepared  to 
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meet  your  representative  between  July  10  and 
July  15,  1951. 

Kim  II  Sung, 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean  People's 
Army. 

Peng  Teh-huai, 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  Volunteer  Forces. 

[July  3] 

To  General  Kim  II  Sung 
General  Peng  Teh-Huai 

I  have  received  your  reply  to  my  message  of  30 
June.  I  am  prepared  for  my  representatives  to 
meet  yours  at  Kaesong  on  July  10,  or  at  an  earlier 
date  if  your  representatives  complete  their  prep- 
arations before  that  date.  Since  agreement  on 
armistice  terms  has  to  precede  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, delay  in  initiating  the  meetings  and  in 
reaching  agreement  will  prolong  the  fighting  and 
increase  the  losses.  To  insure  efficient  arrange- 
ment of  the  many  details  connected  with  the  first 
meeting,  I  propose  that  not  to  exceed  3  of  my  liai- 
son officers  have  a  preliminary  meeting  with  an 
equal  number  of  yours  in  Kaesong  on  5  July,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  If  you  concur,  my 
liaison  officers,  the  senior  of  whom  will  not  be 
above  the  rank  of  Colonel  will  depart  Kimpo  Air- 
field, southwest  of  Seoul  by  helicopter  at  2300 
GMT  on  4  July  (0900,  5  July,  Tokyo  time)  or  at 
the  same  hour  on  the  day  agreed  upon  for  this 
meeting,  proceeding  direct  to  Kaesong. 

In  the  event  of  bad  weather,  these  officers  will 
proceed  in  a  convoy  of  3  unarmed  1-quarter  ton 
trucks,  commonly  known  as  jeeps,  along  the  main 
road  from  Seoul  to  Kaesong.  Each  vehicle  will 
bear  a  large  white  flag.  The  convoy  will  cross  the 
Imjin  Eiver  on  the  Seoul-Kaeson  road  at  about 
2300  hours  GMT,  4  July  (0900,  5  July,  Tokyo 
time)  or  at  the  same  hour  on  the  day  agreed  upon 
for  this  meeting.  The  convoy  bearing  your  liaison 
officers  to  and  from  the  meeting  will  be  granted 
immunity  from  attack  by  my  forces,  providing  you 
advise  me  of  its  route  and  schedule,  and  the  man- 
ner by  which  my  forces  may  identify  it. 

Your  reply  is  requested. 

M.  B.  Ridgway 

General,  United  States  Army 
Commander-in-  Chief 
United  Nations  Command 

[July  4] 

General  Ridgway,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
U.N.  Forces.  Your  reply  of  July  3  to  us  has  been 
received.  In  order  to  guarantee  effectively  steps 
regarding  various  processes  for  the  first  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  both  sides,  we  agree  to 
the  despatching  of  (3)  liaison  officers  by  each  side 
to  hold  a  preparatory  conference  in  the  Kaesong 
area  as  you  proposed.  If  you  agree  to  our  pro- 
posal for  setting  the  date  for  the  conference  of 
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liaison  officers  as  July  8,  we  will  notify  you  of 
further  business  preparations  for  the  meeting  of 
liaison  officers  from  both  sides. 

Kim  II  Sung,  Supreme  Commander  of 

Korean  Peoples  Armed 

Forces. 

Peng    Pe-huai,    Commander    of    the 

Peoples  Volunteer  Forces. 

Pyongyang  City.    July  4,  1951. 

[July  5] 
General  Kim  II  Sung 
General  Peng  Teh-Huai 

I  have  received  your  reply  dated  4  July. 

The  date  of  8  July  for  an  initial  meeting  is  ac- 
ceptable. Reference  is  made  to  my  message  dated 
3  July.  In  addition  to  the  3  Liaison  Officers  speci- 
fied in  that  message,  2  interpreters  will  be  sent. 
Positive  assurance  of  safe  conduct  for  this  per- 
sonnel is  requested. 

Your  reply  is  requested. 

M.  B.  Ridgway 

General,  United  States  Army 
Commander-in-Chief 
United  Nations  Command. 

[July  6] 

General  Ridgway,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
U.  N.  Forces. 

We  have  received  your  second  reply  dated  July 
5.  We  agree  to  the  number  of  liaison  officers  and 
their  aides  that  you  are  sending  and  the  time  of 
their  departure  for  Kaesong. 

We  undertake  to  assure  their  safe  conduct,  but 
for  their  more  certain  safety  and  to  cut  down  the 
possibility  of  misunderstanding  we  suggest  that 
they  proceed  to  Kaesong  by  a  convoy  of  jeeps. 

At  the  same  time,  we  inform  you  that  our  three 
liaison  officers,  one  of  whom  is  a  colonel,  together 
with  two  interpreters  and  reception  personnel,  will 
set  out  at  5 :  00  p.  m.  Pyongyang  time  on  July  7 
the  day  before  the  preliminary  meeting  from  the 
Pyongyang  area  on  five  jeeps  and  five  motor  trucks 
for  the  Kaesong  area  via  Sariwon  and  Namchon- 
jom  to  prepare  and  take  part  in  the  preliminary 
meeting  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 

Each  motor  vehicle  will  have  a  white  flag  set 
on  top  of  it.    Please  take  note  of  this  information. 

Kim  II  Sung,  Supreme  Commander  of 

Korean  Peoples  Armed 

Forces. 

Peng   Teh-Huai,   Commander   of   the 

Peoples  Volunteer  Forces. 

To  General  Kim  II  Sung 
General  Peng  Teh-Huai 

I  have  received  your  message  dated  6  July.  I 
agree  to  your  plan  of  movement  of  your  Liaison 
Group  from  Pyongyang  via  Sariwon  and  Nam- 
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chonjom  to  Kaesong,  leaving  Pyongyang  time  on 
7  July  in  5  jeeps  and  5  motor  transports  carrying 
white  flags.  This  convoy  will  be  immune  from 
attack  by  my  forces  during  its  travel  from  Pyong- 
yang to  Kaesong.  In  addition,  the  area  within 
a  5  mile  radius  from  the  center  of  Kaesong  will 
be  observed  by  me  as  a  neutral  zone  from  the  time 
of  arrival  of  your  delegates  in  Kaesong.  My  dele- 
gates will  proceed  by  helicopter  or  jeep  as  dictated 
by  the  weather.  In  either  case  they  will  cross  the 
Imjin  River  on  the  Seoul-Kaesong  road  at  0900 
Tokyo  time,  8  July,  and  proceed  to  Kaesong  along 
this  route.  Your  assurance  of  safe  conduct  for 
these  delegates  is  accepted. 

M.  B.  RlDGWAY 

General  United  States  Army 
Commander-in-Chief 
United  Nations  Command 

Developments  Leading  to 
Preliminary  Truee  Talk  in  Korea 

STATEMENT  CONCERNING  MALIK  BROADCAST 
OF  JUNE  23  > 

[Released  to  the  press  June  23] 

If  Mr.  Malik's  broadcast  means  that  the  Com- 
munists are  now  willing  to  end  the  aggression  in 
Korea,  we  are,  as  we  have  always  been,  ready  to 
play  our  part  in  bringing  an  end  to  hostilities  and 
in  assuring  against  their  resumption.  But  the 
tenor  of  Mr.  Malik's  speech  again  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  is  more  than  propaganda. 
If  it  is  more  than  propaganda,  adequate  means  for 
discussing  an  end  to  the  conflict  are  available. 

RIDGWAY'S  STATEMENT  GIVEN  WIDE 
CIRCULATION 

[Released  to  the  Press  June  30] 

A  special  Wireless  Bulletin  has  been  set  up  to- 
day by  the  State  Department's  International  In- 
formation Program  to  carry  throughout  the  world 
latest  development  and  comments  on  General 
Ridgway's  offer  of  an  armistice  in  Korea. 

"The  broadcast  by  Jacob  A.  Malik,  U.S.S.R.  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  was  the  thirteenth  in  the  series, 
"Price  of  Peace",  produced  by  the  United  Nations  radio. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  Mr.  Malik  said : 

The  Soviet  peoples  further  believe  that  the  most  acute 
problem  of  the  present  day — the  problem  of  armed  conflict 
in  Korea — could  also  be  settled. 

This  would  require  the  readiness  of  the  parties  to  enter 
on  the  path  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  ques- 
tion. The  Soviet  peoples  believe  that  as  a  first  step  dis- 
cussions should  be  started  between  the  belligerents  for  a 
cease-fire  and  an  armistice  providing  for  the  mutual  with- 
drawal of  forces  from  the  38th  parallel. 

Can  such  a  step  be  taken  ?  I  think  it  can,  provided  there 
is  a  sincere  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  fighting 
in  Korea. 


The  International  Broadcasting  Division,  in 
Voice  of  America  programs,  carried  the  Ridgway 
statement  in  45  languages,  with  heaviest  emphasis 
on  its  output  to  Korea  and  China. 

The  statement  is  being  stressed  in  each  of  three 
daily  Korean  language  programs,  which  are  re- 
layed simultaneously  by  transmitters  in  Korea, 
Japan,  Honolulu,  and  Manila.  The  Korean  broad- 
casts are  also  relayed  by  additional  transmitters 
in  Japan  at  later  hours. 

The  Chinese  language  service  is  carrying  the 
Ridgway  offer  in  four  dialects — Mandarin,  Can- 
tonese, Amoy,  and  Swatow. 

The  special  Wireless  Bulletin  transmission  to- 
day, monitored  by  66  Usie  missions  throughout 
the  world,  is  expected  to  carry  a  round-up  of  U.S. 
editorial  comment,  Congressional  comment,  and 
any  further  news  developments  on  the  Allied  Su- 
preme Commander's  offer. 

U.S.  SEEKS  CLARIFICATION 

OF  SOVIET  DELEGATE'S  STATEMENT 

[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

The  United  States  has  sought  in  New  York  and 
in  Moscow  a  clarification  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
statement  made  by  Jacob  A.  Malik,  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations,  on  June  23. 

Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  received  the 
United  States  Ambassador  in  Moscow  on  June  27. 
In  discussing  Mr.  Malik's  statement,  Mr.  Gro- 
myko indicated  that  it  would  be  for  the  military 
representatives  of  the  Unified  Command  and  of 
the  Korean  Republic  Command,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  military  representatives  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean Command  and  of  the  "Chinese  volunteer 
units,"  on  the  other,  to  negotiate  the  armistice 
envisaged  in  Mr.  Malik's  statement.  The  armis- 
tice, Mr.  Gromyko  pointed  out,  would  include  a 
cease-fire  and  would  be  limited  to  strictly  military 
questions  without  involving  any  political  or  terri- 
torial matters ;  the  military  representatives  would 
discuss  questions  of  assurances  against  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities. 

Beyond  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  the  So- 
viet Government  had  no  specific  steps  in  mind 
looking  toward  the  peaceful  settlement  to  which 
Mr.  Malik  referred.  Mr.  Gromyko  indicated, 
however,  that  it  would  be  up  to  the  parties  in 
Korea  to  decide  what  subsequent  special  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  for  a  political  and 
territorial  settlement.  He  said  that  the  Soviet 
Government  was  not  aware  of  the  views  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  on  Mr.  Malik's  state- 
ment. 

The  implications  of  Mr.  Gromyko's  observa- 
tions are  being  studied.  The  Department  of 
State  is  consulting  with  the  representatives  of 
other  countries  having  armed  forces  in  Korea  un- 
der the  Unified  Command. 
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Defenses  Against  Menace  of  External  and  Internal  Attack 


A  PROGRAM   FOR  MUTUAL  SECURITY 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson * 


The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  total  national  effort  to  build  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  believe  it  represents  an  economical,  practical, 
and  efficient  program,  carefully  worked  out  to  give 
this  country  maximum  security  per  dollar  cost. 

The  funds  requested  total  8.5  billion  dollars,  of 
which  6.3  billion  dollars  are  for  military  aid  and 
2.2  billion  dollars  are  for  economic  aid.  This  as- 
sistance to  other  free  nations  will  yield  a  larger 
and  faster  return  in  terms  of  our  national  security 
than  we  could  obtain  by  increasing  the  budget  for 
our  own  armed  forces  by  the  same  amount.  I  urge 
you  to  judge  the  program  by  that  test.  It  is  the 
test  we  have  applied  in  working  it  out. 

This  program  has  been  developed  to  protect  the 
immediate  and  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  practical  steps  to  help  build  strength 
abroad  under  this  program  are  essential  to  our 
own  safety  and  well-being,  as  well  as  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  allies  abroad. 

This  national  program  is  part  of  a  great  effort 
by  the  free  nations  to  rid  the  world  of  war  and 
to  make  peace  secure. 

That  is  our  positive  goal.  That  is  the  purpose 
which  unifies  the  free  nations. 

Weakness  invites  aggression.  Now  and  in  the 
future,  strength  is  the  precondition  of  peace.  The 
free  nations  must  be  militarily  strong  to  deter 
attack  by  the  enemies  of  freedom.  They  must  be 
politically  and  economically  strong  to  support  the 
military  forces  needed  for  defense  and  to  defeat 
attempts  to  subvert  their  institutions.  They  must 
also  be  strong  of  spirit,  to  keep  on  with  their  efforts 
to  bridge  the  present  dangers  and  to  build  toward 
a  better  and  a  safer  future. 

These  factors  of  strength — military,  political, 
economic,  and  spiritual — depend  on  each  other. 
That  is  why  we  have  brought  together  in  the  Mu- 

1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
June  26  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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tual  Security  Program  the  continuing  elements  of 
our  various  aid  programs. 

This  is  not  essentially  a  new  program.  What  is 
new  is  the  pulling  together  of  economic,  technical, 
and  military  assistance  programs  into  one  bill 
which  directs  all  these  going  programs  into  the 
building  of  strength,  adapts  them  for  flexibility 
and  efficiency  in  meeting  changes  in  the  situation, 
and  requires  the  administering  agencies  to  employ 
these  resources  in  a  single-purposed  drive  for 
peace  and  security. 

I  want  to  underline  the  interdependence  of  these 
different  factors  of  strength.  Military  strength  is 
important  and  costly,  and  military  assistance  is 
the  largest  component  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  But  we  have  seen  time  and  again  how 
political  and  economic  deterioration  and  loss  of 
morale  can  rot  the  fibers  of  military  strength.  We 
have  also  seen  how  political  and  economic  recovery 
brings  an  upsurge  of  morale  and  an  increase  of 
military  strength. 

Economic  and  Technical  Aid  Essential 

While  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  needs  of 
individual  countries  and  areas  separately,  the  re- 
lation of  the  parts  of  the  program  to  the  program 
as  a  whole  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  parts 
interlock — between  countries  and  areas,  and  within 
them.  Frankly,  what  concerns  me  most  at  this 
time  is  that  too  narrow  a  view  might  be  taken  of 
this  problem  of  building  strength,  and  that  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  might  be  reduced 
because  of  a  failure  to  demonstrate  or  recognize 
how  essential  this  aid  is  in  underpinning  military 
strength. 

This  program  has  been  developed  over  a  period 
of  many  months  by  teamwork  between  all  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned.  They  had 
available  to  them  a  vast  amount  of  information 
assembled  by  them  here  and  abroad,  as  well  as  the 
plans  and  data  of  many  international  agencies  in 
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which  the  United  States  is  represented — such  as 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Cooperation, 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board,  and  various 
United  Nations  agencies. 

This  program  as  it  stands  is  the  result  of  the 
screening  of  this  material  and  its  coordination 
with  our  own  plans  and  programs.  The  judgment 
of  our  highest  authorities  in  military,  economic, 
and  foreign  affairs  is  that  the  program  is  needed 
in  our  own  interests,  that  it  will  efficiently  con- 
tribute to  our  own  security,  and  that  we  have  the 
means  to  carry  it  out. 

The  presentation  of  the  program  to  your  Com- 
mittee will,  like  the  preparatory  work,  be  a  team- 
work job.  Following  me,  you  will  hear  General 
Marshall,  Mr.  Foster,  General  Bradley,  Mr.  Har- 
riman,  and  Mr.  Cabot.  Then  the  political,  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  administrative  aspects  of  the 
program  in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  the  Far  East, 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  presented  by 
officials  of  State,  Defense,  and  Eca,  with  assist- 
ance from  other  agencies  on  particular  subjects 
of  concern  to  them.  Several  witnesses  from  over- 
seas will  give  on-the-spot  reports  on  conditions 
and  prospects  abroad  and  will  discuss  how  the 
program  will  work  in  their  areas. 

This  teamwork  will  be  carried  over  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  and  will  obtain  a 
continuity  of  thought  and  of  action  which  will 
result  in  a  single-minded  application  of  funds  to 
promote  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  free 
world  as  a  whole. 

We  are  proposing  that  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram be  administered  under  existing  legislation, 
brought  together  and  amended  to  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program.  The  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act, 
the  Act  for  International  Development,  and  other 
assistance  acts  provide  adequate  foundation  for  a 
mutual  security  program.  They  were  all  designed 
to  further  the  national  interests  and  national 
security  of  our  country,  and  they  can  be  linked  to- 
gether to  increase  their  effectiveness. 

The  organizational  arrangements  under  which 
the  program  will  be  operated  also  link  to  the 
arrangements  under  which  these  Acts  have  been 
administered  in  the  past.  Using  the  interdepart- 
mental International  Security  Affairs  Committee, 
we  intend  to  make  use  of  the  valuable  experience 
gained  in  operations  under  existing  legislation, 
and  permit  the  new  program  to  be  carried  out  with 
minimum  disruption  of  current  operations  but 
with  maximum  speed  and  efficiency. 

The  amendments  proposed  to  the  existing  Acts 
are  not  many  in  number,  but  they  are  important. 
All  are  designed  to  make  the  application  of  our 
resources  more  effective  in  furthering  mutual 
security. 

The  men  who  will  testify  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram and  who  will  be  entrusted  with  its  adminis- 
tration will  not  assert  that  it  is  a  perfect  program. 


In  a  task  as  large  and  complex  as  this  there  will 
always  be  room  for  improvement  and  development, 
which  is  the  reason  why  we  seek  some  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  the  funds  requested. 

What  we  are  prepared  to  show  is  that  require- 
ments exceed  resources;  that  they  have  been 
trimmed  to  fit  our  capabilities;  and  that  funds 
have  been  requested  only  where  there  is  a  need,  a 
clear  opportunity,  and  the  means  to  build  strength. 
This  strength  is  important  to  our  own  security ;  it 
could  not  be  obtained  without  our  aid ;  and  it  could 
not  be  matched  by  any  use  of  the  same  funds  here 
at  home.     These  are  the  tests. 

The  basic  idea  of  this  program,  as  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  a  whole,  is  that  time  is  on  our  side  if  we 
make  good  use  of  it.  The  vast  potential  of  the  free 
world  is  adequate  to  the  job.  The  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program  is  part  of  our  effort  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  time  we  have,  and  to  lead  the  way  in 
using  the  potential  of  the  free  world  to  rid  the 
world  of  war  and  make  peace  secure. 

I  would  like  to  review  with  you,  very  briefly,  the 
ways  in  which  this  Mutual  Security  Program  is 
designed  to  support  the  basic  elements  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

All  our  actions  abroad,  whatever  form  they  may 
take,  have  a  single  purpose.  That  purpose  is  to 
advance  the  security  and  welfare  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  other  possible  justification  for  any  pol- 
icy or  program.  There  is  no  other  justification  for 
asking  the  American  taxpayer  to  finance  any  for- 
eign policy  or  program. 

To  recognize  the  enlightened  self-interest  in 
these  activities  does  not  detract  from  the  humani- 
tarian character  of  some  of  them,  nor  from  their 
contribution  to  the  common  goal  of  peace  and 
security. 

Strong  Allied  Defenses  Against  Aggression 

Security  begins  at  home.  No  foreign  policy  can 
ensure  national  security  unless  the  nation  has  ade- 
quate defense  forces.  But  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  no  national  defense  policy  can  ensure  se- 
curity unless  the  nation  has  strong  and  reliable 
friends  and  allies. 

We  cannot  afford  to  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  our  friends  and  allies  to  our  own  security. 
The  United  States  is  a  rich  and  powerful  Nation. 
We  have  an  energetic,  courageous,  and  resourceful 
population,  loyal  to  our  institutions  and  ideals, 
and  fiercely  determined  to  defend  the  way  of  life 
which  we  have  created  here.  The  United  States 
occupies  a  favorable  geographical  position.  Its 
total  strength,  actual  and  potential,  is  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

And  yet  no  nation,  including  our  own,  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone  in  the  modern  world.  De- 
spite the  great  advantages  with  which  our  country 
has  been  blessed,  we  are  not  self-sufficient.  Our 
population  is  limited  in  numbers.    We  are  depend- 
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ent  on  other  areas  for  many  vital  raw  materials. 
The  oceans  which  have  shielded  us  in  the  past  have 
dwindled  to  lakes  in  the  sweep  of  modern  tech- 
nology. Even  our  unparalleled  industrial  estab- 
lishment, mighty  as  it  is,  could  not  match  the  in- 
dustrial power  which  would  be  leveled  against  us 
if  a  major  part  of  the  free  world  should  be  incor- 
porated within  the  Soviet  empire.  Finally,  we 
know  that  we  could  not  continue  to  be  the  kind  of 
a  country  we  are,  if  we  were  to  withdraw  into  a 
cave  of  isolation. 

The  great  majority  of  our  people  fully  under- 
stand and  appreciate  these  facts.  But  we  must  be 
sobered  by  the  realization  that  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  are  no  less  aware  of  them.  They  have 
shown  this  by  their  persistent  efforts  to  split  us 
off  from  our  allies.  Using  a  combination  of  polit- 
ical, psychological,  economic,  and  military  tactics, 
the  Soviet  rulers  are  out  to  divide  and  conquer. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States  particularly,  their 
first  effort  appears  to  be  to  isolate  us. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
see  the  United  States  try  to  "go  it  alone."  By 
sporadic  aggression,  by  cautious  retreat,  by  un- 
ending propaganda,  by  economic  sabotage,  by 
seizing  control  in  one  area,  by  playing  on  differ- 
ences in  another — by  all  such  acts,  the  Kremlin 
seeks  to  produce  a  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  will  ultimately  be  pushed  into  a  position 
of  trying  to  "go  it  alone." 

That  is  why,  at  the  same  time  we  are  converting 
some  of  our  potential  military  strength  into  actual 
military  strength,  our  security  program  requires 
us  to  make  sure  that  we  have  strong  and  reliable 
friends  and  allies. 

This  interlocking  character  of  foreign  policy 
and  national  defense  policy  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  when  it  established  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  The  foreign  policies  and 
programs  of  the  United  States  have  been  adopted 
by  the  President  after  all  the  interdependent  fac- 
tors, domestic  and  foreign,  political  and  military, 
have  been  fully  considered  by  the  members  of  the 
Council.  They  are  continuously  reviewed  and, 
when  necessary,  revised;  policies  and  programs 
cannot  remain  static  in  a  dynamic  world. 

In  reviewing  our  policy,  we  might  begin  with 
our  own  country,  a  center  of  strength  in  the  free 
world,  and  work  outward  from  it  to  the  other  areas 
affected  by  this  program. 

The  supreme  test  of  our  ability  to  survive  is 
our  ability  to  win  if  war  is  forced  upon  us.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  that  supreme  test,  and  prep- 
aration for  it  offers  the  best  chance  of  avoiding  it. 
The  danger  of  war  can  be  measured  by  the  readi- 
ness or  lack  of  readiness  to  meet  an  attack  upon 
our  vital  interest.  The  history  of  recent  years 
should  teach  us  that  a  dictator  does  not  launch  an 
attack  against  a  state  or  a  coalition  of  states  unless 
he  can  calculate  that  he  has  the  power  to  win  and 
hold  his  objectives.  His  calculations  are  some- 
times wrong,  as  Hitler's  were.     But  the  error  is 
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usually  an  error  of  political  judgment.  He  thinks 
that  the  free  nations  are  disunited,  or  will  not  unite 
against  him,  and  that  he  can  pick  off  his  victims 
one  or  two  at  a  time.  Or  he  thinks  they  will  not 
have  the  determination  to  resist  him  in  his  con- 
quests. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  make  this  mistake.  The  reaction  to  the 
attack  on  Korea  has  made  it  clear  that  the  free 
nations  will  not  acquiesce  in  a  strategy  of  piece- 
meal conquest.  It  has  reduced  the  likelihood  of 
further  creeping  aggressions. 

The  determined  effort  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  to  prepare  for  defense  against  ag- 
gression, preparations  which  have  been  greatly 
speeded  up  by  the  provocative  action  in  Korea, 
can  reduce  the  danger  of  general  war.  That  dan- 
ger requires,  however,  greatly  increased  prepared- 
ness before  we  can  be  confident  that  the  strength 
of  our  defenses  will  be  so  clear  as  to  prevent  fool- 
hardy calculations  by  the  Soviet  rulers. 

The  core  of  our  national  policy  is  a  rapid  devel- 
opment of  strength  in  our  country,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  that  strength  so  long  as  the  threat  con- 
tinues. That  is  the  purpose  of  the  60  billion  dol- 
lar defense  budget  which  the  President  has  re- 
quested for  the  coming  fiscal  year.2 

The  record  of  our  accomplishment  in  building 
strength  has  the  most  direct  and  significant  bear- 
ing on  foreign  policy  and  the  world  position  of 
this  country.  It  heartens  our  friends  and  discour- 
ages our  foes.  It  reenf orces  the  means  of  winning 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  Korean 
conflict  and  of  preventing  new  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence. It  is  a  solid  backstop  for  our  foreign  policy 
efforts  abroad  to  guard  the  nation's  security. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  world  with  which  our 
foreign  policy  is  concerned. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  crucial 
problem  of  war  and  peace  centers  around  the  chal- 
lenge presented  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Challenge  of  Russian  Expansionism 

Historically,  the  Russian  State  has  had  three 
great  drives — to  the  West  into  Europe,  to  the 
South  into  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the  East  into 
Asia.  When  it  has  been  held  in  one  area,  it  has 
sought  opportunities  in  another.  We  have  seen 
examples  of  this  in  the  postwar  period— in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Iran,  China,  and  Korea.  Historically 
also  the  Russian  State  has  displayed  considerable 
caution  in  carrying  out  those  drives.  The  Rus- 
sian rulers  liked  to  bet  on  sure  things ;  to  be  in  a 
position  to  cut  their  losses  when  events  showed 
that  they  had  overreached  themselves.  They  have 
not  wanted  to  risk  everything  on  a  single  throw  oi 
the  dice. 

The  Politboro  has  acted  in  this  same  way.  II 
has  carried  on  and  built  on  the  imperialist  tradi- 
tion.    What  it  has  added  consists  mainly  of  ne^ 

2  Bulletin  of  June  4, 1951,  p.  883. 
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weapons  and  new  tactics — the  weapons  of  con- 
spiracy, subversion,  psychological  and  ideological 
warfare,  and  indirect  aggression,  and  tactics  skill- 
fully designed  to  employ  these  weapons.  It  has 
been,  given  its  aims  and  its  power,  cautious  in  its 
strategy.  It  still  prefers  to  bet  on  a  sure  thing. 
Their  discovery  that  Korea  was  not  a  sure  thing 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  shock  to  the  Politboro, 
which  called  for  some  sudden  changes  in  their 
planning. 

Three  other  aspects  of  Soviet  policy  need  to  be 
mentioned.  First,  Kussian  policy  makers,  Tsarist 
3r  Communist,  have  always  taken  a  very  long  view. 
Ihey  think  in  generations  where  others  may  think 
in  terms  of  a  few  years  or  a  decade  at  most. 
Second,  they  are  landminded  and  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  and,  on  the  historical  view,  justified  confi- 
lence  in  the  vastness  of  Russia  as  a  factor  in  their 
security.  Third,  the  ruling  power  in  Moscow  has 
long  been  an  imperial  power  and  now  rules  a 
greatly  extended  empire.  It  cannot  escape  the 
lifficulties  that  history  teaches  us  befall  all 
empires. 

This  is  the  challenge  our  foreign  policy  is  re- 
mired  to  meet. 

It  is  clear  that  this  process  of  encroachment  and 
:onsolidation  by  which  Russia  has  grown  in  the 
ast  500  years  from  the  Duchy  of  Muscovy  to  a 
rast  empire  has  got  to  be  stopped.  This  means 
hat  we  have  to  hold,  if  possible,  against  its  drives 
wherever  they  may  be  made.  To  hold  means  to 
lold  against  armed  attack ;  it  equally  means  to  hold 
igainst  internal  attack,  which  is  the  new  weapon 
idded  to  the  Russian  arsenal  by  the  Communists. 

This  also  means  that  we  have  to  develop  collec- 
ive  strength  and  the  political  relationships  which 
iupport  collective  strength  so  as  to  deter  Soviet 
Irives  against  nations  which,  if  they  were  stand- 
ng  alone,  might  fall  easy  prey. 

Meanwhile,  doing  all  in  our  power  to  deter  and 
o  hold,  we  have  to  proceed  confidently  and  posi- 
ively  with  the  orderly  development  of  our  politi- 
:al,  social,  and  economic  institutions  in  the  free 
vorld.  •  If  we  push  ahead  vigorously  with  this 
>art  of  our  program,  and  demonstrate  the 
uperiority  of  the  free  way  of  life,  we  shall  be  able 
o  face  the  future  with  confidence.  Although  we 
annot  predict  the  final  outcome  of  this  conflict, 
pe  can  be  confident  that  free  societies  can  out- 
aiild,  out-produce,  and  out-last  societies  based  on 
yranny  and  oppression. 

The  strength  of  the  free  nations  is  potentially 
o  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
hat  it  would  be  folly  for  all  our  nations  to  invite 
par  by  leaving  this  potential  of  strength  unde- 
reloped  and  unorganized.  The  free  world  in- 
ludes  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of 
he  earth.  The  free  world  encompasses  nearly 
hree-quarters  of  the  world's  land  area.  The  total 
>roductivity  of  the  free  world  is  many  times  that 
if  the  Soviet  Empire.  And,  most  importantly,  the 
ree  world  has  resources  of  mind  and  spirit  incal- 
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culably  greater  than  those  under  the  totalitarian 
control  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  countries  and  the  regions  of  the  free  world 
are  interdependent,  and  if  there  can  be  created 
unity  of  purpose,  resolution  to  meet  the  present 
danger,  and  the  great  strength  that  can  come  from 
mutual  security  efforts — and  this  is  what  we  are 
now  doing — then  the  threat  that  faces  us  can  be 
reduced  to  manageable  proportions.  Our  United 
States  policies  are  aimed  at  helping  to  bring  about 
these  conditions. 

Collective  Security  in  the  Americas 

Let  us  take  the  situation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

No  one  should  misinterpret  our  interest  in  the 
defensibility  of  the  Americas.  They  are  a  vital 
base  area  for  the  free  world's  effort  to  achieve 
collective  security.  It  is  the  part  of  prudence  and 
sound  strategy  to  ensure  the  defense  of  this  base 
and  to  develop  its  potential. 

We  are  blessed  with  good  neighbors  to  the  north 
and  south.  Our  relations  with  them  are  so  close 
and  are  based  on  such  deep  common  interests  and 
shared  experience  that  our  energies  can  be  devoted 
to  working  cooperatively  on  such  problems  as 
arise.  This  is  a  unique  and  highly  advantageous 
situation. 

The  American  states  have  long  been  engaged  in 
developing  a  set  of  international  relationships 
which  are  a  model  of  what  is  possible  when  states 
approach  their  problems  with  firm  respect  for  and 
trust  in  each  other  and  with  determination  that 
adjustments  of  difficulties  should  be  accomplished 
by  peaceful  means.  This  did  not  just  happen.  It 
is  not  just  an  historical  accident.  It  should  not 
be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  the  result  of  good  will, 
patience,  fair  dealing,  and  hard  work.  Our  for- 
eign policy  toward  our  neighbors  in  the  Americas 
is  to  develop  and  strengthen  these  relationships  so 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  shall  have  the  secu- 
rity which  will  enable  all  of  us  to  pursue  our 
national  ideals  and  purposes  free  from  external 
and  internal  threats. 

Canada  is  a  partner  with  us  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty,  is  associated  with  us  in  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  and  has 
sent  forces  to  Korea.  She  has  been,  along  with  us, 
a  large  provider  of  aid  to  our  European  allies  in 
the  postwar  years.  She  is  a  bulwark  of  strength 
to  the  north. 

We  and  our  neighbors  to  the  south  are  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  That 
organization  has  a  history  extending  back  over  6 
decades  and  is  founded  on  common  interests  which 
were  recognized  far  earlier.  The  ties  of  coopera- 
tion are  close. 

Inter-American  cooperation  in  military  and 
other  defense  preparations  was  emphatically  re- 
affirmed at  the  recently  concluded  Meeting  of  For- 
eign Ministers  in  Washington,  where  it  was  agreed 
that  the  American  republics  should,  through  self- 
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help  and  mutual  aid,  direct  their  military  prepara- 
tions so  that  those  armed  forces  best  adapted  to 
collective  defense  would  be  strengthened.  The 
decisions  of  this  meeting,  which  build  upon  the 
solid  foundation  for  cooperative  action  previously 
established  in  the  Rio  treaty,  also  include  the  ap- 
proval of  a  directive  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
fense Board  to  prepare  military  plans  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  hemisphere  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

There  are  certain  tasks  of  hemisphere  defense, 
such  as  the  protection  of  key  installations  and 
key  sources  of  raw  materials,  which  we  believe  our 
partners  to  the  south  are  ready  and  willing  to 
take  over.  Coordinated  plans  are  being  developed 
by  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board.  The  Mu- 
tual Security  Program  provides  for  the  first  time 
for  military  assistance  on  a  grant  basis  to  the 
Latin  American  countries  which  conclude  bilateral 
agreements  to  undertake  defense  tasks  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  By  performing  such  tasks,  they 
will  serve  their  interests  and  ours.  This  will  re- 
lieve our  forces  so  that  they  can  perform  essential 
defense  tasks  elsewhere. 

Many  of  the  Latin  American  republics  are  rela- 
tively underdeveloped  economically.  The  bulk  of 
the  job  of  economic  development,  so  far  as  out- 
siders can  help,  can  and  will  be  done  by  private 
investment  on  a  risk  basis  supplemented  by  private 
and  public  loans.  These  countries  are  now  very 
important  suppliers  of  materials  to  us,  having  fur- 
nished us  in  1950  with  35  percent  of  our  total 
imports,  including  nearly  half  our  wool  imports, 
three-fifths  of  our  oil  imports,  and  more  than  half 
our  imports  of  copper,  lead,  and  nitrates.  They 
can  and  will  become  even  more  important  sup- 
pliers in  the  years  ahead. 

Certain  loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  some  of  the  technical  assistance  to  be  provided 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  are  directly 
or  indirectly  related  to  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tion of  these  basic  materials  needed  by  our  econ- 
omy. And  for  our  part,  we  will  have  to  make  sure 
that  the  Latin  American  republics  get  a  fair  deal 
in  obtaining  the  goods  they  need  from  us  to  keep 
their  economies  healthy. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  small  technical  assist- 
ance program  will  be  used  to  help  the  governments 
of  our  sister  republics  improve  agriculture  and 
food  production,  health,  education,  and  other  es- 
sential services.  I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  illus- 
trate the  great  benefits  which  have  flowed  from 
past  programs  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  story  full  of 
hope  and  challenge.  These  advances  are  the  pos- 
itive and  promising  way  to  meet  the  future  and 
the  surest  way  to  combat  tbe  efforts  of  subversive 
elements  to  exploit  present  tensions  and  economic 
difficulties.  There  are  areas  of  unrest  and  dissat- 
isfaction which  could  become  troublesome  if  neg- 
lected. This  part  of  the  program  falls  in  the 
ounce  of  prevention  category.  I  wish  that  we  had 
acted  in  this  way  in  similar  situations  before  the 
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Second  World  War,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  had, 
our  problems  might  be  much  simpler  today. 

This  part  of  the  program,  amounting  in  all  to 
62  million  dollars,  will  help  to  keep  the  New 
World  a  symbol  of  hope  for  men  everywhere,  an 
evidence  of  man's  ability  to  build  a  peaceful  and 
secure  and  progressive  way  of  life.  It  is  well 
worth  while. 

Strengthening  Western  Europe 

Let  us  look  now  at  Europe,  where  there  has  been 
a  substantially  new  development  of  United  States 
policy  in  the  postwar  years.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  evolution  of  this  policy  from  the  Greek- 
Turkish  programs  through  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and 
which  now  finds  American  units  participating  in 
an  integrated  force  for  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe,  with  General  Eisenhower  as  Supreme 
Commander  of  that  force.  _   _ 

Every  reading  of  American  public  opinion 
shows  that  our  people  recognize  the  strength  of 
the  policy  we  have  been  following.  They  support 
this  policy  as  essential  to  our  national  security  be- 
cause they  are  aware  that  Europe  is  one  of  the 
most  decisive  and  critical  areas.  Europe  contains 
the  greatest  pool  of  skilled  labor  in  the  world  and 
industrial  capacity  second  only  to  our  own,  and  its 
more  than  200  million  people  share  with  us  a  fun- 
damental community  of  interest  which  extends  to 
every  sphere  of  activity.  Moreover,  what  hap- 
pens in  Europe  has  direct  and  profound  political, 
economic,  and  military  repercussions  elsewhere  in 
the  world— in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  the  Far 
East,  and  Latin  America.  A  Europe  united  in 
purpose,  and  strong  economically,  spiritually  and 
militarily,  can  serve,  particularly  when  associated 
with  us,  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  all  forms  of  ag- 
gression, not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  other  areas  as 

well. 

The  primary  emphasis  in  our  policy  toward  our 
European  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
is  to  make  common  use  of  the  foundation  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  to  build  up  collective  armed  de- 
fenses rapidly  to  the  point  where  Soviet  aggres- 
sion would  be  foolhardy— where  all  Western 
Europe  can  be  held. 

The  Soviet  rulers  make  a  great  to-do  about  what 
they  call  the  aggressive  character  of  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance.  This  commotion  is  a  clue  to 
their  ambitions  but  not  to  our  intentions.  They  do 
not  want  Western  Europe  to  be  defensible.  They 
know  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  are 
not  even  trying  to  build  a  force  which  could  be 
used  to  invade  the  Soviet  Union.  They  know 
that  the  force  being  built  will  be  strong  enough  to 
hold  on  the  ground  and  is  already  strong  enough 
to  retaliate  with  prompt  and  terrible  power  if 
Western  Europe  is  attacked. 

In  Europe  as  elsewhere,  the  basic  idea  of  our 
policy  is  that  the  future  belongs  to  freedom  if  free 
men  will  make  good  use  of  their  time. 
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The  program  of  aid  to  Europe  totals  nearly  7.0 
billion  dollars,  of  which  5.3  billion  dollars  is  for 
military  aid  and  1.7  billion  dollars  is  for  economic 
aid.  The  former  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
military  end-items  which  will  be  used  to  equip 
forces  now  being  raised  and  trained  to  use  them. 
Most  of  the  latter  is  also  directly  related  to  de- 
fense, for  they  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
resources  and  the  political  and  economic  stability 
necessary  to  support  the  defense  effort. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  significant  increases 
which  our  European  partners  have  made  in  their 
military  budgets  over  the  past  year.  We  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  problems  created  for 
our  partners  by  the  impact  on  their  economies  of 
great  increases  in  defense  expenditures.  We  feel 
that  progress  has  been  made  toward  dealing  with 
these  problems,  but  even  larger  effort  is  necessary. 
We  believe  that  we  can,  by  cooperation  and  the 
utmost  effort  by  all  of  us,  achieve  greater  progress 
toward  a  level  of  military  expenditure  and  pro- 
duction which  will  be  adequate  to  ensure  our  com- 
mon safety. 

Security  Needs  of  Near  and  Middle  East 

Along  the  southeastern  reaches  of  Europe  and 
into  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  the  problems  of 
foreign  policy  are  to  make  even  stronger  the 
several  strong  points,  and  to  help  other  countries 
to  strengthen  themselves  against  the  dangers  of 
internal  subversion.  We  are  proposing  military 
aid  of  415  million  dollars  and  economic  aid  of  125 
million  dollars  for  these  purposes. 

Russian  ambitions  in  this  area  are  centuries  old ; 
so  too  are  the  internal  problems  which  threaten 
the  stability  and  security  of  this  area.  Our  policy 
toward  this  vital  area  of  the  Near  East  is  to  help 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  this  area  to  build 
the  kinds  of  military,  political,  and  economic 
strength  that  will  discourage  aggression  from 
without,  protect  them  against  subversion  from 
within,  strengthen  their  will  to  achieve  stability 
and  progress,  and  help  to  remove  some  of  the 
:auses  of  unrest.  It  is  our  aim  to  provide  aid  pro- 
grams of  an  impartial  character,  that  will  enable 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  this  area  to  work 
Dut  their  own  solutions  to  their  problems. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  vital  importance 
jf  Greece  and  Turkey  and  are  ready  to  assist  them 
further  in  developing  their  armed  forces  and  in 
Maintaining  economic  stability.  Economic  aid  for 
Grreece  and  Turkey  is  included  in  the  total  for 
Europe. 

The  program  takes  into  account  the  possible 
aeed  for  limited  military  assistance  to  countries  of 
;he  Near  East  for  the  development  of  internal 
security  forces.  We  are  also  proposing  to  help  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  this  important  area 
;hrough  the  provision  of  some  technical  and  de- 
velopmental assistance.  This  impartial  aid  will 
strike  at  the  conditions  of  unrest  and  instability 
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in  which  the  agents  of  the  Kremlin  find  oppor- 
tunities for  subversion. 

We  continued  to  strive  for  an  adjustment  of  the 
current  dispute  between  Iran  and  the  United 
Kingdom  which  will  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Iranian  people  to  control  their  oil  resources  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  legitimate  British  eco- 
nomic interests,  thus  ensuring  continued  flow  of 
Iranian  oil  to  the  free  world.  We  reaffirm  our 
interest  in  and  concern  for  the  independence  and 
security  of  Iran  and  our  readiness  to  assist  the 
Iranian  Government  in  building  conditions  of 
political  and  economic  stability  and  resisting 
Communist  subversion. 

We  also  have  reason  to  be  concerned  with  the 
importance  of  developing  important  resources  in 
Africa,  and  the  Mutual  Security  Program  in- 
cludes modest  sums  for  that  purpose. 

Significance  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Area  to  Defense 

The  remaining  part  of  the  program  consists  of 
930  million  dollars,  for  military  and  economic  aid 
to  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area. 

In  the  great  crescent  which  reaches  from  Japan 
to  Afghanistan,  there  live  almost  700  million  peo- 
ple, about  three  out  of  ten  people  who  inhabit  the 
earth. 

This  area  includes  South  Asia :  India,  Pakistan, 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  and  Nepal ;  Southeast  Asia : 
Thailand,  Burma,  Indonesia  and  the  Associated 
States  of  Indochina;  and  the  Philippines,  For- 
mosa, and  Korea. 

But  it  is  not  only  its  large  population  which 
gives  this  area  significance  in  a  survey  of  the  de- 
fenses of  the  free  world.  In  this  crescent  are  large 
resources  of  strategic  materials  essential  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  free  world :  tin,  rubber,  jute,  petro- 
leum, and  many  other  materials.  The  location  of 
this  crescent  is  also  of  significant  importance; 
astride  the  vital  Pacific  Ocean  lines  of  communica- 
tion, and  bordering  the  Communist-dominated 
central  land-mass  of  Asia. 

Of  key  importance  too  is  the  industrial  potential 
of  Japan,  which  lies  within  this  region  but  is  not 
included  in  this  aid  program,  since  its  needs  are 
met  in  other  ways. 

Our  broad  national  objective  in  this  area  is  to 
help  the  people  develop  independent  and  stable 
governments,  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  several  elements  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  for  this  area  have  been  carefully  worked 
out  to  further  this  aim.  According  to  the  different 
needs  of  these  countries,  both  military  aid  amount- 
ing to  555  million  dollars  and  total  economic  aid 
of  375  million  dollars  are  proposed  under  the 
program. 

The  entire  area  is  under  direct  threat  of  Commu- 
nist-imperialist pressures.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
ternal pressures  of  subversion  and  political 
penetration,  the  area  is  now  confronted  with  the 
rise  of  a  militant,  Chinese  Communist  imperialism. 
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The  immediacy  of  the  military  need  is  apparent. 
Open  armed  conflict  is  a  reality  in  Indochina  as 
well  as  Korea.  The  arms  and  ammunition  being 
provided  under  this  program  to  our  friends  and 
allies  in  Indochina  and  the  Philippines  are  in 
actual  and  immediate  use  against  the  enemies  of 
freedom.  Without  the  aid  that  we  have  sent  dur- 
ing the  current  year  to  Indochina,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  Indochina  would  long  since  have 
been  overrun  by  the  Communist  forces  of  aggres- 
sion, and  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  might  either 
have  been  absorbed  by  this  Communist  force  or 
be  in  immediate  peril  of  such  absorption. 

Substantial  military  aid  is  also  proposed  for 
Formosa,  pursuant  to  the  President's  policy  state- 
ment of  June  27,  1950.3  Supplementing  this  aid, 
which  is  deemed  essential  for  the  military  defense 
of  the  island,  it  is  proposed  that  economic  assist- 
ance also  be  provided,  in  further  support  of  the 
military  effort. 

But  military  aid  to  these  countries  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  to  Thailand,  is  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  strengthening  the  security  of  this  crescent 
in  relation  to  the  Communist  landmass  which  it 
borders.  The  other  part  of  the  problem  relates  to 
the  way  people  live,  and  in  many  respects,  this  part 
of  the  program  affects  not  only  the  people  with 
whom  we  deal  directly,  but  also  those  millions 
whom  we  cannot  reach  directly,  but  who  are 
watching  what  we  do  in  Asia. 

As  the  false  champion  of  Asian  nationalism  and 
economic  improvement,  the  Communist  movement 
has  been  successful  in  capturing  some  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  nationalist  movements  in  these  coun- 
tries. Communism  thrives  on  the  wretchedly  low 
standards  of  living  that  prevail  in  most  parts  of 
this  area. 

Poverty,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  resentments 
against  former  colonial  exploitations — these  are 
the  turbulent  forces  that  seethe  in  Asia,  that  move 
people  powerfully.  The  Communist  movement 
has  exploited  these  forces,  and  in  the  vital  crescent 
I  have  described,  it  seeks  to  create  attitudes  rang- 
ing from  neutralism  to  subversion,  as  part  of  its 
expansionist  drive. 

Our  first  job,  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  objective 
of  helping  the  people  of  this  area  to  maintain  inde- 
pendent governments  friendly  to  us,  is  to  under- 
stand these  forces  at  work  in  Asia,  and  to  assure 
that  the  forces  of  nationalism  and  of  the  drive  for 
economic  improvement  are  associated  with  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  instead  of  with  communism. 

That  is  why  an  essential  part  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  in  this  area  is  designed  to  help 
the  people  of  Asia  to  create  social  and  economic 
conditions  that  will  encourage  the  growth  and 
survival  of  non-Communist  political  institutions, 
dedicated  to  the  honest  fulfillment  of  their  basic 
needs  and  aspirations. 

Vast  and  challenging  demands  are  now  being 
made  upon  the  leadership  of  free  Asia  arising  from 
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the  new  and  heavy  responsibilities  of  national 
independence.  There  are  serious  economic  dis- 
locations in  the  area  resulting  from  the  recent  war 
and  from  changing  production  and  trade  patterns. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  teachers  and  of  schools,  and 
a  lack  of  trained  technicians  and  administrators 
both  in  the  governments  and  in  economic  life. 

The  pressure  of  population  on  food  supply,  anti- 
quated agricultural  methods,  disease,  the  lack  of 
capital — these  and  the  other  difficulties  I  have 
described  combine  to  threaten  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence and  to  create  opportunities  for  subver- 
sion. 

American  materials  and  technical  aid  are  needed 
to  help  the  people  of  the  area  in  dealing  with  these 
urgent  economic  problems.  Our  programs  are 
designed  to  help  build  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  components  of  national  strength  and  will 
provide  a  stimulus  to  maximum  self-help  in  the 
area.  This  aid  will  enable  the  people  of  this  area 
to  develop  their  own  rich  resources  for  their  own 
benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
The  Mutual  Security  Program  in  Asia  comple- 
ments United  States  policies  in  the  Pacific.  In 
relation  to  the  conflict  now  raging  in  Korea,  there 
is  included  in  the  program  that  you  are  consider- 
ing a  recommendation  that  authorization  be  given 
for  112.5  million  dollars  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Eelief  and  Eehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  planned  that  the  approach  to 
the  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  in  Korea 
will  be  made  on  an  international  basis  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
which  are  contributing  funds  and  supplies  to  the 
program. 

In  considering  the  over-all  security  of  the  Pa- 
cific, as  it  relates  to  the  Mutual  Security  Program, 
we  also  have  in  mind  the  importance  of  restoring 
sovereignty  to  Japan.  The  Committee  is  familiar 
with  the  progress  we  are  making  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  for  Japan  as  the  essen- 
tial first  step  in' this  direction. 

Deter,  defend,  and  develop.  These  are  the  lines 
of  foreign  policy  which  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  support.  We  seek  to  deter 
war,  for  peace,  not  war,  is  the  only  full  answer 
to  our  present  danger.  We  shall  do  what  we  can 
and  shall  cooperate  with  others  to  defend  the  free 
nations  against  the  twin  menaces  of  external  and 
internal  attack.  We  shall  do  what  we  can  and 
cooperate  with  others  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  to  develop  the  economic, 
political,  and  military  strength  of  free  men  and 
the  extent  of  free  institutions. 

By  comparison  with  any  other  course,  this  ap- 
proach is  more  promising  of  success  and  it  is  more 
conservative  of  the  lives  and  resources  and  ideals 
of  free  men  than  any  other  open  to  us.  No  guar- 
antee of  success  goes  with  it.  But  no  other  course 
will  do  as  much,  with  the  vast  but  not  yet  realized 
potential  we  of  the  free  world  have,  to  build  the 
conditions  of  success,  whatever  turn  events  may 
take. 
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Presentation  of  Mutual  Security  Program  to 
Congress1 

1.  The  preparation  of  material  for  the  presentation  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  (MSP)  to  Congress  is  vir- 
tually complete.  The  Executive  Group  has  consequently 
been  dissolved  and  Col.  C.  H.  Bonesteel  will  shortly  return 
to  London. 

2.  Mr.  Thomas  Cabot,  Director  of  International  Security 
Affairs,  will,  from  now  on  be  responsible  within  the 
Department  for  (a)  the  direction  of  the  presentation  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  to  Congress;  (b)  assuring 
that  all  necessary  work  by  the  Department  in  connection 
therewith  is  properly  performed  and  properly  coordinated 
(including  the  preparation  of  testimony,  the  briefing  of 
witnesses,  the  gathering  of  information  requested  by  com- 
mittees, etc.)  ;  and  (c)  assuring  appropriate  coordina- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Department  with  that  of  other 
governmental  agencies.  All  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  are  directed  to  provide  him  with  such  as- 
sistance and  to  carry  out  such  tasks  as  he  may  request. 
Mr.  Cabot  has  designated  Mr.  Charles  Coolidge,  Deputy 
Director,  International  Security  Affairs,  as  his  full-time 
deputy  to  discharge  these  responsibilities,  and  has  named 
Messrs.  Ben  Brown,  (Assistant  Secretary),  and  John  H. 
Ohly,  (International  Security  Affairs),  to  assist  Mr. 
Coolidge. 

3.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  designated  Sam  Ef  ron 
and  Lt.  Col.  Frank  Murdock,  and  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  has  designated  Ambassador  C.  Tyler 
Wood,  with  Messrs.  Najeeb  Halaby  and  James  Cooley 
assisting  him,  to  perform,  within  their  respective  agencies, 
the  same  general  types  of  duties  and  functions  which  Mr. 
Coolidge  will  perform  in  the  Department  of  State.  These 
individuals,  together  with  Mr.  Coolidge  and  his  aides, 
will  be  responsible,  as  a  group,  under  the  Committee  on 
International  Security  Affairs  for  assuring  from  a  total, 
Executive  Branch  standpoint,  an  effective  and  coordi- 
nated presentation  of  the  entire  program. 

4.  This  group,  in  addition  to  discharging  the  general 
duties  indicated  above,  will  resolve  itself  into  two  infor- 
mal, complementary  subgroups,  one  of  which,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Coolidge,  Brown,  Cooley  and  Efron,  will  consti- 
tute an  interdepartmental  legislative  liaison  team,  and  the 
other  of  which  comprised  of  Mr.  Ohly,  Ambassador  Wood 
(Mr.  Halaby,  alternate),  and  Lt.  Col.  Murdock,  will  make 
certain  that  the  presentation  is  properly  backstopped  by 
their  agencies. 

5.  The  interdepartmental  legislative  liaison  team  will 
make  the  necessary  contacts  with  Congressional  commit- 
tees and  their  staffs,  arrange  the  details  of  hearings,  con- 
stitute the  sole  channel  through  which  information  and 
materials  are  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  and,  in  general, 
perform  all  other  tasks  that  need  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
Capitol. 

6.  The  interdepartmental  backstopping  team  will  see 
that  testimony  is  prepared  and  properly  coordinated,  that 
information  requested  by  the  legislative  liaison  team  is 
obtained,  that  witnesses  are  briefed,  that  issues  requiring 
policy  decisions  are  decided,  and,  in  general,  arrange  for 
the  performance  of  such  other  tasks  as  need  to  be  car- 
ried out  within  each  of  the  agencies  concerned. 

7.  Further  to  assist  Mr.  Coolidge,  certain  offices  and 
bureaus  which  have  a  direct  concern  with  all  or  some 
major  portion  of  the  presentation  have  each  designated, 
or  will  be  asked  to  designate,  one  individual  who  will  be 
directly  responsible  to  Mr.  Coolidge  for  assuring  the  per- 
formance of  all  presentation  work  relating  to  or  affecting 
such  office  or  bureau  (or  with  respect  to  a  particular  area 
or  subject).  Messrs.  Martin,  Gardiner,  Merchant,  and 
Cale  have  already  been  named  to  perform  such  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  Titles  I,  II,  III  and  IV  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Bill,  respectively.  Comparable  designa- 
tions  have  ben  made  within  the  Department  of  Defense 

1  Effective  June  13,  1951. 


and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  and  these 
Defense  and  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  des- 
ignees, together  with  the  above  State  Department  des- 
ignees, will  constitute  four  working  groups  which  will  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  central  interdepartmental  group 
for  assuring,  as  to  each  of  the  four  Titles,  that  there  is  an 
effective,  coordinated  presentation.  These  groups  in  effect 
represent  continuations  of  Task  Force  I  (insofar  as  Eu- 
rope is  concerned)  and  the  working  groups  established  to 
handle  the  appeals  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Unified  Command  Requests 
Additional  Forces  for  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
June  21] 

Communication  from  the  Unified  Command  to 
Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  on  a  new  appeal 
for  forces  for  Korea — June  21, 1951 

The  acting  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
has  the  honor  to  address  a  communication  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  acting  in  its  capacity 
as  the  Unified  Command,  concerning  the  need  for 
additional  ground  troops  from  Member  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  for  the  collective 
effort  in  Korea. 

The  Unified  Command  has  conducted  and  is  now 
conducting  extensive  bilateral  conversations  in 
connection  with  this  problem  with  various  Mem- 
ber States  and,  in  particular,  is  conducting  con- 
versations with  States  which  have  already 
contributed  armed  forces. 

In  order  to  further  efforts  of  the  Unified  Com- 
mand in  this  respect,  the  Secretary-General  is 
requested  to  send  communications  on  behalf  of  the 
Unified  Command  to  Member  Governments  which 
previously  gave  a  favorable  reply  either  to  the 
Security  Council's  resolution  of  June  25,  1950,  or 
to  its  resolution  of  June  27,  1950,  but  which  have 
not  yet  contributed  armed  forces  for  the  collective 
effort  in  Korea,  advising  the  aforementioned 
Members  of  the  need  for  further  ground  assistance 
in  Korea.  There  is  a  real  need  for  additional 
forces  from  Member  States  in  the  light  of  massive 
Chinese  Communist  concentrations  in  the  area  and 
of  their  continuing  aggression.  The  Unified 
Command  therefore  requests  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral in  his  communication  to  appeal  to  Member 
Governments  which  have  given  their  support  to 
the  Security  Council  resolutions  but  have  not  made 
contributions  of  armed  forces  that  they  give  im- 
mediate consideration  to  making  an  initial  contri- 
bution of  ground  forces  of  substantial  character, 
consonant  with  their  respective  capabilities  and 
other  responsibilities. 

Further,  it  is  requested  that  Member  Govern- 
ments be  asked  to  notify  the  Secretary-General  of 
offers  in  general  terms,  detailed  arrangements  to 
be  made  by  the  respective  Member  Governments 
and  the  Unified  Command. 
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U.N.  Embargo  Action  Against  Chinese  Will  Shorten  Hostilities 


U.S.  SUBMITS  REPORT 


By  Ambassador  Ernest  A.  Gross 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 


The  United  States  is  now  submitting  its  first 
report  to  the  Additional  Measures  Committee  es- 
tablished by  the  General  Assembly  last  May  to 
support  United  Nations  action  against  the  ag- 
gression in  Korea.2 

The  practical  effectiveness  of  the  collective  ef- 
fort to  deprive  the  aggressors  of  imports  useful 
to  their  war-making  power  is  clearly  shown  by  re- 
ports such  as  this  from  the  member  countries.  In 
addition,  discussion  and  review  by  the  United  Na- 
tions of  these  reports  are  a  positive  method  of 
achieving  the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution. 

In  other  words,  the  United  Nations  is  not  de- 
pending upon  a  paper  resolution  expressing  intent 
and  defining  the  terms  of  an  embargo.  Through 
the  Additional  Measures  Committee  the  United 
Nations  will  follow  through,  in  close  consultation 
among  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  in- 
sure that  the  loopholes  are  closed  and  that  every 
practical  device  is  used  to  carry  out  the  embargo. 

I  believe  that  this  procedure  is  an  important 
expression  of  the  United  Nations  in  action.  It 
will  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  effectiveness  of 
collective  action  and  the  value  of  continuous  col- 
laboration through  international  machinery. 

In  my  judgment  the  economic  measures  being 
taken  against  the  Chinese  Communist  aggressors 
will  not  only  be  impressive  but,  so  far  as  the  free 
world  is  concerned,  very  close  to  100  percent  effi- 
cient. 

By  denying  the  aggressors  the  means  to  wage 
war,  the  53  members  of  the  United  Nations  who 
support  United  Nations  action  in  Korea  help  bring 
closer  the  day  when  hostilities  will  be  ended  and 
United  Nations  objectives  achieved  through  peace- 
ful processes. 

1  Comments  accompanying  U.S.  report  to  the  Additional 
Measures  Committee  June  16  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 

2  Bulletin  of  May  28,  1951,  p.  848. 
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This  expression  of  unity  of  the  loyal  supporters 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  will,  if  anything 
can,  convince  the  aggressors  of  the  folly  of  their 
present  course. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  first  report  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Additional  Measures  Committee  taken  in 
accordance  with  Resolution  500  (V),  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  May  18,  1951: 

Past  I 

The  controls  applied  by  the  United  States  on  shipments 
to  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  North  Korean  au- 
thorities are  more  comprehensive  than  those  called  for  by 
Resolution  500(V)  and  were  placed  in  effect  before  that 
Resolution  was  passed.  Exports  from  the  United  States 
of  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war  (Annex  I) 
and  atomic  energy  materials  (Annex  II)  to  North  Korea 
and  to  Communist  China  have  not  been  authorized  at 
any  time,  and  exports  of  a  number  of  other  strategic 
articles  were  severely  restricted  and  in  some  instances 
embargoed  for  some  time  prior  to  June  1950.  Since  the 
end  of  June  1950,  the  United  States  Government  has  per- 
mitted no  shipments  to  North  Korea  and  applied  an  em- 
bargo on  shipments  to  Communist  China  not  only  of 
arms  and  munitions  but  also  of  atomic  energy  materials, 
petroleum  products,  and  other  items  of  strategic  value 
included  in  the  United  States  Positive  List.     (Annex  III). 

The  scope  of  the  economic  measures  applied  against 
the  Chinese  Communists  by  the  United  'States  was  greatly 
extended  when  it  became  unmistakably  clear  that  they 
were  engaged  in  large-scale  military  operations  against 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea.  Since  December  1950, 
the  United  States  has  not  exported  any  materials  what- 
ever to  Communist  China.  Vessels  and  aircraft  docu- 
mented or  registered  under  United  States  laws  have  not 
been  permitted  to  touch  at  any  Chinese  Communist  port 
or  area  or  to  carry  any  cargo  destined  directly  or  in- 
directly for  Communist  China.  Strict  control  has  been 
exercised  over  commodities  in  transit  through  the  United 
States  destined  for  Communist  China.  All  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea  assets  within  the  United  States 
have  been  blocked  and  subjected  to  stringent  controls. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  United  States  Posi- 
tive List  contains  items  which  would  meet  the  intent  of 
the  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  May  18.  Not  all  these 
items  are  included  within  the  scope  of  paragraph  1  (A)  of 
the  Resolution.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  control  of  such  items  furthers  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  Resolution. 
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The  scope  and  detail  of  the  United  States  Munitions 
List,  the  list  of  atomic  energy  materials,  and  the  United 
States  Positive  List  may  assist  cooperating  States  in 
effecting  the  embargo  by  providing  a  basis  for  that  effi- 
cient customs  administration,  control  of  transit  trade, 
and  control  over  transport  of  prohibited  cargoes  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Resolution  to  accomplish.  It 
may  also  contribute  to  the  working  out  of  such  further 
measures  in  the  field  of  economic  controls  as  may  become 
appropriate  or  necessary. 

The  United  States  will  prevent  by  all  means  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  circumvention  of  controls  on  shipments 
applied  by  other  States  under  the  Resolution  and  cooperate 
fully  with  other  States  and  the  Additional  Measures 
Committee  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  embargo. 

Part  II 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  measures  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  control  its  trade  with  the  aggressors. 

The  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  as  defined  by  Presidential  Proclamation  2776,  of 
April  13,  1948,  is  controlled  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Annex  I).  The  export  of  atomic  energy  materials  as 
defined  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  is  controlled  by 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Annex  II). 
Shipments  of  such  materials  to  Communist  China  and 
North  Korea  have  not  been  authorized  at  any  time.  In 
November  1949,  this  policy  was  extended  to  include  Hong 
Kong  and  Macao,  as  possible  transshipment  points,  and 
only  very  limited  materials  for  the  use  of  these  govern- 
ments have  been  licensed  since  that  time. 

The  export  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  destina- 
tions of  commodities  in  short  supply  and  of  strategic 
materials  is  controlled  through  the  Positive  List  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the  authority 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  (Annex  III).  Com- 
modities which  appear  on  the  Positive  List  are  placed 
there  after  determination  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  they  possess  sufficient  strategic  value  or  are  in 
such  critical  supply  as  to  justify  careful  screening  of 
destination  and  end-use.  Such  commodities  cannot  be 
exported  to  foreign  destinations  without  validated  export 
licenses. 

From  June  1950,  shortly  after  the  North  Korean  ag- 
gression against  the  Republic  of  Korea,  until  December 
1950,  the  United  States  Government  was  applying  an 
embargo  over  shipments  to  Communist  China  of  arms  and 
munitions,  petroleum  products,  atomic  energy  materials, 
and  all  other  items  on  the  United  States  Positive  List. 

Since  June  1950,  no  shipments  of  any  kind  have  been 
permitted  to  go  to  North  Korea,  and  the  subsequent  meas- 
ures outlined  below  have  been  applied  to  North  Korea 
as  well  as  Communist  China. 

As  a  precaution,  in  the  light  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
intervention  in  the  Korean  struggle,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  issued  an  order,  effective  December  3,  1950, 
subjecting  all  proposed  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  the  mainland  of  China  or  to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao 
(as  possible  transshipment  points)  to  a  screening  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  prevent  Communist  China  from  ob- 
taining materials,  the  receipt  of  which  by  Communist 
China  would  be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea.  The  order  revoked  all  General  Licenses 
for  the  exportation  of  any  commodity,  whether  or  not 
included  on  the  Positive  List,  to  Communist  China  and  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 

On  December  7,  1950,  an  additional  Department  of 
Commerce  order  was  issued  providing  authorization  for 
United  States  officials  to  stop  shipments  loaded  under 
General  Licenses  if  the  ships  came  into  United  States 
ports  en  route.  Since  that  date,  accordingly,  validated 
export  licenses  are  required  for  all  commodities  intended 
for  the  destinations  noted  above  if  a  vessel,  whatever  its 
registry,  has  not  obtained  clearance  from  the  final  port  of 
departure  in  the  United  States  for  a  foreign  port  or  if, 
after  receiving  final  clearance,  the  vessel  transits  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  order  directed  that  shipments 
which  were  not  licensed  were  required  to  be  off-loaded 


prior  to  final  clearance  or  proceeding  through  the  Canal 
Zone.  Under  Department  of  Commerce  orders  effective 
December  4,  and  6,  1950,  shipments  of  all  commodities, 
whether  or  not  on  the  Positive  List,  originating  in  any 
foreign  country  moving  in  transit  through  the  United 
States  or  using  the  facilities  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  or 
manifested  to  the  United  States  may  not  be  exported  to 
China,  Manchuria,  Hong  Kong  or  Macao  without  a  vali- 
dated export  license.  The  foregoing  actions  were  taken 
under  the  authority  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
(See  Annex  IV). 

On  December  8,  1950,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Under  Secretary  for  Transportation,  under  the  authority 
granted  by  Section  101  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  issued  Transportation  Order  T-l.  This  order 
directed  that  no  person  should  transport  in  any  ship 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  in 
any  aircraft  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  any  commodities  at  the  time  on  the  Positive  List,  or 
any  article  on  the  Munitions  List,  or  any  article  controlled 
for  export  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  to  China, 
Manchuria,  Hong  Kong  or  Macao ;  and  no  person  should 
discharge  from  any  such  ship  or  aircraft  any  such  com- 
modity at  these  ports  or  areas,  or  at  any  other  ports  in 
transit  to  such  destinations,  without  a  validated  export 
license,  or  unless  authorization  had  been  obtained  from 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation. 
The  prohibition  applied  to  the  ship  or  aircraft  owner, 
master  or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  owner 
(Annex  V). 

On  December  16,  1950,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  was  taking  measures  to 
place  under  control  all  Chinese  Communist  assets  within 
United  States  jurisdiction  and  was  issuing  regulations  to 
prohibit  ships  of  United  States  registry  from  calling  at 
Chinese  Communist  ports  until  further  notice.  These 
actions  were  necessary  to  accomplish  the  effective  con- 
trol of  the  economic  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  China-North  Korea  envisaged  by 
the  December  3  requirement  that  no  exports  would  be 
permitted  to  these  destinations  from  the  United  States 
without  validated  export  licenses  (Annex  VI). 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  accomplished  this 
financial  control  by  action  under  the  Foreign  Assets  Regu- 
lations (pursuant  to  the  first  War  Powers  Act  of  1941 
and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  October  6,  1917, 
as  amended)  blocking  the  United  States  assets  of  resi- 
dents of  China  and  North  Korea.  The  blocking  regula- 
tions forbade  all  transactions  involving  bank  accounts 
and  United  States  assets  of  the  Communist  Chinese  and 
the  North  Korean  regimes  and  their  nationals  unless 
Treasury  approval  was  obtained.  A  series  of  blanket 
authorizations  were  included  in  the  regulations,  protecting 
individual  Chinese  and  Koreans  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  where  these  persons  were  not  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  North  Korean  or  Chinese  Communist  regimes  (Annex 
VII). 

The  Department  of  Commerce  accomplished  its  shipping 
controls  by  the  issuance  of  Transportation  Order  T-2, 
under  the  authority  of  Section  101  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  This  order  provided,  in  substance, 
that  no  person  should  take  any  ship  or  aircraft  docu- 
mented or  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  any  Chinese  Communist  port  or  area ;  that  no  person 
should  transport,  in  any  ship  or  aircraft  documented  or 
registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  cargo  of 
any  kind  to  Communist  ports  or  to  any  other  places  under 
the  control  of  the  Chinese  Communists;  that  no  person 
should  take  on  board  any  such  ship  or  aircraft  any  cargo 
if  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  destined, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  Communist  China ;  and  that  no 
person  should  discharge  from  any  such  ship  or  aircraft 
any  such  cargo  so  destined  at  any  place  other  than  the 
port  where  the  cargo  was  loaded,  or  within  territory  under 
United  States  jurisdiction,  or  in  Japan.  This  order  was 
made  applicable  to  the  owner,  master,  or  any  other  officer, 
employee  or  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 
(Annex  VIII). 
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List  of  Annexes 

I  Enumeration  of  Arms,  Ammunition,  and  Implements 
of  War  (Proclamation  2776  issued  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  March  26, 1948)  [See  13  Fed. 
Reg.  1623,  also  Munitions  Division  Bulletin  No.  1, 
Dept.  of  State  April  1, 1948]. 
II  List  of  Atomic  Energy  Materials.  [Not  here  printed. 
See  12  Fed.  Reg.  1855  and  Amendment  14  Fed.  Reg. 
1156  for  List  A.     See  12  Fed.  Reg.  7651  for  List  B.] 

III  Positive  List  of  Commodities.  [Not  here  printed. 
See  Sec.  399.1,  Appendix  A,  Comprehensive  Export 
Schedule,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Dept.  of 
Commerce.] 

IV  Excerpts  from  Comprehensive  Export  Schedule. 
[For  384.4  see  15  Fed.  Reg.  4744 ;  for  384.5  and  384.6 
see  15  Fed.  Reg.  8562,  8563 ;  for  384.7  see  15  Fed. 
Reg.  9140.] 

V  Transportation  Order  T-l.     [See  15  Fed.  Reg.  8777, 

Interpretation  15  Fed.  Reg.  9145.] 
VI  Statement  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  De- 
cember 16,  1950  regarding  control  of  United  States 
economic  relationships  with  Communist  China. 
[Not  here  printed.  See  Bulletin  of  December  25, 
1950,  p.  1004.] 
VII  Foreign    Assets    Control    Regulations.     [Not    here 

printed.     See  15  Fed.  Reg.  9040.] 
VIII  Transportation  Order  T-2.     [See  15  Fed.  Reg.  9063.] 


ANNEX  I 

PROCLAMATION  2776 

Enumeration  of  Arms,  Ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  War  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

A     PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  section  12  (i)  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress approved  November  4,  1939,  provides  in  part  as 
follows  (54  Stat.  11;  22  U.  S.  C.  452  (i) )  : 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  proclaim  upon 
recommendation  of  the  (National  Munitions  Control) 
Board  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  articles  which  shall  be 
considered  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section     *     *     * 

Now,  therefore,  I,  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  the  said  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  and  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  foreign-affairs  functions  of  the  United 
States,  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  articles 
listed  below  shall,  on  and  after  April  15,  1948,  be  consid- 
ered arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for  the 
purposes  of  section  12  of  the  said  joint  resolution  of 
Congress : 

Category  I -Small  Arms  and  Machine  Guns 

Rifles,  carbines,  revolvers,  pistols,  machine  pistols,  and 
machine  guns  (using  ammunition  of  caliber  .22  or  over)  ; 
barrels,  mounts,  breech  mechanisms  and  stocks  therefor. 

Category  II  -Artillery  and  Projectors 

Guns,  howitzers,  cannon,  mortars,  and  rocket  launchers 
(of  all  calibers)  military  flame  throwers,  military  smoke, 
gas,  or  pyrotechnic  projectors ;  barrels,  mounts  and  other 
components  thereof. 

Category  III  -Ammunition 

Ammunition  of  caliber  .22  or  over  for  the  arms  enumer- 
ated under  (I)  and  (II)  above;  cartridge  cases,  powder 
bags,  bullets,  jackets,  cores,  shells  (excluding  shotgun)  ; 
projectiles  and  other  missiles ;  percussion  caps,  fuses,  pri- 
mers and  other  detonating  devices  for  such  ammunition. 


Category  IV  -Bombs,  Torpedoes  and  Rockets 

Bombs,  torpedoes,  grenades,  rockets,  mines,  guided  mis- 
siles, depth  charges,  and  components  thereof;  apparatus 
and  devices  for  the  handling,  control,  discharge,  detona- 
tion or  detection  thereof. 

Category  V  -Fire  Control  Equipment  and  Range  Finders 

Fire  control  equipment,  range,  position  and  height 
finders,  spotting  instruments,  aiming  devices  (gyroscopic, 
optic,  acoustic,  atmospheric  or  flash),  bombsights,  gun 
sights  and  periscopes  for  the  arms,  ammunition  and  im- 
plements of  war  enumerated  in  this  proclamation. 

Category  VI  -Tanks  and  Ordnance  Vehicles 

Tanks,  armed  or  armored  vehicles,  armored  trains, 
artillery  and  small  arms  repair  trucks,  military  half 
tracks,  tank  recovery  vehicles,  tank  destroyers ;  armor 
plate,  turrets,  tank  engines,  tank  tread  shoes,  tank  bogie 
wheels  and  idlers  therefor. 

Category  VII -Poison  Gases  and  Toxicological  Agents 

All  military  toxicological  and  lethal  agents  and  gases ; 
military  equipment  for  the  dissemination  and  detection 
thereof  and  defense  therefrom. 

Category  VII  -  Propellants  and  Explosives 

Propellants  for  the  articles  enumerated  in  Categories 
III,  IV,  and  VII :   military  high  explosives. 

Category  IX  -  Vessels  of  War 

Vessels  of  war  of  all  kinds,  including  amphibious 
craft,  landing  craft,  naval  tenders,  naval  transports  and 
naval  patrol  craft,  armor  plate  and  turrets  therefor ;  sub- 
marine batteries  and  nets,  and  equipment  for  the  laying, 
detection,  and  detonation  of  mines. 

Category  X  -  Aircraft 

Aircraft ;  components,  parts  and  accessories  therefor. 

Category  XI  -  Miscellaneous  Equipment 

(a)  Military  radar  equipment,  including  components 
thereof,  radar  countermeasures  and  radar  jamming 
equipment;  (b)  Military  stereoscopic  plotting  and  photo 
interpretation  equipment;  (c)  Military  photo  theodolites, 
telemetering  and  Doeppler  equipment;  (d)  Military 
super-high  speed  ballistic  cameras;  (e)  Military  radio- 
sondes; (f)  Military  interference  suppression  equipment ; 
(g)  Military  electronic  computing  devices ;  (h)  Military 
miniature  and  sub-miniature  vacuum  tubes  and  photo- 
emissive  tubes;  (i)  Military  armor  plate;  (j)  Military 
steel  helmets;  (k)  Military  pyrotechnics;  (1)  Synthetic 
training  devices  for  military  equipment;  (m)  Military 
ultra-sonic  generators;  (n)  All  other  material  used  in 
warfare  which  is  classified  from  the  standpoint  of  mili- 
tary security. 

Effective  April  15,  1948,  this  proclamation  shall  super- 
sede Proclamation  2717,  dated  February  14,  1947. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  26th  day  of  March 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  (seal)  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-second. 


By  the  President : 
G.  C.  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  State 
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New  Requirements  Relating  to  the  Licensing  for 
Export  and  Import  of  Articles  Defines  as  Arms, 
Ammunition  and  Implements  of  War 

Effective  April  15,  1948,  the  attached  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation 2776,  defining  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  will  supersede  Proclamation  2717  of 
February  14,  1947.  ALL  ARTICLES  INCLUDED 
THEREIN  WILL  BE  SUBJECT  TO  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  LICENSING 
REQUIREMENTS. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  new  proclamation  are  the 
addition  of: 

All  commercial  type  aircraft  and  all  aircraft  compon- 
ents, parts  and  accessories ;  fire  control  and  range  finding 
equipment ;  certain  military  electronic  devices  including 
radar ;  various  military  defence  apparatus  and  training 
equipment ;   arms  and   ammunition  of  caliber  .22. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  new  proclamation  repre- 
sents an  extensive  rearrangement  of  the  categories  listed 
in  Proclamation  2717. 

Pending  the  issuance  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  pam- 
phlet, "International  Traffic  in  Arms"  (Title  22,  Sections 
201.1  to  201.41  Code  of  Fed.  Reg.)  this  Bulletin  is  being 
circulated  for  the  guidance  of  Collectors  of  Customs  and 
shippers  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

A  tentative  interpretation  of  the  various  categories  is 
set  forth  herein.  Additions  or  deletions  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time.  If  an  exporter  or  importer  is  unable 
to  determine  whether  a  particular  article  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  new  proclamation,  he  may  submit  the 
pertinent  facts  to  the  Munitions  Division,  Department  of 
State,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  a  decision.  Collectors 
are  requested  to  do  likewise. 

Application  for  export  and  import  licenses  should  be 
made   on  current   Department  of   State   forms. 


TENTATIVE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  NEW 
PROCLAMATION  BY  CATEGORIES 

Category  I.     Small  Arms  and  Machine  Guns. 

Note  that  caliber  .22  weapons,  and  stocks  and  complete 
breech  mechanisms  for  all  weapons,  now  require  a  license. 

Category  II.     Artillery  and  Projectors. 

Under  this  category  there  have  been  added  rocket 
launchers  and  military  smoke,  gas  and  pyrotechnic  pro- 
jectors. The  term  "other  components  thereof"  shall  be 
interpreted  to  consist  of  complete  breech  mechanisms, 
carriages,  and  hub  assemblies. 

Category  III.    Ammunition. 

Note  that  caliber  .22  ammunition  now  requires  a  license ; 
also  jackets ;  cores ;  percussion  caps ;  fuses ;  primers  ; 
other  detonating-devices;   and  powder  bags. 

Category  IV.    Bombs,  Torpedoes,  and  Rockets. 

Note  that  rockets  and  the  major  components  of  bombs, 
torpedoes,  rockets,  and  guided  missiles  have  been  added. 

Category  V.  Fire  Control  Equipment  and  Range 
Finders. 

All  the  articles  in  this  category  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  licensable  articles. 

Category  VI.     Tanks  and  Ordnance  Vehicles. 

The  articles  added  in  this  category  are :  armed  vehicles ; 
artillery  and  small  arms  repair  trucks;  military  half 
tracks,  tank  recovery  vehicles;  tank  destroyers;  tank 
engines ;  tank  tread  shoes ;  tank  bogie  wheels  and  idlers. 
An  "armed  vehicle"  shall  be  interpreted  to  be  any  vehicle 
which  has  a  fixed  gun  on  it,  while  an  "armored  vehicle" 
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shall  be  one  offering  protection,  and  may  be  either  armed 
or  unarmed. 

Category  VII.     Poison  Gases  and  Toxicological  Agents. 

The  term  "lethal  gases"  shall  be  interpreted  to  mean : 
cyanogen  chloride;  diphos  ;  diphosgene  ;  fluorine  (but  not 
fluorene)  ;  Lewisite  gas;  mustard  gas  (dichloradiethyl 
sulfide)  ;  phenylcarbylamine  chloride;  phosgene. 

The  term  "toxicological  agents"  (gases)  shall  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean:  Adamsite  (diphenylaminechlor- 
arsine)  ;  dibromodimethyl  ether;  dichlorodimethyl  ether: 
diphenylchloroarsine ;  diphenylcyanarsine ;  ethyl  dibro- 
marsine;  ethyl  dichlorarsine;  methyldichloroarsine ; 
phenyldibromoarsine ;  phenyldichloroarsine. 

The  term  "military  equipment  for  the  dissemination 
and  detection  thereof  and  defence  therefrom"  shall  be 
interpreted  to  mean :  military  gas  masks ;  filters  for  mili- 
tary gas  masks ;  military  gas  detection  kits. 

Category  VIII.     Propellants  and  Explosives. 

The  articles  included  in  this  category  are:  propellent 
powders ;  rocket  and  guided  missile  fuel,  the  following 
military  high  explosives :  ammonium  picrate ;  black  soda 
powder,  potassium  nitrate  powder,  hexanitrodiphenyl- 
amine;  pentaerythritetetranitrate  (penthrite,  pentrite  or 
PETN)  ;  nitrocellulose  having  a  nitrogen  content  of  more 
than  12.20  percent;  tetryl  (trinitrophenylmethylnitramine 
or  "tetranitromethylaniline")  ;  trimethylenetrinitramin^ 
(RDX,  Cyclonite,  Hexogen  or  T4)  ;  trinitroanisol;  trini- 
tronapthalene  ;  dinitronapthalene ;  tetranitronapthalene ; 
trinitrotoluene ;  trinitroxylene. 

Category  IX.    Vessels  of  War. 

Under  this  category  the  following  are  considered  vessels 
of  war : 

Combat  Type  Vessels : 

Battleship  (BB)  ;  Battle  Cruiser  (CO)  ;  Flight  Deck 
Cruiser  (CF)  ;  Heavy  Cruiser  (CA)  ;  Large  Cruiser 
(CB)  ;  Light  Cruiser  (CL)  ;  Aircraft  Carrier  (CV)  ;  Air- 
craft Carrier,  Escort  (CVE)  ;  Aircraft  Carrier,  Large 
(CVB)  ;  Aircraft  Carrier,  Small  (CVL)  ;  British  Aircraft 
Carrier,  Escort  (BAVG)  ;  Seaplane  Carrier  (CVS)  ; 
Destroyer  (DD)  ;  Destroyer,  Escort  Vessel  (DE)  De- 
stroyer Leader  (DL)  ;  Submarine  (SS)  ;  Submarine  Mine 
Layer  (SM)  ;  Minelaying  Cruiser  (CM)  ;  Mine  Sweeper, 
High  Speed  (DMS)  ;  Mine  Vessel,  Light  Mine  Layer 
(DM)  ;  Crane  Ship  (AB)  ;  High  Speed  Transport  (APD)  ; 
and  Seaplane  Tender   (Destroyer)    (AVD). 

Amphibious  and  Landing  Vessels  : 

Weasels  (M-24)  ;  Landing  Vehicle  (LVT)  ;  Landing 
Vehicle,  Armored  (LVT-A)  ;  Landing  Vehicles,  Wheeled 
(LVW-DUKW).  Landing  Craft  (LCC,  LCM-3,  LCM-6, 
LC-FF,  LCI-L,  LCI-M,  LCI-R,  LCS-L-3.  LCVP, 
LCT-5,  LCT-6,  LCP-L.  LCP-R,  LCR-S,  LCR-L,  LCV). 
Landing  Ships:  (LSD,  LSM,  LSM-R,  LST,  LSV). 

Naval  Tenders  and  Service  Vessels : 

Airship  Tender  (AZ)  ;  Ammunition  Ship  (AE)  ;  Auxil- 
iary Miscellaneous  (AG)  ;  Barge,  Torpedo  Testing 
(YTT)  ;  Barracks  Ship,  Self  Propelled  (APB)  ;  Cargo 
Ship  Attack  (AKA)  ;  Cargo  Ship,  Net  (AKN)  ;  Cargo  Ship 
and  Aircraft  Ferry  (AKV)  ;  Destroyer  Tender  (AD)  ; 
Distribution  Box  Boat  (L)  ;  Dock,  Advance  Base  (ABD)  ; 
Dock,  Advance  Base  Section  (ABSD)  ;  Drydock,  Floating 
(AFD,  AFDL,  AFDL-C,  AFDM,  AFDB)  ;  Lighter  Cata- 
pult (AVO)  ;  Lighthouse  Tender  (AGL)  ;  Mine  Layer 
(converted  to  merchant  use)  (CM)  ;  Mine  Layer,  Auxil- 
iary (ACM)  ;  Mine  Layer  Coastal  (CMc)  ;  Mine  Planter 
(MP)  ;  Junior  Mine  Planter  (JMP)  ;  Mine  Sweeper  (AM, 
AMc,  AMb)  ;  Mine  Sweeper,  Motor  (VMS)  ;  Motor  Tor- 
pedo Boat  Tender  (AGP)  ;  Net  Laying  Ship  (AN)  ;  Net 
Tender  (YN)  ;  Repair  Ship  (ARV-A,  ARV-E,  ARR, 
ARL)  ;  Repair  Dock  (ARD,  ARD-C)  ;  Rescue  Boat,  Air- 
craft (AVR)  ;  Salvage  Craft  Tender  (ARS-T)  ;  Salvage 
Lifting  Vessel  (ARS-D)  :  Seaplane  Tender  (AV,  AVP)  ; 
Submarine  Rescue  Vessel  (ASR)  ;  Submarine  Tender 
(AS)  ;  and  Surveying  Ships  (AGS,  AGSc). 
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Naval  Transports : 

Administrative  Flagship  (APF)  ;  Aircraft  Transport, 
Lighter  (YCBO)  ;  Amphibian  Force,  Flagship  (AGO)  ; 
Artillery  Transport,  Mechanized  (APM)  ;  Artillery  Trans- 
port, non-Mechanized  (APN)  ;  Attack  Transport  (APA)  ; 
Barge,  Troop  Class  A  (APP)  ;  Barge,  Navy  Troop  Class 
B  (APT)  ;  Coastal  Transport,  (APc)  ;  Ferry,  Transport 
and  Aircraft  (APV)  ;  Rescue  Transport  (APR)  ;  Sub- 
marine Transport  (ATS)  ;  Supporting  Gunnery  Ship, 
Transport  (APG)  ;  Transport  (AP)  ;  and  Wounded  Evac- 
uation, Transport  (APH). 

Patrol  Vessels : 

Coast  Guard  Gun  Boat  (WPG)  ;  Coast  Guard  Gun  Boat 
(WPR)  ;  Coast  Guard  Subchaser  (WSC)  ;  Coast  Guard 
District  Patrol  Vessel  (WYP)  ;  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
(CGC)  ;  Coast  Guard  Light  Ship  (WAL)  ;  Escort  180' 
(PCE,  PCE-C)  ;  Escort,  Rescue  ISO'  (PCE-R)  ;  Patrol 
Vessel,  Eagle  (PE)  ;  Patrol  Vessel,  Frigate  (PF)  ;  Patrol 
Vessel,  Gunboat  (PG)  ;  Patrol  Vessel,  Motor  (PGM)  ; 
Patrol  Vessel,  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  (PT)  ;  Patrol  Vessel, 
River  Gunboat  (PR)  ;  Patrol  Chaser,  Submarine  Chaser 
(PTC)  ;  Patrol  Boat  (AD)  ;  Patrol  Vessel,  Coastal  Yacht 
(PYC)  ;  Patrol  Vessel,  Yacht  (PY)  ;  Submarine  Chaser, 
173'  (PC,  PC-C)  ;  Submarine  Chaser  110'  (SC,  SC-C)  ; 
Submarine  Chaser  136'  (PCS,  PCS-C)  ;  Submarine  Chaser 
174'  Control  (PCC)  ;  and  other  Patrol  Craft  larger  than 
100'  or  in  excess  of  300  horsepower  capacity. 

(The  Munitions  Division  Circular  entitled  "List  of  Ves- 
sels Coming  Within  the  Classification  of  'Vessels  of  War'  " 
is  no  longer  effective) 

In  addition  to  vessels  of  war  this  category  includes  the 
following  special  naval  equipment : 

Armor  plate ;  turrets ;  submarine  storage  batteries  and 
electric  batteries  of  1,000  ampere  hour  capacity  and  over ; 
anti-submarine  nets ;  mine  locating  equipment  towed  from 
ships  including :  ordnance  detector,  Mark  2,  pipe ;  ord- 
nance detector  Mark  2,  gear ;  power  supplies,  Mark  2 ; 
ordnance  detector,  Mark  3,  and  mine  detonating  equip- 
ment. 

Category  X.    Aircraft. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  aircraft,  components,  parts 
and  accessories  are  included  in  the  Proclamation. 

Aircraft  ground  handling  and  maintenance  equipment, 
such  as  is  listed  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  Sched- 
ule B  under  Commodity  code  No.  794960,  and  radio  ground 
equipment  used  for  the  direction  and  navigation  of  air- 
craft, as  listed  under  Schedule  B  707640,  are  not  listed. 

(The  Munitions  Division  Circular  MD-2/20/47  en- 
titled "New  Requirements  Relating  To  The  Licensing  For 
Export  and  Import  of  Aircraft,  Components  and  Parts" 
and  supplements  thereto,  are  no  longer  in  effect.) 

Category  XI.    Miscellaneous  Equipment. 

All  Articles  (except  armor  plate)  enumerated  in  this 
category  have  been  added,  and  shall  be  interpreted  to 
mean : 

(a)  All  Radar  and  components  as  follows:  (1)  An- 
tenna, micro-wave  (i.  e.  frequency  over  500  megacycles, 
or  wavelength  under  6/10  meter)  or  highly  directional 
antenna,  such  as  dish,  parabolic  or  horn  type  antennae. 
(2)  Receiver,  micro-wave  or  broadband.  (3)  Transmit- 
ter, micro-wave  or  pulse  modulated.  (4)  Modulator, 
pulsed  (peak  power  rated).  (5)  Indicator,  cathode  ray 
tube.  (6)  Test  equipment,  as  follows:  echo  box  (ring  or 
resonance  chamber),  synthesizer,  range  calibrator,  radio 
frequency-oscillator  (micro-wave),  radio  frequency 
meters.  (7)  Micro-wave  wave-guide  (pipe)  or  any  in- 
strument containing  it. 

Radar  countermeasures  and  jamming  equipment  in- 
clude : 

Resnatron  tubes ;  electronic  noise  generators ;  and  spec- 
trum analyzers. 

(b)  Only  complete  sets  of  equipment  used  for  military 


measurements  of  maps  and  stereoscopic    (three  demen- 
tion)  aerial  photographs. 

(c)  A  Military  photo  theodolite  is  a  transit  type  in- 
strument for  photographing  an  object  or  target.  Tele- 
metering and  Doeppler  equipment  are  radio  locating  de- 
vices functioning  simultaneously  on  the  ground  and  in 
an  aircraft. 

(d)  The  term  "super  high  speed"  shall  apply  to  cameras 
with  a  speed  exceeding  64  frames  a  second. 

(e)  A  radiosonde  is  a  set  of  meteorological  recording 
instruments  attached  to  a  radio  transmitter  and  carried 
by  a  balloon  to  transmit  weather  data  to  the  ground. 

(f)  Very  high  frequency  (30  megacycles  and  above > 
filters,  chokes  and  wave-traps. 

(1)  Synthetic  training  devices  will  include  Link-type 
trainers  and  similar  apparatus. 

ANNEX  IV 
Excerpts  From  Comprehensive  Export  Schedule 

384.4 

ORDER  REVOKING  VALIDATED  LICENSES  TO 
MANCHURIA  AND  CHINA 

Effective  4 :  00  p.  m.,  eastern  daylight  time,  July  20, 
1950,  all  outstanding  validated  licenses  issued  prior  to 
the  effective  date  hereof  authorizing  exportation  of  any 
commodity  to  Manchuria  (including  the  Port  Arthur 
Naval  Base  Area  and  Liaoning  Province)  and  China  (in- 
cluding the  provinces  of  Suiyuan,  Chahar,  Ningsia  and 
Jehol,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Inner  Mongolia ;  the 
provinces  of  Chinghai  (Tsinghai)  and  Sikang;  Sinkiang; 
Tibet;  and  Outer  Mongolia),  as  described  in  Schedule  C 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  are  revoked. 

Holders  of  such  outstanding  validated  licenses  shall 
immediately  return  them  to  the  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

This  order  shall  not  apply  to  exportations  to  the  above 
destinations  which  have  been  laden  aboard  the  exporting 
carrier  prior  to  its  effective  date. 

384.5 

ORDER  REVOKING  CERTAIN  GENERAL  LICENSES 
TO  MAINLAND  OF  CHINA  (INCLUDING  MAN- 
CHURIA), HONG  KONG,  AND  MACAO3 

General  Licenses  GRO,  GLR,  GMC,  and  GCC,  authoriz- 
ing exportation  of  any  commodity,  whether  or  not  included 
on  the  Positive  List  of  Commodities  (399.1),  are  revoked 
to  the  following  destinations:  Manchuria  (including  the 
Port  Arthur  Naval  Base  Area  and  Liaoning  Province), 
and  China  (including  the  provinces  of  Suiyuan,  Chahar, 
Ningsia,  and  Jehol,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Inner  Mon- 
golia;  the  provinces  of  Chinghai  (Tsinghai)  and  Sikang; 
Sinkiang;  Tibet;  and  Outer  Mongolia),  and  Hong  Kong 
and  Macao,  but  excluding  Taiwan  (Formosa)  as  described 
in  Schedule  C  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

This  order  also  applies  to  shipments  through  United 
States  foreign  trade  zones  to  the  foregoing  destinations. 
It  shall  apply  to  all  shipments  whether  or  not  laden  on 
exporting  carrier.  Validated  licenses  are  required  for 
all  commodities  to  these  destinations  if  vessel  has  not 
obtained  clearance  from  the  final  port  of  departure  in 
the  United  States  for  a  foreign  port,  or  after  receiving 
final  clearance  transits  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Ship- 
ments not  licensed  must  be  off-loaded  prior  to  final  clear- 
ance or  proceeding  through  Canal  Zone. 

Shipments  of  perishable  food  products,  not  including 
frozen  food  products,  ultimately  destined  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Macao  may  continue  to  be  made  under  General 
License  (GRO  up  to  12:01  a.  m.,  eastern  standard  time, 
January  2,  1951). 


8  Order  effective  12 :  01  a.  m.,  eastern  standard  time, 
December  4,  1950,  and  amendment  thereof  issued  and  an- 
nounced December  6, 1950. 
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384.6 

RDER  EXTENDING  VALIDATED  LICENSE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS TO  IN-TRANSIT  SHIPMENTS  TO 
CERTAIN  DESTINATIONS3 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  the  export  regu- 
itions,  except  371.9  (b)  (1),  shipments  of  Positive  List 
>mmodities  originating  in  any  foreign  country  moving 
i  transit  through  the  United  States,  or  using  the  facili- 
es  of  a  foreign  trade  zone,  or  manifested  to  the  United 
tates,  may  not  be  exported  to  any  destination  in  Sub- 
roup  A  (371.3),  Hong  Kong,  or  Macao,  without  a  vali- 
ated  export  license. 

Shipments  of  all  commodities,  whether  or  not  on  the 
ositive  List,  moving  in  transit  through  the  United  States, 
r  using  the  facilities  of  a  foreign  trade  zone,  or  mani- 
jsted  to  the  United  States,  may  not  be  exported  to  China, 
lanchuria,  Hong  Kong,  or  Macao  without  a  validated 
sport  license.  This  provision  shall  apply  to  in-transit 
tiipment  to  such  destinations  if  vessel  has  not  obtained 
learance  from  the  final  port  of  departure  in  the  United 
tates  for  a  foreign  port. 

RDER  SUSPENDING  VALIDATED  LICENSES  TO 
HONG  KONG  AND  MACAO 

Effective  9 :  00  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time,  December  8, 
950,  all  outstanding  validated  export  licenses  authorizing 
sportation  of  any  commodity  to  Hong  Kong  or  Macao  are 
iispended. 

This  order  applies  to  commodities  laden  aboard  the 
sporting  carrier  but  not  departed  from  final  United  States 
ort  of  call. 


ANNEX  V 
Title  32A— National  Defense 

APPENDIX 

Ihapter  9— Under  Secretary  for  Transportation,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 
Transportation  Order  T-l) 
'art  1101  -Shipping  Restrictions. 

This  Order  is  found  necessary  and  appropriate  to  pro- 
aote  the  national  defense  and  is  issued  pursuant  to  the 
uthority  granted  by  Section  101  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
luction  Act  of  1950.  Consultation  with  industry  in  ad- 
ance  of  the  issuance  of  this  Order  has  been  rendered 
mpracticable  by  the  need  for  immediate  issuance. 

AUTHORITY.  Sections  1101.1  to  1101.6,  issued  under 
5ec  704,  Pub.  Law  774,  81st  Cong.  Interpret  or  apply 
Sees.  101,  705,  Pub.  Law  774,  81st  Cong.  Sec.  101,  E.  O. 
.0161,  September  9, 1950,  15  F.  R.  6105. 

Jec. 

.101.1  Prohibited  transportation  and  discharge. 

.101.2  Applications  for  adjustment  or  exceptions. 

.101.3  Reports. 

.101.4  Records. 

.101.5  Defense  against  claims  for  damages. 

.101.6  Violations. 

5ec.  1101.1  Prohibited  transportation  and  discharge.  No 
>erson  shall  trans-port  in  any  ship  documented  under  the 
aws  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  aircraft  registered 
inder  the  laws  of  the  United  States  any  commodity  at 
;he  time  on  the  Positive  List  (as  amended  from  time 
;o  time)  of  the  Comprehensive  Export  Schedule  of  the 
3fBce  of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 
(15  C.  F.  R.  Parts  370-399),  any  article  on  the  list  of 
irms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  coming  within 
:he  meaning  of  Proclamation  No.  2776  of  April  15,  1948 


3  Order  effective  12 :  01  a.  m.,  eastern  standard  time, 
December  4,  1950,  and  amendment  thereof  issued  and  an- 
nounced December  6, 1950. 


issued  pursuant  to  Section  12  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
approved  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  10,  22  U.  S.  C.  452), 
or  any  commodity,  including  fissionable  materials,  con- 
trolled for  export  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
(10  C.  F.  R.  Parts  40  and  50),  to  any  destination  at  the 
time  in  Sub-Group  A  of  the  Comprehensive  Export  Sched- 
ule (15  C.  F.  R.  Part  371.3  (a)),  to  Hong  Kong,  or  to 
Macao,  and  no  person  shall  discharge  from  any  such 
ship  or  any  such  aircraft  any  such  commodity  or  article 
at  any  such  port  or  at  any  other  port  in  transit  to  any 
such  destination,  unless  a  validated  export  license  under 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  or  under  Section  12  of 
said  Joint  Resolution  approved  November  4,  1939,  has 
been  obtained  for  the  shipment,  or  unless  authorization 
for  the  shipment  has  been  obtained  from  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Transportation.  This  prohibition  applies  to 
the  owner  of  the  ship  or  aircraft,  the  master  of  the  ship 
or  aircraft,  and  any  other  officer,  employee  or  agent  of 
the  owner  of  the  ship  or  aircraft  who  participates  in  the 
transportation.  The  consular  officers  of  the  United  States 
are  furnished  with  current  information  as  to  commodi- 
ties on  the  Positive  List  and  will  advise  whether  com- 
modities are  currently  on  that  List. 

Sec.  1101.2  Applications  for  adjustment  or  exceptions. 
Any  person  affected  by  any  provision  of  this  part  may  file 
an  application  for  an  adjustment  or  exception  upon  the 
ground  that  such  provision  works  an  exceptional  hard- 
ship upon  him,  not  suffered  by  others,  or  that  its  enforce- 
ment against  him  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  program.  Such  an  application  may  be 
made  by  letter  or  telegram  addressed  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Transportation,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  reference 
T-l.  If  authorization  is  requested,  any  such  application 
should  specify  in  detail  the  material  to  be  shipped,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  shipper  and  of  the  recipient  of 
the  shipment,  the  ports  from  which  and  to  which  the 
shipment  is  being  made  and  the  use  to  which  the  material 
shipped  will  be  put.  The  application  should  also  specify 
in  detail  the  facts  which  support  the  applicant's  claim  for 
an  exception. 

Sec.  1101.3  Reports.  Persons  subject  to  this  part  shall 
submit  such  reports  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Trans- 
portation as  he  shall  require,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act. 

Sec.  1101.4  Records.  Each  person  participating  in  any 
transaction  covered  by  this  part  shall  retain  in  his  pos- 
session, for  at  least  two  years,  records  of  shipments  in 
sufficient  detail  to  permit  an  audit  that  determines  for 
each  transaction  that  the  provisions  of  this  part  have  been 
met.  This  does  not  specify  any  particular  accounting 
method  and  does  not  require  alteration  of  the  system  of 
records  customarily  maintained,  provided  such  records 
supply  an  adequate  basis  for  audit.  Records  may  be  re- 
tained in  the  form  of  microfilm  or  other  photographic 
copies  instead  of  the  originals. 

Sec.  1101.5  Defense  against  claims  for  damages.  No 
person  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  penalties  for 
any  default  under  any  contract  or  order  which  shall  result 
directly  or  indirectly  from  compliance  with  this  part  or 
any  provision  thereof,  notwithstanding  that  this  part  or 
such  provision  shall  thereafter  be  declared  by  judicial  or 
other  competent  authority  to  be  invalid. 

Sec.  1101.6  Violations.  Any  person  who  wilfully  vio- 
lates any  provisions  of  this  part  or  wilfully  conceals  a 
material  fact  or  furnishes  false  information  in  the  course 
of  operation  under  this  part  is  guilty  of  a  crime  and  upon 
conviction  may  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both.  In  addition,  administrative  action  may  be  taken 
against  any  such  person,  denying  him  the  privileges  gen- 
erally accorded  under  this  part. 

This  part  shall  take  effect  on  December  8,  1950 

Philip  B.   Fleming 
Under  Secretary  for  Transportation 


July  9,   7957 
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ANNEX  VIII 
Title  32A— National  Defense 

APPENDIX 

Chapter  9 — Under  Secretary  for  Transportation,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (Transportation  Order  T-2) 

Part  1101-Shipping  Restrictions. 

This  Order  is  found  necessary  and  appropriate  to  pro- 
mote the  national  defense  and  is  issued  pursuant  to  the 
authority  granted  by  Section  101  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950.  Consultation  with  industry  in  advance 
of  the  issuance  of  this  Order  has  been  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  the  need  for  immediate  issuance. 

AUTHORITY.  Sections  1101.10  to  1101.17,  issued  under 
Sec.  704,  Pub.  Law  774,  81st  Cong.  Interpret  or  apply 
Sees.  101,  705,  Pub.  Law  774,  81st  Cong.  Sec.  101,  E.  O. 
10161,  September  9,  1950,  15  F.  It.  6105. 

Sec. 

1101.10  Prohibition  of  movement  of  American  carriers  to 
Communist  China. 

1101.11  Prohibition  of  transportation  of  goods  destined 
for  Communist  China. 

1101.12  Persons  affected. 

1101.13  Reports. 

1101.14  Records. 

1101.15  Defense  against  claims  for  damages. 

1101.16  Violations. 

1101.17  Amendments. 

Sec.  1101.10  Prohibition  of  movement  of  American  car- 
riers to  Communist  China.  No  person  shall  sail,  fly,  navi- 
gate or  otherwise  take  any  ship  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  aircraft  registered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  any  Chinese  Communist 
port  or  to  any  other  place  under  the  control  of  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

Sec.  1101.11  Prohibition  on  transportation  of  goods  des- 
tined for  Communist  China.  No  person  shall  transport, 
in  any  ship  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  in  any  aircraft  registered  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  to  Communist  Chinese  ports  or  to  any 
other  place  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Communists, 
any  material,  commodity,  or  cargo  of  any  kind.  No  per- 
son shall  take  on  board  any  ship  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  aircraft  registered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  any  material,  commodity, 
or  cargo  of  any  kind  if  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  material,  commodity,  or  cargo  is  destined,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  Communist  China.  No  person 
shall  discharge  from  any  ship  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  from  any  aircraft  registered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  at  any  place  other  than  the 
port  where  the  cargo  was  loaded,  or  within  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  in  Japan,  any 
material,  commodity,  or  cargo  of  any  kind  which  he 
knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  is  destined  for  Communist 
China. 

Sec.  1101.12.  Persons  affected.  The  prohibitions  of  Sec- 
tions 1101.10  and  1101.11  of  this  part  apply  to  the  owner 
of  the  ship  or  aircraft,  to  the  master  of  the  ship  or  air- 
craft, and  to  any  other  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
owner  of  the  ship  or  to  any  other  person  who  participates 
in  the  prohibited  activities. 

Sec.  1101.13  Reports.  The  owner  of  any  ship  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  aircraft  regis- 
tered under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  is  making 
a  voyage  to  Communist  China  at  the  time  this  Order 
is  issued  shall  report  this  fact  promptly  to  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Transportation,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington  25,  D.  O,  and  advise  what  steps  he  has  taken 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Section  1101.10  of  this 
part.  The  owner  of  any  ship  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  aircraft  registered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which,  at  the  time  this  Order 
is  issued,  is  carrying  any  material,  commodity,  or  cargo 


which  the  owner,  the  master  of  the  ship  or  aircraft,  or 
any  other  officer,  employee  or  agent  of  the  owner,  knew 
or  had  reason  to  believe  was  destined  for  Communist 
China  shall  report  this  fact  promptly  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Transportation,  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C,  and  advise  what  disposition  has  been  or 
will  be  made  of  such  cargo.  (The  above  reporting  re- 
quirements have  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  under  the  Federal  Reports  Act.)  Persons  subject 
to  this  part  shall  submit  such  reports  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Transportation,  Department  of  Commerce,  as  he 
shall  require,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Reports 
Act. 

Sec.  1101.14  Records.  Each  person  participating  in  any 
transaction  covered  by  this  part  shall  retain  in  his  pos- 
session, for  at  least  two  years,  records  of  voyages  and 
shipments  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  an  audit  that  will 
determine  for  each  transaction  that  the  provisions  of  this 
part  have  been  met.  This  provision  does  not  require  any 
particular  accounting  method  and  does  not  require  alter- 
ation of  the  system  customarily  maintained,  provided 
such  records  supply  an  adequate  basis  for  audit.  Rec- 
ords may  be  retained  in  the  form  of  microfilm  or  other 
photographic  copies  instead  of  the  originals. 

Sec.  1101.15  Defense  against  claims  for  damages.  No  per- 
son shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  penalties  for 
any  default  under  any  contract  or  order  which  shall  re- 
sult directly  or  indirectly  from  compliance  with  this  part 
or  any  provision  thereof,  notwithstanding  that  this  part 
or  such  provision  shall  thereafter  be  declared  by  judicial 
or  other  competent  authority  to  be  invalid. 
Sec.  1101.16  Violations.  Any  person  who  wilfully  vio- 
lates any  provisions  of  this  part  or  wilfully  conceals  a 
material  fact  or  furnishes  false  information  in  the  course 
of  operation  under  this  part  is  guilty  of  a  crime  and  upon 
conviction  may  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both.  In  addition,  administrative  action  may  be  taken 
against  any  such  person,  denying  him  the  privileges  gen- 
erally accorded  under  this  part. 

Sec.  1101.17  Amendments.  This  part  may  be  amended 
by  the  Under  Secretary  for  Transportation,  Department 
of  Commerce,  pursuant  to  delegation  previously  made  to 
him.     (15  F.  R.  8739). 

This  part  shall  take  effect  immediately,  subject  to 
Section  7  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (49  Stat.  502,  44 
U.  S.  C,  Sec.  307). 


United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography l 

Interim  Commission  for  ITO 

The  Attack  on  Trade  Barriers.  A  Progress  Report  on  the 
Operation  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  from  January  1948  to  August  1949.  32  pp. 
printed,  15<£. 


Security  Council 

Decisions  Taken  and  Resolutions  Adopted  bv  the  Security 
Council  During  the  Year  1950.  S/INF/4,  February  1, 
1951.    24  pp.  mimeo. 

Copper  Import-Tax  Suspension.  S.  Rept.  82d  Cong.  1st 
sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  3336]  3  pp. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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"ripartite  Commission  and  Creditors 
o  Discuss  German  Debts 

Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

A  series  of  preliminary  discussions  between  the 
ripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts  and 
■presentatives  of  creditors  will  begin  at  London 
>day.    A  list  of  those  taking  part  is  given  below. 

The  meetings  will  take  place  in  Lancaster  House. 
hey  are  in  preparation  for  the  fuller  discussions 
hich  will  follow  early  in  July,  when  representa- 
ves  of  the  German  Federal  Government  and  of 
erman  debtors  will  also  participate. 

Membership  of  the  Tripartite  Commission  is  as 
allows  : 

RANCE 

epresentatives:  F.  D.  Gregh,  R.  Sergent 

NITED  KINGDOM 

epresentatives:  Sir  George  Rendel,  Sir  David  Waley 

NITED  STATES 

epresentatives:  Warren  Lee  Pierson,  John  W.  Gunter 

The  following  will  represent  the  creditors : 

RANCE 

epresentatives:  L£on  Martin,  Association  Nationale  des 
Porteurs  Frangais  de  valeurs  Mobi- 
lieres ;  M.  Barrault,  Office  des  Biens 
et  Interets  Priv£s;  Jean  Velay,  M. 
De  Peyrecave,  Pascal  Lebee,  Banques 
et  Instituts  financiers ;  Louis  Bouge- 
not,  Federation  Frangais  des 
Societes  d'Assurances ;  M.  Eude, 
Chambres  de  Commerce;  M.  Vienot, 
Association  Frangaise  pour  la 
Sauvegarde  des  Biens  et  Int6r6ts 
Frangais  a  l'Etranger 

NITED  KINGDOM 

epresentatives:  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer, 
Mr.  Lochhead,  N.  J.  Leggett,  E.  F. 
M.  Butler,  Committee  of  Long-Term 
and  Medium-Term  Creditors;  Sir 
Edward  Reid,  E.  G.  Kleinwort,  L. 
St.  C.  Ingrams,  R.  A.  Houseman, 
Committee  of  British  Standstill 
Creditors;  J.  A.  Pollen,  L.  Ward, 
British  Insurance  Interests ;  V. 
Cavandish-Bentnick,  F.  Taylor, 
British  Commercial  Creditors 

NITED  STATES 

epresentatives:  James  Grafton  Rogers,  Kenneth  M. 
Spang,  Dudley  B.  Bonsai,  Foreign 
Bondholders  Protective  Council ; 
Andrew  L.  Gomory,  U.  S.  Standstill 
Creditors;  H.  Struve  Hensel, 
Holders  of  Corporate  Bonds 

The  meetings  will  also  be  attended  by  repre- 
mtatives  of  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  the 
etherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  who  will 
b  present  as  observers. 


Delegate  Appointed  to  U.N.  Conference 
on  Status  of  Refugees 

[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and 
Displaced  Persons,  Department  of  State,  has  been 
designated  United  States  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  to  con- 
sider the  draft  convention  relative  to  the  status  of 
refugees  which  is  to  convene  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  July  2, 1951. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
has  invited  governments  which  are  not  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  governments 
which  are  members,  to  participate  in  the  forth- 
coming Conference  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  drafting  of,  and  of  adopting  (1)  a  conven- 
tion on  the  status  of  refugees  and  (2)  a  protocol 
on  the  status  of  stateless  persons. 

A  draft  convention  and  a  draft  protocol  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Refugees  and  Stateless  Persons  which  was  estab- 
lished in  August  1949  by  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  the  legal  protection  of 
refugees  and  of  persons  who  do  not  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  governments.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  December  14, 1950,  the  Conference  will  make  a 
detailed  examination  of  those  two  instruments  and 
will  also  give  special  attention  to  the  problem  of 
arriving  at  a  suitable  definition  of  the  term  "ref- 
ugees." 


Extension  for  Claims-Filing  Against 
Closed  Institutions  in  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  June  27] 

According  to  a  recent  announcement  by  the 
Closed  Institutions  Liquidating  Commission,  an 
agency  of  the  Japanese  Government,  the  time  limit 
for  the  filing  of  claims  arising  outside  Japan 
against  closed  financial  institutions  now  being 
liquidated  by  the  Commission  has  been  extended 
from  July  16  to  October  16, 1951.1 

1  For  previous  information  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  9,  1951, 
p.  580. 
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assisting  Germany  To  Become  a  Peaceful  Democracy 


'y  John  J.  MvCloy 

T.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 1 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  back  in  this  country  for 
short  visit  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  give 

ou  a  brief  account  of  the  situation  in  Germany 

3 1  see  it. 
When  Germany  is  discussed,  I  think  three  major 

uestions  come  to  everyone's  mind: 

1.  Why  is  Germany  important  to  the  United 
tates  ? 

2.  Where  does  Germany  stand  in  the  great  East- 
Test  struggle  ? 

3.  What  progress  has  been  made  toward  achiev- 
lg  a  democratic  state  in  Germany? 

Germany  is  important  to  the  United  States  for 
lany  reasons.  Twice,  within  the  lifetimes  of 
lany  of  us,  Germany  has  compelled  the  United 
tates  to  send  troops  to  Europe  to  check  her  ag- 
ression. Now  a  strange  twist  of  fate  has  placed 
Western  Germany  on  the  frontier  of  the  free  peo- 
les  of  the  West.  We  have  had  to  spend  vast  sums 
rid  great  energies  in  the  attempt  to  help  this  new 
;ate  become  a  peaceful  democratic  country. 

The  boundary  line  between  freedom  and  sup- 
ression  runs  through  Germany  from  the  North 
ea  to  the  Czechoslovakian  border  and  along  it 
)  Austria.  Seventy  miles  from  my  office  in  Frank- 
art,  the  Soviet  Zone  begins,  and  in  that  zone 
lere  are  many  fully-equipped  and  thoroughly 
'ained  Russian  divisions.  I  have  another  office 
l  Western  Berlin,  which  lies  like  a  tiny  island 
f  freedom  100  miles  inside  the  Soviet  Zone.  That 
iland  is  a  frontier  as  well.  It  does  not  survive 
lere  because  of  any  indulgent  attitude  on  the 
art  of  the  Soviets.  West  Berlin  survives  because 
f  the  spirit  of  its  people  and  because  the  Western 
'owers  have  made  it  clear  that  aggression  there 
mild  constitute  aggression  against  the  entire  free 
rorld. 

ttempts  to  Communize  Germany 

Germany  is  one  of  the  highest  tension  areas  in 
le  world.  The  Soviets  are  putting  every  possible 
(Fort,  short  of  outright  military  aggression,  into 

'Address  made  over  Mutual  network  at  Washington 
a  June  26  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


a  campaign  to  overwhelm  the  Germans  and  to 
make  that  country  their  greatest  satellite.  They 
know  that  if  they  could  do  this  all  Europe  might 
be  forced  to  succumb.  Their  menacing  military 
forces  in  Eastern  Germany,  in  the  satellite  coun- 
tries, and  in  Russia  provide  a  base  from  which 
they  launch  an  alternating  campaign  of  fear  and 
blandishment.  This  campaign  is  designed  to 
break  the  will  of  the  German  people — and  other 
free  peoples — to  resist  and  to  live  an  independent 
life.  In  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  every  famil- 
iar technique  of  the  police  state  is  used  to  subju- 
gate the  people — forced  labor  camps,  secret  police, 
rigged  elections,  political  and  economic  pressure, 
and  all  other  weapons  of  the  totalitarian  strategy 
of  repression. 

A  mighty  Soviet  propaganda  machine  is  also  at 
work  which  submits  the  Germans  of  both  the  East 
and  West  zones  to  an  intense,  incessant  barrage  of 
psychological  warfare  which  you  must  experience 
to  appreciate.  No  expense,  no  effort  is  spared  to 
win  the  war  of  ideas.  Every  clay  powerful  trans- 
mitters in  the  East  Zone  and  in  Russia  pour  out 
this  material,  some  of  it  crude,  some  of  it  subtle. 
The  Communists  employ  every  distortion  and  take 
advantage  of  every  element  of  weakness.  Every 
person,  group,  institution,  and  organization  is  sub- 
jected to  this  flood  in  newspapers,  films,  posters, 
pamphlets,  books,  and  letters.  It  is  augmented 
and  stimulated  by  infiltration  of  agents  and  ac- 
tivists. It  adds  up  to  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
energy  and  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  Communist 
world.  In  recent  months,  it  has  been  largely 
directed  against  the  United  States. 

This  coming  August  in  East  Berlin  a  propa- 
ganda show,  which  may  well  be  the  greatest  propa- 
ganda show  of  all  times,  will  take  place.  Some 
1,750,000  young  people  will  be  regimented  to 
march  and  demonstrate  in  favor  of  Soviet  political 
aims.  This  march  of  the  so-called  Free  German 
Youth,  in  reality  Slave  German  Youth,  will  be  a 
vast  masquerade  of  these  aims  in  the  dress  of  such 
attractive  slogans  as  Peace,  Freedom,  and  Unity. 

What  is  the  Communist  goal  in  all  this?  The 
principal  objective  of  all  these  efforts  is  to  destroy 
faith  in  the  principles  and  power  of  the  free 
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nations  of  the  West.  The  Communists  are  trying 
to  interfere  with  and  destroy  the  unity  of  the  free 
nations.  They  are  trying  to  prevent  German  par- 
ticipation in  the  common  defense  of  the  West. 
They  are  trying  to  keep  Europe  weak. 

These  efforts  have  to  be  constantly  combatted 
on  our  side  by  a  vigorous  and  sustained  flow  of 
truthful  information,  by  demonstrating  the 
strength  and  value  of  a  free  way  of  life,  by  evi- 
dence of  our  determination  to  defend  that  lite  it 

I  think  it  requires  no  extensive  argument  to  con- 
vince us  all  that  the  outcome  of  this  struggle  in 
the  center  of  Europe  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  United  States.  . 

Last  June,  when  the  Communists  crossed  the 
38th  parallel  in  Korea,  the  analogy  between  Ger- 
many and  Korea  came  to  many  an  anxious  mind. 
Both  geographically  and  politically,  that  analogy 
in  large  part  still  holds. 

I  stress  this  point  because  there  has  recently 
been  so  much  discussion  of  whether  the  most  im- 
portant front  in  the  struggle  against  communism 
is  in  Europe  or  Asia.  The  answer  is  that  both  are 
important  and  vital.  In  Berlin  and  in  West  Ger- 
many, we  meet  in  different  form  the  same  forces 
which  we  are  meeting  in  Asia.  In  Berlin  there  is 
no  shooting,  but  we  are  closer  to  the  mainspring  of 
the  action  which  induces  the  shooting  m  Korea. 

Western  Berlin  and  Western  Germany  are  out- 
posts. Their  fate  is  coupled  with  that  of  free 
people  everywhere.  We  do  not  propose  to  _  make 
them  satellites  or  subject  them  to  the  doctrine  of 
any  single  party  or  creed.  We  seek  only  to  give 
them  a  free  choice  and  a  free  life.  We  intend  to 
respect  their  choice  as  long  as  it  does  not  take  the 
form  of  a  new  extreme  leading  to  aggression. 

Germany's  Alignment  with  the  West 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  question :  Where 
do  the  Germans  stand  in  the  struggle  between  East 
and  West?  .        .  ,  ,., 

This  question  has  to  be  examined  in  several  dit- 
f erent  ways  before  one  can  get  a  full  answer  to  it. 

In  one  sense,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
answer.  Germany  feels  itself  a  part  of  the  West. 
And  despite  the  great  propaganda  barrage,  com- 
munism has  steadily  lost  ground  in  Western  Ger- 
many. In  the  elections  during  the  past  year  in  the 
TJ.  S.  Zone,  the  Communist  Party  lost  all  of  its 
representatives  in  the  state  legislatures. 

Unlike  the  West  Germans,  the  18  million  East 
Germans,  living  under  Soviet-Communist  domi- 
nation, have  been  unable  to  express  themselves. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  too  seek  a  free  life, 
undominated  by  Communist  influence.  One  day, 
the  two  zones  must  be  united  as  a  free  state  within 
a  united  Europe. 

The  47  million  people  of  the  Federal  Republic 
have  thus  far  withstood  all  Communist  attempts 
to  separate  them  from  the  West.  The  blandish- 
ments of  the  so-called  peace  plebiscites,  staged  by 
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the  Communists,  have  found  no  real  response  in 
Western  Germany.  The  strategy  of  fear  not  only 
has  failed  to  reduce  the  West  Germans  and  the 
West  Berliners  to  submission ;  it  has  evoked  vig- 
orous counter-measures. 

All  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  people  ot 
the  Federal  Republic  identify  themselves  with  the 
life  of  the  West.  Differences  of  opinion  arise, 
however,  on  the  question  of  active  German  par- 
ticipation in  Western  defense.  Opposition  to  par- 
ticipation comes  not  only  from  Communists  whose 
major  aim  is  to  weaken  the  West.  Many  Germans 
honestly  oppose  a  contribution  to  defense  because 
of  their  fear  of  anything  suggesting  the  recrea- 
tion of  a  German  army  with  its  possible  use  as  an 
aggressive  instrument.  Some  oppose  participa- 
tion because  they  see  in  it  a  threat  to  a  unified 
Germany ;  some,  because  they  fear  it  might  bring 
on  a  war  in  which  their  land  might  not  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  the  Allied  forces.  Others 
simply  hope  for  a  neutral  Germany  which  some- 
how will  be  able  to  avoid  all  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequences of  taking  a  firm  position. 

The  debate  has  been  going  on  since  last  Sep- 
tember when  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  New  York 
first  raised  the  question  of  a  German  contribution 
to  Western  defense.  Personally,  I  find  the  debate 
a  healthy  sign.  Certainly,  the  German  decision 
on  a  contribution  to  the  defense  of  Europe  will  be 
a  free  one.  If  participation  comes,  as  I  think  it 
will,  it  will  come  because  the  German  people  feel 
it  is  their  responsibility  to  participate  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country  as  a  member  of  the  tree 
community  of  nations.  .  . 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  clear  decision. 
But  the  idea  of  neutralism  seems  to  be  less  appeal- 
ing as  it  becomes  apparent  that  such  a  policy  would 
play  so  patently  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists. The  growing  strength  of  the  Western 
powers  and  their  increased  forces  in  Germany  will 
bring  greater  confidence  that  defense  of  Europe 
and  Germany  is  a  tenable  proposition.  It  is  be- 
coming clearer  that  Germany  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Allies  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  Western 
community.  Another  factor  is  the  growing  aware- 
ness among  the  German  people  that  it  would  be 
anomalous  if  the  Germans  themselves  did  not  take 
a  place  at  the  side  of  non-Germans  in  the  defense 
of  Germany. 

Educating  Germany  for  Democracy 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  and,  in  some  ways, 
the  most  important  question :  How  democratic  is 
Germany  today?  Can  the  Germans  be  trusted 
with  any  arms  at  all  ?  #        . 

There  must  be  many  people  in  this  country  w he 
wonder  whether  this'  talk  of  a  German  military 
contribution,  however  safeguarded,  is  not  dan- 
gerous and  perhaps  foolish.  Does  it  mean,  you 
mav  ask,  that  we  have  forgotten  what  Germany  i 
militarism  meant  in  the  past  ?  Are  we  not  risking 
the  same  fearful  consequences  again  I    Six  snori 
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'ears  ago,  the  German  armies  were  defeated  in 
he  most  destructive  war  in  history.  Have  we 
orgotten  how  we  vowed  that  never  again  would 
ve  allow  Germany  to  become  a  military  power  ?  Is 
tot  our  present  policy  a  reversal  of  this  resolve; 
s  it  not  a  short-sighted  policy  of  expediency  ? 

These  are  all  serious  questions,  and  honesty  de- 
nands  that  they  be  thoroughly  explored.  The 
inswers  will  be  more  easily  understood,  however, 
f  we  can  first  be  quite  clear  about  exactly  what 
)olicy  we  are  now  following  toward  Germany. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  policy  which  advo- 
:ates  or  condones  a  revival  of  German  militarism, 
rhe  United  States  and  its  Allies  are  as  determined 
is  ever  that  there  will  be  no  German  General  Staff 
n  the  old  Prussian  sense,  no  military  caste  with 
;he  political  and  social  power  it  once  exercised,  and 
10  German  national  army,  which  would  be  capable 
)f  becoming  the  source  or  the  instrument  of  a 
future  aggression.  It  is  the  fundamental  principle 
)f  all  proposals  made  to  date  that  whatever  Ger- 
nan  contribution  to  defense  is  made  may  only 
;ake  the  form  of  a  force  which  is  an  integral  part 
)f  a  larger  international  organization.  These  con- 
iitions  of  a  German  contribution  are  of  vital  im- 
portance. If  the  German  people  decide  to 
contribute  to  Western  defense,  it  will  be  on  these 
terms,  and  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  are  enforced.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  evidence  that  the  Germans  themselves  want 
it  this  way. 

In  the  second  place,  our  policy  on  participation 
does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  and  its 
Allies  are  making  or  will  make  any  concessions 
toward  nazism  or  neo-nazism.  There  must  be 
guarantees  for  the  future  that  such  groups  would 
not  be  permitted  to  guide^or  control  any  German 
contribution. 

As  for  expediency,  the  concept  of  German  de- 
fense'participation  is  no  more  expedient  than  any 
other  action  which  is  needed  to  cope  realistically 
with  the  present  world  situation. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  fundamental  question — 
how  democratic  is  Western  Germany? 

As  you  know,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  who  occupy  West  Germany  and  West 
Berlin,  have  given  major  attention  to  the  problem 
of  bringing  about  a  democratic  government  and 
social  order  in  Germany.  Six  years  is  not  a  long 
time  to  achieve  such  an  end.  A  democracy  is  not 
produced  by  fiat;  one  cannot  legislate  it  into 
being.  It  must  come  as  a  result  of  education,  and 
in  the  last  analysis  it  must  be  self -education. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Germany's  social 
structure  was  a  predominantly  authoritarian  one 
and  that  nazism  was  not  some  freakish  phenome- 
non that  appeared  over  night.  It  was  a  direct 
product  of  an  authoritarian  society  in  a  great  social 
crisis.  In  such  a  society,  a  totalitarian  solution 
finds  ready  followers. 

It  would  be  false  to  deny  that  a  great  deal  of 
this  authoritarian  cultural  pattern  is  still  in  exist- 


ence in  Germany.    It  is  there — it  still  exists  in  the 
whole  sphere  of  human  relations. 

In  six  years,  even  in  this  time  of  revolutionary 
transition,  Germany  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
transformed  itself  into  a  democracy  in  the  sense 
that  we  in  America  understand  it — as  a  habitual 
social  practice.  But  at  the  same  time,  one  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  new  Germany  is  moving 
to  become  a  democracy.  Starts  have  been  made, 
and  we  have  been  devoting  large  efforts  to  further 
this  development  on  every  level  of  German 
society — in  the  schools  and  universities,  in  labor, 
churcn,  and  civic  organizations,  in  radio  and  press, 
in  the  political  and  governmental  structure. 

The  form  of  a  German  democracy  will  never  be 
entirely  like  ours,  but  its  constitution  and  its  gov- 
ernment are  democratic  and  its  chief  political  lead- 
ers are  pro-democratic.  The  country  has  a  free 
press.  Freedom  of  speech  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual  are  respected.  All  over  Germany  there 
are  small  groups  of  people  who  really  understand 
the  principles  of  representative  governmnent  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  are  sincerely  and  effec- 
tually working  for  it. 

Economically,  Western  Germany  has  made  a 
large  recovery  which  helps  not  only  the  Germans, 
but  also  other  peoples  of  the  free  world.  Its  level 
of  production  is  now  one  third  greater  than  before 
the  war.  The  old  cartels  which  once  turned  a  large 
part  of  Germany's  economy  over  to  Hitler  have 
been  or  are  being  broken  up  into  smaller  compet- 
ing units.  If  the  German  people  recognize  their 
own  best  interests,  they  will  see  to  it  in  future 
that  these  concentrations  do  not  reemerge.  Al- 
though its  economic  and  financial  structure  is  still 
shaky,  West  Germany  is  now  able  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  the  majority  of  its 
population.  Compared  with  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Zone,  the  Federal  Republic's  economy  is 
prosperous  indeed. 

The  Government  of  Western  Germany  has  dis- 
played a  salutary  willingness  to  join  various  plans 
for  international  cooperation  such  as  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation  and 
the  Council  of  Europe.  Most  significant,  both 
politically  and  economically,  has  been  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Schuman  Plan  in  which  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Benelux  nations  have  agreed  to 
share  their  coal  and  iron  and  steel  resources  for 
the  common  good.  If  France  and  Germany,  tradi- 
tional enemies  in  Europe's  wars,  endorse  this  type 
of  cooperation  and  carry  it  out,  the  cornerstone  of 
European  unity  will  be  securely  laid.  The  Schu- 
man Plan  is  a  great,  constructive  step  toward 
European  peace  and  union.  No  issue  must  be 
allowed  to  get  in  its  way. 

Of  course,  Germany  faces  many  problems,  which 
if  not  solved  could  produce  dangerous  opportuni- 
ties for  radical  groups  of  the  Right  and  the  Left. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  capital  for  improving  the 
industrial  plant.  High  prices  and  taxes  engender 
discontent  among  the  working  groups.    There  are 
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still  a  great  number  of  refugees,  among  the  nine 
million  who  have  streamed  into  West  Germany 
since  the  war,  who  must  be  fully  assimilated  into 
the  economy.  . 

In  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  there  are 
venal  people.  Some  make  money  by  selling  strate- 
gic materials  to  the  East  Zone  and  other  Com- 
munist-dominated areas.  The  long  eastern  border 
and  the  difficulty  of  adequate  inspection  controls 
have  made  it  easier  for  them  to  carry  on  their 
harmful  trade.  I  have  requested  the  government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  to  take  action  against 
these  practices,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  seri- 
ous about  checking  this  trade.  The  Federal  Chan- 
cellor has  instituted  a  centralized  licensing  system 
to  control  closely  all  trade  with  the  East.  We 
have  sent  American  inspection  teams  to  augment 
the  work  of  German  police  along  the  border. 
These  measures  and  others  with  German  and  Al- 
lied cooperation  have  greatly  reduced  and  should 
continue  to  reduce  the  flow  of  strategic  materials 
to  Communist  areas. 

Political  Concepts  Gradually  Changing 

On  the  political  front,  we  are  watching  closely 
the  outcroppings  of  small  fanatic  parties,  who 
seek  to  appeal  to  malcontent  groups. 

In  the  state  elections  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
British  Zone  on  May  6,  the  Socialist  Reichs  Party 
(Srp),  largely  under  leadership  of  former  Nazis, 
won  11  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  16  seats 
in  the  legislature.  This  has  been  widely  publicized 
as  a  revival  of  nazism,  and  it  is  indisputably  an 
outcropping  of  the  old  Nazi  spirit. 

This  event  occurred  in  a  state  which  was  once 
a  stronghold  of  nazism,  where  unemployment  is 
exceptionally  high,  and  where  one-fourth  of  the 
population  consists  of  refugees.  Yet  in  that  state, 
85  percent  of  the  voters  gave  their  support  to  par- 
ties which  upheld  the  democratic  idea.  In  my 
judgment,  a  group  similar  to  the  Srp  could  not 
marshal  as  much  support  in  any  of  the  other  Ger- 
man states  in  the  West  Zone.  . 

Nevertheless,  the  potential  threat  of  the  Social- 
ist Eeichs  Party  to  German  democracy  must  not 
be  minimized. 

The  Federal  and  state  governments  are  alert  to 
the  danger,  and  possess  the  power  to  suppress  ex- 
tremist political  groups.  Such  action  has  already 
been  taken  against  the  Srp's  strong-arm  squads. 
Further  action  against  the  party  itself  may  be 
taken  when  in  the  next  few  weeks  the  Constitu- 
tional Court,  which  alone  can  outlaw  it,  is  es- 
tablished. 

A  situation  such  as  this  gives  the  Germans  a 
chance  to  show  the  strength  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public. The  world  will  watch  closely  how  the 
German  authorities  and  people  meet  this  test.  I 
believe  they  will  meet  it  successfully.  They  must, 
if  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  not  again  to  turn 
against  Germany. 
Let  me  now  try  to  summarize  my  answer  on  the 
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question  of  democracy  in  Germany.  I  think  there 
is  a  residue  of  authoritarian  attitudes  in  German 
society,  there  is  some  aggressive  nationalism,  there 
is  a  feeling  among  certain  groups  of  superiority 
over  other  peoples.  There  is  a  reluctance  among 
some  to  face  the  full  significance  of  the  terrible 
crimes  of  the  Hitler  years. 

And  yet  in  West  Germany  and  m  West  Berlin, 
particularly  among  the  youth  of  the  country, 
there  is  a  growing  understanding  of  and  apprecia- 
tion for  concepts  of  freedom  and  democracy ;  there 
is  a  strong  desire  to  become  a  part  of  a  wider  com- 
munity and  to  cooperate  with  the  Western  World. 
In  the  press  and  radio,  in  schools,  in  adult  edu- 
cation groups,  in  civic  organizations,  in  some  ol 
the  political  parties,  and  in  parliaments,  coura- 
geous men  and  women  are  emerging.  They  art 
trying  to  show  the  way  to  a  democratic  life.  II 
is  our  policy  to  help  them. 

Not  long  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  speal 
before  the  students  of  the  University  of  Frank 
fort.  I  was  interested  to  know  what  the  reactior 
would  be  when  I  made  the  following  statement 
"The  time  has  come  in  Germany  to  stop  debating 
the  question  whether  or  not  democracy  is  the  righ 
form  of  government  for  the  Germans.  It  is  th 
only  form  in  which  men  can  live  in  freedom  am 
decency."  There  was  long  and  deep-felt  applause 
The  response  of  the  student?  reflects  a  belief  tha 
is  growing  among  the  German  people. 

Ten  years  from  now  we  shall  have  a  more  den 
nite  answer  to  the  question  of  democracy  in  Gei 
many.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  confidenc 
today  that  progress  is  being  made.  I  am  convince 
that  our  programs  to  aid  democratic  development 
in  Germany  are  vital.  Above  all,  I  am  convince 
that  German  integration  with  Western  Europ 
and  with  the  Atlantic  Community  is  the  best  wa 
to  ensure  that  Germany  will  be  democratic. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  thought.  Local  soli 
tions  are  no  longer  solutions  anywhere  in  th 
world.  There  is  no  real  solution  of  the  Germa 
problem  inside  Germany  alone.  There  is  a  soli 
tion  inside  the  European- Atlantic-World  Commi 
nity.  Inside  this  wider  community,  there  is  rooi 
for  the  imagination  and  energies  of  all  youn 
Europeans,  including  the  Germans,  to  flounsl 
In  it  some  of  the  perennial  minor  disputes,  ont 
which  demagogues  and  nationalists  like  to  fastei 
would  disappear. 

Our  Basic  Policy 

The  basic  aim  of  our  policy  in  Germany  hi 
been  and  will  remain  the  development  of  the  Ge 
man  Federal  Republic  into  a  cooperative  membi 
of  the  Western  Community  of  free  nations.  In  s: 
years,  as  I  have  said,  a  significant  start  has  be( 
made.  I  believe  that  these  beginnings  are  sour 
enough  to  warrant  confidence  in  Western  Germai 
as  a  partner  in  the  defense  of  the  West. 

In  the  attempt  to  carry  out  this  policy,  the  Fo 
eign  Ministers  met  in  Brussels  last  Decembe 
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"hey  decided  that  a  logical  counterpart  to  Ger- 
lany's  participation  to  Western  defense  would 
e  the  return  to  Germany  of  a  large  measure  of 
overeignty.  We  are  at  present  engaged  in  studies 
irected  toward  the  replacement  of  the  present  Oc- 
upation  Statute  by  a  series  of  contracts  with  the 
"ederal  Republic.  These  contracts  will  provide 
or  the  protection  of  the  interests  and  functions 
f  the  Allies  which  are  vital  to  their  security  and 
efense. 

There  are,  of  course,  risks  in  our  decisions  on 
Jermany,  but  it  is  wise  and  necessary  that  we 
ake  these  risks.  In  the  Western  World,  nations 
aust  be  free.  The  paramount  necessity  today  is 
he  alignment  of  the  free  nations  into  a  deter- 
ained  union  in  defense  of  a  civilized  social  order 
diich  permits  individual  freedoms. 

The  magnitude  of  the  stakes  warrants  the  ut- 
aost  in  effort  and  sacrifice  from  the  democratic 
tations  of  the  world.  In  this  task,  the  United 
States  has  a  tremendous  responsibility  of  leader- 
hip.  The  biggest  contribution  we  can  now  make 
s  to  give  clear  evidence  to  the  world  that  we  are 
:apable  of  carrying  out  this  responsibility. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  prominent  German  said  to 
ne :  "We  Europeans  like  your  great  debates,  but 
t's  a  little  too  much  to  have  one  every  six  weeks.1' 
lis  thought  is  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  many 
Europeans.  It  is  of  the  greatest  urgency  today 
hat  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  mak- 
ng  such  large  sacrifices  for  freedom,  recognize  the 
mportance  of  a  united  and  firm  policy,  and  sup- 
port it.  The  strength  of  such  a  policy  will  then 
low  out  to  the  rest  of  the  -democratic  world. 

From  my  experience  in  Europe,  I  am  convinced 
;hat  nothing  would  do  more  to  strengthen  the 
iemocratic  forces  in  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
poung  republic  of  Germany,  than  such  a  mani- 
festation from  this  country.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  would  invigorate  the  forces  of  freedom  every- 
where, even  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It 
would  help  assure  that  peace  and  freedom  will 
prevail. 

Point  Four  Agreement  Signed 
With  Mexico 

[Released  to  the  press  June  27] 

Through  an  exchange  of  notes,  effected  June  27, 
Mexico  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  Embassy  in  Mexico  City,  have  agreed 
upon  the  terms  of  a  Point  Four  general  agreement 
which  will  in  the  future  govern  technical  co- 
operation between  the  two  Governments. 

The  agreement,  as  its  name  indicates,  sets  forth 
the  general  rules  which  will  govern  collaboration 
between  the  two  countries  in  the  field  of  technical 
assistance  and  which,  without  referring  specifi- 
cally to  any  predetermined  project,  will  allow  the 
expansion  of  that  cooperation  in  such  activities 
and  under  such  conditions  as  the  two  Governments 


may  find  to  be  to  their  mutual  advantage.  In 
short,  it  establishes  principles  which  should  be 
applied  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  concrete 
projects  for  technical  assistance. 

Since  the  agreement  is  of  a  general  nature,  when 
the  two  Governments  decide  to  carry  out  any  spe- 
cific project  of  technical  cooperation,  they  will 
draw  up  a  supplemental  agreement  to  the  one  that 
has  just  been  signed. 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  are  already  en- 
gaged in  six  technical-cooperation  projects  under 
the  Point  Four  Program.  These  include  the  fields 
of  mining,  fisheries,  health  and  sanitation,  geo- 
logical investigations,  and  rubber  development,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  student  exchanges  in  a  variety 
of  fields. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  projects  got  under  way 
in  1942  when  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  cooperated  with  the  Mexican  Government 
in  setting  up  a  joint  health  and  sanitation  "serv- 
icio."  During  the  past  9  years,  the  "servicio," 
composed  of  United  States  and  Mexican  techni- 
cians, has  developed  a  comprehensive  public  health 
and  water  supply  program.  Forty-five  public 
water  supplies  and  22  sewer  systems  have  been 
built,  and  8  other  water  systems  have  received 
chlorination  equipment.  Five  health  centers  have 
been  established.  Other  activities  include  ma- 
laria and  tuberculosis  control,  creation  of  mater- 
nal and  child  hygiene  clinics,  and  the  training 
of  doctors  in  tropical  medicine  and  public  health. 
The  "servicio"  employs  a  staff  of  7  Americans  and 
478  Mexicans.  The  Chief  of  the  Institute  of 
Inter- American  Affairs  Field  Party  is  Dr.  Alonzo 
Hardison,  of  Franklin,  Tennessee.  Dr.  Hardison 
received  degrees  from  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  Johns  Hopkins. 

Mexico  is  one  of  10  Latin-American  countries 
participating  in  a  rubber  development  program. 
The  project  began  in  1940  when  war  threatened 
United  States  sources  of  natural  rubber  in  the  Far 
East.  Seventeen  agricultural  technicians  are 
providing  guidance  in  the  cooperating  countries. 
Three  are  currently  working  in  Mexico. 

Nine  Department  of  Interior  specialists  in  the 
fields  of  geology,  mining,  and  fishery  are  cooperat- 
ing with  Mexican  experts.  Mineral  resource  find- 
ings and  the  solution  of  some  of  the  mining,  mill- 
ing, and  metallurgical  problems,  under  the  ex- 
panding Point  Four  Program,  will  be  of  economic 
and  strategic  importance  to  both  countries.  The 
technicians  are  cooperating  in  investigation  of 
metallic  and  non-metallic  resources  and  coal  de- 
posits while  a  representative  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  assists  in  the  development  of  marine 
and  inland  fishery  resources. 

Many  Mexican  technicians  have  received  ad- 
vanced training  in  the  United  States.  Forty-four 
of  them  recently  completed  studies  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Interior,  Labor,  and  Federal  Security 
Agency. 
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Address  by  President  Plaza  of  Ecuador  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


The  following  is  the  text  of  an  address  made  on  June  21 
by  Oalo  Plaza,  President  of  Ecuador,  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.1 

It  is  with  deep  appreciation  that  I  have  accepted  the 
honor  of  speaking  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  my  capacity  as  President  of  a  na- 
tion which,  although  small  in  size,  can  bring  before  you 
a  record  of  moral  achievement  in  having  established, 
after  years  of  political  upheaval  and  despite  heavy  odds, 
a  stable  and  truly  democratic  Government. 

The  privilege  which  you  have  graciously  afforded  me 
on  this  occasion  is  definite  proof  that  your  great  country, 
which  was  built  upon  faith  in  people  and  their  ability  to 
govern  themselves,  is  happy  to  give  recognition  to  people 
elsewhere  who  cherish  the  same  faith  and  the  same  hopes, 
and  that  your  high  and  noble  aims  will  always  be  to 
strengthen  human  freedom  and  the  inherent  dignity  of 
man  throughout  the  world. 

If  we  look  back  into  history,  we  find  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  your  Republic,  the  basic  document 
of  your  public  life,  was  a  major  inspiration  for  our  own 
heroes  who  fought  for  the  political  independence  of  Ecua- 
dor. Thanks  in  large  measures  to  your  splendid  example, 
we  are  today  a  free  and  democratic  nation. 

More  than  a  century  has  gone  by  since  those  heroic 
days  and  as  the  nations  of  the  world  again  face  critical 
times,  we,  the  young  republics  in  Latin  America,  once 
more  find  compelling  reasons  to  look  to  you  for  leadership. 
Now  that  destiny  has  thrust  the  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  mankind  upon  your  mighty  and  prosperous  land, 
your  aims  and  aspirations  differ  dramatically  from  those 
of  all  the  other  powerful  nations  which  throughout  history 
have  dominated  the  world  at  one  time  or  another.  You 
are  not  interested  in  conquering  land  and  subjugating 
peoples,  you  are  not  interested  in  imposing  your  rule 
anywhere;  your  purpose  is  far  more  noble  and  of  far 
greater  spiritual  value.  You  want  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  is  already  a  reality  in  your  own  country. 
Your  people  enjoy  an  economic  structure  which  calls  for 
continuous  improvement  and  reform  toward  better  living 
standards,  improved  labor  conditions,  participation  in  the 
benefits  accruing  from  increased  wealth  without  loss  of 
personal  freedom  and  the  right  to  free  speech,  to  work, 
to  strike.  These  are  your  intentions  and  your  plans  for 
all  mankind  and  we  are  with  you  in  this  fight  against 
servitude,  poverty,  and  injustice. 

This  is  why  the  free  nations  of  the  world  must  close 
ranks  and  fight  for  the  principles  that  inspire  your  way 
of  life.  We  have  before  us  a  powerful  enemy  of  freedom, 
bent  on  bringing  about  confusion  and  disunion.  They, 
the  agents  of  a  tyrannic  imperialism,  are  creating  a  dan- 
gerously fanatic  creed  based  on  false  promises  and  to- 
talitarian solutions.  In  order  to  counteract  this  fanati- 
cism we  must  give  democracy  the  passionate  strength  and 
spiritual  inspiration  it  had  in  the  past. 

I  hold  to  a  deep-rooted  faith  that  communism  has  no 
chance  to  impose  its  doctrines  upon  the  world,  for  that 
would  mean  the  victory  of  two  elements  hostile  to  the 
best  in  human  nature:  brute  force  and  dishonest  propa- 


Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  25 

The  President  of  Ecuador  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  are  associated  in  their  approval 
of  the  following  statements : 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  met 
in  Washington,  D.C.  and  have  reaffirmed  their  de- 
termination to  continue  their  support  of  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  to  reestablish  peace  in  the 
world.  They  will  remain  steadfastly  united  in  the 
present  emergency.  The  two  nations  solemnly  de- 
clare their  attachment  to  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  Charters  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  in  other  inter- 
national agreements  to  maintain  peace  and  security. 
They  intend  to  defend  themselves  against  aggres- 
sion, to  settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means, 
improve  the  living  standards  of  their  peoples,  pro- 
mote their  cultural  and  economic  progress,  and  en- 
sure respect  for  the  fundamental  freedoms  of  man 
and  the  principles  of  social  justice  that  are  the 
bases  of  their  democratic  systems. 

President  Plaza  expressed  the  desire  of  his  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  closely  with  the  United  States 
and  other  free  nations  in  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  increasing  the  production  and  processing  of 
basic  and  strategic  materials  for  the  defense  emer- 
gency. At  the  same  time,  he  also  emphasized  the 
need  to  strengthen  the  economy  of  his  country,  and 
the  two  Presidents  discussed  ways  in  which  the 
United  States  might  be  of  assistance. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  Ecuadoran 
plans  for  fuller  economic  development,  it  has  been 
agreed  to  make  joint  studies  of  the  economic  poten- 
tialities of  Ecuador  and  the  most  effective  means 
for  furthering  the  fuller  use  of  Ecuadoran  resources 
to  accelerate  its  economic  and  social  progress. 

President  Plaza  expressed  his  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  Point  Four  technical  cooperation  now 
in  progress  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  health,  sani- 
tation, education,  transportation,  and  related  fields 
and  his  gratification  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared sympathetically  to  consider  further  requests 
for  technical  assistance  from  the  Government  of 
Ecuador. 

In  the  cultural  field,  it  has  also  been  agreed  to 
enter  upon  the  negotiation  at  an  early  date  of  a 
cultural  convention  between  Ecuador  and  the 
United  States  to  improve  and  broaden  the  cultural 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  Such  a  con- 
vention would  encourage  and  further  stimulate  the 
present  cultural  exchange  between  Ecuador  and 
the  United  States. 


1  Cong.  Rec.  of  June  21, 1951,  p.  7060. 
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ganda.  While  aggressive  force  pretends  to  do  away  wit 
dignity,  false  propaganda  annuls  intelligence.  If  dignit; 
and  intelligence  are  taken  from  man,  it  will  mean  hi 
ultimate  destruction. 

These  are  the  dangers  we  face  today,  which  place 
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eruendous  responsibility  upon  this  parliament,  whose 
ipact  on  the  course  of  history  is  recognized  throughout 
e  world. 

The  nations  of  the  Americas  do  not  believe  in  peace  im- 
ised  by  tyranny.  Our  wars  of  independence  in  the  nine- 
enth  century  were  inspired  in  our  will  for  liberty.  Now, 
id  always,  we  will  be  ready  to  defend  freedom  to  the 
nit  of  our  possibilities.  We  can  accept  the  use  of  force 
tly  as  a  last  resort  in  defense  of  peace,  never  for  domi- 
nion or  for  new  aggressions. 

I  am  speaking  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  a 
mth  American  Republic  that  has  learned  to  cherish 
jerty  and  hence,  to  realize  the  dangers  of  losing  it. 
lerefore  we  realize  that  we  must  all  be  ready  and  alert 

defend  it  with  conviction,  through  the  printed  word,  in 
e  classroom,  in  the  workshop,  and  the  public  square ; 
id,  if  need  be,  if  all  else  fails,  if  truth  and  reason  cannot 

last  prevail,  then  on  the  field  of  battle. 
We  should  strive  to  tell  the  world  that  the  strength  of 
smocracy  resides  in  freedom  of  discussion  and  conviction 
rough  reason,  while  the  totalitarian  system  depends 
lely  upon  force  and  propaganda.  This  was  the  case 
ith  fascism  and  it  failed,  this  was  the  case  with  nazism 
id  that  failed ;  for  the  same  reasons,  any  other  totali- 
rian  system  is  doomed  to  inevitable  failure.  Any  doc- 
ine  which  denies  individual  liberty  and  the  right  to  free 
scussion  is  reactionary,  no  matter  what  it  calls  itself, 
hat  propaganda  tries  to  hide  with  purges  and  a  govern- 
ent-controlled  press  is  simply  fear  of  the  truth.  It  has 
sen  said  that  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  democracy  is 
:cessive  freedom  of  discussion.  I  believe  that  precisely 
>ere  resides  the  greatness  and  the  strength  of  democracy, 
au  here,  gentlemen  in  this  Congress,  have  given  the  world 
•oof  of  the  vitality  of  your  way  of  life  and  your  civic 
stitutions,  by  discussing  freely  and  openly  before  the 
hole  world  problems  of  history-making  scope.  This  is 
hat  we  also  do  today  in^my  country,  in  parliament,  in 
le  press  and  public  assemblies,  without  restrictions  of 
ly  kind,  because  our  strength  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
e  do  not  fear  discussion  nor  the  truth.  Our  governments 
)  not  seek  power  through  the  imposition  of  a  police 
ate,  but  by  stimulating  a  vigorous  public  opinion. 
In  Ecuador,  I  may  say  with  pride,  that  anyone  is  free 
i  express  his  opinion  and  to  criticize  the  Government.  We 
rjoy  unrestricted  liberty  of  the  press. 
This  that  would  frighten  a  dictator,  I  consider  our  para- 
ount  accomplishment,  because  constructive  criticism  is 
a  essential  aid  to  good  government.    A  real  democracy 

inconceivable  without  the  right  to  freedom  of  expression. 
Whoever  reasons  that  the  democratic  formula  of  govern- 
ent,  to  be  successful,  can  be  applied  only  in  a  powerful 
ad  highly  developed  nation,  like  your  own,  and  that  in 
srtain  countries  or  regions  of  the  world  dictatorships 
ad  colonial  regimes  are  more  in  accordance  with  the 
sychology  and  temperament  of  the  people,  is  unwittingly 
r  deliberately  misleading  world  opinion. 

In  our  fight  against  aggression  there  is  no  sense  in  a 
osition  of  neutrality  or  indecision.  The  defense  of  de- 
locracy  is  a  defense  of  our  own  way  of  life,  of  our  very 
fe  itself.  This  is  why  the  resolute  decision  of  the  United 
ations  to  fight  aggression  wherever  it  might  appear,  has 
le  approval  of  the  free  world.  This  is  why  at  the  fourth 
leeting  of  consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the  Ameri- 
an  nations  have  shown  their  firmness  against  aggression 
1  any  form.  We  realize  that  we  must  stand  together 
nd  strengthen  ourselves,  both  physically  and  spiritually, 
I  we  are  to  keep  the  specter  of  a  new  war  from  casting 
;s  dread  shadow  over  all  our  homes.  This  is  the  only 
'ay  to  teach  the  forces  of  confusion  and  chaos  to  respect 
lie  will  of  the  democratic  world.  Only  then  will  we  live 
a  see,  in  the  near  future,  an  honorable  peace  which  is 
fter  all  our  ultimate  and  common  goal. 

This  is  our  thinking  in  Latin  America,  this  is  how  we 
jok  upon  the  crisis  of  today,  how  we  evaluate  democracy 
nd  understand  our  responsibilities ;  but,  on  the  other 
and,  we  need  also  to  be  understood  through  knowledge 
f  our  realities  and  problems. 

Only  the  towering  height  of  our  mountains,  the  length 


of  our  great  rivers  and  the  vastness  of  our  forests  are 
comparable  in  magnitude  to  the  problems  we  face.  But 
these  mountains  and  this  virgin  soil  are  not  merely  re- 
serves for  the  future  progress  of  mankind,  but  a  perma- 
nent challenge  to  the  ability  of  the  peoples  of  the  Ameri- 
cas to  advance  their  common  interests  through  their  own 
labors. 

The  people  of  Ecuador  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
show  proof  that  democratic  institutions  are  successful  in 
a  country  weighed  down  with  all  kinds  of  limitations. 
Our  very  existence  is  a  valiant  struggle  against  poverty, 
ignorance  and  ill  health.  On  the  positive  side  of  the 
ledger  we  can  show  progressive  legislation  which  seeks 
to  correct,  gradually,  social  and  economic  patterns  estab- 
lished over  centuries.  We  are  beginning  to  take  good 
advantage  of  technical  aid  and  above  all,  we  live  in  a 
clime  of  liberty  and  respect  for  human  dignity. 

The  battle  for  freedom  and  the  rejection  of  poverty  and 
injustice  should  not  have  any  geographical  limitations. 
It  should  be  carried  out  everywhere  and  in  the  case  of 
Latin  America  it  is  wise  to  recall  how  near  we  are  to 
you.  We  practically  live  in  a  wing  of  the  same  building ; 
but  if  we  overemphasize  the  good  will  and  intentions  and 
the  patience  of  the  peoples  below  the  Rio  Grande,  we 
might  be  giving  too  much  of  a  headway  to  the  forces  that, 
moving  in  the  dark,  with  the  weapons  of  falsehood  and 
deception,  intend  to  undermine  our  spiritual  foundations. 
To  meet  this  threat,  we  must  give  our  masses  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  to  seek  their  betterment,  and  we 
must  do  it  now. 

Our  vast  majorities  need  urgent  solutions  of  their  prob- 
lems, solutions  suited  to  our  own  realities,  American  solu- 
tions for  American  problems.  These  cannot  be  met  by 
solutions  designed  for  Europe  or  Asia ;  but  we  should 
strive  earnestly  and  promptly  to  remedy  the  dangerous 
disproportion  that  now  exists  between  progressive  econo- 
mies and  the  economies  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

The  time  has  come  for  you  North  Americans  and  us  of 
Central  and  South  America,  for  all  of  us  throughout  this 
new  world  discovered  by  Columbus,  to  strengthen  our 
ties,  face  the  responsibility  to  cooperate  in  the  solution  of 
our  own  mutual  problems,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  defense  of  our  democratic  institutions,  by  adopting 
a  firm  attitude  against  aggression.  In  my  country  as  in 
all  the  others  of  Latin  America,  a  sound  policy  of  invest- 
ment for  constructive  progress  designed  to  secure  mutual 
benefits  would  be  the  most  effective  way  to  fight  the  infil- 
tration of  subversive  doctrines.  When  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  realize  that  they  can  improve  their  living 
standards  through  their  own  efforts,  thanks  to  proper 
guidance  and  assistance,  their  faith  in  our  common  demo- 
cratic destiny  will  unquestionably  be  strengthened. 

New  industries  and  modern  methods  for  production, 
based  on  our  immense  natural  resources  and  developed 
with  the  aid  of  your  technical  know-how,  will  carry  civili- 
zation to  the  most  remote  corners  of  our  hemisphere  so 
that  the  men  of  all  the  Americas  may  attain  their  rightful 
heritage. 

We  all  should  gain  from  such  a  process  which  does  not 
call  for  embarrassing  and  unnecessary  handouts.  Your 
industrial  production  would  find  better  markets  in  coun- 
tries with  a  higher  economic  development  than  in  those 
hardly  able  to  meet  their  exchange  obligations  through 
the  production  of  raw  materials  alone.  Therefore  the  far- 
sighted  concept  of  assistance  to  underdeveloped  regions 
of  the  world  set  forth  in  President  Truman's  Point  Four 
Program,  blueprinted  by  the  Gray  report  and  the  report 
to  President  Truman  from  the  International  Development 
Advisory  Board  headed  by  that  great  citizen  of  the 
Americas,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  if  put  into  effect,  would 
mean  for  the  United  States  a  great  historic  decision  in 
keeping  with  its  stature  and  its  noble  Christian  traditions. 
A  program  of  this  nature  would  constitute  a  vital  factor 
in  eliminating  all  possibility  of  communistic  infiltration 
in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  would  mean  answering 
false  promises  with  tangible  accomplishments,  lies  with 
the  truth,  a  philosophy  of  imposition  with  one  of  freedom  : 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  freedom  to  achieve  that 
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spiritual  and  material  well-being  which  truly  dignifies 
human  living. 

Because  a  bold  policy  of  credit  and  technical  assistance 
for  economic  development  would  defeat  poverty,  which  is  a 
breeding  ground  for  communism,  such  a  policy  is  urgently 
needed. 

The  vision  of  the  statesmen  and  parliamentarians  of 
today  will  profoundly  alter  the  course  of  history.  In  your 
hands,  gentlemen,  is  the  shaping  of  events  to  come,  and 
the  fate  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  whose  future 
will  be  determined  by  the  way  your  great  Nation  plays 
the  role  in  which  destiny  has  cast  it.  The  men  fighting 
today  in  Korea  are  doing  so  in  the  name  of  the  free  world  ; 
the  hopes  of  all  of  us  are  with  them.  That  free  world 
wants  an  honorable  peace,  a  peace  that  will  permit  us 
to  live  with  honor,  with  tolerance  for  all  ideas,  religious 
beliefs,  and  political  systems ;  not  a  peace  without  liberty 
in  a  world  of  fear.  This  is  why  we  cannot  trust  in  any 
solution  that  would  not  dispel  the  element  of  fear. 

The  weak  points  in  our  democratic  front,  which  are 
constantly  exploited  by  the  enemies  of  freedom,  have  to 
do  precisely  with  low  standards  of  living  in  the  under- 
developed regions  of  the  world. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  are  far  from  prosperous. 
They  demand  a  place  under  the  sun  which  they  justly 
deserve,  and  when  their  inhabitants  can  en.ioy  the  benefits 
of  constructive  economic  activity,  they  will  certainly  be 
more  ready  to  defend  what  they  have  got.  Freedom  and 
political  ideas  mean  little  when  you  are  walking  around 
on  bare  feet  with  an  empty  stomach.  If  we  can  unite 
our  efforts  and  solve  our  mutual  problems  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  there  will  never  be  a  power  strong  enough  to  destroy 
Western  civilization  in  our  hemisphere. 

We  have  always  considered  the  United  States  of  America 
as  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  not  only  the  arsenal  of  battle 
during  the  tragic  hours  of  war,  but  also  the  arsenal  of 
ideas  and  ideals  which  have  inspired  our  political  consti- 
tutions, and,  equally  important,  the  arsenal  of  progress, 
of  prosperity,  of  means  for  production,  and  of  technical 
knowledge.  If  you  can  apply  all  this  in  global  proportions 
you  will  be  fulfilling  the  sublime  destiny  which  historical 
imperatives  have  created  for  you  in  this  day  and  age : 
the  salvation  of  mankind  from  fear  and  insecurity,  the 
final  proscription  of  war  and  a  firm  hope  of  lasting  peace 
for  all  the  world. 


RFC  Studies  Development 

of  Hemp  Production  in  Ecuador 

[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

To  meet  the  defense  needs  of  the  United  States 
for  abaca  or  Manila  hemp,  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  (Rfc)  has  been  investigating 
the  possibility  of  establishing  an  abaca  plantation 
in  Ecuador.  Under  authority  of  the  Abaca  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  683)  the  Rfc 
is  authorized  to  develop  abaca  production  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  so  that  a  supply  of  this 
strategic  material  will  be  available  for  stockpiling 
purposes  to  meet  emergency  requirements. 

A  preliminary  survey,  which  has  been  made  by 
soil  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  direction  of  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  indicates  that  conditions  are 
suitable  in  Ecuador  for  the  production  of  abaca  on 
a  plantation  basis.  The  Rfc  is  currently  conduct- 
ing more  detailed  investigations  of  soils  in 
Ecuador  and,  if  the  results  are  favorable,  and 
transportation  is  available,  the  Rfc  may  estab- 


lish, in  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Ecua- 
dor, an  abaca  plantation.  This  plantation  would 
comprise  7,000  to  8,000  acres  and  require  an  in- 
vestment of  approximately  7  million  dollars.  It 
is  contemplated  that  the  plantation  would  provide 
employment  for  approximately  1,000  persons. 

Most  of  the  abaca  (or  Manila)  fiber  used  in  the 
United  States  is  made  into  rope  and  cables  fop 
ships,  for  which  use  it  is  particularly  adapted, 
having  the  necessary  high  tensile  strength,  dura- 
bility, lightness,  and  resistance  to  salt  water. 
Abaca  rope  absorbs  water  slowly  and  dries 
quickly,  thus  preventing,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
rotting  which  ordinarily  is  so  destructive  to  other 
types  of  rope  in  marine  use. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  indicated  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  its  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  this  Government  in  increas- 
ing the  production  of  this  strategic  fiber. 


Ecuador  Granted  Permit 
For  Airline  Route 

[Released  to  the  press  June  25]  « 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Washington,  His  Excel- 
lency Galo  Plaza,  President  of  Ecuador,  was 
handed  a  copy  of  the  foreign  air  carrier  permit 
which  the  United  States,  through  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  issued  June  22  to  the  Ecuadoran 
airline  Aerovias  Ecuatorianas,  C.  A.  (Area)  for 
a  route  from  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  via  inter- 
mediate points  to  Miami,  Fla.  This  permit, 
which  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  granted  to  cover  services  over  the 
route  provided  for  in  the  United  States-Ecuador 
Bilateral  Air  Transport  Agreement. 

The  issuance  of  this  permit  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  existing  agreement  is  further 
evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  fos- 
ter the  development  of  civil  aviation  in  Latin 
America  in  accordance  with  the  Bermuda  prin- 
ciples of  air  transportation. 

This  is  the  first  Ecuadoran  airline  to  be  granted 
a  permit  for  scheduled  air  services  between  the  two 
countries  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  close  coop- 
eration which  exists  between  them. 


Export- Import  Bank  Announces 
Credits  for  Ecuador 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  June  22] 

The  Export-Import  Bank  announced  June  22 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  had  authorized  a  credit 
of  $500,000  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador 
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id  that  other  credits  for  Ecuador  are  presently 
rider  active  study  in  the  Bank. 

The  credit  announced  June  22  will  assist  in  fi- 
incing  the  costs  of  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ent  of  the  waterworks  system  of  the  city  of 
mbato  in  the  province  of  Tungurahua,  which 
as  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  August  1949. 
mbato  is  the  fifth  largest  city  in  Ecuador.  It 
as  many  industries  which  are  important  to  the 
Icuadoran  economy  and  is  located  in  an  agricul- 
iral  section  which  supplies  much  of  the  needs  of 
le  thickly  populated  Ecuadoran  sierra.  Similar 
rojects  for  several  other  municipalities  in  the 
rea  affected  by  that  earthquake  will  be  considered 
y  the  Bank  as  rapidly  as  the  engineering  studies, 
ow  under  way,  are  completed. 

The  waterworks  credit  for  the  Ambato  project 
tid  the  others  like  it  which  the  Bank  may  ap- 
rove  will  be  allocations  of  the  commitment  au- 
mrized  by  the  Bank  in  December  1949  following 
le  Ecuadoran  earthquake. 

The  Bank  is  also  making  urgent  study  of  an  ap- 
lication  for  a  loan  of  1  million  dollars  to  assist 
leuador  in  financing  the  improvement  and  expan- 
son  of  its  airport  facilities  at  the  capital  city  of 
Juito  and  the  principal  seaport,  Guayaquil. _  Im- 
rovement  and  expansion  of  the  Quito  facilities 
re  intended  to  make  it  possible  for  the  big  four- 
lotored  planes  now  used  in  international  air  traf- 
c  to  land  there  and  to  provide  improved  terminal 
acilities.  The  application  for  the  Guayaquil  air- 
ort,  an  important  stopping  point  in  international 
ir  traffic,  is  for  extending  and  hard-surfacing 
unways  and  expanding  terminal  facilities. 

Among  additional  projects  that  have  been  pre- 
ented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bank  are :  build- 
tig  material  and  construction  machinery  for  the 
arthquake  zone,  a  hydroelectric  plant  at  Rio 
rerde  to  supply  power  to  the  Ambato  area,  a  sys- 
em  of  grain  storage  and  cleaning  facilities  which 
rill  be  considered  by  the  Bank  as  rapidly  as  the 
ngineering  studies,  now  underway,  can  be  com- 
peted. 


Homage  Paid  to  Pilot 
-tilled  in  Iran 

[Released  to  the  press  June  27] 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Bennett,  administrator  of  the 
rechnical  Cooperation  Administration,  expressed 
ieep  regret  over  the  death  of  pilot  Roger  Zents 
Df  Janesville,  Wis.,  an  employee  of  United  States 
Overseas  Airlines  under  contract  to  Point  Four 
for  locust-extermination  work  in  Iran. 

Zents  crashed  on  June  25  while  spraying  a  field 
from  his  small  airplane,  one  of  eight,  equipped 
with  spraying  apparatus,  which  were  flown  to 
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Iran  from  the  United  States  early  in  April  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Iranian  Government. 

"This  brave  and  devoted  pilot  died  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  and  of  humanity,"  said  Dr.  Ben- 
nett.    "He  was  an  effective  soldier  of  peace." 


Anniversaries  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
Independence  Observed 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 1 

This  month  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
mark  the  anniversaries  of  our  independence. 

We  are  not  many  generations  removed  from  the 
founders  of  our  countries.    We  are  young  nations. 

The  ideals  which  inspired  the  founding  of  our 
countries  upon  the  continent  of  North  America 
are  also  young  and  vigorous.  They  are  still  grow- 
ing and  exciting  among  men  devotion,  dedication, 

The  ideal  of  freedom,  a  fundamental  tradition 
in  our  two  countries,  sometimes  taken  for  granted 
among  us,  is  desperately  sought  after  by  millions 
of  our  contemporaries. 

The  ideal  of  simple  human  dignity— embodied 
in  the  declaration  of  those  unalienable  rights  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  still 
today  a  revolutionary  conception  in  a  world  over- 
shadowed by  a  rebirth  of  tyranny. 

The  idea  of  self-government,  proclaimed  by  our 
founders  and  maintained  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions, is  tested  anew  by  the  challenge  of  each  age. 

The  test  which  has  fallen  to  us  is  to  show  that 
our  countries  under  self-government  can  muster 
the  material  and  spiritual  strength  to  meet  a  chal- 
lenge of  unprecedented  complexity  and  virulence. 
We  are  called  upon  to  demonstrate  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  self-government,  which  we  have 
inherited,  are  capable  of  the  decision  and  of  the 
action  now  necessary  to  their  survival. 

Even  more  difficult,  we  are  called  upon  to 
achieve  that  strength  and  that  capacity  for  deci- 
sion and  action  by  means  which  do  not  themselves 
destroy  our  own  values  in  the  process. 

Our  people  are  required  to  summon  up  their 
greatest  resources  of  wisdom,  of  understanding,  of 
maturity,  and  of  restraint  to  sustain  in  these  trials 
the  confidence  of  our  founders  in  the  institutions 
of  freedom  and  self-government. 

I  am  confident  that  we  shall  do  this  and  that 
the  free  peoples  of  North  America,  allied  with  free 
men  everywhere,  will  prove  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom has  not  lost  the  power  to  awaken  in  men  the 
utmost  dedication  and  devotion. 

I  am  confident  that  the  cause  of  freedom  shall 
survive  triumphant. 

1  Made  over  National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  on  July  1  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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President  Receives  Letter 
From  Iranian  Prime  Minister 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  28] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  to  the  President 
from  His  Excellency,  Mohammed  Mosadeq,  Prime 
Minister  of  Iran: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  special  interest  you 
have  shown  on  various  occasions  in  the  welfare 
of  our  country  in  general,  and  in  the  recent  oil 
question  in  particular,  and  the  personal  message 
you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  on  3  June  1951, 
prompt  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Imperial 
Iranian  Government  has  been  duty-bound  to  put 
into  force  the  law  enacted  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  concerning  the  nationalization  of  the 
oil  industry  all  over  Iran  and  the  modus  operandi 
of  that  law  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  the 
measures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  were 
taken  in  a  very  gradual  manner  and  with  extreme 
care  and  caution,  both  in  order  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  preliminary  steps,  and  also  in  order  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  and  the  former  oil  company,  and 
to  give  ample  time  to  the  latter  for  negotiations 
between  their  representatives  and  this  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Imperial  Iranian  Government  was  ready  in 
all  sincerity  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  this 
opportunity  and  it  paid  great  attention  to  this 
matter  especially  in  view  of  your  kind  message 
and  the  friendly  mediations  of  the  United  States 
Ambassador  in  Tehran,  and  agreed  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  former  oil  company  for  the  extension 
of  the  time  limit  originally  fixed  for  these  nego- 
tiations. Thus  no  measures  were  taken  during  45 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

The  Imperial  Iranian  Government  had  repeat- 
edly announced  its  readiness  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  representatives  of  the  company 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  fixing  the 
modus  operandi  of  its  enforcement,  and  to  discuss 
willingly  various  problems  such  as  the  question 
of  the  probable  losses  to  the  former  oil  company 
and  the  sale  of  oil  to  the  former  purchasers,  etc. 
The  Government,  therefore,  welcomed  the  arrival 
of  the  representatives  of  the  former  oil  company, 
but  it  was  found  with  great  regret  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  former  company  wished  to  sub- 
mit proposals  which  were  contrary  to  the  text  of 
the  laws  concerning  the  nationalization  of  the  oil 
industry  and  which  made  it  unable  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  the  discussions. 

Since  the  Imperial  Iranian  Government  has  de- 
cided to  prevent  any  stoppage,  even  for  one  day, 
in  the  exploitation  of  oil  and  its  sale  to  the  former 
purchasers,  it  has  repeatedly  announced  its  readi- 
ness to  employ  all  foreign  experts,  technicians  and 


others  in  the  service  of  the  oil  industry  with  the 
same  salaries,  allowances  and  pensions  due  to 
them,  to  provide  them  with  all  encouragement, 
to  leave  untouched  the  present  organization  and 
administration  of  the  former  oil  company,  and  to 
enforce,  so  far  as  they  may  not  be  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  regulations  made  by 
that  company. 

It  is,  however,  noticed  with  regret  that  the  for- 
mer oil  company  authorities  have  resorted  to  cer- 
tain actions  which  will  necessarily  cause  a  stop- 
page in  the  exportation  of  oil ;  for,  firstly,  they  are 
encouraging  the  employees  to  leave  their  services, 
and  are  threatening  the  Government  with  their 
resignation  en  masse ;  secondly,  they  force  the  oil 
tankers  to  refuse  to  deliver  receipts  to  the  present 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Oil  Company. 

Although  the  Iranian  people  have  prepared 
themselves  for  every  kind  of  privations  in  their 
resolve  to  achieve  their  aim,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  stoppage  in  the  exploitation  of  oil  ma- 
chinery is  not  only  damaging  to  us  but  it  is  also 
damaging  to  Great  Britain  and  to  all  other  coun- 
tries which  use  the  Iranian  oil — a  grave  and  serious 
matter  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  former  oil  company. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  of  Iran 
will  take  every  effort  with  all  the  means  at  its 
disposal  to  prevent  any  stoppage,  even  tempo- 
rarily, in  the  flow  of  oil,  but  it  would  be  the  cause 
for  great  regret  if  any  stoppage  occurred  as  the 
result  of  the  resignation  en  masse  of  the  British 
employees,  or  any  delaying  tactics  in  loading  and 
shipping  of  the  oil  products  because  of  the  re- 
fusal on  their  part  to  give  the  receipts  required. 
In  such  an  eventuality  the  responsibility  for  the 
grave  and  undesirable  consequences  which  might 
follow  will  naturally  lie  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  former  oil  company  authorities. 

It  must  be  mentioned  at  this  stage  that  in  spite 
of  the  public  fervor  in  Iran  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  to  the  security  of  life  and  property  of 
the  British  nationals  in  Iran.  Any  spreading  of 
false  rumors  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  the  for- 
mer oil  company  might,  however,  cause  anxieties 
and  disturbances ;  whilst  if  they  acted  in  conform- 
ity with  the  expectations  of  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment, there  will  be  no  cause  whatever  for  any 
anxiety,  for  the  Imperial  Iranian  Government  has 
the  situation  well  in  hand. 

Owing  to  the  age-long  and  continuous  cordial 
relations  existing  between  the  peoples  of  Iran  and 
the  United  States,  I  am  confident  that  no  disturb- 
ances will  ever  occur  in  that  happy  relation,  for 
the  world  regards  the  great  and  esteemed  Ameri- 
can nation  as  the  strong  supporter  of  the  freedom 
and  sovereignty  of  nations — a  belief  evidenced  by 
the  sacrifices  of  the  great-hearted  nation  in  the 
last  two  World  Wars. 

Such  reflections  have  moved  me  to  lay  before 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  recent  developments  in 
Iran,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  free  nations  of 
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tie  world  and  especially  the  Government  of  the 
riendly  nation  of  America  will  not  hesitate  to 
apport  us  in  achieving  our  national  ideal. 
I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  offer  you, 
Ir.  President,  the  expressions  of  my  highest  con- 
ideration  and  my  most  sincere  wishes  for  the 
•rosperity  of  the  great  American  nation. 
Mohammed  Mosadeq, 
Prime  Minister  of  Iran 


developments  in  Iran 
'a use  Increased  Concern 

'tatement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
Released  to  the  press  June  27] 

The  concern  which  I  expressed  last  week  over 
developments  in  Iran  has  been  increased  by  what 
tas  taken  place  in  that  country  during  the  past 
everal  days.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  Iranian 
Srovernment  is  proceeding  with  the  nationaliza- 
ion  of  the  oil  industry  in  a  manner  which  threat- 
ns  immediately  to  bring  the  great  Abadan  refin- 
ry  to  a  halt  and  to  result  in  instability  and  eco- 
LOmic  distress  within  Iran  with  all  the  ill  effects 
ipon  the  Iranian  people  which  that  would  entail. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  and  publicly 
xpressed  its  sympathy  for  the  desires  of  the 
ranian  people  to  control  their  own  resources.  It 
las,  however,  strongly  urged  that  changes  in  the 
elationship  between  the  Iranian  Government  and 
he  British  interests  involved  be  brought  about  on 
,  basis  consistent  with  the  international  responsi- 
»ilities  of  both  countries.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of 
he  United  States  that  a  basis  for  agreement  can 
>e  found.  We  were  therefore  disappointed  that 
he  recent  British  offer  to  Iran,  which  accepted 
he  principle  of  nationalization  and  which  had 
nuch  to  commend  it,  was  summarily  rejected  by 
he  Iranian  Government  without  study  to  deter- 
nine  whether  it  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
liscussion. 

The  present  atmosphere  in  Iran  appears  such 
ts  to  render  it  most  difficult  for  British  techni- 
:ians  or  technicians  of  any  other  country  effec- 
;ively  to  operate  the  vast  oil  producing  and  re- 
ining system.  This  atmosphere  of  threat  and 
fear  which  results  from  hasty  efforts  to  force  co- 
deration  in  the  implementation  of  the  nationali- 
sation law  cannot  but  seriously  affect  the  morale 
)f  the  employees  and,  consequently,  their  willing- 
less  to  remain  in  Iran.  Moreover  the  present 
stoppage  of  oil  shipments  indicates  the  depend- 
ence of  the  industry  upon  shipping  and  foreign 
marketing  facilities.  It  is  evident  that  unless 
arrangements  are  made  very  soon  which  would 
permit  the  tankers  now  tied  up  to  move  oil  again, 


storage  facilities  will  become  filled  and  the  re- 
finery will  stop.  I  need  not  emphasize  the  effects 
that  this  would  have. 

In  view  of  the  great  dangers  involved  in  the 
present  situation  in  Iran,  and  because  of  the 
strong  desire  of  the  United  States  to  see  the  Iran- 
ian people  realize  their  national  aspirations  with- 
out endangering  their  economy  and  society,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  Iran  will  reconsider  its  pres- 
ent actions  and  will  seek  some  formula  which  will 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  present  course  and  per- 
mit the  continued  operation  of  the  oil  industry. 

If  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  agree  upon  a 
long-range  basis  for  suitable  collaboration,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  some  interim  arrangement  can 
be  made  which  will  not  prejudice  the  position  of 
either  side  but  which  will,  pending  the  develop- 
ment of  something  of  a  more  permanent  nature, 
permit  British  technicians  to  remain  in  Iran  and 
the  production  and  shipment  of  oil  to  be  continued 
without  interruption. 


Hungarian  "Trial"  Continues 
Communist  Attack  on  Human  Rights 

[Released  to  the  press  June  23] 

In  the  trial  of  Archbishop  Grosz  and  eight  other 
Hungarian  citizens  now  being  staged  in  Hungary, 
the  Communist  regime  of  that  country  has  resorted 
once  more  to  its  favorite  but  well-worn  device  of 
persecution  by  prosecution.  There  are  the  famil- 
iar charges  against  the  accused  of  "conspiracy" 
and  violation  of  "currency  regulations,"  the  usual 
attempt  to  implicate  the  American  Legation  in 
Budapest  and  the  customary  "confessions"  which 
the  Hungarian  secret  police  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  extract  from  the  victims.  There  are 
also  the  same  Communist  lackeys  running  the 
show— Vilmos  Olti  the  "judge"  and  Gyula  Alapi 
the  "prosecutor" — Whose  names  and  faces,  by  rea- 
son of  their  habitual  association  with  such  farcical 
proceedings,  have  become  symbolic  of  the  perver- 
sion of  justice  in  the  Hungarian  Communist 
courts. 

The  cases  of  Bishop  Ordass,  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty,  and  Archbishop  Grosz  all  combine  to  make 
clear  the  pattern  of  Communist  repression.  Those 
who  live  in  freedom  and  under  a  just  and  ethical 
system  of  law  as  well  as  the  Hungarian  people 
themselves  will  recognize  the  current  "trial"  in 
Hungary  for  exactly  what  it  is — a  continuation 
of  Communist  efforts  to  suppress  all  human  rights 
and  liberties  in  Hungary,  to  crush  all  elements 
who  will  not  become  subservient  to  the  regime, 
and  to  destroy  the  moral  and  religious  influence 
of  the  Churches. 


luly  9,    7951 
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Foreign  Relations  Volume 

on  Europe  and  Near  East  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  July  7] 

The  Department  of  State  released  today  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  1934,  Volume  II, 
which  contains  the  record  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  individual  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa  during 
that  period. 

This  is  the  130th  volume  in  the  annual  series, 
which  dates  back  to  1861.  Forty  special  volumes 
concerned  specifically  with  World  War  I,  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  1919,  Russia:  1918-1919,  and 
Japan :  1931-1941  have  also  been  published.  Vol- 
umes III  and  IV  for  1934  dealing  with  the  Far 
East  and  the  American  Republics  respectively 
were  previously  released.1  Two  other  volumes, 
Volume  I,  covering  multilateral  negotiations,  and 
the  British  Commonwealth,  and  Volume  V,  The 
American  Republics,  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready. 

Subjects  of  particular  interest  in  the  present 
volume  are  the  consolidation  of  Nazi  party  control 
over  German  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  the 
initial  phase  of  the  Ethiopian-Italian  conflict,  and 
trade  discussions  stimulated  by  the  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  of  June  12,  1934. 

Documentation  under  the  heading  "Germany" 
exceeds  that  for  any  other  country,  partly  because 
of  background  reports  upon  internal  developments 
and  their  relationship  to  the  advent  of  World  War 
II.  Nazification  of  German  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, of  labor  groups,  and  political  life  proceeded 
evidently  with  little  effective  opposition;  not  so, 
however,  in  the  regime's  competition  with  German 
Protestantism  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
gain  control  of  German  youth. 

Extension  of  Nazi  activities  to  Czechoslovakia 
and  Austria  are  also  noted.  In  the  latter  country, 
where  an  abortive  Nazi  putsch  removed  Chancellor 
Dollfuss  by  murder,  the  American  Minister  was 
provoked  to  observe  that  "National  Socialism  is  a 
disease  which  attacks  many  worthwhile  people  and 
has  some  strange  results.  It  is  a  disease  which 
has  to  be  eradicated  if  Germany  and  Europe  are 
to  be  saved." 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many in  this  period  were  pronouncedly  cool  due 
to  persecution  of  Jews,  unsatisfactory  trade  rela- 
tions, instances  of  Nazi  propaganda  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  Nazi  resentment  of  criticisms  of  the 
Hitler  regime  from  this  country. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Ethiopian 
and  Italian  forces  at  Wal  Wal  in  December  re- 
sulted in  an  immediate  appeal  by  the  Ethiopian 
Government  to  the  League  of  Nations.     Subse- 


1  See  Bulletin  of  Dec.  25,  1950,  p.  1031  and  Bulletin 
of  July  17,  1950,  p.  95. 


quently,  the  Emperor  expressed  to  the  American 
Charge  the  desire  that  a  great  power  would  assist 
the  appeal  for  a  solution  by  arbitration  or  judicial 
means.  The  United  States  maintained  that  il 
could  not  usefully  or  properly  take  such  actior 
since  the  incident  was  before  the  League  of  Na- 
tions of  which  it  was  not  a  member.  For  the 
time  being,  the  American  Government  preferred 
the  role  of  observer  to  that  of  mediator,  nor  die 
it  want  to  have  the  Kellogg  Pact  invoked  prioi 
to  action  by  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  question 

Efforts  of  the  Department  of  State  to  proteel 
and  to  improve  American  trade  form  a  part  o! 
the  negotiations  with  19  of  the  30  countries  rep 
resented  in  this  volume.  Of  interest  to  student 
of  international  law  is  correspondence  on  treatie 
and  other  international  acts  relating  to  air  navi 
gation,  claims,  double  taxation,  dual  nationality 
extradition  (including  documents  on  the  Samue 
Insull  case),  military  service,  and  naturalization 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1934 
Volume  II,  Europe,  the  Near  East  and  Africa 
was  compiled  in  the  Division  of  Historical  Policy 
Research  under  the  direction  of  E.  R.  Perking 
Editor  of  Foreign  Relations.  Copies  of  this  vol 
ume  (xcv,  1002  pp.)  may  be  purchased  from  tb 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  $3.75  each. 


Point  Four  Contracts  Signed  With 
Latin  American  Countries 

On  June  29,  the  Department  of  State  announce 
that  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
had  signed  contracts  for  surveys  in  Latin  Amei 
ican  countries  on  the  need  and  advisability  o 
setting  up  construction  materials  demonstration 
centers  and  for  the  mechanization  and  expansio: 
of  the  babassu  industry  in  Brazil. 

The  building  materials  demonstration  cente 
survey  is  to  be  made  by  the  Armour  Researc 
Foundation  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Techno! 
ogy,  at  Chicago,  and  the  babassu  industry  inves 
tigation  by  the  Southwest  Research  Institute,  a 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Point  Four  Administrator  Henry  G.  Bennet 
said: 

Both  surveys  are  important  since  they  may  open  u 
possible  new  sources  of  income  and  aid  in  solving  son 
of  the  economic  problems  faced  by  our  sister  America 
Republics. 

The  building  materials  demonstration  center  survey 
designed  to  investigate  the  need  and  advisability  of  se 
ting  up  centers  in  one  or  more  of  the  Latin  America 
countries  to  illustrate  how  best  to  utilize  low-cost  local] 
available  materials  in  building  highways,  ports,  railroad 
docks,  dams,  irrigation  systems,  factories,  houses,  ar 
many  other  things. 

The  economic  advancement  of  a  country  depends  to 
large  extent  on  the  availability  of  construction  material 
If  the  initial  survey  by  the  Armour  Research  Foundatic 
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nfirms  what  we  have  heard  from  other  sources,  we  may 
cide,  in  cooperation  with  other  countries,  to  contract 
r  one  or  more  training  and  demonstration  centers. 

The  Governments  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Co- 
mbia,  and  other  Latin  American  countries  have 
own  interest  in  the  development  of  local  build- 
g  materials.  The  Organization  of  American 
,ates  also  has  endorsed  the  survey  as  one  answer 

the  housing  problem  in  Latin  America.  Its 
ork  will  complement  that  of  the  International 
ousing  Research  Center  which  the  Pan  Amer- 
an  Union  is  creating. 

The  Armour  Research  Foundation  will  send 
iur  experienced  technicians  to  make  the  survey. 
;  its  report  indicates  that  the  program  is  feasible 
id  practical,  Point  Four  may  undertake  a  3-year 
-oject  employing  about  20  technicians  to  estab- 
sh  a  center  to  demonstrate  the  operation  of  a 
ood  working  plant,  a  small  wall-board  mill, 
mi-chemical  paper  and  roofing  felt  manufac- 
iring  plant,  and  possibly  a  small  saw  mill.  In 
ie  earth  and  mineral  products  field,  it  would 
jmonstrate  simple  machinery  for  making  sta- 
lized  earth  blocks,  concrete  blocks,  brick  and 
le,  asphalt  emulsions,  insulation  materials,  and 
ygregates.  Improved  kilns  would  be  demon- 
rated  for  the  production  of  gypsum  plaster, 
andard  high  calcium  and  dolomite,  and  hydrau- 
c  lime.  The  techniques,  though  simple,  would  be 
i  improvement  over  methods  now  in  use  in  many 
reas.  They  would  be  kept  within  the  financial 
;ach  of  rural  enterprise. 

On  the  agreement  with  the  Southwest  Research 
istitute  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  mechanization 
ad  expansion  of  the  babassu  industry,  Dr. 
ennett  explained  that  this  industry  in  Brazil  has 
otentialities  which  could  bring  it  into  economic 
nportance  almost  on  a  par  with  coffee.  The  oil 
stracted  from  the  nuts  is  rich  in  practically  all 
f  the  elements  needed  in  the  manufacture  of 
lastics,  detergents,  emulsifiers,  and  many  impor- 
uit  related  materials. 

The  babassu  palm,  the  Point  Four  Administra- 
)r  said,  grows  in  many  sections  of  Brazil  and  in 
reat  profusion.  The  problem  has  been  one  of 
ransport  as  well  as  of  efficient  machinery  for  the 
racking  of  the  nuts  and  extraction  of  the  oil. 
'he  survey  will  require  8  months  to  complete.  It 
all  investigate  the  kind  of  machinery  to  be  used, 
he  most  logical  location  of  plants,  and  the  residual 
se  of  waste  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted. 

Coconut  oil,  heretofore,  has  been  the  chief  source 
f  the  oils  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  prod- 
cts  listed  above.    During  the  last  war,  there  was 

serious  shortage  of  these  oils  and  the  survey 
ontemplated  in  the  contract  announced  June  29 
3  to  endeavor  to  provide  an  adequate  and  constant 
ource  of  this  strategic  material.  The  project  has 
he  endorsement  of  the  Government  of  Brazil 
rhich  already  has  done  some  investigation  to- 
wards increasing  production. 

The  agreements  provide  Point  Four  funds  of 


$48,000  to  the  Armour  Research  Foundation  and 
$45,818  to  the  Southwest  Research  Institute  for 
the  surveys. 


U.S.,  Sweden  Sign  Agreement 
For  Red  Cross  Field  Hospital 

[Released  to  the  press  June  2T\ 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  Ambas- 
sador Erik  Boheman  of  Sweden  signed  an  agree- 
ment, on  June  27,  under  which  Sweden  agrees  to 
pay  in  dollars  for  the  logistical  support  furnished 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Swedish  Red  Cross 
field  hospital  participating  in  the  United  Nations 
operations  in  Korea. 

The  Swedish  Red  Cross  hospital  unit  arrived  in 
Korea  in  September  1950  and  is  still  providing 
medical  care  to  the  United  Nations  forces.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  signing  ceremonies  the  Ambas- 
sador indicated  that  he  would  shortly  turn  over 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  a  check  for  $649,- 
940.43  to  cover  substantially  all  of  the  materials 
and  services  received  by  the  Swedish  hospital  unit 
through  December  31, 1950.  Additional  payments 
are  to  be  made  on  a  regular  basis  as  vouchers  are 
submitted  by  the  United  States  and  approved  by 
the  Swedish  Government. 

The  basic  agreement  with  Sweden  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  technical  arrangements  between  the 
military  departments  of  the  two  governments  cov- 
ering administrative  and  accounting  matters. 

The  United  States  has  undertaken  to  provide  the 
United  Nations  forces  with  the  materials,  facili- 
ties, and  services  required  in  Korea  which  they  are 
unable  to  furnish  for  themselves,  either  because 
they  cannot  procure  the  necessary  supplies  else- 
where or  because  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish 
separate  lines  of  supply.  At  the  time  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  participation  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  United  States  to  reach  an  under- 
standing in  principle  that  the  United  States  would 
be  reimbursed  for  the  logistical  support  furnished. 
Under  this  procedure  the  task  of  working  out  the 
detailed  agreements  as  to  reimbursement  has  been 
carried  out  without  delaying  the  movement  of  per- 
sonnel. Some  of  the  governments  receiving  logis- 
tical support  have  been  making  interim  payments 
to  the  United  States  even  though  they  have  not  yet 
concluded  the  formal  agreements. 

TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT  WITH  SWEDEN 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden 
Concerning  Participation  of  a  Swedish  Red  Cross  Field 
Hospital  in  the  United  Nations  Operations  in  Korea 

This  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America    (the  executive  agent  of  the  United 
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Nations  Forces  in  Korea)  and  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  shall  govern  relationships  in  matters 
specified  herein  for  the  Red  Cross  Field  Hospital  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  Field  Hospital)  furnished  by  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  for  the  operations 
under  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "Commander")  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant 
to  resolutions  of  United  Nations  Security  Council  of  June 
25,  1950,  June  27,  1950,  and  July  7,  1950. 

Article  1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  agrees  to  furnish  the  Field  Hospital  with  avail- 
able materials,  supplies,  services,  and  facilities  which  the 
Field  Hospital  will  require  for  these  operations,  and 
which  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  is  un- 
able to  furnish.  The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  maintain  accounts  of  materials,  supplies, 
services,  and  facilities  furnished  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Field  Hospital. 
Reimbursement  for  such  materials,  supplies,  services,  and 
facilities  will  be  accomplished  by  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  upon  presentation  of  statements  of 
account  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Such  payment  will  be  effected  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  in  United  States  dollars. 

Article  2.  Pursuant  to  Article  1,  appropriate  technical 
and  administrative  arrangements  will  be  concluded  be- 
tween authorized  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden. 

Article  3.  Classified  items,  specialized  items,  or  items 
in  short  supply  furnished  to  the  Field  Hospital  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  be 
returned  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  upon  request,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Field 
Hospital  from  Korea,  as  a  credit  against  the  cost  of 
materials,  supplies  and  services  previously  furnished. 
If  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  determines 
at  the  time  of  redeployment  of  its  Field  Hospital  that 
materials  or  supplies  received  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  hereunder  are  not  desired 
for  retention,  such  materials  or  supplies  may  be  offered 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
if  accepted,  their  residual  value  as  determined  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  used 
as  a  credit  against  reimbursement  for  materials,  supplies 
and  services  previously  furnished. 

Article  4-  Each  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  agrees 
not  to  assert  any  claim  against  the  other  party  for  injury 
or  death  of  its  personnel,  or  for  loss,  damage  or  destruc- 
tion of  its  property  or  property  of  its  personnel  caused 
in  Korea  by  personnel  of  the  other  party.  Claims  of  any 
other  Government  or  its  nationals  against  the  Govern- 
ment or  nationals  of  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  or  vice  versa  shall  be  a  matter  for  disposition 
between  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and 
such  third  government  or  its  nationals. 

Article  5.  The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden 
will  maintain  accounts  of  materials,  supplies,  services, 
and  facilities  furnished  by  other  governments  to  personnel 
or  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden, 
either  directly  or  through  the  Commander.  Settlement 
of  any  claims  arising  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of 
such  materials,  supplies,  services,  and  facilities  to  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  by  such  third 
governments,  whether  directly  or  through  the  Commander. 
shall  be  a  matter  for  consideration  between  such  third 
governments  and  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden. 

Article  6.  The  requirements  of  the  Field  Hospital  for 
Korean  currency  will  be  supplied  under  arrangements 
approved  by  the  Commander ;  provided,  however,  that 
settlement  of  any  obligation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  for  use  of  such  currency  will  be  a 
matter  of  consideration  between  the  Government  of  the 


Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  the  competent  authorities  o 
Korea.  If,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commander,  th 
Field  Hospital  uses  media  of  exchange  other  than  Kc 
rean  currency  in  Korea,  obligations  arising  therefror 
will  be  a  matter  for  consideration  and  settlement  betwee: 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  the  othe 
concerned  governments. 

Article  7.  The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Swede! 
agrees  that  all  orders,  directives  and  policies  of  the  Com 
niander  issued  to  the  Field  Hospital  or  its  personnel  shal 
be  accepted  and  carried  out  by  them  as  given  and  tha 
in  the  event  of  disagreement  with  such  orders,  directive 
or  policies,  formal  protest  may  be  presented  subsequentlj 

Article  8.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  cor 
strued  to  affect  existing  agreements  or  arrangement 
between  the  parties  for  the  furnishing  of  materials,  sup 
plies,  services  or  facilities. 

Article  9.  This  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  upoi 
the  date  of  signature  thereof,  and  shall  apply  to  al 
materials,  supplies,  services  and  facilities  furnished  o 
rendered  on,  before  or  after  that  date,  to  all  claims  rt 
ferred  to  in  Article  4  arising  on,  before,  or  after  tha 
date,  and  to  all  technical  and  administrative  arrange 
ments  concluded  pursuant  to  Article  2  before,  on,  or  afte 
that  date. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  undersigned,  being  duly  an 
thorized  by  their  respective  governments,  have  signe 
this  agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this  27th  day  o 
June,  1951. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE; 

OF  AMERICA : 
Dean  Acheson 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  KINGDOM   0] 
SWEDEN : 

ERIK   BOHEMAN 


Point  Four  Agreement  Signed  With 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  India 

[Released  to  the  press  June  22] 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  wil 
undertake  Point  Four  projects  in  India  under  ai 
agreement  signed  today  with  the  Technical  Coop 
eration  Administration. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  India  th 
Committee  will  carry  on  rural  improvement  wor 
in  demonstration  areas,  with  emphasis  on  agricul 
tural  production,  health  and  sanitation,  and  edu 
cation.  An  initial  grant  of  $150,000  from  Poin 
Four  funds  has  been  approved  for  the  Commit 
tee's  work. 

The  agreement  signed  today  by  Dr.  Henry  G 
Bennett,  Technical  Cooperation  Administratoi 
and  Lewis  M.  Hoskins,  Executive  Secretary  of  th 
Friends  Service  Committee,  makes  possible  th 
continuation  and  expansion  of  work  already  i 
progress.  Since  1947  the  Committee  has  been  dt 
veloping  cooperative  improvement  projects  in  th 
villages  of  Pifa  and  Ragabpur,  near  Calcutta.  It 
purpose  has  been  to  help  the  villagers  to  organiz 
community-wide  programs  in  the  fields  of  agri 
cultural  production,  health,  primary  and  add 
education,  and  child  welfare. 

The    Committee's    experience    of    working    i 
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dia  dates  back  to  1942  when  it  was  responsible 
r  sending  food,  medicines,  and  $100,000  worth 

milk  to  children's  canteens  during  a  period  of 
od  shortage.  Lately  the  emphasis  of  its  work 
,s  shifted  from  relief  to  long-range  projects  on 
self-help  basis.  The  Committee's  work  under 
e  new  agreement  will  parallel  other  Point  Four 
ojects  now  under  way  in  India,  specifically  an 
aacultural  and  village  improvement  work  being 
rried  on  by  Horace  Holmes  in  cooperation  with 
;dian  technicians  in  three  demonstration  areas. 
Representing  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
Quakers),  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
ittee  was  established  in  April  1917,  24  days  after 
e  United  States  entered  World  War  I.  Since 
en  its  red  and  black  star,  first  used  by  the 
ritish  Friends  on  relief  missions  during  the 
ranco-Prussian  War,  has  become  a  familiar  sym- 
>1  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Japan, 
lina,  Poland,  Austria,  Israel,  and  Spain,  as  well 

in  sections  of  the  United  States,  when  emer- 
sncies  arose. 

Established  originally  as  a  relief  agency,  the 
Mnmittee  has  broadened  its  interests  to  include 
ng-range  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  work  as 
ell.  When  the  Committee  was  formed  its  posi- 
mi  and  purpose  were  expressed  in  the  following 
atement : 

"We  are  united  in  expressing  our  love  for  our  country 
id  our  desire  to  serve  her  loyally.  We  offer  ourselves 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  any  construc- 
re  work  in  which  we  can  conscientiously  serve 
imanity." 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  World  War,  more 
tan  600  of  the  Committee's  workers  were  in 
ranee  distributing  food  and  clothing,  utensils, 
id  farm  animals,  planting  trees,  caring  for 
fugee  children,  setting  up  a  maternity  hospital, 
id  repairing  and  rebuilding  war-damaged  houses, 
y  the  end  of  1919  the  Committee  had  helped 
rar  46,000  families  in  1,666  villages. 
Committee  workers  reached  Russia  as  early  as 
)17,  and,  between  then  and  1931,  programs  of 
imine  relief  and  medical  services  were  carried 
at.  At  the  same  time,  missions  in  Poland  and 
erbia  had  undertaken  similar  work.  In  all  three 
)untries  the  medical  services  did  their  best  to  stop 
fphus  which  was  threatening  to  sweep  over 
lurope. 

After  the  armistice,  exploratory  missions  found 
lillions  of  children  in  Austria  and  Germany  suf- 
sring  from  malnutrition.  Cows  and  milk  for  the 
hildren  became  a  major  project  so  that,  at  one 
.me,  the  Committee  was  the  largest  distributor  of 
lilk  in  Vienna.  The  program  in  Germany  was 
nanced  at  first  by  the  Herbert  Hoover  American 
belief  Administration  and  later  by  Americans  of 
rerman  descent.  This  program  fed  a  million 
hildren  a  day  through  two  periods,  first  in  1921 


and  1922  and  again  in  1924  when  inflation  crippled 
Germany. 

The  scope  of  the  Committee's  activities  had 
grown  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  14  Quakers 
who  founded  it.  During  its  first  10  years  it  re- 
ceived and  used  approximately  12  million  dollars 
in  cash  and  more  than  that  amount  in  drugs,  cloth- 
ing, seeds,  foods,  and  other  goods.  In  1946  its 
budget,  for  the  relief  phase  alone,  reached  7  million 
dollars. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  World  War,  the  Com- 
mittee was  called  in  by  Unrra  to  help  rebuild 
Italy.  It  worked  also  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Emergency  relief  was  again 
necessary  but  the  parallel  aim  was  to  establish 
programs  which  would  have  a  lasting  effect  on 
communities.  India,  Pakistan,  Mexico,  the  Gaza 
strip  in  Arabia,  Israel,  Japan,  China,  and  other 
countries  were  given  technical  help  in  health  and 
sanitation  and  education.  While  Committee 
specialists  were  working  with  Arabs  in  30  villages 
and  in  the  Gaza  strip,  others  were  doing  the  same 
type  of  work  in  communities  in  Israel.  When  aid 
went  to  Spain  during  and  after  the  civil  war,  it 
went  to  Republican  and  Falangist  alike.  There  is 
no  distinction  of  race  or  creed  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee.    Wherever  help  is  needed  it  is  given. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  Committee's 
work  is  in  the  Morgantown  area  of  West  Virginia. 
Under  a  grant  of  $225,000  from  the  American 
Relief  Administration  the  Committee  established 
a  community  for  coal  miners  and  founded  coopera- 
tive industries  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
people  to  become  the  owners  of  their  homes  and  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  factories.  To- 
day, they  have  become  self-sufficient  and  no  longer 
depend  solely  on  the  coal  mines  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  called  on  the 
Arse  to  work  with  the  Indians  in  the  Southwest. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  American  institutions, 
the  Committee  also  has  carried  out  community 
activities  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Illinois. 

The  fact  that  most  of  its  workers  are  volunteers 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Committee  to  use  a  large 
percentage  of  its  funds  for  actual  rehabilitation. 
Those  working  in  foreign  fields  receive  mainte- 
nance only. 

The  Friends  Service  Committee  is  the  eighth 
private  nonsectarian  agency  of  proven  experience 
and  competence  to  undertake  technical  coopera- 
tion work  under  a  Point  Four  grant.  Previous 
agreements  have  been  made  between  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Near  East 
Foundation,  the  Unitarian  Service  Committee,  the 
American  University  of  Beirut,  Athens  College, 
the  American  Farm  School,  Greece,  Booker  Wash- 
ington Institute  in  Liberia,  and  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[June  22-July  5, 1951] 


Korea 

June  25,  1951,  marked  the  first  year  of  success- 
ful United  Nations  efforts  to  repel  the  Communist 
aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Two  days  prior,  June  23, 1951,  Jakov  A.  Malik, 
Soviet  representative  at  the  United  Nations,  in  a 
radio  broadcast  on  the  United  Nations  program, 
"The  Price  of  Peace,"  stated : 

.  .  .  The  Soviet  peoples  further  believe  that  the  most 
acute  problem  of  the  present  day,  the  problem  of  the  armed 
conflict  in  Korea,  could  also  be  settled.  This  would  re- 
quire the  readiness  of  the  parties  to  enter  on  the  path  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question.  The  Soviet 
peoples  believe  that  as  a  first  step  discussions  should  be 
started  between  the  belligerents  for  a  cease-fire  and  an 
armistice  providing  for  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces 
from  the  Thirty-eighth  Parallel. 

Later  that  evening,  the  Department  of  State 
stated : 

If  Mr.  Malik's  broadcast  means  that  the  Communists 
are  now  willing  to  end  the  aggression  in  Korea,  we  are,  as 
we  have  always  been,  ready  to  play  our  part  in  bringing 
an  end  to  hostilities  and  in  assuring  against  their  resump- 
tion. But  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Malik's  speech  again  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  is  more  propaganda.  If  it 
is  more  than  propaganda,  adequate  means  for  discussing 
an  end  to  the  conflict  are  available. 

Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  telephoned  from 
Oslo,  June  24,  to  United*  Nations  Headquarters : 

In  recent  weeks  the  qualified  spokesmen  of  many  of  the 
Governments  whose  forces  are  participating  in  the  United 
Nations  action  in  Korea  and  I,  as  Secretary-General,  have 
expressed  hope  for  a  military  cease-fire  in  Korea,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  38th  Parallel.  .  .  . 

The  United  Nations  forces  have  been  fighting  in  Korea 
to  uphold  peace  and  security  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  From  the  outset  the  United  Nations  has  made  it 
clear  again  and  again  that  the  first  step  to  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  Korea  must  be  a  cease-fire.  Such  a  cease-fire 
should  involve  only  the  military  arrangements  necessary 
to  stop  the  fighting  and  to  ensure  against  its  renewal. 

.  .  .  If  such  a  cease-fire  can  be  attained,  the  political 
issues  involved  in  the  restoration  of  peace  and  security  in 
Korea  can  then  be  appropriately  discussed  in  the  compe- 
tent organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

President  Truman,  in  his  address  of  June  25  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  aviation  develop- 
ment center  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  stated : 

.  .  .  We  are  ready  to  join  in  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Korea  now  as  we  have  always  been.  But  it  must  be  a  real 
settlement  which  fully  ends  the  aggression  and  restores 
peace  and  security  to  the  area  and  to  the  gallant  Korean 
people. 


In  Korea  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  we  must  be  read 
to  take  any  steps  which  truly  advance  us  toward  worl 
peace.  But  we  must  avoid  like  the  plague  rash  action 
which  would  take  unnecessary  risks  of  world  war  c 
weak  actions  which  would  reward  aggression. 

Ambassador  Nasrollah  Entezam  (Iran),  Presi 
dent  of  the  Fifth  General  Assembly,  and  Chaii 
man  of  the  Good  Offices  Committee,  commentec 
June  26,  that  new  paths  toward  peace  had  bee 
opened : 

.  .  .  It  is  our  duty  to  follow  along  these  paths  in  tt 
hope  that  we  shall  attain  the  consummation  which  we  a 
seek:  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Korea  and  establis 
there  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  representatives  of  the  16  members  of  th 
United  Nations  with  forces  in  Korea  made  th 
following  statement  on  June  27 : 

.  .  .  The  high  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  Unite 
Nations,  by  which  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  ai 
solemnly  bound,  oblige  them  to  take  effective  collectn 
measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  1 
the  peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggressic 
or  other  breaches  of  the  peace.  It  was  in  accordanc 
with  these  purposes  that  United  Nations  forces  have  bee 
and  are  committed  in  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  charter  also  enjoins  its  membei 
to  settle  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful  mear 
in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and  securit 
and  justice  are  not  endangered.  The  representatives  e: 
pressed  their  view  that  their  governments  have  alwaj 
been  and  still  are  ready  to  take  part  in  action  designc 
to  bring  about  a  genuine  and  enduring  peace  in  Korea. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  il 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  o 
June  27  requested  from  the  Soviet  Deputy  Foreig 
Minister,  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  clarification  o 
certain  aspects  of  the  statement  made  by  M: 
Malik  (U.S.S.R.)  on  June  23. 

On  June  28  the  Department  of  State  stated : 

.  .  .  Mr.  Gromyko  indicated  that  it  would  be  for  tt 
military  representatives  of  the  Unified  Command  and  < 
the  Korean  Republic  Command  on  the  one  hand  and  tl 
military  representatives  of  the  North  Korean  Comman 
and  of  the  "Chinese  volunteer  units"  on  the  other  1 
negotiate  the  armistice  envisaged  in  Mr.  Malik's  statemen 
.  .  .  Beyond  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  the  Si 
viet  Government  had  no  specific  steps  in  mind  lookir 
toward  the  peaceful  settlement  to  which  Mr.  Malik  r 
ferred.  Mr.  Gromyko  indicated,  however,  that  it  woul 
be  up  to  the  parties  in  Korea  to  decide  what  subsequei 
special  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  for  a  polit 
cal  and  territorial  settlement.  He  said  that  the  Sovb 
Government  was  not  aware  of  the  views  of  the  Chines 
Communist  regime  on  Mr.  Malik's  statement. 

Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie,  after  his  retur 
to  United  Nations  Headquarters  on  June  2 
stated : 
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.    .     .     I  have  long  believed    and  stated  that  the  best 

anee  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  fighting  in  Korea  lay 

the  negotiation  of  a  purely  military   cease-fire  and 

nee  or  armistice  by  the  respective  military  commands. 

The  three  officers  representing  the  United  Na- 
jns  Command  at  the  preliminary  meeting,  Sun- 
ly,  July  8,  at  Kaesong  to  make  arrangements  for 
&  armistice  discussions  were  Col.  Andrew  J. 
inney,  United  States  Air  Force;  Col.  James  C. 
nrray,  United  States  Marine  Corps ;  and  Lt.  Col. 
jo  Young  Lie  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
orea. 

The  group  of  officers  designated  by  General 
idgway  to  represent  the  United  Nations  in  the 
orean  armistice  discussions  beginning  Tuesday, 
dy  10,  at  Kaesong  will  be  headed  by  Vice  Ad- 
iral  Charles  Turner  Joy,  Commander  of  the  U.S. 
aval  Forces  in  the  Far  East;  the  other  officers 
e  Maj.  Gen.  L.  C.  Craigie,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Vice 
ommander  of  Far  East  Air  Forces;  Maj.  Gen. 
enry  I.  Hodes,  U.S.  Eighth  Army  Deputy  Chief 
;  Staff;  Eear  Admiral  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  U.S. 
avy;  and  Maj.  Gen.  Paik  Sun  Yup,  Commander 
1  the  First  South  Korean  Army  Corps,  Rok. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Unified  Command  is  au- 
orized  under  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  to 
nduct  such  military  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  United 
itions,  leaving  political  questions  to  be  negotiated  later 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  appropriate  organs  of  the 
lited  Nations. 

On  June  29  United  States-  Ambassador  Ernest 
.  Gross  forwarded  to  the  Secretary-General  in 
(half  of  his  Government  in  its  capacity  as  the 
nified  Command  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  in 
orea,  the  summarized  observations  made  by  Mr. 
romyko  for  circulation  to  the  members  of  the 
nitecl  Nations,  as  well  as  the  initial  message 
hich  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Commander - 
-Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  sent  to  the 
Uommander-in-Chief,  Communist  Forces  in 
orea"  on  June  29.1 

President  Truman  in  his  Fourth  of  July  address 
immemorating  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
ration  of  Independence  stated : 

.  .  .  Now,  once  more,  we  are  engaged  in  launching 
new  ideal — one  that  has  been  talked  about  for  centuries, 
it  never  successfully  put  into  effect.  .  .  .  We  are 
eating  a  new  kind  of  international  organization.  We 
ive  joined  in  setting  up  the  United  Nations  to  prevent 
ar  to  safeguard  peace  and  freedom. 
We  believe  in  the  United  Nations.  We  believe  it  is  based 
l  the  right  ideas,  as  our  own  country  is.  We  believe  it 
in  grow  to  be  strong,  and  to  accomplish  its  high  purposes. 
But  the  United  Nations  faces  stern,  determined  opposi- 
on.  .  .  .  Today,  the  idea  of  an  international  organ- 
ation  to  keep  the  peace  is  being  attacked  and  under- 
ined  and  fought  by  reactionary  forces  everywhere — and 
irticularly  by  the  forces  of  Soviet  communism. 
United  Nations  will  not  succeed  without  a  struggle,  just 
5  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  succeed  with- 
it  a  struggle.  But  the  American  people  are  not  afraid. 
re  have  taken  our  stand  beside  other  free  men,  because 

'The  various  messages  exchanged  between  Gen.  Mat- 
lew  B.  Bidgway  and  the  Communist  Generals  in  Korea 
re  printed  in  full  in  the  front  pages  of  this  issue  of  the 
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we  have  known  for  175  years  that  free  men  must  stand 
together.  We  have  joined  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
without  hesitation  and  without  fear,  because  we  have 
known  for  175  years  that  freedom  must  be  defended. 

On  this  day,  sacred  to  those  who  established  freedom 
in  the  United  States,  we  should  all  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
who  are  fighting  now  to  preserve  our  freedom.  The  troops 
under  the  command  of  General  Ridgway,  including  not 
only  our  own  but  those  of  sixteen  other  free  nations,  con- 
stitute, I  believe,  the  most  magnificent  army  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  today.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  splendor 
of  their  heroic  deeds. 

.  .  .  Our  aims  in  Korea  are  just  as  clear  and  just 
as  simple,  as  the  things  for  which  we  fought  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  .  .  .  We  are  not  fighting  there  to 
conquer  China,  or  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Empire.  We  are 
fighting  for  a  simple  aim — as  important  to  us  today  as  the 
goal  of  independence  was  in  1776 — the  aim  of  securing 
the  right  of  nations  to  be  free  and  to  live  in  peace. 


United  Nations — General 

Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  (U.K.)  is  President  of  the 
Security  Council  for  the  month  of  July. 

George  L.  Warren,  adviser  on  Refugees  and  Dis- 

g laced  Persons,  Department  of  State,  is  the  United 
tates  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  conference 
of  plenipotentiaries  which  opened  at  Geneva  on 
July  2.  The  conference  will  consider  establish- 
ing a  new  convention  relating  to  the  status  of 
refugees,  together  with  a  protocol  on  the  status 
of  stateless  persons. 

The  following  members  were  appointed,  June 
26,  on  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of 
War :  Countess  Bernadotte,  Judge  J.  G.  Guerrero, 
Vice  President  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice; and  Judge  Aung  Khine,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Director-General  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (Ilo)  announced,  June  27,  the 
establishment  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced 
Labor  with  the  following  membership  :  Paal  Berg, 
former  Chief  Justice  of  the  Norwegian  Supreme 
Court;  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudalier,  former  Presi- 
dent and  now  Vice  President  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council ;  former  Prime  Minister  of  Mysore, 
head  of  the  Indian  delegation  at  the  San  Francisco 
conference  of  1945;  Sr.  Felix  Fulgencio  Palavi- 
cini,  distinguished  statesman  and  diplomat  of 
Mexico,  and  former  Ambassador  to  England, 
France,  and  Italy. 

Arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  the  functions 
of  the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Com- 
mission (Ippc)  to  the  United  Nations  is  being  dis- 
cussed at  its  final  meeting  at  Bern,  Switzerland, 
July  2-7.  United  States  Commissioner,  Sanford 
Bates,  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies, 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  Alternate  United  States 
Commissioner,  Thorsten  Sellin,  Professor  of  So- 
ciology, University  of  Pennsylvania,  are  attending 
the  conference. 

The  United  Nations  paid  on  June  28  the  initial 
installment  of  1  million  dollars  to  the  United 
States  in  repayment  of  the  headquarters  building 
loan. 
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"he  Defense  of  Freedom 


Iddress  by  the  President  ' 


rHIS  is  a  very  special  occasion.  Here  in 
Washington  tonight,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
liroughout  our  whole  country,  we  are  celebrating 
n  anniversary  of  great  importance.  On  this  day, 
75  years  ago,  the  representatives  of  the  American 
eople  declared  the  independence  of  the  United 
itates. 

Our  forefathers  in  Philadelphia  not  only  estab- 
shed  a  new  nation — they  established  a  nation 
ased  on  a  new  idea.  They  said  that  all  men  were 
reated  equal.  They  based  the  whole  idea  of  gov- 
rnment  on  this  God-given  equality  of  men.  They 
xid  that  the  people  had  the  right  to  govern  them- 
jlves.  They  said  the  purpose  of  government  was 
)  protect  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  life, 
berty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

These  were  sensational  proposals.  In  1776,  a 
ation  based  on  such  new  and  radical  ideas  did 
ot  appear  to  have  much  chance  of  success.  In 
lose  days,  power  centered  in  Europe.  Monarchy 
as  the  prevailing  form  of  government.  The  di- 
me right  of  kings  was  still  widely  accepted. 

The  new  Nation  was  small,  remote,  poor,  and, 
l  1776,  apparently  friendless.  Europe  did  not 
Dr  a  moment  believe  this  new  kind  of  government 
rould  work,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  fully  a  third 
f  our  own  people  did  not  believe  it  either.  We 
in  hardly  imagine  the  courage  and  the  faith  it 
)ok  to  issue  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
lose  circumstances. 

Today,  we  can  see  that  the  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  were  right.  Less  than  2 
mturies  later,  the  Nation  born  that  day,  instead 
f  being  small,  stretches  across  a  whole  continent. 

'  Made  at  Washington,  D.C.  on  July  4  and  released  to 
ie  press  on  the  same  date.  Also  printed  as  Department 
'  State  publication  4288. 

ily  76,  1957 


Instead  of  being  poor,  the  United  States  is 
wealthier  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
Instead  of  being  friendless,  we  have  strong  and 
steadfast  allies. 


The  Cost  of  Freedom 

The  transformation  during  these  175  years  seems 
to  be  complete;  but  it  is  not.  Some  things  have 
not  changed  at  all  since  1776. 

For  one  thing,  freedom  is  still  expensive.  It 
still  costs  money.  It  still  costs  blood.  It  still 
calls  for  courage  and  endurance,  not  only  in  sol- 
diers but  in  every  man  and  woman  who  is  free 
and  is  determined  to  remain  free.  Freedom  must 
be  fought  for  today,  just  as  our  fathers  had  to 
fight  for  freedom  when  the  Nation  was  born. 

For  another  thing,  the  ideas  on  which  our 
Government  is  founded — the  ideas  of  equality,  of 
God-given  rights,  of  self-government — are  still 
revolutionary.  Since  1776,  they  have  spread 
around  the  world.  In  France  in  1789,  in  Latin 
America  in  the  early  1800's,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  these  ideas 
produced  new  governments  and  new  nations. 
Now,  in  the  twentieth  century,  these  ideas  have 
stirred  the  peoples  in  many  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia  to  create  free  governments, 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  ideas 
of  the  American  Revolution  are  still  on  the  march. 

The  United  Nations  and  Freedom 

There  is  another  way  in  which  our  situation 
today  is  much  like  that  of  the  Americans  of  1776. 
Now,  once  more,  we  are  engaged  in  launching  a 
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new  idea — one  that  has  been  talked  about  for 
centuries  but  never  successfully  put  into  effect. 
In  those  earlier  days,  we  were  launching  a  new 
kind  of  national  government.  This  time  we  are 
creating  a  new  kind  of  international  organization. 
We  have  joined  in  setting  up  the  United  Nations 
to  prevent  war  and  to  safeguard  peace  and 
freedom. 

We  believe  in  the  United  Nations.  We  believe 
it  is  based  on  the  right  ideas,  as  our  Own  country  is. 
We  believe  it  can  grow  to  be  strong  and  accom- 
plish its  high  purposes. 

But  the  United  Nations  faces  stern,  determined 
opposition.  This  is  an  old  story.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  also  met  by  determined 
opposition.  A  spokesman  for  the  British  King 
called  the  Declaration  "absurd,"  "visionary,"  and 
"subversive."  The  ideas  of  freedom  and  equality 
and  self-government  were  fiercely  opposed  in  every 
country  by  the  vested  interests  and  the  reaction- 
aries. Today,  the  idea  of  an  international  or- 
ganization to  keep  the  peace  is  being  attacked  and 
undermined  and  fought  by  reactionary  forces 
everywhere — and  particularly  by  the  forces  of 
Soviet  communism. 

The  United  Nations  will  not  succeed  without  a 
struggle,  just  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
did  not  succeed  without  a  struggle.  But  the 
American  people  are  not  afraid.  We  have  taken 
our  stand  beside  other  free  men  because  we  have 
known  for  175  years  that  free  men  must  stand 
together.  We  have  joined  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom without  hesitation  and  without  fear  because 
we  have  known  for  175  years  that  freedom  must 
be  defended. 

This  determined  stand  has  cost  us  much  in  the 
past  year.  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  the 
money  cost  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  day  on 
which  we  dedicated  "our  fortunes"  as  well  as  "our 
lives  and  our  sacred  honor"  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. I  am  much  more  deeply  concerned  that  our 
stand  has  cost  the  lives  of  brave  men.  I  report  it 
with  sorrow,  but  with  boundless  pride  in  what 
they  have  done — for  the  men  who  have  fallen  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year  have  died  for  the  same  cause  as  those  who 
fell  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Gettysburg,  in  the  Argonne 
forest  and  on  the  Normandy  beaches.  They  have 
died  in  order  that  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth."  They  have  died  in  order  that  other 
men  might  have  peace. 
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Aim  in  Korea 

On  this  day,  sacred  to  those  who  established 
freedom  in  the  United  States,  we  should  all  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  who  are  fighting  now  to  preserve 
our  freedom.  The  troops  under  the  command  of 
General  Ridgway,  including  not  only  our  own  but 
those  of  16  other  free  nations,  constitute,  I  believe, 
the  most  magnificent  army  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
today.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  splendor  of 
their  heroic  deeds. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  to  that  army, 
something  that  I  think  is  felt  by  free  men  in  every 
country  in  the  world:  Men  of  the  armed  forces 
in  Korea,  you  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  first 
army  to  fight  under  the  flag  of  a  world  organi- 
zation in  the  defense  of  human  freedom.  You 
have  fought  well  and  without  reproach.  You  have 
enslaved  no  free  man,  you  have  destroyed  no  free 
nation,  you  are  guiltless  of  any  country's  blood. 
Victory  may  be  in  your  hands,  but  you  are  winning 
a  greater  thing  than  military  victory,  for  you  are 
vindicating  the  idea  of  freedom  under  inter- 
national law.  This  is  an  achievement  that  serves 
all  mankind,  for  it  has  brought  all  men  closer  to 
their  goal  of  peace. 

It  is  an  achievement  that  may  well  prove  to  be 
a  turning  point  in  world  history. 

Our  aims  in  Korea  are  just  as  clear  and  just  as 
simple  as  the  things  for  which  we  fought  in  the 
American  Revolution.  We  did  not  fight  that  war 
to  drive  the  British  out  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  We  did  not  fight  it  to  destroy  the 
military  power  of  England,  or  to  wipe  out  the 
British  Empire.  We  fought  it  for  the  simple, 
limited  aim  of  securing  the  right  to  be  free,  the 
right  to  govern  ourselves.  We  fought  it  to  secure 
respect  for  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  Korea.  We  are  not 
fighting  there  to  conquer  China  or  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Empire.  We  are  fighting  for  a  simple 
aim_as  important  to  us  today  as  the  goal  of 
independence  was  in  1776 — the  aim  of  securing  the 
right  of  nations  to  be  free  and  to  live  in  peace. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  says  that 
its  purpose  is  to  "maintain  international  peace 
and  security"  and  "to  take  effective  collective 
measures  ...  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
aggression."  We  are  fighting  to  uphold  this  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  Korea.  We  have  made  it  clear  that 
those  words  mean  what  they  say.    We  have  taken 
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collective  measures  to  suppress  aggression,  and  we 
ire  suppressing  it.  "We  have  shown  the  world 
;hat  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  not  just  a 
scrap  of  paper  but  something  very  real,  and  very 
powerful.  To  establish  this  is  worth  all  the 
sacrifices  and  all  the  effort  we  have  been  making, 
)ecause  this  is  the  way  to  peace. 

Our  constant  aim  in  Korea  has  been  peace,  under 
;he  principles  of  the  United  Nations.  Time  and 
igain,  since  the  aggression  started,  we  have  pro- 
posed that  the  fighting  be  stopped  and  that  peace 
)e  restored  in  accordance  with  those  principles. 
Sow,  at  last,  the  Communist  leaders  have  offered 
;o  confer  about  an  armistice.  It  may  be  that  they 
lave  decided  to  give  up  their  aggression  in  Korea, 
[f  that  is  true,  the  road  to  a  peaceful  settlement 
)f  the  Korean  conflict  is  open. 

But  we  cannot  yet  be  sure  that  the  Communist 
ulers  have  any  such  intention.  It  is  still  too 
>arly  to  say  what  they  have  in  mind.  I  do  not 
vish  to  speculate  on  the  outcome  of  any  meetings 
jeneral  Ridgway  may  have  with  the  commanders 
in  the  other  side.  I  hope  these  meetings  will  be 
uccessful.  If  they  are  not,  it  will  be  because  the 
Communists  do  not  really  want  peace.  Mean- 
vhile,  let  us  keep  our  heads  and  be  vigilant  and 
eady  for  whatever  may  come. 

"We  must  remember  that  Korea  is  only  part  of 
i  wider  conflict.  The  attack  on  freedom  is  world- 
ride.  And  it  is  not  simply  an  attack  by  fire  and 
word.  It  is  an  attack  that  uses  all  the  weapons 
hat  a  dictatorship  can  command:  subversion, 
hreats,  violence,  torture,  imprisonment,  lies,  and 
leceit. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  danger  of  military  out- 
>reaks  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest 
hreat  to  world  peace,  the  tremendous  armed 
)ower  of  the  Soviet  Union,  will  still  remain,  even 
f  the  Korean  fighting  stops.  The  threat  of  Soviet 
iggression  still  hangs  heavy  over  many  a  coun- 
ry— including  our  own.  We  must  continue, 
herefore,  to  build  up  our  military  forces  at  a 
'apid  rate.  And  we  must  continue  to  help  build 
ip  the  defenses  of  other  free  nations. 

>ur  Continued  Effort  Toward  World  Peace 

Furthermore,  we  must  continue  the  struggle  to 
tvercome  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Soviet  rulers 
o  dominate  the  world  by  lies  and  threats  and 
ubversion. 

The  Soviet  rulers  are  trying  to  destroy  the  very 


idea  of  freedom  in  every  part  of  the  world.  They 
are  trying  to  take  from  us  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  other  nations.  They  hate  us  not  be- 
cause we  are  Americans  but  because  we  are  free — 
because  we  are  the  greatest  example  of  the  power 
of  freedom. 

The  Soviet  rulers  are  engaged  in  a  relentless 
effort,  therefore,  to  persuade  other  nations  that  we 
do  not,  in  fact,  stand  for  freedom.  They  are  try- 
ing to  convince  the  people  of  Europe  that  we 
intend  to  exploit  them.  They  are  telling  the 
people  of  Asia — who  are  for  the  most  part  ill 
informed  about  our  purposes — that  we  mean  to 
fasten  new  chains  upon  them.  They  are  trying 
to  make  the  rest  of  the  world  believe  that  we  want 
to  control  them  for  our  own  profit — that  the  ideas 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  are  a  sham 
and  a  fraud. 

This  shrewd,  this  unscrupulous,  this  evil  propa- 
ganda attack  we  cannot  overcome  with  military 
weapons.  You  cannot  transfix  a  lie  with  a  bayonet 
or  blast  deceit  with  machine-gun  fire.  The  only 
weapons  against  such  enemies  are  truth  and  fair 
dealing. 

The  way  to  meet  this  attack  is  to  show  that  it  is 
false — to  live  up  to  our  ideals — to  prove  that  we 
mean  them. 

The  world  looks  to  us.  This  country  is  living 
proof  that  personal  liberty  is  consistent  with 
strong  and  stable  government.  This  country 
proves  that  men  can  be  free.  As  a  result,  the 
freedom  of  the  American  citizen  means  a  great 
deal  more  than  his  individual  safety  and  happi- 
ness. It  means  that  men  everywhere  can  have  the 
freedom  they  hope  for. 

Anyone  who  undertakes  to  abridge  the  right  of 
any  American  to  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  commits  three  great  wrongs.  He 
wrongs  the  individual  first,  but  in  addition  he 
wrongs  his  country  and  he  betrays  the  hopes  of 
mankind. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  persecution  of  minor- 
ities, which  is  wrong  anywhere,  is  worse  in 
America.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  vilifying  men 
because  they  express  unpopular  opinions  is  less 
to  be  tolerated  here  than  in  any  other  country. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  holding  men  in  bondage — 
personal,  political,  or  economic — is  a  graver 
scandal  here  than  elsewhere.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  "to  promote  the  general  welfare"  is  more 
urgently  required  of  the  American  Government 
than  any  other. 
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The  United  States  and  Freedom 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  broadening  free- 
dom here  at  home.  We  have  made  real  progress 
in  eliminating  oppression  and  injustice  and  in 
creating  security  and  opportunities  for  all.  I  am 
proud  of  our  record  in  doing  these  things. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  important 
that  we  continue  to  make  progress  in  expanding 
our  freedoms  and  improving  the  opportunities  of 
our  citizens.  To  do  so  is  to  strengthen  the  hopes 
and  determination  of  free  men  everywhere. 

Moreover,  it  is  doubly  important  today  that  we 
set  an  example  of  sober  and  wise  and  consistent 
self-government.  We  face  a  long  period  of  world 
tension  and  great  international  danger.  We  have 
the  hard  task  of  increasing  production  and  con- 
trolling inflation  in  order  to  support  the  strong 
armed  forces  we  must  have  for  years  to  come. 

One  of  our  most  difficult  tasks,  because  it  is  new 
to  our  people,  is  that  of  organizing  civil  defense. 
Because  we  have  been  spared  the  rough  schooling 
which  the  people  of  Europe  have  had,  too  many 
Americans  are  still  skeptical  and  tardy. 

All  these  tasks  challenge  the  ability  of  free 
people  to  govern  themselves  with  both  reason  and 
resolution.  There  are  people  who  say  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  cannot  do  these  things. 
They  say  we  cannot  stick  to  a  hard,  tough  policy 
of  self-denial  and  self-control  long  enough  to  win 
the  struggle.  They  say  we  are  no  match  for  the 
steady,  ruthless  way  the  Soviet  rulers  seek  their 
goals. 

These  people,  and  they  are  not  all  Communists 
by  any  means,  say  that  we  can't  take  it,  over  the 
long  pull.  They  say  we  will  either  lose  our  heads 
and  rush  into  a  world  war  or  that  we  will  relax  and 
give  up  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  They  say 
that  the  demagogs  and  the  special  interests  will 
tear  us  apart  from  within.  These  people  do  not 
believe  that  free  men  and  self-government  can 
survive  in  the  struggle  against  Communist 
dictatorship. 

I  think  these  prophets  of  doom  are  wrong.  I 
think  the  whole  history  of  our  country  proves  they 
are  wrong.     I  believe  the  last  few  months  show 


that  we  will  not  be  stampeded  into  war  or  broken 
up  by  distrust  and  fear. 

But  we  are  going  through  a  period  that  will 
test  to  the  utmost  our  self-control,  our  patriotism, 
and  our  faith  in  our  institutions.  The  very  idea 
of  self-government  is  being  put  to  the  test  in  the 
world  today  as  it  has  never  been  tested  before. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  in  this  country— if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  building  up  our  armed  forces,  in 
controlling  inflation,  and  in  strengthening  our 
friends  and  allies— then  the  cause  of  self-govern- 
ment, the  cause  of  human  freedom,  is  lost.  If  we 
with  all  that  we  have  in  our  favor  do  not  succeed, 
no  other  free  government  can  survive — anywhere 
in  the  world — and  the  whole  great  experiment  that 
began  in  1776  will  be  over  and  done  with. 

I  believe  we  will  succeed. 

"Proclaim  Liberty  Throughout  All  the  Land  .  .  ." 

The  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence are  the  right  principles.  They  are  sound 
enough  to  guide  us  through  this  crisis  as  they  have 
guided  us  through  the  crises  of  the  past.  Freedom 
can  overcome  tyranny  in  the  twentieth  century  as 
surely  as  it  overcame  the  tyrants  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

There  is  a  text  inscribed  on  the  Liberty  Bell, 
the  bell  that  rang  out  175  years  ago  to  announce 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  Provincial  Assembly 
ordered  that  bell  for  the  Statehouse  in  Phila- 
delphia, they  directed  that  it  should  bear  certain 
words,  "well-shaped  in  large  letters."  You  re- 
member what  those  words  were :  "Proclaim  Libertj 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof." 

We  should  write  these  words  again  today.  W< 
should  write  them  in  everything  we  do  in  this 
country— "well-shaped  in  large  letters" — by  everj 
deed  and  act,  so  that  the  whole  world  can  reac 
them.  We  have  written  them  in  the  deeds  of  oui 
soldiers  in  Korea— for  the  men  of  Asia  and  al 
the  world  to  see.  Let  us  write  them  in  all  tha 
we  do,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  end  that  mei 
everywhere  may  read  them  and  take  hope  an< 
courage  for  the  victory  of  freedom. 
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resident  Urges  U.S.S.R.  To  Inform 
eople  of  U.S.  Friendship 

leleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  7] 

The  President  today  sent  the  following  commu- 
'cation  to  His  Excellency  Nikolai  Mikhailovich 
hvemik,  President  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
»eme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
epublics,  transmitting  S.  Con.  Res.  11 : 1 

I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you  a  reso- 
tion  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
tates  with  a  request  that  its  contents  be  made 
lown  by  your  government  to  the  people  of  the 
Dviet  Union. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  friendship  and 
>od  will  of  the  American  people  for  all  the  peo- 
les  of  the  earth  and  it  also  reemphasizes  the  pro- 
mnd  desire  of  the  American  Government  to  do 
rerything  in  its  power  to  bring  about  a  just  and 
sting  peace. 

As  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  I  give 
lis  resolution  my  sincere  approval.  I  add  to  it 
message  of  my  own  to  the  Soviet  people  in  the 
irnest  hope  that  these  expressions  may  help  form 
better  understanding  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
E  the  United  States. 

The  unhappy  results  of  the  last  few  years  dem- 
istrate  that  formal  diplomatic  negotiations 
mong  nations  will  be  largely  barren  while  bar- 
ers  exist  to  the  friendly  exchange  of  ideas  and 
iformation  among  peoples.  The  best  hope  for 
peaceful  world  lies  in  the  yearning  for  peace  and 
rotherhood  which  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  every 
uraan  being.  But  peoples  who  are  denied  the 
ormal  means  of  communication  will  not  be  able 
)  attain  that  mutual  understanding  which  must 
arm  the  basis  for  trust  and  friendship.  We  shall 
ever  be  able  to  remove  suspicion  and  fear  as  po- 
mtial  causes  of  war  until  communication  is  per- 
litted  to  flow,  free  and  open,  across  international 
oundaries. 

The  peoples  of  both  our  countries  know  from 
ersonal  experience  the  horror  and  misery  of  war. 
'hey  abhor  the  thought  of  future  conflict  which 
bey  know  would  be  waged  by  means  of  the  most 
ideous  weapons  in  the  history  of  mankind.  As 
jaders  of  their  respective  governments,  it  is  our 
acred  duty  to  pursue  every  honorable  means 
?hich  will  bring  to  fruition  their  common  longing 
or  peace.  Peace  is  safest  in  the  hands  of  the 
•eople  and  we  can  best  achieve  the  goal  by  doing 
,11  we  can  to  place  it  there. 

'  The  McMahon-Ribicoff  resolution  reaffirmed  "the  his- 
oric  and  abiding  friendship  of  the  American  people  for 

II  other  peoples,  including  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Jnion"  and  requested  that  the  President  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  "to  acquaint  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Jnion  with  the  contents  of  this  resolution."  See  Bulle- 
IN  of  Apr.  2, 1951,  p.  556. 


I  believe  that  if  we  can  acquaint  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple with  the  peace  aims  of  the  American  people 
and  government,  there  will  be  no  war. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  wish  to  have  carried 
to  the  Soviet  people  the  text  of  this  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Congress. 


VOA  To  Broadcast  Resolution  on 
American  Friendship 

[Released  to  the  press  July  7] 

The  Voice  of  America  will  broadcast  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  McMahon-Ribicoff  "Friendship 
Resolution"  and  the  President's  transmittal  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviet  Government  twice  each  hour, 
24  hours  a  day,  for  the  next  3  days.  This  was  an- 
nounced today  by  the  Department  of  State,  which 
explained  that  these  broadcasts  would  make  known 
to  the  Soviet  people  that  President  Truman  had 
asked  the  Soviet  Government  to  disseminate  this 
resolution  of  American  friendship. 

In  addition  to  Russian,  the  Voice  has  been 
broadcasting  in  the  languages  of  the  Baltic  States 
taken  over  by  the  Soviet  Union :  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Esthonia.  The  Voice  has  also  been  broadcast- 
ing in  Ukrainian  and  has  recently  inaugurated 
new  programs  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Georgian,  Tatar, 
Azeri  (Azerbaijani),  Turkestani,  and  Armenian. 
All  these  languages  will  carry  the  "Friendship 
Resolution"  as  well  as  the  President's  message  to 
the  Kremlin. 

A  friendship  resolution  was  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  early  this  year.  The  final 
version,  which  was  approved  by  the  House  with 
the  Senate  concurring  on  June  26,  requested  the 
President  to  transmit  the  resolution  to  the  Soviet 
Government. 


President  Sends  Birthday  Greetings 
to  Paris 

[Released  to  the  press  July  8] 

The  President  today  sent  the  following  message 
to  Mayor  Pierre  de  Gaulle  of  Paris,  France,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  2000th  birthday  of  Paris : 

To  the  City  of  Light  on  its  2000th  birthday,  I  express 
the  profound  appreciation  of  free  men  for  the  contribu- 
tion Paris  has  made  throughout  its  long  life  to  knowledge, 
to  art,  and  to  the  virile  defense  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Christian  world. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


lu/y  16,   1951 
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Constant  Vigilance  to  Combat  Threat  of  Aggression 


Statement  by  W.  Averell  Harriman 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 1 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  again 
before  this  Committee.  I  have  a  brief  statement 
underlining  the  broader  aspects  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  which,  in  my  opinion,  make  it 
a  vital  and  integral  part  of  our  security  policies. 

I  first  want  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  to  you 
before— that  I  still  believe  it  is  possible  that  an- 
other world  war  can  be  prevented — providing  we 
give  the  essential  inspiration  and  leadership  to 
the  free  world,  and  that  we  act  with  wisdom  and 
vigor,  and  above  all,  consistency  of  purpose. 

As  the  threat  of  Communist  imperialism  has 
unfolded,  our  country  has  supported  unprec- 
edented policies  and  programs  which  have  been 
successful  in  thwarting  in  many  areas  the  Krem- 
lin's aggressive  designs.  Your  Committee  has 
played  a  notable  role  in  developing  and  carrying 
through  these  policies  and  programs. 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  in  the  acute  phases 
of  the  struggle.  The  effort  that  our  country  will 
be  required  to  make,  including  our  own  rearma- 
ment program  and  the  program  for  mutual  secu- 
rity, will  be  very  great  particularly  for  the  next 
3  or  4  years.  If  we  carry  out  these  programs 
effectively  and  are  successful  in  preventing  a  gen- 
eral war,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  tapering  off 
of  our  domestic  military  expenditures  and  a  sharp 
reduction  in  our  foreign  assistance.  The  greatest 
part  of  our  own  effort  and  that  of  our  allies  will 
be  to  build  the  necessary  military  forces  in  being 
and  trained  reserves,  and  to  produce  equipment 
needed  for  both.  When  this  build-up  has  been 
completed,  the  annual  cost  will  be  very  much  re- 
duced. Thus,  our  intensive  efforts  in  the  next  few 
years  will  be  in  fact  a  capital  investment  in 
security. 

The  Kremlin  respects  nothing  but  strength.  I 
firmly  believe  that  when  we  and  our  allies  are 
strong  enough  we  will  find  an  entirely  different 

1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
July  3  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on 
the  same  date. 
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political  situation  in  the  world.  Confidence  will 
replace  fear  among  the  free  countries.  The  Krem- 
lin will  find  that  it  must  adjust  its  policies,  and 
the  processes  of  disintegration  may  begin  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


Maintaining  all  Security  Programs 

To  arrive  at  this  situation,  however,  will  require 
our  carrying  out  all  of  the  security  programs  that 
we  are  now  planning — the  development  of  our 
own  military  strength,  aid  to  help  our  friends  and 
allies  rearm,  and  an  economic  program  for  an  ex- 
panding economy  in  the  free  world. 

There  would  be  only  disaster  if  we  attempted 
to  "go  it  alone."  Our  associates  can  develop  mil- 
itary forces  exceeding  our  own  in  manpower,  but 
these  forces  cannot  be  effectively  equipped  without 
our  help.  These  nations  have  not  the  industrial 
capacity  or  the  economic  resources  to  produce  in 
time  all  the  weapons  necessary  for  modern  war- 
fare. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  produce 
industrially  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together,  including  the  Soviet  bloc.  By  a  rel- 
atively small  investment  on  our  part  to  help  arm 
other  free  countries,  a  vast  addition  to  our  own 
and  to  world  security  can  be  attained.  To  me,  it 
is  untenable  that  we  should  deny  our  own  fighting 
men  the  benefit  of  well-equipped  allies,  should 
trouble  come. 

The  Kremlin  has  at  its  command  in  Russia  and 
its  satellites  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  industrial 
capacity  of  North  America  and  Western  Europe, 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  Russia  and  her  European  satellites  totals 
less  than  100  billion  dollars.  In  spite  of  their  pre- 
tensions for  peace,  the  Kremlin  rulers  are  forcing 
their  enslaved  populations  to  produce  for  militarj 
purposes  at  the  expense  of  civilian  needs  in  a  man- 
ner utterly  unthinkable  in  free  countries.  Thej 
are  exploiting  their  European  satellites  by  bring- 
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ig  clown  the  standard  of  living  of  these  unhappy 
eoples  to  that  of  Russia.  They  are  increasing 
lie  military  forces  of  these  satellites  and  divert- 
ig  output  for  Soviet  use. 

If  they  had  succeeded,  as  I  believe  they  thought 
ley  could,  in  taking  over  continental  Western 
lurope  through  subversion  during  the  economic 
haos  of  the  early  postwar  years,  they  would  have 
lore  than  doubled  the  industrial  resources  at  their 
mimand.  By  applying  the  same  system  of  ex- 
loitation  to  these  countries,  they  could  have  de- 
eloped  military  strength  of  staggering  dimen- 
10ns.  We  would,  at  best,  have  been  forced  into 
le  total  mobilization  of  a  garrison  state,  and  at 
•orst,  faced  with  an  unmanageable  situation. 

These  designs  were  thwarted  by  the  Marshall 
'Ian.  And  now,  through  the  North  Atlantic 
'reaty,  we  have  vigorous  allies  who  are  working 
ith  us  to  develop  and  combine  our  mutual 
:rength  in  a  common  effort  to  make  the  free  world 
nassailable  against  external  aggression  as  well 
3  internal  subversion. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  new  rearmament  effort, 
le  Marshall  Plan  would  have  accomplished  its 
urposes,  in  all  but  a  few  countries  with  special 
iffiQulties,  within  the  4  years  as  planned,  and  at 
cost  of  several  billion  dollars  less  than  originally 
stimated.  Continued  economic  and  technical  as- 
istance  to  Europe  is  now  required  on  a  much  re- 
uced  basis  to  make  possible  the  realization  of  its 
lilitary  potential,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  sustain 

sound  economic  base  from  which  increased  total 
roduction  can  be  developed. 


xpan ding  Production  In  Underdeveloped  Areas 

Military  strength  alone  can  not  win  this  has- 
tily ideological  struggle.  The  only  solid  foun- 
ation  on  which  to  build  security  is  economic  de- 
elopment — a  free  world  expanding  economy. 
)therwise,  we  would  be  building  on  quicksand, 
oi  expanding  economy  i9  essential  to  bear  the  cost 
f  adequate  military  forces  for  defense,  and  at  the 
ame  time  give  hope  to  free  men  for  a  better  life, 
^he  industrial  countries  can  increase  their  pro- 
uction  if  adequate  raw  materials  are  available. 
Ve,  in  this  country,  know  that  shortages  of  raw 
materials  now  limit  our  total  production.  The 
ame  is  true  in  Europe.  We  must  work  together 
o  increase  production  of  essential  raw  materials  in 
he  underdeveloped  countries.  This  will  have  the 
louble  value  of  making  it  possible  for  the  indus- 
rial  countries  to  expand  their  economies,  and  at 
he  same  time  improve  conditions  in  the  underde- 
eloped  areas. 

But  it  is  not  enough  only  to  expand  raw  mate- 
ials  production  in  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
rheir  va9t  populations  are  engaged  largely  in 
.griculture.  We  must  help  them  to  increase  their 
;ood  production.    I  know  you  are  familiar  with 


what  has  already  been  accomplished  with  our  help 
in  some  of  these  countries.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  need  our  technical  assistance  and  capital 
under  the  broad  concept  of  Point  Four. 

This  country  is  the  principal  reservoir  of  capital 
in  the  world.  It  should  be  our  policy  to  encourage 
as  far  as  possible  the  flow  of  private  capital  to 
contribute  to  the  needed  developments.  At  some 
time,  investments  must  also  be  made  through  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  those 
projects  which  are  not  appropriate  for  private 
financing,  such  as  improved  transportation,  power, 
irrigation,  drainage,  and  so  forth.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  approve  the  recommendation 
for  the  addition  of  one  billion  dollars  to  the  lend- 
ing authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  includes  some 
grant  funds  for  economic  development  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  increased  earnings  of  the 
countries  producing  raw  materials  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  finance  a  considerable  part  of 
their  development  needs.  However,  there  is  real 
need  for  the  grants  that  have  been  requested,  to 
set  in  motion  increased  production  and  to  help 
create  conditions  favorable  to  sound  future  inter- 
national investment.  It  is  planned  that  the  admin- 
istration of  grants  and  of  loans  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  be  closely  concerted  to  achieve 
the  over-all  objectives. 

The  reports  by  Gordon  Gray  and  by  the  Inter- 
national Development  Advisory  Board  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
their  interdependence  with  ourselves  and  the  other 
industrial  countries.  These  reports  bring  out 
clearly  the  dependence  of  our  economy  for  its  life 
and  expansion  on  the  development  of  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

We  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  imports 
from  overseas  for  such  raw  materials  as  manga- 
nese, tin,  natural  rubber,  chrome,  asbestos,  cobalt, 
crucible  graphite,  industrial  diamonds,  hard  fibers, 
and  a  number  of  other  metals  vital  to  military  pro- 
duction. We  also  require  very  large  imports  of 
other  basic  metals,  including  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
tungsten  and  uranium,  as  well  as  other  products 
such  as  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  and  wool. 

A  part  of  this  Mutual  Security  Program  is  di- 
rected towards  expanding  raw  materials  produc- 
tion abroad.  The  bulk  of  such  expansion  is  pri- 
vately financed,  or  promoted  through  Government 
loans  and  purchases  for  stockpiling  or  resale  for 
military  and  other  industrial  production.  Some 
of  the  development  projects  in  this  program,  more- 
over, are  for  transportation  and  other  purposes 
directly  related  to  strategic  materials  develop- 
ment. In  the  underdeveloped  areas  generally,  the 
program  is  designed  to  help  create  political  and 
economic  conditions  making  possible  expanded 
raw  materials  production  and  assuring  their  con- 
tinuing availability. 
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We  cannot  expect  political  stability  under  the 
conditions  of  misery  that  are  so  widespread.  The 
false  promises  of  communism  have  already  made 
alarming  inroads,  and  it  is  clearly  essential  that  we 
help  in  showing  that  real  improvement  in  economic 
conditions  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  free  society. 
This  requires  cooperative  policies  and  actions  on 
the  part  of  all  free  countries. 

A  danger  which  overhangs  us  all  is  that  of  in- 
flation. Like  an  infectious  disease,  it  spreads  from 
country  to  country.  We  must  not  only  combat  in- 
flation at  home  but  work  with  other  countries  to 
combat  it  on  an  international  basis.  Inflation  has 
already  caused  great  difficulties  in  the  rearma- 
ment effort  of  Western  Europe  as  well  as  in  our 
own. 


In  Relaxation  Lies  Greatest  Danger 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  all  is  the  danger 
of  relaxation.  Already,  with  the  hope  of  an  ar- 
mistice in  Korea,  there  are  those  who  are  asking 
whether  we  cannot  reduce  our  efforts.  Relaxation 
can  only  lead  to  disaster.  I  believe  that  the  United 
Nations  action  in  Korea  has  been  a  crucial  step 
in  preventing  another  world  war.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  our  greatly  enlarged  rearmament  program, 
however,  was  not  to  fight  the  Korean  war — but  to 
develop  strength  rapidly  to  prevent  a  world  war, 
or  to  be  prepared  should  it  be  forced  upon  us.  If 
we  were  to  relax  now,  the  sacrifice  of  our  men  in 
Korea  might  have  been  made  in  vain. 

I  believe  that  the  Kremlin  considers  the  attack 
on  Korea  as  a  major  blunder.  They  expected  to 
attain  an  easy  victory,  demoralize  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  discredit  American  leadership.  Not 
only  has  this  plan  failed,  but  the  aggression  in 
Korea  has  aroused  our  country  and  our  allies  to 
undertake  greatly  accelerated  rearmament  for  de- 
fense. The  Kremlin  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  have  us  think  that  we  can  safely  relax, 
while  the  Soviets  continue  to  build  their  military 
strength. 

The  Kremlin  is  convinced  that  free  society  can- 
not organize  itself  for  survival,  and  that  free  na- 
tions cannot  remain  united.  The  Kremlin  always 
seeks  to  divide  the  free  countries,  and  we  must 
be  ever  on  our  guard.  This  is  the  moment  when 
the  United  States  must  take  the  lead  in  going  for- 
ward vigorously  with  all  the  security  programs 
on  which  we  have  embarked.  I  earnestly  believe 
that  we  are  today  facing  a  supreme  test — whether 
we  are  prepared  to  make  the  present-day  efforts 
to  assure  our  security  and  the  continuing  growth 
and  vigor  of  a  free  society. 

U.N.   MEMBERS  DISCUSS  KOREA 

[Released  to  the  press  June  27] 

Representatives  of  the  16  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  with  forces  in  Korea  met  today  for  a 


regular  twice-a-week  briefing  on  the  military  situ- 
ation in  Korea.  The  representatives  also  dis- 
cussed briefly  the  statement  of  Jacob  A.  Malik  of 
June  23  and  various  comments  which  have  been 
made  thereon.  There  was  a  consensus  that  the 
situation  called  for  further  clarification,  and  it 
was  noted  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  obtain  such 
clarification. 

The  high  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  by  which  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  solemnly  bound,  oblige  them  to  take 
effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of 
the  peace.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these  pur- 
poses that  United  Nations  forces  have  been  and 
are  committed  in  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  also  enjoins  its 
Members  to  settle  their  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  justice  are  not  en- 
dangered. The  representatives  expressed  their 
view  that  their  governments  have  always  been  and 
still  are  ready  to  take  part  in  action  designed  to 
bring  about  a  genuine  and  enduring  peace  in 
Korea. 


President  Recommends  Termination 
of  State  of  War  With  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  9] 

The  President  has  today  sent  the  following  letter 
to  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Vice  President,  and  a  simi- 
lar letter  to  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  The  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  recovery  of  Europe  and  in  the 
strengthening  of  democratic  institutions  there 
makes  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to  end  the  status 
of  Germany  as  an  enemy  country.  Bit  by  bit  in 
recent  years  we  have  carried  out  a  policy,  agreed 
upon  with  our  allies,  of  building  up  a  freely 
elected  German  government,  and  returning  to  the 
German  people  an  increasing  degree  of  control 
over  their  affairs.  This  policy  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful. As  a  legal  matter,  however,  we  are  still 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany.  It  therefore  be- 
comes desirable,  in  pursuance  of  our  policy,  to 
bring  this  state  of  war  to  an  end. 

Six  years  ago,  when  the  wartime  allies  achieved 
complete  victory  over  Germany,  the  country  was 
destitute  and  there  was  no  effective  German  gov- 
ernment. Allied  control  was  the  only  way  to  man- 
age the  prostrate  country.  We  went  forward  with 
a  clearly  stated  policy  which  anticipated  that  after 
a  period  of  Allied  occupation  and  reconstruction 
we  would  be  able,  together  with  our  allies,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace  with  a  newly-established 
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jerman  government — a  government  truly  repre- 
entative  of  the  German  people,  willing  to  assume 
ts  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  world  com- 
nunity  and  anxious  to  work  with  its  free  neighbors 
n  maintaining  the  peace  and  fostering  the  pros- 
>erity  of  Europe. 

We  have  never  deviated  from  this  policy. 
Neither  have  our  British  and  French  allies.  Un- 
fortunately for  all  of  us,  however,  and  especially 
for  the  people  of  Germany,  Soviet  Russia  has  ac- 
ively  prevented  the  growth  of  a  representative 
lemocratic  government  in  a  unified  Germany,  and 
las  thus  made  impossible  for  the  time  being  the 
irrangement  of  a  final  peace  settlement.  The 
•Soviet  effort  has  been,  instead,  to  cut  the  eastern 
hird  of  Germany  away  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
ry  and  to  develop  it  as  a  province  of  the  new 
soviet  Empire. 

As  it  became  plain  that  we  could  not  expect 
soviet  cooperation  in  rebuilding  all  of  Germany 
is  a  self-respecting,  democratic  and  peaceful  na- 
ion,  we  were  forced  to  change  our  approach.  The 
iltimate  fulfillment  of  our  German  policy  had  been 
lelayed,  but  we  were  determined  to  do  all  we 
:ould  to  advance  that  policy  in  the  part  of  Ger- 
nany  under  our  control.  We  were  joined  in  our 
jfforts  by  the  British  and  French  governments, 
[fogether  with  them,  we  gave  the  German  people 
mder  our  jurisdiction  the  chance  to  create  their 
)wn  government.  Now,  approximately  two-thirds 
)f  the  area  of  prewar  Germany  and  three-fourths 
)f  the  German  people  are  free  of  Soviet  control, 
vithin  the  present  borders  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
Dublic  rests  on  a  democratic  constitution  worked 
)ut  by  representatives  of  the  people  themselves 
ind  approved  by  the  Western  Occupying  Powers. 
Since  its  birth  in  September  1949,  this  German 
government  has  shown  steadily  increasing  respon- 
sibility and  readiness  to  take  its  place  in  the  com- 
nunity  of  free  nations  and  to  do  its  share  toward 
juilding  peaceful  and  cooperative  relationships 
;vith  its  neighbors  of  the  West. 

On  their  side,  the  occupying  powers  have  shown 
faith  in  the  German  people  and  in  the  government 
:>f  the  Federal  Republic  by  a  continuing  process 
jf  relaxing  occupation  controls  on  the  one  hand 
ind  increasing  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Republic 
government's  responsibility  on  the  other.  This 
process  has  been  accompanied  by  a  changing  atti- 
tude on  both  sides.  The  relationship  of  conqueror 
md  conquered  is  being  replaced  by  the  relationship 
of  equality  which  we  expect  to  find  among  free 
nen  everywhere. 

Last  September,  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  took  an- 
other step  in  harmony  with  their  developing  pol- 
icy when  they  joined  in  the  following  statement 
regarding  continuation  of  a  state  of  war  with 
Germany : 

In  the  spirit  of  the  new  relationship  which  they  wish 
:o  establish  with  the  Federal  Republic,  the  three  govern- 


ments have  decided,  as  soon  as  action  can  be  taken  in 
all  three  countries  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  requirements,  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
in  their  domestic  legislation  to  terminate  the  state  of 
war  with  Germany. 

This  action  will  not  affect  the  rights  and  status  of  the 
Three  Powers  in  Germany,  which  rest  upon  other  bases. 
It  will,  however,  create  a  firmer  foundation  for  the  de- 
veloping structure  of  peaceful  and  friendly  relationships 
and  will  remove  disabilities  to  which  German  nationals 
are  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  other  nations  will  find  it 
possible  to  take  similar  action  in  accordance  with  their 
own  constitutional  practices. 

In  this  statement,  our  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  other  Western  Occupying  Powers 
clearly  recognized  the  desirability  of  bringing  the 
existing  technical  state  of  war  to  a  close,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  take  action  in  collaboration 
with  one  another  to  that  end.  Since  this  declara- 
tion was  issued,  discussions  have  been  held  with 
the  other  friendly  countries  who  are  also  in  a  tech- 
nical state  of  war  with  Germany,  and  most  of  them 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  take  similar 
action  in  the  near  future — thus  lifting  Germany 
from  its  present  enemy  status. 

Ending  the  state  of  war  with  Germany  will  have 
many  tangible  benefits.  Germans  who  wish  to 
travel  or  do  business  here  will  receive  the  status 
accorded  to  nationals  of  other  friendly  govern- 
ments. They  will  no  longer  be  classed  as  enemies. 
While  Germans  have  been  permitted  to  have  com- 
mercial relations  with  this  country  since  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  December  31,  1946, 
declaring  hostilities  at  an  end,  German  citizens  are 
still  subject  to  certain  disabilities,  particularly 
with  respect  to  suits  in  United  States  courts.  Gen- 
eral disabilities  of  this  kind  will  be  eliminated  by 
the  termination  of  the  present  state  of  war. 

The  termination  of  the  state  of  war  with  Ger- 
many will  not  affect  the  status  of  the  occupation. 
The  rights  of  the  occupying  powers  do  not  rest 
upon  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  as  such,  and 
will  not  be  affected  by  its  legal  termination.  The 
rights  of  the  occupying  powers  result  from  the 
conquest  of  Germany,  accompanied  by  the  disin- 
tegration and  disappearance  of  its  former  govern- 
ment, and  the  Allied  assumption  of  supreme 
authority.  We  are  not  surrendering  these  rights 
by  terminating  the  state  of  war.  We  do  intend, 
however,  in  agreement  with  our  allies,  to  grant  the 
Federal  Republic  increasing  authority  over  its 
own  affairs,  and  eventually  to  see  Germany  re- 
stored as  a  fully  sovereign  nation. 

Similarly,  the  termination  of  the  state  of  war 
will  not  affect  in  any  way  the  rights  or  privileges, 
such  as  the  right  to  reparations,  which  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  have  acquired  with  respect 
to  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  termi- 
nation of  the  state  of  war  shall  in  any  way  change 
or  alter  the  program,  which  Congress  has  author- 
ized, of  seizing,  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  German  property  in  this  country  on 
or  before  December  31,  1946,  and  using  the  pro- 
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ceeds  to  pay  just  and  legitimate  claims  arising 
from  the  war  in  accordance  with  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  The  vesting  of  German  property 
under  this  program  does  not  extend  to  property 
acquired  since  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Ger- 
many on  January  1,  1947,  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  It  is  limited  to  German  property 
and  rights  located  here  before  or  during  the  period 
of  hostilities. 

Most  of  this  German  property  has  already  been 
identified  and  vested.  This  government  does  not 
intend  to  embark  on  any  new  program  in  this  field. 
However,  some  of  the  property  already  subject 
to  vesting  is  believed  to  be  cloaked  or  hidden  and 
not  yet  discovered,  and  some  is  still  under  exami- 
nation or  subject  to  legal  proceedings.  Most  of  the 
property  remaining  unvested  is  involved  in  prob- 
lems of  conflicting  jurisdiction  between  this  and 
other  governments,  which  are  in  the  process  of 
settlement  by  negotiation  under  authority  of  legis- 
lation which  was  enacted  in  September  of  last 
year. 

Should  the  vesting  power  lapse  immediately, 
this  government  would  find  it  difficult  to  wind  up 
this  program  in  an  orderly  way,  or  to  carry  out 
its  commitments  for  the  equitable  settlement  of 
intergovernmental  differences  relating  to  enemy 
property. 

Completion  of  the  vesting  of  wartime  enemy 
property,  even  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  is 
commonly  accepted  practice  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  claims  between  the  nations  which 
were  at  war.  Our  peace  treaties  with  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  Rumania  and  Italy  all  authorize  the 
continued  vesting  and  retention  of  such  property. 

In  the  absence  of  treaty  provisions,  however, 
there  may  be  legal  obstacles  to  the  continued  vest- 
ing of  German  property,  after  the  termination  of 
the  state  of  war,  unless  there  are  changes  in  our 
existing  statutes.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  many  of  its  powers 
expire  at  the  "end  of  the  war,"  a  phrase  which  the 
Act  defines  to  mean  the  date  of  proclaiming  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  or 
an  earlier  date  fixed  by  Presidential  proclamation. 
There  is  some  doubt  that  the  vesting  powers  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  can  be  exercised 
after  the  termination  of  the  state  of  war,  unless 
expressly  provided  for  in  new  legislation. 

This  doubt  should  be  eliminated,  and  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  Congress  intends  the  vest- 
ing of  German  property  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing war  claims  to  continue. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  believe  that  the  best 
method  for  terminating  the  state  of  war  with  Ger- 
many would  be  by  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
legislation  in  advance  of  the  issuance  of  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation. 

Such  action  will  give  the  German  people  a  new 
demonstration  of  our  desire  to  help  bring  them 
back  to  membership  among  the  nations  of  the  free 
world.    It  will  represent  another  and  logical  step 


on  the  road  which  leads  toward  the  eventual  res- 
toration of  German  independence. 

I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  lay  this  matter 
before  the  Congress  for  its  consideration.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  Congress,  I  am  attaching  a 
draft  of  a  joint  resolution  that  would  be  appro- 
priate to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


[Enclosure] 
DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

To  terminate  the  state  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Germany. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the  state 
of  war  declared  to  exist  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Germany  by  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
Congress  approved  December  11,  1941,  shall  be  terminated 
and  such  termination  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the 
President  shall  by  proclamation  designate : 

Provided,  however,  that  notwithstanding  this  resolution 
and  such  proclamation  by  the  President;  any  property  or 
interest  which  prior  to  January  1,  1947,  was  subject  to 
vesting  or  seizure  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  of  October  6,  1917  (40  Stat.  411),  as 
amended,  or  which  has  heretofore  been  vested  or  seized 
under  that  Act,  including  accruals  to  or  proceeds  of  any 
such  property  or  interest,  shall  continue  to  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  this  resolution  had  not  been  adopted 
and  such  proclamation  had  not  been  issued.  Nothing 
herein  and  nothing  in  such  proclamation  shall  alter  the 
status,  as  it  existed  immediately  prior  hereto,  under  that 
Act,  of  Germany  or  of  any  person  with  respect  to  any  such 
property  or  interest. 


AP  Correspondent's  Trial  Called 
Travesty  of  Justice 

[Released  to  the  press  July  ^] 

The  mock  trial  of  the  Associated  Press  repre- 
sentative at  Prague,  William  N.  Oatis,  has  now 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  sentencing  is 
but  an  epilogue  to  this  ludicrous  travesty  of  justice 
in  which  the  victim  was  required  to  speak  his  pre- 
fabricated "confession"  as  a  part  of  a  public  spec- 
tacle exhibiting  all  the  usual  Communist  trial 
techniques.  This  was  prepared  and  rehearsed  in 
advance  under  police  auspices  and  by  customary 
Communist  police  procedures  when  Oatis  was  held 
incommunicado  for  70  days  between  his  arrest  and 
presentation  in  court. 

The  proceedings  revealed  the  flimsiest  kind  of 
alleged  "evidence,"  even  more  insubstantial  than 
the  Communists  are  accustomed  to  produce  in 
trumped-up  trials  of  this  type.  For  example,  the 
normal  routine  requests  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  news  reports,  openly  transmitted  by  wire,  were 
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distorted  into  "espionage  missions  on  orders  from 
centers  in  New  York  and  London." 

Such  an  attempted  hoax  on  the  intelligence  of 
world  opinion  will  fool  no  one.  While  it  had  all 
the  trappings  of  legal  procedure,  it  was  in  fact  a 
kangaroo  court  staged  before  the  klieg  lights  of 
propaganda.  Its  purpose  was  purely  intimida- 
:ion  and  propaganda  designed  to  strike  at  the 
Dhited  States  press  services  and  against  the  free 
press  of  the  world. 

The  "confession"  of  "espionage"  was  in  truth 
xit  the  admission  of  an  American  reporter  that, 
n  the  high  traditions  of  his  profession,  he  was  at- 
;empting  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions 
;o  report  a  true  picture  of  conditions  and  events  in 
Czechoslovakia  as  he  saw  them. 

The  Czechoslovak  regime  has  clearly  demon- 
itrated  that  it  considers  legitimate  and  normal 
lews  gathering  and  reporting  as  "espionage."  As 
he  prosecutor  publicly  stated,  Oatis  was  held  to 
>e  a  particularly  dangerous  "espionage"  agent 
>ecause  he  insisted  on  obtaining  accurate,  correct, 
nd  verified  information.  To  do  this  is  "a  crime," 
ccording  to  the  concepts  of  the  present  Czecho- 
lovak  authorities,  who  find  any  press  activity  ex- 
ept  the  transmission  of  official  propaganda  to  be 
espionage."  The  Czechoslovak  Government  thus 
ejects  completely  the  principle  of  freedom  of  in- 
ormation.  It  is  presumed  that  the  press  of  the 
ree  world  will  so  view  this  turning  back  of  the 
lock. 

The  proceedings  of  this  especially  arranged 
pectacle  also  included  a  number  of  groundless  ac- 
usations  against  the  American  Ambassador  and 
ther  members  of  the  United  States  Embassy  staff, 
"hese  were  invented  as  a  part  of  the  entire  propa- 
ganda performance  in  attacking  the  United  States. 

This  action  comes  as  a  climax  in  the  treatment  of 
American  citizens  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  has  ac- 
ordingly  been  necessary  to  recognize  that  it  is  no 
mger  safe  for  American  citizens  to  go  to  that 
ountry  and  to  prohibit  private  travel  there  until 
urther  notice. 

If  further  evidence  were  needed,  the  arrest,  the 
etention  for  months  without  access  to  friend,  Em- 
assy  representative,  or  trusted  legal  counsel,  the 
Dreed  "confession"  to  fabricated  charges,  the 
labby  "conviction"  of  William  N.  Oatis  shows 
lat  the  present  regime  in  Czechoslovakia  fears 
*uth,  hates  liberty,  and  knows  no  justice. 


I.  S.  Asks  Czechs  To  Free  Planes 

Released  to  the  press  June  26] 

Folloioing  is  the  text  of  a  note  sent  on  June  24  by  the 
nited  States  Ambassador  at  Prague,  Ellis  0.  Briggs,  to 
,e  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Viliam 
roky: 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Embassy's  Note 
o.  651  of  June  17 x  and  Your  Excellency's  reply 
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of  June  21  concerning  the  unintentional  landing 
near  Prague  on  June  8  of  two  United  States  jet 
planes,  the  pilots  of  which  are  still  being  detained 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 

Your  Excellency's  reply  takes  the  position  that 
notwithstanding  the  unequivocal  statements  made 
by  me  during  my  conversation  with  you  on  June 
15  and  confirmed  by  the  Embassy's  note  of  June 
17,  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  must  examine 
"whether  this  really  was  a  training  mission  and 
whether  the  Czechoslovak  aerial  border  has  truly 
been  violated  unintentionally."  Your  communica- 
tion indicates  that  the  investigation  is  still  in 
progress,  apparently  seeking  thereby  to  justify  the 
continued  detention  of  the  two  pilots. 

My  Government  directs  me  strongly  to  reiterate 
the  request  made  orally  on  June  15  and  repeated 
in  the  Embassy's  note  of  June  17  that  the  pilots 
in  question  be  released  without  further  delay. 
Your  Excellency  is  reminded  that  these  two  young 
men  have  already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak authorities  for  16  days,  although  all  the 
information  the  pilots  could  possibly  possess  con- 
cerning their  having  become  lost  on  a  training 
flight  and  their  landing  in  Czechoslovakia  must 
have  been  communicated  by  them  to  the  authori- 
ties during  the  first  few  hours,  if  not  during  the 
first  few  minutes  after  their  emergency  landing  in 
this  country  on  June  8. 

Your  Excellency  is  further  reminded  that  al- 
though during  our  conversation  on  June  15  you 
declared  the  pilots  are  not  prisoners,  they  have 
been  and  are  still  being  held  incommunicado,  and 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Embassy  to  visit  them 
and  ascertain  their  personal  welfare  have  been 
unavailing. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  in  Your  Excel- 
lency's note  that  the  United  States  planes  inten- 
tionally and  systematically  cross  the  Czechoslovak 
border,  my  Government  declares  that  such  charges 
are  false  and  furthermore  an  unintentional  cross- 
ing of  the  border  by  lost  planes,  as  occurred  on 
June  8,  does  not  constitute,  and  would  not  be  so 
considered  by  nations  generally,  "flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
national law  prohibiting  any  flights  of  military 
planes  over  the  territory  of  another  state  without 
its  express  consent." 

Furthermore,  with  reference  to  116  alleged  vio- 
lations of  Czechoslovak  territory  referred  to  in 
the  enclosure  to  Your  Excellency's  note  of  June 
21,  it  is  remarked  that  no  identification  numbers 
and  no  description  of  any  kind  concerning  the 
planes  are  given,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  for 
a  proper  investigation  to  be  made  by  the  appro- 
priate authorities.  I  may  mention  that  the  Em- 
bassy already  brought  to  the  Ministry's  attention 
the  importance  of  specific  data  to  support  alleged 
violations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  flight  to  enter  Czechoslovakia,  the  presence  of 
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<rUns  and  ammunition  therein  was  unintentional 
vis-a-vis  Czechoslovakia  as  was  the  presence  of  the 
aircraft  themselves.  Loaded  guns  are  frequently 
carried  on  United  States  military  aircraft  on  op- 
erational training  nights  within  the  United  States 
Zone  as  is  common  of  air  forces  of  all  nations  when 
planes  are  over  territory  within  their  jurisdiction. 
The  key  point  in  the  matter  after  all  is  that  the 
planes  were  lost  and  did  not  cross  the  Czecho- 
slovak frontier  by  intention. 

I  must  again  remind  the  Ministry,  as  the  Em- 
bassy did  in  Note  No.  558,  February  7,  that  no 
reply  was  received  to  the  Embassy's  Note  No.  422, 
August  28,  1950,  requesting  that  investigation  be 
made  of  a  number  of  violations  of  the  United 
States  Zone  of  Germany  by  Czechoslovak  air- 
craft The  aircraft  guilty  of  these  violations  were 
described  in  detail.  Also,  the  requested  assurances 
that  suitable  instructions  be  issued  to  Czechoslo- 
vak aviators  to  prevent  such  violations  have  not 
been  received.  Furthermore,  the  Embassy  has 
been  informed  that  such  violations  are  continuing. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  admit 
the  right  of  Czechoslovakia  to  continue  to  detain 
the  two  pilots  of  the  jet  planes  landing  here  un- 
intentionally on  June  8,  the  immediate  release  of 
whom  is  again  requested. 


U.S.  Condemns  Ruthless  Measures 
In  Hungary 

[Released  to  the  press  July  7] 

Following  is  the  substantive  portion  of  a  note 
which  the  American  Charge  cf  Affaires  in  Buda- 
pest, Gerald  A.  Mokma,  on  instructions  from  the 
Department  has  communicated  to  the  Hungarian 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  to  the  Hun- 
garian Government's  note  of  July  8,  which  alleged 
improper  activities  on  the  part  of  officers  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Hungary: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  categori- 
cally rejects  the  allegations  directed  against  the 
Legation  of  the  United  States  and  members  of 
its^staff  by  the  Hungarian  Government  in  its  note 
of  July  2  and  regards  the  demands  put  forward  by 
the  Hungarian  Government  on  the  basis  of  these 
charges  as  arbitrary  and  unwarranted.     The  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Legation  in  Hungary 
have  been  legitimate  in  every  respect  and  in  full 
conformity   with  international   diplomatic  prac- 
tice.    The  United  States  Government  concludes, 
therefore,  that  the  conduct  of  United  States  Lega- 
tion officials  has  been  called  into  question  only  to 
serve  the  propaganda  aims  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Archbishop  (irosz 
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establish  nothing  except  the  fact  that  the  Hun- 
garian authorities  are  continuing  by  ruthless  and 
unconscionable  measures  to  terrorize   the  Hun- 
garian people  into  mute  submission  to  the  existing 
regime  and  its  totalitarian  program.    In  this  in- 
stance, as  on  many  past  occasions,  the  Hungarian 
Government  has  contrived  a  tissue  of  falsehoods 
in  a  brazen  though  futile  attempt  to  justify  before 
the  world  its  continuing  campaign  to  crush  all 
dissent  and  to  suppress  the  human  rights   and 
fundamental  freedoms  of  its  citizens.     It  is  also 
evident  that  the  Hungarian  note  of  July  2  re- 
flects the  extreme  annoyance  of  the  Hungarian 
Government  that  the  Hungarian  people,  despite 
unending  Communist  propaganda  and  repression, 
continue  to  maintain  their  feelings  of  deep  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  as  well  as  their  firm 
confidence  that  the  United  States  Government  will 
not  cease  to  concern  itself  with  their  tragic  plight. 
Without  accepting  or  crediting  in  any  way  the 
preposterous  charges  which  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment has  advanced,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has   taken   the  decision   to   discontinue 
certain  cultural  and  informational  activities  men- 
tioned in  the  Hungarian  Government's  note,  since 
it  is  clear  that  the  Hungarian  Government  has 
rendered  impossible  the  maintenance  of  open  and 
normal  contacts  and  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
ai.d  information  between  the  two  peoples.     The 
United  States  Government  believes,  however,  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  in  this 
regard  will  be  viewed  with  deep  resentment  and 
regret  by  the  Hungarian  people,  who  have  shown 
a  great  interest  in  cultural  contacts  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  who  are  fully  aware  that 
this  policy  of  the  Hungarian  Government  is  aimed 
at  further  isolating  them  from  the  free  world.    By 
its  behavior  in  this  matter,  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment has  effectively  demonstrated  before  the 
entire  world  that  it  dare  not  tolerate,  even  to  a 
limited  degree  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  opinion. 


Italy  Cooperates  in  Defense  Effort 

[Released  to  the  press  June  SO] 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Ital- 
ian Government  through  Ambassador  James  C 
Dunn  at  Rome,  to  facilitate  the  movement  across 
Italy  of  supplies  for  United  States  forces  in  Eu 
rope.  These  supplies  will  move  through  the  Porl 
of  Leghorn  and  across  Italy  by  rail. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  this  movemen 
of  supplies  a  detachment  of  technical  personne 
from  United  States  forces  will  be  stationed  I 
Leghorn.  The  conclusion  of  this  arrangement  I 
another  demonstration  of  Italy's  cooperation  I 
the  mutual  defense  within  the  framework  of  th 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
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J.S.S.R.  and  Satellites  Denied 
mport  Tariff  Concessions 

Released  to  the  press  July  6] 

Sections  5  and  11  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
msion  Act  of  1951,  which  was  signed  recently  by 
'resident  Truman,  requires  the  President,  as  soon 
3  practicable,  to  take  action  to  deny  the  benefits 
f  trade  agreement  concessions  to  imports  from  the 
r.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  and  to  prevent  the  im- 
ortation  of  certain  furs  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Communist  China.  The  Department  of  State 
:cordingly  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  on 
une  23,  1951,  a  note  giving  notice,  according  to 
revisions  of  the  agreement,  of  the  termination  of 
le  commercial  agreement  of  August  4,  1937,  with 
le  U.S.S.R.  as  renewed  by  the  exchange  of  notes 
gned  on  July  31,  1942.  The  agreement  will  ter- 
linate  6  months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  in- 
flation to  terminate.  On  June  27  similar  action 
as  taken  to  terminate  the  provisional  commercial 
^reement  of  August  20,  1930,  with  Rumania, 
Inch  provides  for  a  30-day  notification  of  in- 
ntion  to  terminate. 

A  request  to  notify  the  Bulgarian  Government 
F  termination  of  the  provisional  commercial 
^reement  of  August  18,  1932,  with  Bulgaria  has 
;en  conveyed  to  the  Government  of  Switzerland. 
his  procedure  is  being  followed  in  view  of  the 
ispension  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
id  Bulgaria  in  February  1950.  The  agreement 
ith  Bulgaria  provides  for  advance  notice  of  three 
onths  for  denunciation. 

With  Hungary  and  Poland,  the  most-favored- 
xtion  provisions  in  customs  matters  are  parts  of 
-oader  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  con- 
ilar  rights.  In  the  treaty  between  the  United 
tates  and  Hungary  signed  June  24,  1925,  the 
ost-favored-nation  provisions  appear  in  article 
II.  In  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
oland,  signed  on  June  15, 1931,  the  most-favored- 
ition  provisions  are  contained  in  article  VI.  The 
'ungarian  treaty  requires  that  notice  of  termina- 
on  be  given  1  year  in  advance ;  the  Polish  treaty 
rescribes  a  6-month  period  of  notice. 

Notices  to  modify  these  treaties  by  terminating 
'tides  VII  and  VI  respectively,  or  to  terminate 
le  treaties  as  a  whole,  were  delivered  to  the  Hun- 
irian  and  Polish  representatives  in  Washington 
i  July  5,  1951.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  the 
resident  will  promptly  take  action  to  set  in  mo- 
on the  operation  of  section  5  (denial  of  tariff 
mcessions)  of  the  newly  enacted  Trade  Agree- 
lents  Extension  Act  in  the  case  of  satellite  coun- 
ties and  areas  with  which  the  United  States  has 
o  commercial  agreement,  as  well  as  section  11  ( fur 
nbargo)   with  respect  to  Communist  China. 

Texts  of  the  notes  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Rumania, 
hmgary,  and  Poland  follow  (text  of  the  note 
)  Bulgaria  will  be  released  when  notification  of 
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delivery  has  been  received  from  the  Government 
of  Switzerland)  : 

Note  to  U.S.S.R.  of  June  23: 
Sir: 

I  refer  to  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  on  July  31,  1942,  which  agreement 
continued  in  force  the  agreement  of  August  4, 
1937,  regarding  commercial  relations. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedure  prescribed  in 
the  above-mentioned  notes  of  July  31,  1942,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  gives 
notice  hereby  of  its  desire  that  the  agreement  be 
terminated,  and,  notice  having  thus  been  given,  the 
agreement  of  August  4,  1937,  as  renewed  and  con- 
tinued in  force,  will  terminate  six  months  from 
this  date. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high 
consideration. 

Mr.  Boris  I.  Karavaev, 

Charge  d? Affaires  ad  interim  of 

the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 


Note  to  Rumania  of  June  27 : 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  provisional  com- 
mercial agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Rumania,  signed  at  Bucharest  on 
August  20,  1930. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedure  prescribed  in 
the  above-mentioned  agreement,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  gives  notice 
hereby  of  its  intention  that  the  agreement  be  ter- 
minated, and,  notice  having  thus  been  given,  the 
agreement  of  August  20, 1930  will  terminate  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  this  note. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

The  Honorable 

Mihai  Magheru, 

Minister  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Re- 
public. 


Note  to  Hungary  of  July  5: 

Sir: 

Pursuant  to  Article  XXV  of  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce  and  Consular  Rights  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Hungary 
signed  at  Washington  on  June  24,  1925,  I  wish  to 
propose  modification  of  the  Treaty  by  the  termina- 
tion of  Article  VII. 

If  this  proposal  is  acceptable  to  the  Government 
of  the  Hungarian  People  s  Republic,  the  modifica- 
tion suggested  will  be  considered  effective  on  the 
date  of  the  acceptance. 

If,  however,  it  should  not  be  possible  to  reach 
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agreement  with  respect  to  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  it  is  considered  necessary  that 
the  Treaty  terminate  in  its  entirety.  Therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  prescribed  in 
Article  XXV  of  the  Treaty,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  gives  notice  that,  in 
the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion, the  Treaty  will,  pursuant  to  that  Article, 
terminate  one  year  from  the  date  of  this  note. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high 
consideration. 

Mr.  Lajos  Nagt, 

Charge  d? Affaires  ad  interim 

of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic. 


Note  to  Poland  of  July  5: 

Sir* 

Pursuant  to  Article  XXX  of  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce  and  Consular  Rights  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Poland 
signed  at  Washington  on  June  15, 1931, 1  wish  to 
propose  modification  of  the  Treaty  by  the  termi- 
nation of  Article  VI. 

If  this  proposal  is  acceptable  to  the  Government 
of  Poland,  the  modification  suggested  will  be  con- 
sidered effective  with  respect  to  territory  to  which 
the  treaty  may  be  applicable  on  the  date  of  the 
acceptance.  , 

If,  however,  it  should  not  be  possible  to  reacn 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  it  is  considered  necessary  that 
the  Treaty  terminate  in  its  entirety.  Therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  prescribed  in 
Article  XXX  of  the  Treaty,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  gives  notice  that,  m 
the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  proposed  modi- 
fication, the  Treaty  will,  pursuant  to  that  Article, 
terminate  six  months  from  the  date  of  this  note, 
with  respect  to  territory  to  which  the  treaty  may 
be  applicable. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high 
consideration. 

Mr.  Tadetjsz  Jaworski, 

Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  of  Poland. 

Export- Import  Bank  Bolsters  ECA  Aid 
to  Philippines 

[Released  to  the  press  June  16] 

The  American  Embassy  in  Manila  announced 
today  that  it  delivered  a  note  to  the  Philippine 
Government  stating  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  is,  in  further  implementation  of  the 
Bell  Mission  recommendations,1  prepared  to  enter 
into  discussions  with  the  Philippine  Government 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  6,  1950,  p.  723. 
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looking  toward  the  establishment  of  credits  for 
productive  projects  in  the  Philippines.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loan  operations  will  be  most 
closely  integrated  and  coordinated  with  the  Eca 
aid  program  and  will  together  comprise  a  single 
integrated  and  coordinated  program  of  U.  S.  aid 
to  the  Philippine  Government  designed  to  help 
build  economic  strength  in  the  Philippines  and 
assist  in  meeting  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
Philippine  people. 

The  aid  program  begun  by  the  United  States 
Government  on  April  6,  1951,  was  of  an  interim 
character  designed  to  promote  the  economic 
strengthening  and  betterment  of  the  Philippines. 
That  program,  for  which  15  million  dollars  has 
already  been  allocated,  resulted  from  the  substan- 
tial implementation  by  the  Philippine  Congress  of 
the  Quirino-Foster  Agreement  and  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  U.  S.  Economic  Survey  Mis- 
sion in  September  1950.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  May 
24,  1951,  on  foreign  aid  requested  funds  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Eca  to  make  addi- 
tional grants  to  the  Philippine  Government  in 
fiscal  year  1952  for  the  purpose  of  substantially 
expanding  the  initial  program  already  started  in 
the  Philippines. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  will 
send  representatives  to  the  Philippines  to  investi- 
gate and  develop  specific  loan  proposals  by  the 
Philippine  Government.  The  full  text  of  the  note 
delivered  by  the  American  Embassy  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  is  as  follows : 

The  economic  aid  program  launched  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  April  6,  1951,  was  of  an  interim 
character  designed  to  promote  the  economic  strengthen- 
ing and  betterment  of  the  Philippines  until  the  United 
States  Congress  could  be  asked  for  authority  to  establish 
an  enlarged  program  of  financial  and  technical  aid.  This 
program,  for  which  15  million  dollars  has  already  been 
allocated,  proceeded  from  the  substantial  implementation 
by  the  Philippine  Congress  of  the  Quirino-Foster  Agree- 
ment of  November  1950,  and  from  the  earlier  recommenda- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Economic  Survey  Mission  in  September 
1950. 

In  further  implementation  of  the  Quirino-Foster  Agree- 
ment (a)  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  May  24,  1951,  on  foreign  aid,  has 
requested  funds  which  would  make  possible  additional 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1952,  for  the  purpose  of  substantially 
expanding  the  initial  program  already  started  in  the 
Philippines  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration ; 
and  (b)  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  discussions  with  representatives  of 
the  Philippine  Government  looking  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  credits  for  productive  projects  in  the  Philippines. 

In  extension  of  grant  and  loan  assistance,  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
will  be  closely  associated  to  the  end  that  both  loans  and 
grants  shall  be  utilized  as  part  of  a  single  integrated  and 
coordinated  program  of  United  States  aid,  and  Philippine 
Government  efforts  designed  to  help  build  economic 
strength  in  the  Philippines  and  assist  in  meeting  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  Philippine  people. 

These  actions  reflect  the  confidence  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  continued  progress  will  be  made 
in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  United  States 
Economic  Survey  Mission. 
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Africa's  Role  in  the  Free  World  Today 


by  George  G.  McGhee 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs 1 


I  am  honored  to  take  part  in  this — the  first  Sum- 
mer Institute  on  Contemporary  Africa  to  be  held 
on  an  American  university  campus.  An  outstand- 
ing and  internationally  known  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  African  studies,  Professor  Herskovits,  has  for 
many  years  attracted  to  Northwestern  University 
African  specialists  from  all  over  the  world,  to 
concentrate  on  that  fabulous  area  lying  south  of 
the  Sahara  Desert.  In  turn,  he  has  sent  his  grad- 
uate students  to  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
Africa  to  undertake  field  studies.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  cooperate  in  some  of  these  endeavors  through 
the  Smith-Mundt,  Fulbright,  and  Point  Four  pro- 
grams. It  welcomes  the  opportunity  of  sending 
some  of  its  own  personnel  to  Evanston  this  sum- 
mer to  participate  in  this  Institute,  and  to  ex- 
change views  with  others  who  have  gathered  here 
to  advance  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
vast  African  Continent. 

For  my  brief  talk  this  evening,  I  will  offer  an 
analysis  of  the  role  that  Africa  plays  in  the  free 
world  today  and  then  discuss  what  the  free  world 
is  doing  for  Africa — in  particular  what  the  United 
States  is  doing  to  assist  in  the  development  of  that 
Continent  in  concert  with  the  metropolitan 
powers. 

Africa  today  remains  oriented  toward  the  free 
world  both  economically  and  politically,  but  we 
must  not  make  light  of  the  difficulties  which  face 
us — the  peoples  of  the  free  world — if  it  is  to  re- 
main so  oriented.  Communism  as  such  appears 
to  have  made  no  substantial  progress  in  the  area, 
but  continuation  of  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted.  Recent  developments  have  fo- 
cused attention  on  Africa's  increasingly  important 
role  in  global  affairs.  It  provides  a  sizable  pro- 
portion of  the  strategic  materials  now  required  by 
the  Western  powers,  including  such  minerals  as 
copper,  chrome,  cobalt,  manganese,  bauxite,  as- 

1  Address  made  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111.,  on  June  27  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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bestos,  tin,  industrial  diamonds,  and  uranium.  It 
also  provides  rubber,  sisal,  hardwoods,  hides,  fats, 
and  oils. 

Since  three-fourths  of  the  Continent's  inhabi- 
tants are  under  European  control,  and  the  sov- 
ereign countries  of  Africa  are  allied  both  economi- 
cally and  politically  with  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  Africa  is  firmly  associated  with  the  free 
world.  The  Europeans  regard  their  African  ter- 
ritories as  essential  to  their  economic  well-being, 
their  military  security,  and  their  political  position 
in  the  world  community.  Since  the  Second  World 
War,  Africa's  importance  to  them  has  been  greatly 
enhanced. 


A  Fertile  Field  for  Communism 

The  Soviet  rulers  have  also  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Africa  to  the  free 
world  and  are  accelerating  their  efforts  to  weaken 
European  prestige  and  control  with  the  hope  of 
ultimately  including  the  African  territories  in 
the  Soviet  bloc.  In  Africa  there  is  fortunately 
time  to  apply  preventive  rather  than  curative 
methods  against  communism.  But,  as  Elspeth 
Huxley  recently  pointed  out :  "We  run  a  race  with 
time,  on  the  one  hand,  our  good  intentions,  our 
needs,  and  our  resolve  to  remake  and  enlighten, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  and  gathering 
impatience  of  the  half-educated,  fed  on  the  vapor 
of  our  own  philosophy — to  be  done  with  an  alien 
ruler." 

Conditions  exist  in  many  parts  of  Africa  which 
could  well  play  into  the  hands  of  Communist  agi- 
tators— low  standards  of  living,  attitudes  of  white 
supremacy,  and  disintegration  of  tribal  authority. 
In  the  war  of  propaganda  and  diplomacy  which 
the  Soviets  are  waging  throughout  the  world,  the 
central  purpose  is  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  free 
world,  to  pit  against  each  other  Americans,  Euro- 
peans, Asians,  and  Africans.  Soviet  propagan- 
dists accuse  Americans  and  Europeans  of  talking 
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of  democracy  and  liberty  and  yet  confining  their 
application  to  a  small  minority.  The  Russians 
accuse  the  West  of  preaching  justice  and  practic- 
ing inequality,  leaving  masses  of  people  in  pov- 
erty. Russia  exploits  grievances  and  poverty,  in- 
cites resistance  to  authority,  and  encourages  class 
and  race  hatred. 

While  the  Russians  have  not  attempted  to  es- 
tablish states  in  Africa  based  on  Communist  ideol- 
ogy, they  desire  to  disrupt  the  existing  govern- 
ments and  create  revolutionary  conditions  which 
would,  if  successful,  react  unfavorably  on  Europe. 
Communists  in  Africa  infiltrate  wherever  possible 
into  labor  unions  and  nationalist  movements. 
They  attempt  to  subvert  to  Communist  ends,  move- 
ments sincerely  designed  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  African. 

In  meeting  the  Soviet  threat  in  Africa,  the 
Department  of  State  attempts  to  expose  Commun- 
ist lies  and  to  reveal  the  true  nature  of  "Soviet 
imperialism."  We  point  out  that  no  nation  in 
modern  times  has  annexed  so  much  territory,  or 
extended  its  ruthless  imperialistic  control  over 
so  many  of  her  neighbors,  as  has  Russia  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War;  that  since  1939 
the  Soviet  Union  has  actually  annexed  264,000 
square  miles  of  new  territory  with  more  than  24 
million  people.  Russia  rules  with  an  iron  hand 
over  nine  supposedly  sovereign  European  states, 
not  counting  her  dictatorial  occupation  of  Eastern 
Germany  and  her  interference  in  Chinese  affairs. 
We  point  out  Russia's  duplicity  in  posing  as 
the  champion  of  all  colonial  peoples  while  she 
herself  rejects  all  moral  and  ethical  standards  m 
her  treatment  of  peoples  under  her  control ;  that 
between  3  and  4  million  human  beings  are  in 
Russian  concentration  camps;  and  that  slave 
labor  forms  the  very  foundation  of  the  Soviet 
economy. 

Russia  is  herself  an  empire,  and  Russia's  treat- 
ment of  minorities  living  within  that  empire  is 
well  known.  In  1946,  for  example,  one-half  mil- 
lion Moslems  living  in  the  Caucasus,  Crimea,  and 
Volga  areas  were  exiled  to  Siberia.  Six  thousand 
mosques  and  8,000  Moslem  schools  were  converted 
to  stables,  dance  halls,  and  antireligious  museums. 
Wherever  Russian  communism  has  prevailed, 
there  has  resulted  loss  of  freedom  and  lowering 
of  standards  of  living.  While  Russia  proclaims 
elsewhere  in  the  world  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation, there  is,  neither  in  Russia  nor  in  her  colo- 
nial satellites,  freedom  of  self-government,  the 
right  of  peoples  to  live  their  own  lives— to  follow 
their  own  traditions. 

Preparations  for  Self-Government 

Exposing  the  falsities  of  Soviet  propaganda, 
however,  is  not  sufficient.  To  provide  an  answer 
to  Russia's  propaganda  we  must  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  the  principles  of  the  free  world  and  its  way 
of  life.    We  must  show  to  the  Africans  and  others 


that  their  individual  and  national  aspirations  can 
best  be  achieved  in  company  with  the  free  world 
community. 

We  could  do  much  worse  than  take  the  advice 
of  Chief  Kidahu  of  Tanganyika,  the  first  African 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  East  Africa, 
who  recently  suggested :  "The  prime  duty  of  Eu- 
ropean, Asian,  and  African  leaders  is  to  find  and 
develop  points  of  agreement."  He  added  signifi- 
cantly :  "We  Africans  will  not  be  misled  by  ex- 
tremists if  the  mass  of  the  people  come  to  feel  that 
the  Africans  are  being  given  fair  representation." 
If  a  true  partnership  can  be  worked  out  be- 
tween Europeans,  Africans,  Asians,  and  Amer- 
icans—based on  mutual  self-respect  and  under- 
standing and  the  acceptance  of  mutual  responsibil- 
ities—non-Africans will  be  less  apt  to  confuse  the 
African  of  today  with  his  unprivileged  grand- 
father, and  Africans  will  not  confuse  the  present- 
day  European  with  his  less  liberal  grandfather. 
Justified  resentment  against  the  practices  of  nine- 
teenth century  colonialism,  tainted  as  it  was  with 
human  exploitation  and  racial  discrimination,  will 
be  replaced  by  a  respect  for  the  constant  growth 
of  international  accountability  for  dependent 
peoples  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

Africans  rightly  insist,  however,  that  words 
must  be  backed  up  with  deeds.  On  the  whole,  the 
postwar  performance  of  the  metropolitan  powers 
shows  that  steps  are  being  taken  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Contrasted  with  the  retrogressive  Rus- 
sian imperialism,  in  fact,  the  so-called  capitalistic 
colonialism  appears  most  progressive.  Since  1945, 
countries  containing  over  550  millions  of  people 
have  become  independent.  Six  new  nations  of 
Asia — India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Indonesia — have  come  into  existence. 
In  addition,  there  are  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
Israel  in  the  Middle  East,  while  Libya,  Somali- 
land,  the  new  states  of  Indochina,  and  others  are 
moving  forward  toward  independence. 

Immediate  independence  is,  however,  not  the 
cure  for  all  colonial  problems.  The  United  States 
Government  has  always  maintained  that  prema- 
ture independence  for  primitive,  uneducated  peo- 
ples can  do  them  more  harm  than  good  and  subject 
them  to  an  exploitation  by  indigenous  leaders,  un- 
restrained by  the  civic  standards  that  come  with 
widespread  education,  that  can  be  just  as  ruthless 
as  that  of  aliens.  Also,  giving  full  independence 
to  peoples  unprepared  to  meet  aggression  or  sub- 
version can  endanger  not  only  the  peoples  them- 
selves but  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

It  is,  however,  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  orderly  movements 
toward  self-government.  We  have  followed  with 
interest,  therefore,  the  efforts  of  the  various  Eu- 
ropean governments  over  the  years  to  promote 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational 
advancement  of  the  peoples  in  African  territories 
and  the  spread  of  genuine  African  nationalism. 
African  nationalism  derives  in  part  from  the  acute 
nationalism  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
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and,  in  part,  is  a  reaction  to  foreign  propaganda 
against  colonialism.  It  is  also  derived,  however, 
from  an  emerging  belief  that  Africans  as  such 
must  stand  together. 

Establishing  a  Constitution  for  the  Gold  Coast 

Of  especial  interest  have  been  the  recent  polit- 
ical developments  in  British  West  Africa.  Jan- 
uary 1,  1951,  marked  an  historic  day  in  the  Gold 
Coast.  It  may  well  mark  an  historic  day  in  Africa. 
It  was  on  this  day  that  a  new  constitution  became 
effective  in  the  Gold  Coast,  establishing  popular 
elections  and  granting  to  the  African  himself 
broad  competence  over  his  own  affairs  for  the  first 
time  in  African  colonial  history.  This  last  month 
I  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming  to  Washington 
on  behalf  of  my  government  two  distinguished 
visitors  from  the  Gold  Coast,  Mr.  Nkrumah,  the 
Leader  of  Government  Business,  and  Mr.  Botsio, 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  Social  Welfare, 
following  Mr.  Nkrumah's  reception  of  an  honorary 
doctorate  at  his  alma  mater,  Lincoln  University. 

I  took  this  occasion  to  point  out  to  our  honored 
guests  that,  while  the  far-reaching  developments 
in  British  colonial  policy  had  produced  misgivings 
in  certain  quarters,  we  ourselves  had  no  such  mis- 
givings— that  we  had  observed  the  efficient  manner 
with  which  the  preliminary  stages  of  this  bold 
experiment  had  been  worked  out  cooperatively  be- 
tween the  British  officials  and  the  Africans,  and 
the  moderation  and  sense  of  responsibility  shown 
by  the  African  leaders  since  the  constitution  be- 
came operative.  I  pointed  out  that  we  were  con- 
fident that  this  significant  beginning  in  African 
administration  would  succeed;  that  it  must  suc- 
ceed in  order  to  prove  that  the  African  is  capable 
of  governing  himself.  I  also  cautioned  that  peo- 
ple were  watching  with  some  degree  of  anxiety, 
knowing  that  there  are  serious  obstacles  to  over- 
come. Foremost  among  these  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  unifying  a  diverse  people,  a  people  differing  in 
language  and  customs  and  in  degree  of  political 
consciousness  and  economic  development.  The 
boldness  of  the  experiment  could  only  be  measured 
in  the  light  of  these  difficulties. 

Mr.  Nkrumah  in  return  spoke  feelingly  of  his 
awareness  of  the  difficulties  and  the  responsibili- 
ties, as  well  as  the  opportunities,  involved  m  setting 
up  a  new  government  which  he  hoped  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  would  attain  full  dominion 
status  within  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Elections  will  soon  take  place  in  Nigeria,  and 
a  new  government  will  be  elected  under  the  new 
constitution  which  will,  like  the  Gold  Coast  Con- 
stitution, represent  a  significant  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  full  self-government.  These  and  other 
constitutional  developments  in  British  Africa  of- 
fer convincing  evidence  of  a  sincerity  of  purpose 
in  carrying  out  the  long-avowed  objectives  of  Brit- 
ish colonial  policy  of  advancing  dependent  peoples 
to  self-government  as  rapidly  as  conditions  per- 


mit. They  represent  an  incontestable  denial  of 
the  oft-repeated  charges  of  the  Kremlin  that  the 
British  and  other  European  nations  are  intent  on 
keeping  dependent  peoples  in  permanent  subjec- 
tion. Only  by  helping  responsible  African  leaders 
create  a  state  of  society  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  will  find  infinitely  preferable  to  the  alter- 
native offered  by  the  Communists,  can  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  African  be  assured  to  the  free 
world. 

Among  many  of  the  peoples  living  in  Africa, 
only  slightly  touched  by  modern  civilization,  the 
immediate  problem  is  not  political  status  but  im  • 
provement  of  health,  sanitation,  living  and  work- 
ing conditions,  and  education  and  training  in  the 
fundamentals  upon  which  successful  participation 
in  government  can  be  achieved. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  various  Member  nations  having  overseas  ter- 
ritories have  assumed  specific  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  dependent  peoples  of  Africa.  They 
have  declared  that  they  "recognize  the  principle 
that  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  ter- 
ritories are  paramount"  and  that  "they  accept  as 
a  sacred  trust  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  .  .  .  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  territories."  Furthermore,  in  accepting  the 
doctrine  of  international  accountability  they 
agreed  to  send  regularly  to  the  United  Nations 
information  on  the  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional conditions  in  their  colonies.  If  one  reviews 
these  reports  and  the  huge  development  and  wel- 
fare schemes  of  the  various  metropolitan  powers 
with  territories  in  Africa,  as  I  am  sure  you  plan 
to,  one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  since  World  War  II  to 
promote  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  peoples  of  their 
territories. 

To  summarize  them  only  briefly:  the  United 
Kingdom  has  allotted  some  500  million  dollars 
under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act 
of  1945  to  promote  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  colonies  and  the  welfare  of  their 
inhabitants.  By  the  end  of  March  1950,  10-year 
plans  for  23  British  territories  had  been  approved, 
providing  for  expenditures  on  specific  projects  of 
600  million  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  about  180  mil- 
lion dollars  includes  contributions  by  the  terri- 
tories themselves.  Most  of  the  planning  for  the 
projects  is  done  by  development  committees  in 
the  territories,  subject  to  over-all  approval  by  the 
Colonial  Office  in  London. 

Progress  in  Development  Programs 

Although  most  of  the  development  programs 
are  heavily  weighted  on  the  side  of  economic  de- 
velopment, they  also  stress  education,  health,  sani- 
tation, water  supply,  community  development,  and 
resettlement  of  populations  in  healthier  and  more 
fertile  areas.    Illustrative  of  the  latter  is  the  very 
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successful  Anchan  Kesettlement  Scheme  in  Ni- 
geria, which  was  accomplished  over  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years  after  World  War  II.  During 
this  time  a  native  population  of  some  60,000  living 
in  an  agriculturally  impoverished  area  infested 
with  tsetse  flies  was  moved  to  a  fertile  region  free 
from  the  scourge  of  sleeping  sickness.  This  was 
no  forced  transfer  of  unwilling  populations,  as  is 
so  common  in  the  Soviet  Empire,  but  was  carried 
out  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation.  The  An- 
chan Kesettlement  Scheme  provided  new  housing, 
health  facilities,  a  potable  water  supply,  and  neces- 
sary agricultural  equipment  for  the  resettled 
population. 

In  the  field  of  public  health  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  about  3  million  dollars  was  spent  in  the 
Gold  Coast  alone  during  fiscal  year  1949-50  for 
the  improvement  of  health  facilities.     A  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  and  several  hospitals  were 
constructed  in  the  Gold  Coast  during  that  time. 
In  1949-50  appropriations  for  education  in  the 
Gold    Coast    exceeded    $4,500,000.    Plans    were 
drafted  for  the  expansion  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education.     Recent  progress  in  tech- 
nical education  is  represented  by  the  reopening  of 
the  Government  Technical  School  at  Takoradi 
and  the  establishment  of  two  trade-training  cen- 
ters in   1948-49.    Construction   of   several   new 
technical  institutes  was  started  in  Kumasi  in  1949. 
The  Belgian  Congo  10- Year  Plan  which  was  an- 
nounced last  year  proposed  the  expenditure  of 
500  million  dollars  for  the  following  main  proj- 
ects: (1)  construction  of  a  railway  line  to  con- 
nect the  Lower  Congo  Katanga  Eailway  with  the 
Upper  Congo-Great  Lakes  Railways ;  (2)  electrifi- 
cation of  the  Matadi-Leopoldville  Railway;   (3) 
building  of  12,000  kilometers  of  roads;   (4)   en- 
largement and  reequipment  of  all  ports,  both  mari- 
time and  river  ones;   (5)  buoying  of  rivers  and 
improvement  of  their  channels;  (6)  construction 
of  a  new  airfield  at  Leopoldville,  and  seven  other 
airfields;     (7)    building    of    four    hydroelectric 
power  stations  and  increase  in  the  power  of  seven 
stations  already  commissioned;    (8)   building  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  depots,  building  of 
eight  new  hospitals  and  enlarging  and  improving 
of  24  others,  14  laboratories,  10  tuberculosis  sana- 
toria, 7  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  6  hospitals 
for  incurables.     In  addition,  there  is  planned  a 
vast  expansion  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  agricultural  and  professional  schools,  and 
eventually  a  university  college  in  the  Congo,  estab- 
lishment of  local  industries,  and  development  of 
vast  housing  schemes. 

Similarly,  the  French  Government  has  begun  an 
extensive  development  program  in  its  African 
territories,  and  is  planning  to  spend  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  li/2  billion  dollars  on  various 
projects.  Schools,  hospitals,  and  roads  will  be 
provided  to  many  primitive  and  backward  areas. 
Irrigation  and  hydroelectric  developments  are 
steadily  improving  the  supply  of  food  and  power 
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in  North  Africa.  In  French  West  Africa,  the 
Niger  Development  Scheme  has  introduced  the 
more  extensive  use  of  agricultural  machinery. 

In  general,  all  administrations  in  Africa  have 
been  concerned  with  increasing  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity so  as  to  eliminate  hunger  and  famine  and 
to  improve  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
native  diet.  Administrators  in  Africa  face  great 
obstacles  to  agricultural  development  because  of 
irregular  supply  or  total  lack  of  water,  soil  erosion, 
and  the  primitive  agricultural  methods  of  the 
native  populations. 

By  and  large,  the  most  concrete  accomplish- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion and  communications.  Basic  to  all  other  de- 
velopment programs  are  more  and  better  roads, 
ports,  railroads,  telephone  and  wireless  communi- 
cations. 

Various  forms  of  cooperation  exist  among  the 
administering  powers  in  Africa,  primarily  in  the 
fields  of  health,  labor,  control  of  animal  diseases, 
soil  conservation,  communications,  and  transpor- 
tation. An  international  organization  responsible 
for  supervising  these  cooperative  activities,  called 
the  Commission  for  Technical  Cooperation  South 
of  the  Sahara,  was  set  up  in  1949.  Numerous  con- 
ferences among  the  metropolitan  countries  have 
been  held  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  improving 
health  conditions,  labor  welfare,  soil  conservation, 
etc.  Many  special  bureaus  exist  under  the  Com- 
mission of  Technical  Cooperation  in  Africa  South 
of  the  Sahara,  which  deal  with  such  specific  prob- 
lems as  sleeping  sickness,  education,  et  cetera. 

ECA  Aid  to  African  Dependencies 

Through  Eca,  extensive  aid  has  been  provided, 
in  the  form  of  both  grants  and  loans,  to  the  African 
dependencies  of  France,  United  Kingdom,  Bel- 
gium, and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  Portugal. 

Since  France  has  elected  to  utilize  a  substantial 
portion  of  her  regularly  allotted  Eca  program 
funds  for  recovery  and  development  purposes  in 
her  overseas  territories,  as  well  as  considerable 
franc  allotments  from  EcA-generated  counterpart 
funds,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  the  large 
French  territories  south  of  the  Sahara  have  been 
the  largest  recipients  of  Eca  aid.  Altogether,  the 
French  have  used  approximately  285  million  dol- 
lars in  Eca  country  program  funds  for  territorial 
imports,  and,  in  addition,  about  140  million  dollars 
equivalent  in  local  currency  counterpart  funds  to 
the  overseas  territories. 

The  Eca  has  also  provided  considerable  aid, 
through  grants  and  loans,  to  the  African  De- 
pendent Overseas  Territories  from  a  special  re- 
serve fund  for  overseas  development.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  Eca  aid  approved  from  this 
source  to  British,  French,  and  Belgian  territories 
has  come  to  more  than  62  million  dollars.  As- 
sistance from  this  fund,  which  has  been  more 
and  more  closely  related  to  critical  sectors  in  the 
current  investment  programs  for  the  overseas  ter- 
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itories,  has  been  provided  in  support  of  a  wide 
ange  of  projects  including  road  developments, 
improvements  in  river  navigation  and  port  fa- 
ilities,  agricultural  projects,  power  installations 
rhere  these  are  required  in  support  of  expanding 
iroduction,  irrigation  schemes,  and  the  like. 
Aid  provided  through  Eca  has  also  been  made 
vailable  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance, 
through  May  31,  1951,  49  technical-assistance 
Tojects  in  the  dependent  overseas  territories  had 
>een  approved  by  Eca  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
710,000.  The  scope  of  assistance  thus  provided 
as  been  quite  wide,  including  surveys  of  mineral 
nd  other  resources,  engineering  aid  in  planning 
ransportation  routes,  and  recommendations  for 
ealth-control  measures.  In  the  handling  of 
hese  projects,  Eca  has  emphasized  continuously 
he  importance  of  transfer  of  "know-how"  to  local 
gchnicians  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  the  as- 
istance  provided  may  be  permanent  in  character. 

dditional  Assistance  Through  Point  Four 

While  Eca  has  given  substantial  assistance  to 
lie  dependent  overseas  territories  in  Africa,  little 
r  no  aid  has  been  extended  to  the  neighboring 
^dependent  countries.  The  Point  Four  agree- 
lents  which  have  been  signed  with  Liberia,  Libya, 
'ritrea,  and  Ethiopia  will  tend  to  fill  this  gap. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  was  the  first  of  the 
fidependent  countries  to  sign  a  Point  Four  agree- 
lent  with  the  United  States.  Liberia  has,  of 
ourse,  received  considerable  technical  and  finan- 
ial  aid  from  the  United  States  over  a  long  period, 
rhich  has  contributed  to  the  great  progress  made 
1  Liberia  in  the  last  10  years.  The  U.  S.  Navy, 
nth  the  use  of  lend-lease  funds  made  available 
uring  World  War  II,  constructed  a  20-million- 
ollar  port  at  the  capital  city  of  Monrovia  which 
5  supporting  Liberia's  economic  expansion.  The 
ost  of  this  port  is,  incidentally,  being  repaid  the 
Jnited  States  from  port  revenues.  An  airfield 
nd  several  roads  were  also  constructed  during  the 
ffir  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  aid  to  Liberia  has  not  been  confined  to 
wartime  efforts,  however.  Since  1944  we  have  had 
n  Economic  Mission  in  Liberia.  The  Mission  has 
onducted  surveys  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
esources  of  Liberia,  leading  to  the  development  of 
lany  of  these  resources  on  a  scale  never  previously 
nown  in  that  nation. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  also  had 

mission  in  Liberia  since  1944.  The  mission  has 
stablished  a  school  of  nursing,  has  trained  lab- 
ratory  technicians,  helped  in  a  malaria-control 
>rogram,  and  done  valuable  studies  of  tropical 
.iseases.  In  addition  to  these  missions,  the  United 
States  is  helping  in  the  development  of  Liberia 
hrough  the  instrument  of  the  Export-Import 
Jank  and  the  Point  Four  Program. 


The  Liberian  Point  Four  Program  was  designed 
to  coincide  with  a  proposed  Liberian  Government 
5-year  program  for  economic  development.  The 
number  of  technicians  already  assigned  to  Liberia 
is  the  largest  of  any  country  participating  in  the 
Point  Four  Program.  Projects  in  operation  in- 
clude development  and  improvement  of  Liberian 
agriculture,  public  health,  education,  public  works 
and  government  services.  The  program  for  fiscal 
1951  had  a  budget  of  $765,000  from  Point  Four 
funds.  The  Liberian  Government  agreed  to  allo- 
cate 20  percent  of  its  annual  revenue,  which  should 
exceed  7  million  dollars,  to  the  program. 

The  projects  under  Point  Four  for  Ethiopia, 
Libya,  and  Eritrea  are  still  in  the  planning  stages 
but  will  include  agricultural,  educational,  rural 
development,  and  transportation  undertakings 
which  will  enable  these  countries  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  peoples  and  will  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  play  an  increasingly  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  community  of  free  nations. 

Evidence  of  Cooperative  Activity 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  seen  that  there 
is  today  a  vast  ferment  of  cooperative  activity  in 
the  development  of  Africa.  It  will  be  effective 
only  if  all  concerned  have  an  appreciation  of  cer- 
tain basic  facts.  Europeans  and  Americans  hav- 
ing responsibilities  in  Africa  must  clearly  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  short  and  easy  path  to  eco- 
nomic development  which  ignores  the  social 
complex  and  the  psychological  needs  of  African 
society.  The  African  peoples  must  realize  that 
if  social  and  economic  evolution  is  to  become  inte- 
grated effectively  into  African  life,  then  they 
themselves  must  be  prepared  to  assume  a  large 
share  of  the  burden  and  responsibilities  which  it 
involves.  Both  African  and  non-African  must 
realize  that  each  has  a  separate  but  valuable  con- 
tribution to  make  in  the  development  of  this  vast 
Continent,  and  that  maximum  results  will  be  ob- 
tained only  by  combining  the  African  peoples' 
traditional  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  their  coun- 
try with  the  European  and  American  heritage  of 
scientific  and  industrial  advance. 

The  new  era  of  progress  and  growing  inde- 
pendence which  has  started  in  Africa  with  the 
help  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  stands  out  in 
bold  contrast  to  the  dark  spirit  of  reactionary 
colonialism  which  animates  Russian  expansionist 
philosophy.  The  peoples  of  Africa  must  realize 
that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  full  realization  of 
their  economic,  social,  and  spiritual  development 
lies  in  the  menace  of  Communist  imperialism, 
which  threatens  the  security  of  the  entire  free 
world  and  assures  for  the  Africans  as  colonial 
peoples — not  self-government  but  a  dark  future  of 
political  and  cultural  enslavement. 
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Further  Expansion  of  VOA  Programs 


[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 


The  Voice  of  America  will  step  up  its  campaign 
of  truth  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  inauguration 
Sunday,  June  24,  of  daily  broadcasts  in  Tatar, 
Turkestani,  Azerbaijani,  and  Armenian.  New 
programs  also  will  be  initiated  on  the  same  date  in 
Malayan  and  Burmese. 

Translated  statements  by  Vice  President  Bark- 
ley  will  be  broadcast  in  the  opening  Malayan  and 
Burmese  programs,  and  statements  by  Secretary 
Acheson,  translated  into  each  of  the  languages, 
will  be  used  in  all  six  of  the  inaugural  programs. 
The  Burmese  broadcast  also  will  include  a  state- 
ment by  James  Barrington,  Burmese  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  Armenian  program 
will  include  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  M.  Manigian, 
oldest  Armenian  minister  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  daily  15-minute  programs  to  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  beamed  from  transmitters  in  the 
United  States,  with  simultaneous  relays  by  broad- 
casting facilities  at  Munich  and  Tangier,  on  the 
following  schedule :  Tatar,  9  :  30  a.m.,  e.d.t.  (5 :  30 
p.m.  area  time);  Turkestani,  9:45  a.m.,  e.d.t. 
(6:45  p.m.,  area  time);  Azerbaijani,  10  a.m., 
e.d.t.  (6  p.m.,  area  time) ;  Armenian,  10:45  a.m., 
e.d.t.  (6 :  45  p.m.,  area  time) .  The  new  programs 
will  supplement  broadcasts  already  being  beamed 
to  listeners  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  Russian, 
Ukrainian,  and  Georgian. 

Additional  coverage  to  Soviet-controlled  areas 
has  recently  been  initiated  in  Estonian,  Latvian, 
and  Lithuanian  broadcasts. 

The  daily  15-minute  Malayan  and  Burmese  pro- 
grams will  be  broadcast  from  stateside  transmit- 
ters with  simultaneous  relay  by  Manila  and 
Honolulu.  The  schedule  will  be :  Malayan,  9 :  30 
a.m.,  e.d.t.  (9  p.m.,  area  time);  Burmese,  9:45 
a.m.,  e.d.t.  (8 :  15  p.m.,  area  time). 

All  of  the  new  programs  will  feature  news  and 
commentary. 

Also  on  June  24,  the  Voice  of  America  will  add 
daily  15-minute  programs  to  the  present  schedules 
in  Italian  and  Turldsh.  This  will  increase  the 
Italian  language  output  to  one  hour  and  25 
minutes  daily  and  the  Turkish  language  output 
to  one  hour  daily. 
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The  additions  will  increase  the  total  output  of 
the  Voice  of  America  to  more  than  48  program 
hours  daily  in  45  language  services  and  will  com- 
plete the  programing  expansion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  which  began  with  a  total  of  29  program 
hours  in  24  languages. 


SOVIET  MOSLEM  BROADCASTS 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the  Moslem  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  some  while  now,  the  Voice  of  America 
has  been  bringing  its  message  of  truth  and  liberty 
to  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  including  Islamic 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Today,  we  are  proud 
to  broadcast  to  the  Tatar,  the  Azerbaijani,  and 
the  Turkestani  peoples  in  the  U.S.S.R.  who  for 
more  than  three  decades  have  been  denied  access 
to  the  truth  by  the  Communists. 

We  Americans  admire  the  brave  manner  in 
which  all  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  includ- 
ing the  Tatars,  the  Azerbaijanis,  and  the  Turke- 
stanis  are  striving  to  maintain  their  religions,  their 
traditions,  their  own  way  of  life,  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Communist  regime  to  replace  religion  with 
godlessness,  to  replace  the  glorious  histories  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  false 
folklore  of  Stalinism. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  friendly 
regard  for  the  Moslem  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  proud  history  of  the  Tatars  of  the  Volga, 
who  have  maintained  their  ancient  culture  and 
traditions  despite  all  obstacles;  the  brave  Azer- 
baijanis and  other  mountain  people  of  the  Cau- 
casus whose  centuries-old  struggle  for  their 
human  rights  has  provided  some  of  history's  most 
glorious  pages;  the  peoples  of  Turkestan  whose 
ancient  cities  of  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  Merv,  and 
Tashkent  represent  monuments  of  a  lofty  culture; 
these,  like  the  other  God  fearing  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  regarded  by  us  Americans  as 
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tauncli  pillars  against  atheistic,  materialistic 
yranny. 

The  Voice  of  America  -will  henceforth  bring 
'ou  in  your  own  languages  the  truth  which  the 
communists  fear  and  try  to  keep  from  you.  We 
hall  tell  you  what  is  happening  in  the  free  world 
nd  particularly  in  those  regions  of  the  free  world 
inked  with  you  by  religion,  tradition,  and  culture. 
Ve  shall  keep  you  informed  of  the  aggressive  ac- 
ions  of  those  disturbing  world  peace.  We  shall 
ell  you  how  free  men  are  standing  firm  against 
he  further  spread  of  despotism. 

As  I  said  last  month  to  the  people  of  Georgia, 
he  goal  of  the  American  people  and  their  Gov- 
rnment  is  a  peaceful  world  where  all  men  can 
:ve  and  work  freely  and  happily,  without  want 
r  fear  and  with  the  right  to  worship  God  in  their 
wn  way.  This  is  our  vision  of  the  future;  we 
ivite  you  to  share  it. 

I  extend  to  you  Moslems  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
i  the  name  of  the  American  people,  our  sincere, 
riendly  greetings. 


OVIET  ARMENIAN  PROGRAM 

'tatement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
2W  words  to  the  people  of  Soviet  Armenia.  Here 
1  the  United  States,  a  quarter  of  a  million  Ameri- 
in  citizens  of  Armenian  origin  are  living  proof 
f  the  magnificent  character  and  spirit  of  this 
irile  race.  Among  the  leaders  in  American  life 
)day  we  find  such  names  as  Saroyan,  Mamoulian, 
nd  Kazanjian;  men  who  have  contributed  much 
)  the  cultural  and  scientific  progress  of  modern 
.merica.  Working  under  conditions  of  freedom 
ad  equality,  these  and  other  Americans  of  Arme- 
ian  origin  have  shown  that  the  same  people  who 
roduced  such  luminaries  in  the  fields  of  art  and 
terature  as  Mesrop,  Mashtots,  and  Mofses 
Jhorenadzi  can  contribute  in  every  field  of  en- 
eavor. 

Although  not  many  Americans  have  had  the 
ood  fortune  of  visiting  Armenia,  your  land  and 
eople  are  well  known  to  us.  We  admire  the 
rave  manner,  in  which  you,  like  the  other  peoples 
f  the  Soviet  Union,  have  succeeded  in  preserving 
our  national  personality,  your  ancient  traditions, 
rid  your  will  to  stand  up  for  your  human  rights. 
ou  are  known  to  us  as  a  people  who  early  adopted 
hristianity  and  maintained  a  Christian  culture 
nd  civilization  through  the  ages.  You,  like  the 
ther  God  fearing  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
re  regarded  by  us  Americans  as  staunch  pillars 
gainst  atheistic,  materialistic  tyranny. 

The  Voice  of  America  will,  henceforth,  bring 
ou  in  the  Armenian  language  the  truth  of  what 
;  happening  in  the  outside  world,  the  truth  which 
ie  Communists  are  trying  to  keep  from  you.    We 
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shall  keep  you  informed  of  the  aggressive  actions 
of  those  disturbing  world  peace.  We  shall  tell 
you  how  free  men  are  standing  firm  against  the 
further  spread  of  despotism. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  American  people  and 
their  Government  is  a  peaceful  world  where  all 
men  can  live  and  work  in  freedom,  without  want 
or  fear,  with  the  right  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way. 

This  is  America's  vision  of  the  future.  We  are 
confident  the  people  of  Soviet  Armenia  share  it. 

I  extend  to  you  Armenians  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people,  our  sincere  and  friendly  greet- 
ings. 


MALAYAN  PROGRAM 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

I  am  happy  to  greet  the  people  of  Singapore 
and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  today  on  this  new 
program  of  the  Voice  of  America  in  the  Malay 
language.  Through  these  daily  broadcasts  we 
hope  to  strengthen  the  friendship  that  has  existed 
between  us  for  so  many  years.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  welcome  this  opportunity  to  share 
our  ideas  and  ideals  with  you  in  Singapore  and  in 
the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

The  part  Malaya  is  taking  in  the  free  world 
struggle  to  preserve  the  peace  and  independence 
of  all  people  is  a  bright  ray  of  hope  in  these  dark 
hours.  Your  courageous  efforts  in  combating 
communism  on  the  home  front  and  the  words  and 
deeds  of  your  leaders  are  living  proof  of  your 
determination  to  build  a  world  in  which  all  peo- 
ples can  enjoy  peace  and  freedom. 

As  you  listen  to  this  new  program  and  hear  the 
voices  of  both  American  and  Malayan  friends, 
we  hope  it  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  American 
friendship  for  Malaya  and  Singapore  and  of  our 
common  aims  and  hopes. 

Statement  by  Vice  President  Barkley 

This  is  the  first  broadcast  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  people  of  Singapore  and  Malaya.  I  send 
you  greetings  from  the  American  people. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  learning  more  and 
more  each  day  about  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  our 
hope  that  these  Voice  of  America  broadcasts, 
which  you  will  hear  each  day,  will  tell  you  some- 
thing about  us.  I  hope  that  this  new  avenue  for 
the  transmission  of  information  and  knowledge 
will  strengthen  the  ties  of  Malayan-American 
friendship,  and  that  we  may  better  work  together 
for  our  mutual  desire  of  peace  in  the  world. 

Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Rush 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  to  you  today  on 
this  first  Voice  of  America  broadcast  in  Malay 
to  Singapore  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 
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The  daily  broadcasts  which  will  follow  will  be 
dedicated,  above  all,  to  reporting  the  facts  in  the 
world  situation.  I  hope  that  these  broadcasts  will 
prove  to  be  not  merely  a  message  from  the  United 
States  to  you  but  will  stimulate  the  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  ideas  between  us. 

We  in  America  have  learned  that  we  live  in  a 
world  in  which  each  is  dependent  in  a  very  real 
sense  upon  all.  We  believe  that  we  cannot  solve 
our  problems  unless  men  elsewhere  solve  theirs. 
We  see  the  single  great  problem  of  men  every- 
where to  be  that  of  creating  and  preserving  a  world 
in  which  all  nations  can  live  in  peace  and  move 
forward  to  a  better  life  for  all  their  citizens. 

I  know  that  these  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
in  the  Malayan  language  will  contribute  to  the 
understanding  and  friendship  between  our  peo- 
ples which  is  essential  to  the  great  constructive 
tasks  which  confront  us  both. 


PROGRAM  TO  BURMA 

Statement  by  Vice  President  Barkley 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  greet  the  people 
of  Burma  today  on  this  initial  broadcast  of  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in 
the  Burmese  language. 

Through  this  new  channel  of  education  and  in- 
formation, we  hope  to  strengthen  the  friendship 
that  has  existed  between  our  two  countries  for  so 
many  years.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  our  ideas 
and  ideals  with  you  in  Burma.  On  these  new  pro- 
grams, you  will  hear  from  both  Burmese  and 
American  friends,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
friendship  for  Burma,  which  is  so  pronounced  in 
the  United  States,  will  be  strengthened  by  these 
broadcasts. 

You  in  Burma  can  be  proud  of  the  part  your 
nation  is  playing  in  the  tremendous  world  struggle 
to  preserve  peace.  Your  courage  is  a  lantern  of 
hope  in  this  dark  period.  We  in  the  United 
States,  who  obtained  our  own  independence  less 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  can  understand  and 
appreciate  the  multitude  of  problems  faced  by  a 
new  independent  government  such  as  yours.  The 
words  and  deeds  of  your  leaders  are  an  inspiration 
to  us  and  to  free  people  everywhere. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

It  is  my  great  privilege  today  to  express  the 
good  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  Burma  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Voice  of  America  broadcast  in  the  Burmese 
language. 

It  is  more  important  today  than  ever  before,  for 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  have  a  full  and 
free  flow  of  information.    It  is  essential  that  the 


free  world  not  be  divided  by  barriers  between  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  free  men.  It  is  our  hope  that 
these  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  will  play  a 
great  part  in  the  elimination  of  those  barriers 
raised  by  distance  and  by  the  efforts  of  those  who 
wish  to  see  us  divided. 

The  peoples  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
have  watched  with  interest  and  deep  concern  the 
struggles  of  the  Union  of  Burma  to  consolidate 
its  position  within  the  family  of  free  nations  in 
the  face  of  adverse  domestic  conditions.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  courage  of  the  people  of  Burma  in 
the  face  of  these  difficulties  is  an  inspiring  one. 
The  faithfulness  of  the  Union  of  Burma  to  the 
principle  of  collective  security  under  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  gives  hope 
and  comfort  to  all  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  reaffirm  the 
friendship  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward the  people  of  Burma  and  to  send  to  you  our 
best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  future  as  a  democratic 
member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

Statement  by  James  Barrington 
Ambassador  of  Burma 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  on  this 
inauguration  of  the  Voice  of  America  Burmese 
service. 

It  is  now  nearly  4  years  since  the  Union  of 
Burma  entered  into  diplomatic  relationship  with 
the  United  States.  They  have  happily  been  years 
of  cordial  understanding  and  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries.  I  have  been  in  the  United 
States  now  for  nearly  9  months.  During  this  time, 
I  have  come  to  learn  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  genuine  interest  in  Burma  and  that 
they  and  their  Government  are  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  people.  This  in- 
terest and  solicitude  is  fully  reciprocated  by  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  Union  of  Burma. 
The  cultivation  and  strengthening  of  this  mutual 
interest  and  solicitude  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
not  only  for  our  two  countries  but  also  for  the 
world  in  general. 

With  every  year  that  passes,  science  draws  the 
countries  of  the  world  physically  closer  to  each 
other.  To  maintain  the  balance  of  the  world,  it  is 
imperative  that  this  performance  in  the  physical 
sphere  should  be  matched  by  corresponding  ad- 
vances in  the  political,  cultural,  and  spiritual 
spheres.  In  other  words,  the  peoples  of  the  world 
themselves  must  be  brought  closer.  Each  of  us 
must  not  only  be  able  to  present  our  own  point  of 
view  and  try  to  get  it  understood  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  but  we  must  in  turn  try  to  become 
acquainted  with,  and  endeavor  to  understand,  the 
points  of  view  of  the  other  peoples  who  inhabit 
the  globe. 

The  service  which  is  being  inaugurated  today  is 
a  step  in  this  general  direction.  As  such,  I  warmly 
welcome  it  and  wish  it  all  success. 
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Regional  Office  of  Private 
Enterprise  Cooperation  Opens 

[Released  to  the  press  July  J] 

A  southern  regional  office  to  work  with  busi- 
ness, industry  and  other  private  enterprise  in 
furthering  the  government's  international  in- 
formation and  educational  exchange  program  will 
Dpen  at  New  Orleans  July  2. 

A  branch  of  the  State  Department's  Office  of 
Private  Enterprise  Cooperation,  the  new  unit  will 
be  located  in  the  International  Trade  Mart. 
Vaughn  M.  Bryant,  formerly  director  of  public 
relations  for  International  House  at  New  Orleans, 
svill  be  in  charge. 

New  Orleans  was  selected  for  this  new  office 
Decause  of  its  importance  as  a  great  port  and  in- 
ternational gateway.  It  has  gained  widespread 
recognition  in  recent  years  for  its  unique  and 
effective  international  program  to  develop  world 
;rade  and  understanding. 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  in  pointing  out  the  reasons  for 
;he  selection  of  New  Orleans  for  the  southern  re- 
gional office,  said : 

We  consider  New  Orleans  the  gateway  between  the 
rast  mid-Continent  area  of  the  United  States  and  the 
■est  of  the  world,  particularly  Latin  America.  Our  office 
here  will  be  able  to  serve  this  area,  working  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  over  the 
South  from  Florida  to  Texas. 

The  Office  of  Private  Enterprise  Cooperation  was  cre- 
ited  nearly  3  years  ago  at  the  direction  of  Congress  to 
inlist  the  aid  and  support  of  business,  industry,  educa- 
ion,  and  other  private  enterprise  in  the  Campaign  of 
Cruth  against  Soviet-hate  propaganda.  A  branch  office 
v&s  later  opened  in  New  York  and  expanding  activities 
lave  now  resulted  in  the  New  Orleans  office  and  one 
>pened  in  San  Francisco  last  month. 

Today,  private  enterprise  is  working  in  hundreds  of 
lifferent  ways  with  the  government  in  its  far-flung  In- 
'ormation  and  Educational  Exchange  Program.  This  is 
he  Program  with  which  we  are  meeting  and  refuting  the 
Kremlin  lies  which  Moscow  is  hammering  out  24  hours 
i  day  in  a  ruthless  war  for  men's  minds. 

By  throwing  its  physical,  material,  and  financial  re- 
:ources  into  this  fight,  private  enterprise  here  in  the 
Jnited  States  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
iuccess  of  this  program  already.  Cooperation  by  private 
tnterprise  in  all  phases  of  our  operation  has  become  one 
>f  our  most  important  weapons. 

We  have  only  begun  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  this 
:ooperation,  however.  There  are  hundreds  of  new  ways 
n  which  private  enterprise  can  help,  and  we  know  that 
hroughout  the  South  there  are  projects  which  can  be 
indertaken  and  carried  out  which  will  have  a  telling 
iffect  in  our  campaign  to  make  friends  with  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  private  enterprise  cooperation  offices 
s  to  work  with  groups  to  develop  these  projects.  No 
msiness,  school,  club,  or  other  organization  is  too  small 
>r  too  large  to  help.  This  is  essentially  a  truth  cain- 
>aign  from  people  to  people.  We  need  all  the  friends 
sverywhere  we  can  get.  Moscow  would  stop  us  from 
;etting  them.  We  need  every  citizen  to  work  with  us 
tnd  we  want  his  interest,  his  suggestions,  and  his  help. 


Responsibility  for  Samoa  Transferred 
From  Navy  to  Interior  Department 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  29] 

I  have  today  signed  Executive  Orders  trans- 
ferring administrative  responsibility  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  for  American 
Samoa  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  effective  July  1,  1951. 

The  establishment  of  civilian  administration  in 
these  Island  areas  is  an  historic  event.  It  con- 
forms with  a  long-established  American  tradition 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  civil  populations  under 
civilian  authority.  It  is  one  further  step  in  the 
extension  of  additional  civil  rights  to  the  Island 
territories  under  our  jurisdiction.  A  similar 
transfer  of  responsibility  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  car- 
ried out  on  Guam  on  August  1,  1950,  simultane- 
ously with  the  enactment  of  organic  legislation  for 
that  Territory. 

For  50  years  American  Samoa  has  been  served 
well  and  faithfully  by  the  United  States  Navy, 
which,  as  the  administering  authority,  had  as  its 
primary  concern  the  well-being  of  the  Samoan 
people.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  United  States  Navy  has  exercised  similar  func- 
tions in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
The  concern  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  these  areas  was  an 
expression  of  the  interest  of  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  people  and 
culture  of  these  Pacific  Islands.  That  interest 
will  continue  and  will  grow  under  civilian  ad- 
ministration. The  experience  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  promoting  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  advancement  of  our  Territories 
will  serve  as  assurance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Islands  concerned  that  sound 
policies  looking  toward  their  welfare  will  be  car- 
ried forward  without  interruption  in  American 
Samoa  and  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  satisfaction  to  me 
that  this  transfer  of  responsibility  has  been  worked 
out  in  a  planned,  orderly  manner,  in  which  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  have  collaborated  through  administra- 
tive agreements.  These  agreements,  embodied  in 
memoranda  which  were  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, will  assure  the  people  of  the  Islands  con- 
cerned of  the  continuation  of  their  essential  serv- 
ices, and  will  assure  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  the  greatest  possible  economy  and  most  efficient 
administration. 


fu/y   16,    1957 
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Text  of  Executive  Order  10264  > 

Transfer  of  the  Administration  of  American  Samoa 
From  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior 

Whereas  the  Island  of  Tntuila  of  the  Samoan  group 
and  all  other  islands  of  the  group  east  of  longitude  171 
degrees  west  of  Greenwich,  known  as  American  Samoa, 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  by  Executive  Order  No.  125-A  of  February  19,  1900 ; 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  of  February  20,  1929,  45 
Stat.  1253,  provides  that  until  the  Congress  shall  provide 
for  the  government  of  such  islands  all  civil,  judicial,  and 
military  powers  shall  be  vested  in  such  person  or  persons 
and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  direct ;  and 

Whereas  a  committee  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  War,  the  Navy,  and  the  Interior  recommended  on 
June '  18,  1947,  that  administrative  responsibility  for 
American  Samoa  be  transferred  to  a  civilian  agency  of 
the  Government  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  as  de- 
termined by  the  President ;  and 

Whereas  plans  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  American  Samoa  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are 
embodied  in  a  memorandum  of  understanding  between 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  approved  by  me  on  September  23,  1949,  and  it  is 
the  view  of  the  two  departments,  as  expressed  in  that 
memorandum,  that  such  transfer  should  take  effect  on  or 
about  July  1,  1951 ;  and 

Whereas  the  transfer  of  administration  of  American 
Samoa  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  effective  July  1,  1951,  appears  to  be  in 
the  public  interest: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me  by  the  said  joint  resolution  of  February  20,  1929,  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows  : 

1  The  administration  of  American  Samoa  is  hereby 
transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  such  transfer  to  become  eifective 
on  July  1,  1951. 

2  The  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  shall  proceed  with  the  plans  for  the  trans- 
fer of  administration  of  American  Samoa  as  embodied 
in  the  above-mentioned  memorandum  of  understanding 
between  the  two  departments. 

3  When  the  transfer  of  administration  made  by  this 
order  becomes  effective,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate, 
and  in  harmony  with  applicable  law,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  government  in  American  Samoa. 

4  The  executive  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Departments  of  the  Navy  and  Interior  in  the  effectu- 
ation of  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

5.  The  said  Executive  order  of  February  19,  1900,  is 
revoked,  effective  July  1,  1951. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
June  29,  1951. 


Text  of  Executive  Order  10265  2 

Transfer  of  the  Administration  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  From  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Whereas  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  trust  territory)  was  placed 

1 16  Fed.  Reg.  6417. 
2 16  Fed.  Reg.  6419. 


under  the  trusteeship  system  established  by  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  by  means  of  a  trusteeship  agree- 
ment approved  by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  on  April  2,  1947,  and  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  July  18, 1947,  after  due  constitutional  process; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  under  the  terms  of  the 
trusteeship  agreement,  was  designated  as  the  administer- 
ing authority  of  the  trust  territory,  and  has  assumed 
obligations  for  the  government  thereof ;  and 

Whereas  Executive  Order  No.  9S75  of  July  18.  1947, 
delegated  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  trust  territory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  on  an  interim  basis ;  and 

Whereas  a  committee  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Interior  recommended  on  June  18,  1947, 
that  administrative  responsibility  for  the  trust  territory 
be  transferred  to  a  civilian  agency  of  the  Government  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date;  and 

Whereas  plans  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  the  trust  territory  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are 
embodied  in  a  memorandum  of  understanding  between 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  D"partment  of  the 
Interior,  approved  by  me  on  September  23,  1949.  and  it  is 
the  view  of  the  two  departments,  as  expressed  in  that 
memorandum,  that  such  transfer  should  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1951;  and 

Whereas  the  transfer  of  administration  of  the  trust 
territory  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  effective  July  1,  1951,  appears  to  be  in  the 
public  interest : 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  The  administration  of  the  trust  territory  is  hereby 
transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  such  transfer  to  become  effective  on 
July  1,  1951. 

2.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  shall  proceed  with  the  plans  for  the  transfer 
of  administration  of  the  trust  territory  as  embodied  in 
the  above-mentioned  memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  departments. 

3.  When  the  transfer  of  administration  made  by  this 
order  becomes  effective,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  and 
in  harmony  with  applicable  law,  for  the  administration 
of  civil  government  in  the  trust  territory  and  shall,  sub- 
ject to  such  policies  as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  and,  when  appropriate,  in  collaboration 
with  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government, 
carry  out  die  obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States 
as  the  administering  authority  of  the  trust  territory  under 
the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  approved  by  the 
United  States  on  July  18,  1947,  and  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations:  Provided,  however,  that  the  au- 
thority to  specify  parts  or  all  of  the  trust  territory  as 
closed  for  security  reasons  and  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  Article's  87  and  88  of  the  ('barter  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  applicable  to  such  closed  areas, 
in  accordance  with  Article  13  of  the  trusteeship  agreement, 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  President:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  keep  the 
Secretary  of  State  currently  informed  of  activities  in  the 
trust  territory  affecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  consult  the  Secretary  of  State  on  ques- 
tions of  policy  concerning  the  trust  territory  which  relate 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  that  all 
relations  between  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  appropriate  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  the  trust  territory  shall  be  conducted 
through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

4.  The  executive  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Departments  of  the  Navy  and  Interior  in  the  effectua- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  order. 
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The  Engineer  and  Point  Four 


Remarks  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Bennett 

Administrator  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration x 


Engineering  is  a  modest  profession.  It  does  not 
shout  its  accomplishments  from  the  housetops,  so 
that  most  people  are  unaware  of  the  contributions 
that  engineers  have  made  and  are  making  to  our 
safety,  well-being,  and  happiness. 

Science  makes  the  advancement  of  civilization 
possible,  but  it  is  the  engineers  who  apply  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  inventions  to  everyday  life 
for  the  benefit  of  ordinary  people.  Dr.  Fleming 
and  his  colleagues  gave  us  penicillin,  but  engi- 
neers worked  out  the  methods  of  mass-producing 
the  drug  and  bringing  it  within  reach  of  millions 
of  people.  Pasteur  found  how  to  combat  disease 
with  antitoxins,  but  engineers  put  those  life-saving 
materials  at  the  disposal  of  everybody.  Edison 
perfected  the  incandescent  lamp,  but  it  was  the 
engineers  who  spread  light  by  developing  tech- 
niques for  manufacturing  millions  of  bulbs  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  each.  McCormick  had  the  in- 
spiration to  build  a  mechanical  reaper  that  would 
do  the  work  of  hundreds  of  men,  but  engineers 
showed  us  how  to  produce  these  marvelous  ma- 
chines in  quantity,  so  that  no  one  in  our  country 
need  suffer  for  lack  of  daily  bread. 

Almost  everything  we  see  or  touch  in  our  daily 
life  is  in  some  way  the  product  of  an  engineer. 
Food  engineers  processed  our  breakfast  food.  The 
clothes  we  wear  are  spun,  woven,  colored,  cut,  and 
sewn  by  processes  evolved  by  engineers.  The  house 
we  live  in  was  built  according  to  engineering 
principles.  The  water  we  drink  from  the  tap  with- 
out a  qualm — and  this  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
of  the  world  where  it  can  be  done— is  safeguarded 
and  delivered  to  us  by  the  sanitary  and  the  chemi- 
cal engineer.  The  car  we  drive,  the  road  we 
travel—they  too  are  the  products  of  the  engineer's 
skill. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  how  dependent  we 
Americans  are  on  engineering  and  how  much  the 
engineer  has  contributed  to  our  modern  society, 
we  begin  to  realize  that  the  gap  between  our  condi- 

1  Made  before  the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  June  16. 
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tions  of  life  and  those  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  mainly  a  gap  in  engineering  skills. 

The  Point  Four  Program  is  designed  to  bridge 
that  gap  by  making  some  of  our  knowledge  and 
skill  available  to  other  people  in  their  struggle  for 
a  better  life,  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  various 
branches  of  engineering  must  play  an  important 
part  in  this  effort. 

Civil  Engineering 

One  of  the  major  handicaps  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  is  lack  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications. Take  Africa  as  an  example — a 
continent  more  than  5,400  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  4,500  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  no 
through  routes,  either  railroads  or  highways,  for 
transporting  people  or  merchandise.  In  fact 
there  are  few  miles  of  railroads  or  reliable  high- 
ways on  the  whole  continent.  The  same  problem 
exists  in  many  parts  of  Latin  America  and  Asia. 
In  some  areas  the  wheel  is  still  unknown.  Yet  the 
building  of  roads  is  possibly  the  greatest  single 
means  of  opening  up  new  regions  to  development 
and  quickening  the  economic  life  of  a  people. 

Under  Point  Four  we  are  sending  engineers  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  countries  that  ask 
for  technical  help  in  solving  their  transportation 
problems.  Often,  their  surveying  and  planning 
paves  the  way  for  private  American  engineering 
firms  to  build  roads  under  contract.  We  hope  that 
the  services  of  private  companies  will  be  increas- 
ingly in  demand  as  our  Point  Four  technicians 
point  up  the  need  of  building  roads  and  show  how 
it  can  be  done. 

In  Bolivia  there  is  a  great  potential  food-pro- 
ducing region,  larger  than  Texas,  lying  east  of  the 
high  Andes.  American  agricultural  technicians 
are  working  with  the  Bolivians  to  solve  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  growing  food,  raising  cattle,  and 
cutting  timber  under  humid,  tropical  conditions. 
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But  probably  the  real  key  to  the  situation  is  trans- 
portation to  get  the  food  from  the  fertile  lowlands 
to  the  food-deficient  high  plains  of  the  Andes, 
where  the  majority  of  the  Bolivian  population  is 
concentrated.  A  highway  is  now  being  built  by 
American  contractors  to  connect  with  a  railroad 
leading  to  the  capital.  The  Bolivian  Government 
is  paying  for  this,  partly  with  its  own  funds  and 
partly  with  a  loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 


Aeronautical  Engineering 

Many  of  these  countries,  although  still  needing 
railroads  and  highways  for  bulk  transportation, 
have  leaped  into  the  air  age  while  still  depending 
mainly  on  the  oxcart.  In  some  countries  the  air- 
plane is  the  only  means  of  cross-country  travel. 
They  need  new,  improved  airports  and  all  the 
services  that  go  with  air  transportation.  Aero- 
nautical engineering  itself,  with  its  constant  im- 
provement of  plane  design  and  performance,  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  these  countries. 


Nautical  Engineering 

Some  underdeveloped  areas  possess  extensive 
water-highways — great  river  systems  like  the 
Amazon,  which  could  accommodate  far  more  ship- 
ping than  is  now  using  these  waters. 

This  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  challenge  to 
nautical  engineering.  There  must  be  ways,  yet 
undiscovered,  for  designing  craft  for  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  operation  in  areas  where 
waterways  are  the  main  arteries  of  travel  and 
trade. 

Harbor  development  and  dock  facilities  are  also 
among  the  urgent  needs  of  many  countries  that 
want  to  expand  their  foreign  trade.  When  I  was 
in  Ecuador  recently,  the  Government  there  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  American  engineers  in 
developing  plans  for  opening  up  the  port  of  Guay- 
aquil to  ocean  shipping,  so  that  large  ships  could 
take  on  and  discharge  cargo  there,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  stop  some  distance  down  the  river  and  use 
"lighters,"  as  at  present.  We  promptly  sent  an 
experienced  American  engineer  to  look  into  the 
possibilities  of  that  project. 

Sanitary  Engineering 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  this  country 
we  take  safe-drinking  water  for  granted.  Even 
in  the  capital  cities  of  most  other  countries,  the 
American  visitor  doesn't  dare  drink  water  from 
the  tap  for  fear  of  water-borne  diseases,  which  are 
common  in  those  countries  and  are  a  main  cause 
of  death  and  sickness.  Many  young  doctors  in  the 
United  States  have  never  seen  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  used  to  be  prevalent  in  this  country 


too.  Our  sanitary  engineers  in  our  public-health 
services  have  given  us  safe  drinking  water  and 
efficient  sewage  and  waste  disposal  systems.  What 
has  been  done  in  this  country  can  be  done,  and 
urgently  needs  to  be  done,  in  other  countries  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  people. 

Our  records  are  filled  with  examples  of  amaz- 
ing results  achieved  by  American  sanitary  engi- 
neers working  abroad.  The  water  supply  and 
sewage  systems  they  have  planned  and  supervised 
in  communities  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Chile,  and  other 
countries  have  brought  a  dramatic  drop  in  typhoid 
and  dysentery.  .  The  draining  of  swamps,  coupled 
with  the  application  of  insecticides  and  other 
measures,  has  brought  an  equally  dramatic  reduc- 
tion in  the  incidence  of  malaria,  the  scourge  of 
the  Tropics. 

Geological  and  Mining  Engineering 

We  all  know  that  one  of  man's  great  sources  of 
real  wealth  is  the  minerals  brought  out  of  the 
ground.  Yet  probably  half  the  world  has  never 
had  a  thorough  geological  survey  with  modern 
methods.  Most  people  consider  Africa  a  poor  con- 
tinent, without  stopping  to  think  of  the  gold,  dia- 
monds, and  other  treasures  taken  from  African 
mines. 

Yet  today  precious  metals  and  gems  are  not  the 
most  valuable  materials  we  get  from  the  earth. 
In  the  aggregate,  the  oil  and  coal  extracted  every 
year  are  worth  far  more  than  the  gold  and  dia- 
monds. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  many  countries  is 
to  find  and  use  sources  of  economical  fuel.  The 
baser  metals,  including  iron  ore,  are  essential  to 
economic  development.  Nor  are  metals  and  fuels 
all  we  need.  I  was  told  recently  in  Bolivia,  where 
fortunes  in  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  other  minerals 
have  been  mined,  that  the  Government  would  like 
to  have  a  geological  survey  in  the  hope  of  finding, 
among  other  things,  phosphate  and  lime  that 
would  help  the  country  produce  enough  food. 

Under  Point  Four,  we  have  geologists  in  12 
countries  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  help- 
ing to  make  inventories  of  mineral  wealth  and 
ground  water  supplies.  In  some  instances,  our 
mining  engineers  are  helping  to  work  out  more 
economical  and  efficient  extraction  methods. 
American  geologists  working  with  Brazilian  geol- 
ogists have  scientifically  confirmed  the  existence 
of  rich  manganese  deposits,  with  the  result  that 
American  steel  companies  are  going  into  part- 
nership with  Brazilian  capital  to  develop  these 
deposits.  I  am  convinced  that  unknown  treasures 
remain  to  be  discovered  and  mined  in  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
our  geological  and  mining  engineers  can  help  the 
people  of  those  countries  find  and  develop  vast 
new  sources  of  wealth. 
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lectrical  Engineering 

Many  countries  without  coal  or  oil  have  another 
Teat  source  of  energy— waterpower.  Civiliza- 
ion  really  begins  with  the  harnessing  of  heat  en- 
ro-y  for  the  work  of  man.  Human  slavery  has 
>een  eliminated  largely  because  man  has  found 
)ther  and  far  more  efficient  sources  of  energy— 
nechanical  power  that  has  enabled  our  own  people 
n  this  country  to  multiply  their  own  physical 
itrength  many  times  over.  Our  coal,  oil,  and 
vaterpower  have  made  possible  our  amazing  m- 
iustrial  development,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Britain,  Germany,  and  other  industrialized  na- 
tions. And  rural  electrification  has  done  more  to 
increase  our  agricultural  production  than  many  of 
is  realize. 

The  same  thing  can  be  done  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  We  know  that  Africa,  for  example,  has 
some  of  the  greatest  unused  waterpower  in  the 
world— in  the  Nile,  the  Zambezi,  and  other  rivers. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  the  development  and  utilization  of  hydro- 
electric power,  America  can  furnish  much  of  the 
engineering  knowledge  to  provide  other  countries 
with  the  mechanical  energy  that  is  essential  for 
their  progress. 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  varied  and  most  promis- 
ing fields  of  all.  Most  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  are  in  the  Tropics,  where  the  rain  falls 
in  torrents  in  some  seasons  and  there  is  drought  in 
other  seasons.  Under  these  conditions  the  nu- 
trients are  rapidly  leached  out  of  the  soil.  When 
we  clear  and  cultivate  the  land  under  these  condi- 
tions, we  have  to  protect  it  with  dams,  catchments, 
terracing,  cover  crops,  and  other  methods  that  are 
well-known.  These  measures  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  top  soil  from  washing  away  and  the  plant 
food  from  being  lost. 

The  major  limiting  factor  on  food  production 
and  economic  development  in  general  in  the  semi- 
arid  areas  of  North  Africa  and  the  Near  East  is 
lack  of  water.    The  people  of  that  area  need  to 
store  up  the  water  in  the  rainy  season  and  use  it 
for  irrigation  in  the  dry  season.    The  Romans 
largely  solved  that  problem  2,000  years  ago.     All 
through  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  we  find 
the  remnants  of  the  dams,  reservoirs,  and  canals 
which  in  Roman  times  enabled  that  area  to  support 
much  larger  populations  than  can  exist  there 
today.    We  recently  made  a  contract  with  the 
American  engineering  firm  of  Knappen,  Tibbetts, 
and  Abbott  to  go  into  Jordan  and  show  the  people 
how  to  restore  and  expand  these  old  Roman  works 
so  that  they  will  have  enough  water.     The  same 
thing  can  be  done  in  other  countries  of  that  area. 
It  is  not  a  costly  process,  because  most  of  the  work 
can  be  done  by  the  people  themselves,  with  local 
materials. 
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We  have  many  examples  in  the  western  part  of 
our  own  country  of  what  can  be  done  to  bring 
more  land  under  cultivation  by  irrigation.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  attending  the  opening  in  Au- 
gust of  the  Central  Valley  project  m  California, 
developed  by  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  ot  Rec- 
lamation. This  project  will  make  it  possible  to 
move  water  from  the  shadows  of  Mount  bnasta 
500  miles  southward  to  the  Central  Valley  where 
it  is  needed  to  make  more  land  productive,  lhis 
is  a  dramatic  example  of  what  can  be  done  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation. 

I  want  to  explain,  however,  that  Point  Four  is 
not  in  the  business  of  building  or  financing  large- 
scale  projects  in  other  countries.  We  help  with 
the  planning  and  technical  direction,  but  the  cost 
of  construction  must  be  borne  by  the  other  country 
with  its  own  money,  with  help  from  private  in- 
vestors, or  with  loans  from  international  lending 
agencies.  Many  of  these  projects  can  be  financed 
on  a  self -liquidating  basis.  At  any  rate,  the  cost 
need  not  fall  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

For  the  last  8  or  9  years,  American  agricultural 
technicians,  including  engineers,  have  been  coop- 
erating with  Peru  in  a  joint  service  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Jack  Neale  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  just 
one  of  the  things  that  have  been  done. 

Along  the  coast  of  Peru,  as  you  know,  is  a  strip 
of  desert,  caused  by  unusual  climatic  conditions. 
There  is  no  vegetation  except  where  the  tew  rivers 
run  from  the  mountains  into  the  sea,  and  some- 
times even  these  dry  up.  One  such  river  is  the 
Piura,  in  northern  Peru.  In  normal  years  the 
farmers  in  the  Piura  Valley  grow  the  only  crop 
of  long-staple  Pima  cotton  in  Peru  It  sells  at  a 
premium  and  ordinarily  brings  in  about  8  million 
dollars  a  year.  But  for  the  last  3  years  the  river 
has  practically  dried  up.  The  loss  in  the  cotton 
crop   is  conservatively  estimated   at   15   million 

dollars.  , 

Nearby  is  another  river  that  does  not  dry  up. 
Agricultural  engineers  of  the  joint  service  made 
studies  that  showed  that  the  waters  of  the  con- 
stantly flowing  river  could  be  diverted  to  the 
Piura  This  would  not  only  assure  a  cotton  crop 
every  year,  but  also  add  another  50,000  acres  to 
the  75  000  now  under  cultivation.  As  a  result  ot 
those  studies,  the  Peruvian  Government  is  now 
considering  contracting  with  an  American  engi- 
neering firm  to  construct  a  short  tunnel  to  save 
the  cotton  farmers.  m      . 

Even  more  important  than  bringing  new  land 
under  cultivation,  however,  is  the  multitude  ot 
little  things  which,  repeated  by  large  numbers  ot 
farmers,  are  increasing  production  on  the  land 
already  in  use.  These  are  simple  things.  In  some 
cases,  it  means  designing  a  suitable  steel  plow  to 
replace  or  supplement  an  inefficient  wooden  plow. 
It  means  introducing  a  little  better  cultivating 
or  threshing  implement.    We  need  engineers  with 
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the  vision  and  the  ability  to  work  out  and  adapt 
these  simple  improvements  that  the  people  them- 
selves can  apply  with  their  own  resources. 

Food  Engineering 

In  most  underdeveloped  areas,  harvesttime  is 
feast  time;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  hungry  time. 
The  people  have  no  way  of  conserving  food  in 
order  to  tide  them  over  to  the  next  harvest.  In 
the  United  States,  we  probably  lose  10  percent  of 
our  agricultural  products  through  spoilage,  insect 
infestation,  and  waste.  In  some  countries,  the  loss 
must  be  25  percent  or  more.  In  Africa  I  have  seen 
millions  of  cattle,  and  not  a  packing  plant. 

In  parts  of  Costa  Rica  the  farmers  can  produce 
two  crops  of  corn  a  year,  but  the  rainfall  is  so 
heavy  that  the  grain  sprouts  on  the  stalk,  and  much 
of  what  is  harvested  is  ruined  by  mold  and  insects. 
Point  Four  technicians  there  showed  the  farmers 
how  to  build  a  simple  corn  drier,  which  resulted 
almost  immediately  in  better  prices  for  corn  and 
an  increase  in  production.  An  expert  in  milling 
was  brought  from  Kansas  for  a  few  months,  and 
as  a  result  of  his  technical  advice,  an  agency  of 
the  Costa  Rican  Government  has  built  modern 
grain  elevators,  a  quick-freeze  plant,  and  cold  stor- 
age facilities  with  its  own  funds.  In  Peru  a  fish- 
eries expert  from  our  Department  of  Interior  is 
helping  the  fishermen  increase  their  catch.  An- 
other American  agricultural  engineer  has  helped 
construct  a  cold  storage  plant  in  Lima  that  will 
assure  the  people  a  constant  supply  of  fish  at  rea- 
sonable cost. 


Chemical  Engineering 

Closely  related  to  food  engineering  is  chemical 
engineering,  with  the  contributions  it  has  made  to 
the  food  industry.  Chemical  engineers  can  make 
many  valuable  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
other  peoples.  The  insecticides,  weed-killers,  and 
the  like  already  in  use  in  our  own  country,  if  ap- 
plied and  adapted  for  use  in  other  areas,  can  in- 
crease the  production  and  utilization  of  food.  I 
understand  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  wood  pulp 
and  other  material  for  cellulose  products  in  the 
industrial  nations.  Yet  in  the  tropical  regions 
are  wide  stretches  of  forests  waiting  to  supply  the 
demand. 

Actually,  we  have  hardly  begun  to  assess  or  use 
the  wealth  of  the  Tropics.  When  I  think  of  the 
things  developed  in  our  own  South,  through  the 
work  of  such  men  as  George  Washington  Carver, 
who  developed  new  products  from  peanuts,  clay, 
and  other  common  materials  at  hand,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  haven't  even  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  potential  wealth  of  tne  world. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  possibilities  of  all 
is  that  chemists  will  devise  an  economical,  efficient 
way  to  purify  sea  water  by  removing  the  salts, 
and  make  that  limitless  source  of  water  available 
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for  irrigating  desert  places  like  the  Sahara  and 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Two  things  are 
needed  to  make  this  dream  a  reality:  first,  prac- 
tical processes  for  purifying  the  water  in  large 
volume,  and,  second,  cheap  power,  possibly  from 
atomic  energy  or  solar  energy.  We  must  look 
to  engineering  for  both  answers. 

Industrial  Engineering 

An  increase  in  agricultural  production  naturally 
leads  to  industrial  development.  But  it  is  a  step- 
by-step  process— little  industries  that  eventually 
lead  to  big  industries.  As  the  people  learn  to  pro- 
duce more  food  and  as  surplus  food  production 
frees  labor  from  the  field,  raw  materials  for  small 
industries  become  available,  along  with  the  labor 
to  process  them. 

This  is  a  gap  that  needs  to  be  closed  in  most 
of  the  rural  countries.  I  referred  to  the  millions 
of  cattle  I  saw  in  Africa,  without  packing  plants- 
to  process  and  preserve  the  meat,  the  hides,  and  by- 
products. The  people  there,  and  in  comparable 
areas,  don't  need  large,  expensive  factories.  They 
need  a  little  local  packing  plant,  a  little  local  shoe 
factory,  a  little  local  textile  mill.  They  don't  need 
vast  amounts  of  capital  from  outside.  They  need 
to  know  how  to  use  their  own  capital,  their  own 
raw  materials,  their  own  resources,  to  produce  for 
their  own  vast  internal  markets.  An  American 
technician  in  Bolivia  reports  that  Bolivians  have 
asked  him  how  they  might  profitably  and  safely 
invest  a  million  dollars  in  local  enterprises.  There 
is  a  job— an  almost  limitless  job — for  American  in- 
dustrial engineering  in  the  other  regions  of  the 
earth. 


Architectural  Engineering 

A  house,  or  a  hospital,  or  a  factory,  is  not  just 
four  walls  and  a  roof.  It  is  a  product  of  engineer- 
ing that  plans  and  constructs  each  building  to 
serve  a  particular  purpose.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  need  the  techniques  of  American  de- 
signers and  structural  engineers.  They  need  the 
advice  of  our  housing  experts.  And  it  isn't  just 
a  question  of  exporting  our  own  designs  and  tech- 
niques. We  have  got  to  use  imagination  and  in- 
genuity in  the  use  of  local  materials  to  meet  local 
economic,  climatic,  and  social  conditions  that  vary 
widely  from  country  to  country.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  best  material  for  housing  is  bamboo;  in 
others  rammed  earth  may  be  the  best  answer;  in 
still  others,  tile  from  local  clays. 

This  Point  Four  Program,  in  all  its  implica- 
tions, is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  engineer- 
ing I  can  think  of.  Believe  me,  technical  skill  by 
itself  isn't  enough.  What  we  need  is  men  with 
imagination  and  the  pioneering  approach,  men 
who  can  translate  American  engineering  into 
African,  or  Asian,  or  Latin  American  engineering, 
under  conditions  peculiar  to  those  areas.    We  need 
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nen  who  are  willing  and  able  to  take  knowledge 
nto  strange,  unknown,  untried  situations  and 
idapt  it  to  different  and  sometimes  quite  primitive 
:onditions. 

I  think  the  challenge  of  Point  Four  to  American 
engineering  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  that 
las  ever  happened  to  a  romantic,  though  largely 
insung,  profession. 


Point  Four  Contract  Signed  With 
Road  Federation 


[Released  to  the  press  July  2] 

Technical  Cooperation  Administrator  Henry  G. 
Bennett  today  announced  the  signing  of  a  contract 
with  the  International  Road  Federation  for  a 
Point  Four  cooperative  good  roads  campaign  de- 
signed eventually  to  cover  Latin  America,  the 
Near  East,  and  Southern  Asia. 

A  grant  of  85  thousand  dollars  provided  by  the 
Point  Four  Administration  will  be  matched  with 
an  equal  amount  in  equipment  and  services  by  the 
Federation  to  carry  out  the  initial  program,  which 
includes  two  pilot  schools  for  training  operators 
and  mechanics  of  farm  and  highway  machinery 
and  equipment;  the  inauguration  of  "Point  Four 
Fellowships"  for  foreign  highway  engineers  to 
study  advanced  technique  in  United  States  uni- 
versities ;  and  a  survey  to  determine  the  kind  and 
extent  of  technical  assistance  required  for  a  long- 
range  road  development  program. 

The  two  pilot  schools  will  be  located  in  Latin 
America.  They  will  be  operated  by  the  Federa- 
tion to  determine  the  best  methods  to  be  followed 
in  other  countries.  The  first  group  of  advanced 
trainees  will  consist  of  11  graduate  highway  en- 
gineers to  be  selected  from  various  countries. 
They  will  study  at  Yale  and  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sities for  1  year. 

The  International  Road  Federation  is  sponsored 
by  more  than  350  United  States  firms,  including 
oil,  automobile,  rubber,  and  construction  equip- 
ment interests.  Its  affiliated  national  good  roads 
associations  in  more  than  30  countries  are  spon- 
sored locally  by  industry,  business,  and  agricul- 
tural interests.  The  Federation  and  its  associates 
will  supply  technicians,  machinery,  equipment 
materials,  and  space  for  certain  educational  proj- 
ects outlined  in  the  Point  Four  agreement. 

Point  Four  Administrator  Bennett  said  that  he 
considers  the  program  contemplated  "an  impor- 
tant phase  of  the  technical  cooperation  plan  we 
are  developing  throughout  most  of  the  world.  It 
is  especially  interesting  since  it  includes  the  co- 
operation of  private  industry  in  Point  Four 
through  the  sponsors  of  the  International  Road 
Federation.    One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  act 
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setting  up  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion was  to  seek  the  participation  of  private  agen- 
cies and  persons  to  the  highest  extent  practical. 

"Every  country  today  is  faced  with  intricate 
road  problems,  and,  in  those  where  highway  sys- 
tems are  rudimentary,  there  is  immediate  need  tor 
expansion  and  improvement  to  promote  satisfac- 
tory standards  of  living. 

"Roads  and  the  fullest  utilization  of  highway 
transportation  are  not  only  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  country's  agriculture,  resources, 
and  industry  but  also  to  health,  education,  and 
the  everyday  necessities  of  society." 

In  addition  to  establishing  schools  and  pro- 
viding fellowships,  the  program  will  include  the 
production  and  wide  distribution  of  highway  pro- 
motional films  and  literature  and  the  translation 
and  proper  use  of  technical  manuals  and  texts, 
including  standard  specifications  in  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance. 

The  International  Road  Federation  maintains 
offices  in  Washington,  London,  and  Paris.  It  is 
a  consultant  to  the  Transport  Committee  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  transport  commission  of  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Point  Four  Agreement  Signed  With 
Utah  Colleges 

[Released  to  the  press  July  6] 

The  present  Point  Four  village  development  and 
rural  improvement  program  in  Iran  will  be 
strengthened  and  widened  as  a  result  of  contracts 
signed  this  week  between  the  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Administration  and  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  and 
the  University  of  Utah.  The  three  colleges  will 
collaborate  in  the  Iran  rural  improvement  pro- 
gram by  providing  personnel  to  conduct  elemen- 
tary education,  rural  sociology,  agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  health  and  sanitation,  and  nursing 
projects.  Point  Four  Administrator,  Henry  G. 
Bennett,  said : 

The  contracts  with  the  Utah  schools  will  result  in  the 
amplification  of  the  effective  work  now  being  conducted 
by  I'oint  Four  directly  and  under  a  contract  with  the 
Near  East  Foundation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  existing  large  pool  of  technically 
trained  Iranians,  with  the  guidance  of  technicians  and 
materials  provided  for  in  these  new  contracts,  can  achieve 
a  profound  change  in  Iranian  village  life. 

About  twenty  technicians  will  be  sent  to  Iran  to  become 
incorporated  with  the  team  of  experts  already  in  the  field 
working  with  their  Iranian  colleagues.  They  will  pa  rtici- 
pate  in  the  "grass  roots"  method  of  working  which  brings 
modern  methods  to  the  villagers  in  a  form  readily  under- 
stood by  them  and  easily  adapted  to  their  immediate 
problems. 
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Invitations  to  the  University  of  Utah,  Brigham  Youne 
University,  and  the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  to 
participate  in  the  program  were  issued  in  recognition  of 
the  resource  of  experience  and  special  competence  that 
resides  in  the  State  of  Utah.  Climatic,  topographical  and 
agricultural  similarities  in  Iran  and  Utah  have  encouraged 
the  interchange  of  specialists  and  students  between  Utah 
and  the  Near  East  for  many  years.  The  institutions  in 
Utah  tram  the  greatest  number  of  Iranian  students  in  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  several  spe- 
cialists from  Utah  institutions  served  with  distinction  in 

m.paSA in  advisoi'y  capacities  to  the  Government  of  Iran 

Ihe  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  be  responsible  for  technical 
guidance  to  the  agricultural  phases  of  the  work  and  will 
assist  in  executing  the  program. 

The  Utah  technicians,  some  of  whom  will  leave  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  are  the  type  of  specialists  ideal  for  the 
job  in  prospect.  They  have  been  trained  to  meet  condi- 
tions approximating  those  they  will  find  in  Iran,  and  many 
or  tnem  have  had  actual  experience  with  Iranian  people 
home  of  them  have  even  had  experience  in  the  country 
•  ?>  •  A.am  extremely  gratified  to  have  the  cooperation 
in  Point  Four  of  these  three  outstanding  educational  insti- 
tutions in  a  job  which  I  feel  sure  will  leave  a  lasting  and 
beneficial  impression  on  Iranian  rural  life  and  on  its  rural 
population. 


for  cooperation  with  these  countries  in  their  efforts 
toward  economic  development. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  looks  for- 
ward to  further  cooperation  with  the  countries 
of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  in  their  efforts  to 
raise  productivity  and  standards  of  living.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  intends  to  effect 
the  greatest  possible  coordination  between  the  de- 
velopment programs  it  has  undertaken  or  may 
undertake  in  that  area  and  any  operative  pro- 
grams under  United  Nations  or  Commonwealth 
auspices.  We  extend  our  wishes  for  success  to  the 
countries  participating  in  the  Plan  and,  with  reali- 
zation of  the  spirit  which  has  brought  the  Plan 
to  its  official  beginning,  are  confident  of  its  ulti- 
mate success. 


OAS  Charter  Moves  Closer 
To  Permanent  Organic  Status 


Official  Beginning  of  Colombo  Plan 

[Released  to  the  press  July  3] 

The  Colombo  Plan  for  cooperative  economic  de- 
velopment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  officially 
went  into  effect  on  July  1, 1951.  The  Government 
°l  United  States  commends  the  initiative  and 
the  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  program  of  cooperative  development 
for  a  large  part  of  Asia. 

While  the  United  States  did  not  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  the  report  which  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Colombo  Plan,  we  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  its  potentials  for  genuine  economic 
progress  and,  therefore,  note  with  particular 
pleasure  the  official  beginning  of  the  Plan 
Since  the  release  of  the  report  last  fall,  the  United 
States  has  participated  in  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Economic  and  Social  De- 
velopment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  which 
took  place  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  last  February. 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
m  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  this  area.  Recently, 
we  have  extended  loan  assistance  of  up  to  190 
million  dollars  for  the  emergency  procurement  of 
food  grain  for  India. 

We  have  followed  closely  and  sympathetically 
the  effort  toward  the  achievement  of  economic  and 
social  development  in  the  countries  of  this  region. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  made  some  contribution 
to  this  development  in  our  programs  of  technical 
assistance  and  other  economic  aid.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  programs  as  we  may  undertake  through  the 
proposed  mutual  security  program  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  will  provide  further  opportunity 
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[Released  to  the  press  by  OAS  June  19] 

The  charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  moved  a  step  nearer  to  entering  into  force 
today  when  the  United  States  deposited  its  instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  charter  at  a  brief  cere- 
mony in  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  United 
States  thereby  became  the  thirteenth  of  the  21 
American  member  republics  to  give  its  final  ap- 
proval to  the  document  since  it  was  adopted  at  the 
Conference  of  Bogota  on  May  1,  1948. 

Deposit  of  the  instrument  of  ratification  was 
made  by  Ambassador  John  C.  Dreier,  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  Council  of  the  Oas,  and  was 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Oas  by  Dr.  Alberto 
Lleras,  Secretary  General  of  that  organization. 

One  more  ratification,  bringing  to  two-thirds 
the  number  of  countries  indicating  their  accept- 
ance of  the  charter,  will  put  the  document  into 
force  and  give  permanent  organic  status  to  the  Oas 
as  a  regional  organization  within  the  United  Na- 
tions. Countries  which  previously  had  completed 
ratification  of  the  charter  were  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Costa  Eica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  and  Paraguay.  Ratification  is  still 
awaited  in  the  final  form  from  Argentina,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela. 

The  Oas  charter — often  known  as  the  Bogota 
charter — was  one  of  two  treaties  and  two  conven- 
tions adopted  at  the  Ninth  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  3  years  ago  at  Bogota.  Its 
provisions  include  the  principle  that  an  aggression 
against  one  American  state  is  an  aggression 
against  all,  and  it  provides  procedures  for  settling 
inter- American  disputes  before  they  are  referred 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Broadcasting  Looks  Ahead  in  North  America 


By  Marie  Louise  Smith 


Senate  hearings  will  shortly  be  held  on  the 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agree- 
ment (Narba)  and  the  protocol  thereto,  lhe 
draft  treaty  was  transmitted  by  the  President  on 
February  5,  1951,  for  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication. It  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  agreements 
among  countries  of  the  North  American  region 
designed  to  govern  the  international  aspects  of 
standard  (AM)  broadcasting  throughout  the  re- 
gion. Its  purpose  is  to  enable  member  countries 
to  make  the  most  effective  technical  use  of  the 
radio  frequency  bands  available  for  this  type 
broadcasting  with  a  minimum  of  interference  be- 
tween stations  of  the  several  countries.  And,  most 
important,  it  provides  a  framework  of  interna- 
tional stability  for  each  country's  domestic  broad- 
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Because  of  the  inability  of  these  countries  to 
work  out  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement,  there 
has  been  no  formal  intergovernmental  regulation 
of  standard  band  broadcasting  in  North  America 
since  the  expiration  of  the  interim  agreement  m 
March  1949.1  During  this  interval,  a  majority 
of  the  countries  involved  has  continued  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  to  respect  the  terms  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment. The  new  treaty  will  bring  under  regulation 
all  unorthodox  usage  of  frequencies  and  will  elim- 
inate some  of  the  interference  caused  by  chan- 
nel-jumping tactics  on  the  part  of  a  few  countries 
in  the  absence  of  a  formal  binding  agreement. 

The  new  agreement  was  finalized  at  the  third 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Confer- 
ence. The  Conference  was  held  in  two  sessions— 
the  first  in  Montreal,  September-December,  1949 ; 
the  second  in  Washington  September-November, 
1950.2  The  proposed  treaty  was  signed  in  Wash- 
ington on  November  15,  1950,  by  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  (for 
the  territories  of  Bahamas  and  Jamaica) ,  Canada, 

*For  background  on  regional  regulation  of  standard- 
band  broadcasting,  see  article  on  North  American  Broad- 
casting Problems  in  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13,  1950,  p.  258. 

2  Ibid,  for  an  account  of  the  first  session  of  the  third 
Narba  conference. 
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Cuba,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Although 
the  agreement  was  not  signed  by  Mexico  or  Haiti, 
both  of  which  are  included  in  the  North  American 
region  as  defined  in  the  agreement,  provision  is 
made  in  the  treaty  for  adherence  by  either  or  both 
at  some  later  date. 

Narba  will  enter  into  force  when  ratified  or  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Governments  of  at  least  three  of 
four  designated  countries,  including  Canada, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  The  agree- 
ment will  become  effective  the  fifteenth  day  after 
the  date  on  which  the  third  of  the  necessary  in- 
struments of  ratification  or  adherence  is  deposited. 
It  shall  be  valid  only  between  Governments  which 
have  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification  or 
adherence.  Narba  will  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  5  years  and  if  no  new  agreement  enters 
into  force  by  the  expiration  of  that  period,  shall 
remain  effective  until  superseded  by  a  new  agree- 
ment. Thus,  in  the  absence  of  denunciation,  the 
uncertainty  and  dislocation  which  has  existed  over 
the  past  few  years  because  of  the  absence  of  an 
an-rppmp.nt  will  be  circumvented  for  the  future. 


Features  in  Draft  Agreement 

Essential  features  of  the  draft  Narba  include 
the  classification  of  broadcasting  channels  and  sta- 
tions ;  the  recognition  of  the  right  by  each  country 
to  permit  the  operation  of  specific  stations  on 
specified  channels;  a  delineation  of  the  degree  ot 
flexibility  permitted  each  country  m  modifying 
existing  operations;  specifications  for  the  degree 
of  protection  from  interference  associated  with 
each  station  or  class  of  stations ;  methods  of  noti- 
fying proposed  changes  to  all  concerned;  and 
methods  for  the  procurement  of  facts  concerning 
operations,  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  modifi- 
cation of  the  agreement. 

In  common  with  earlier  regional  agreements,  the 
draft  Narba  acknowledges  the  sovereign  right  of 
each  country  with  respect  to  the  use  of  all  standard 
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broadcasting  channels.  It  sets  no  ceiling  on  the 
total  number  of  stations  any  country  may  have. 
However  it  provides  for  an  agreed  system  of  prior- 
ities and  engineering  standards  designed  to  mini- 
mize interference  and  assure  the  orderly  use  of 
broadcasting  channels  in  the  North  American  re- 
gion. These  provisions  are  directed  toward  insur- 
ing that  the  broadcasting  operations  of  any  coun- 
try will  be  free  of  interference  from  the  broad- 
casting operations  of  any  other  country.  To  this 
end,  it  sets  forth  engineering  standards  to  be  ob- 
served with  regard  to  the  operation  of  broadcast- 
ing stations ;  lists  certain  priorities  to  be  observed ; 
establishes  protection  criteria  to  be  maintained 
with  agreed-upon  yardsticks  for  determining  in- 
terference patterns;  and  states  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  bringing  new  stations  into  being. 
Each  proposed  new  station  is  submitted  to  other 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the  treaty  for  tech- 
nical comment  as  to  whether  interference  will  re- 
sult from  operation  of  the  projected  station.  If 
no  objections  are  received,  the  station  ultimately 
goes  on  the  air.  From  that  point  on,  the  operation 
of  that  station  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  considering  applications  for  subsequent 
stations. 

Parties  to  the  agreement  are  mutually  bound 
to  cooperate  in  the  investigation  and  elimination 
of  objectionable  interference.  Provisions  are  in- 
cluded for  compulsory  arbitration  of  disputes  in 
the  event  such  disputes  are  not  otherwise  settled 
and  for  holding  administrative  conferences  per- 
mitting frequent  consideration  of  engineering 
matters  and  necessary  revisions  of  the  broadcast- 
ing regulations  during  the  period  between  pleni- 
potentiary conferences. 

A  procedure  is  provided  whereby  any  contract- 
ing government  may  denounce  the  agreement. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  convening  of  a  plenipo- 
tentiary conference  to  be  held  not  later  than  4 
years  after  the  agreement  comes  into  force  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  agreement. 

Channel  Station  Assignments 

The  most  controversial  features  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  those  which  delayed  its  finalization, 
pertain  to  clear  channel  station  assignments. 
These  channels  had  been  designated  under  the 
original  Narba  of  1937  wherein  provision  was 
made  for  priority  of  use  in  designated  countries 
to  a  number  of  such  channels  under  conditions 
protecting  them  throughout  the  area  of  the  coun- 
try having  the  priority.  In  all,  38  clear  channels 
were  assigned:  25  to  the  United  States;  6  to 
Canada;  6  to  Mexico;  and  1  to  Cuba.  In  addition 
to  the  provisions  establishing  these  priorities  for 
the  use  of  clear  channels,  priorities  also  were  es- 
tablished for  stations  on  other  clear  channels,  and 
for  regional  and  local  stations.  Procedures  were 
set  up  for  subsequent  notifications  under  which 
priorities  for  additional  stations  could  be  estab- 


lished. Under  these  procedures,  new  stations  were 
required  to  protect  previously  assigned  stations 
from  undue  interference  and,  in  turn,  became  en- 
titled to  protection  from  interference  of  stations 
covered  by  subsequent  notifications. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  the  United  States 
would  retain  priority  in  the  use  of  25  clear  chan- 
nels for  class  1-A  stations.  These  stations  serve 
wide  areas  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
transmitter  location  and  form  the  backbone  of 
broadcasting  services  to  our  rural  population. 
None  of  the  United  States  1-A  stations  would  be 
required  to  change  its  operation.  On  19  of  these 
channels  all  other  countries  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment would  protect  United  States  stations  to  our 
national  borders.  On  six  of  these  channels  the 
United  States  stations  would  receive  a  degree  of 
protection  which,  though  somewhat  less  than  full 
1-A  protection,  is  greater  than  that  accorded  any 
other  type  of  station  and  would  still  permit  them 
to  render  service  over  extensive  areas  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  station.  Greater  flexibility  will  be 
possible  in  the  domestic  breakdown  of  class  1-A 
stations,  at  the  same  time  retaining  full  protection. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  any  United  States 
1-B  station  to  change  its  operations.  These  sta- 
tions also  are  intended  to  serve  wide  areas  through 
skywave  service.  Although  stations  of  this  class 
do  not  receive  protection  from  foreign  interfer- 
ence at  the  border  of  this  country,  they  do  receive 
a  high  degree  of  protection  in  areas  in  which  their 
service  is  useful. 

Class  II  stations  operate  on  clear  channels,  but 
their  operation  is  subordinate  to  the  class  I  opera- 
tion on  the  same  channel.  Under  the  new  agree- 
ment, existing  class  II  stations  would  receive  a 
degree  of  protection  from  changes  in  existing  class 
I  assignments  and  from  future  class  I  assignments. 
To  accommodate  certain  frequency  changes  in 
Cuba,  which  are  part  of  a  general  reallocation  in 
that  country,  three  United  States  class  II  stations 
would  be  required  to  change  frequency,  with  con- 
sequent changes  being  required  in  their  antennas 
and  equipment.  On  11  channels,  Cuba  would  be 
entitled  to  a  relatively  high  degree  of  protection 
from  future  assignments  in  other  countries. 

The  new  Narba  incorporates  a  principle  long 
favored  by  American  operators.  It  provides  that 
no  broadcasting  station  need  be  protected  from 
interference  at  any  point  outside  the  boundary 
of  the  country  in  which  such  broadcasting  sta- 
tion is  located. 

Basic  Needs  of  Other  Countries 

The  agreement  is  a  practical  instrument  for  the 
accommodation  of  existing  and  anticipated  needs 
in  the  tremendously  expanding  broadcasting  in- 
dustry. While  it  is  not  100  percent  ideal  from  the 
standpoint  of  any  one  country  in  the  region,  it 
represents  the  best  possible  workable  arrange- 
ment, taking  into  account  the  existing  circum- 
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itances  and  the  diverse  interests  which  have  to  be 
iccommodated.  In  order  to  secure  acceptance  by 
rther  countries  of  established  United  States  sta- 
ions  and  agreement  upon  technical  standards  es- 
sential for  the  protection  of  the  vast  number  ot 
stations  in  this  country,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  accept  provisions  essential  to 
Tieet  basic  needs  of  other  countries.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  meant  less  favorable  provisions  tor 
he  United  States  than  were  contained  in  the  pre- 
vious Narba.  The  other  countries  participating 
in  the  new  Narba  fare  at  least  as  well  as  they  did 
under  the  previous  agreement,  and  in  many  im- 
portant respects  their  situation  is  substantially 
improved.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  ot 
Cuba  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  cases  of  Canada, 
Jamaica,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  These 
adjustments  were  necessitated  by  changed  condi- 
tions in  the  field  of  standard  broadcasting  since 
the  agreements  of  1937  and  1946,  especially  the 
very  rapid  growth  in  broadcasting  activity  in  all 
countries  affected  during  that  period. 

Adoption  of  this  agreement  would  provide  a 
significant  improvement  for  the  United  States 
over  the  increasingly  chaotic  situation  which  has 
existed  over  the  last  year  and  a  half  since  the  ex- 
piration of  the  interim  agreement  of  1946.  In  the 
absence  of  a  new  agreement,  this  situation  can  be 
expected  to  continue,  probably  becoming  worse. 
Moreover,  relatively  few  stations  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  terms  of  the  new  Narba.  In  prac- 
tical effect,  the  agreement  would  make  it  possible 
to  maintain  the  same  general  level  of  broadcasting 
service  now  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Since  it  would  be  possible  within  the 
framework  of  the  new  agreement  to  effect  needed 
improvement  in  existing  service,  the  new  agree- 
ment would  facilitate  rather  than  hinder  efforts  to 
accomplish  such  improvement. 

The  proposed  treaty  is  endorsed  by  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  government  as  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  broad- 
casting industry  as  a  whole.    Under  its  provisions, 
conditions  of  damaging  interference  to  many  of 
our   stations   will   be   completely   eliminated   or 
greatly  reduced.     And  many  United  States  sta- 
tions, which  otherwise  would  be  subject  to  a  con- 
stant threat  of  interference  from  foreign  stations, 
will  be  assured  of  continued  protection  not  other- 
wise available.    Millions  of  American  radio  listen- 
ers, particularly  farmers  and  residents  of  small 
towns,  will  get  more  and  better  radio  reception 
than  they  now  have.     The  government-industry 
team,  which  represented  the  United  States  in  the 
series  of  negotiations  leading  to  the  finahzation  of 
this  agreement,  is  convinced  that  failure  to  secure 
the  necessary  ratifications  would  perpetuate  a  sit- 
uation of  uncertainty  and  possibly  lead  to  further 
confusion  in  the  standard  broadcasting  band. 
•  Mary  Louise  Smith  is  a  foreign  affairs  officer 
in  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications 
Policy. 
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Syria  Withdraws  From  GATT 

[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  United  Nations  at  New  York  that 
on  June  7,  1951,  the  Government  of  Syria  notified 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  of 
its  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  effective  August  6, 
1951.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  of  Pro- 
visional Application  of  the  General  Agreement, 
any  contracting  party  may  withdraw  on  60  days 
written  notice  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Syria  and  Lebanon,  which  were  joined  m  a 
customs  union,  became  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  after  the  tariff  negotiations  at 
Geneva  in  1947.  The  customs  union  was  later 
dissolved,  and  Lebanon  withdrew  from  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement,  effective  February  25,  1951. 
Since  the  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  customs  union  at  Geneva  were  of  substantial 
interest  to  Syria,  and  in  some  cases  to  other  con- 
tracting parties,  there  were  no  changes  in  United 
States  customs  duties  as  a  result  of  Lebanon's 
withdrawal  from  the  agreement. 

The  interdepartmental  trade-agreements  or- 
ganization is  now  considering  the  question  of  with- 
drawal or  retention  of  United  States  concessions 
initially  negotiated  with  the  Syro-Lebanese  cus- 
toms union,  looking  to  the  initiation  of  consulta- 
tion with  other  interested  contracting  parties. 

Any  interested  person  who  wishes  to  give  in- 
formation or  present  views  with  regard  to  this 
matter  should  do  so,  in  writing,  not  later  than 
August  1,  1951.  Such  communications,  of  which 
there  should  be  11  copies  either  typed,  mimeo- 
graphed, or  printed,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Chairman,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington 

'  Dutiable  products  on  which  the  United  States 
initially  negotiated  concessions  with  the  Syro- 
Lebanese  customs  union  at  Geneva  are:  un- 
stemmed  Latakia  leaf  tobacco  (tariff  paragraph 
601);  dried,  desiccated,  or  evaporated  apricots 
(paragraph  735)  ;  apricot  pulp  (paragraph  752)  ; 
preserved  chickpeas  or  garbanzos  (paragraph 
769)  ;   and   unground  thyme  leaves    (paragraph 

'  At  Geneva,  the  United  States  obtained  from  the 
Syro-Lebanese  customs  union  concessions,  includ- 
ing duty  reductions  and  bindings  of  existing  cus- 
toms treatment,  on  various  automotive  products, 
machinery  and  appliances,  lubricating  oils,  certain 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  cosmetics, 
and  other  miscellaneous  items.  After  withdraw - 
ing  from  the  General  Agreement,  Syria  will  no 
longer  be  obligated  to  maintain  these  concessions. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Recent  International  Discussions  on  Wool 


by  Nan  L.  Grindle 


During  the  postwar  years  the  wool  picture  has 
developed  in  a  fashion  quite  different  from  what 
traditional  wool-market  conditions  had  led  the 
world  to  expect.  Depressed  prices  resulting  from 
a  buyer's  market,  which  had  dominated  the  pre- 
war scene,  were  no  longer  problems,  and  the  U.K.- 
Dominion  Wool  Disposals,  Limited  (the  Joint 
Organization),  established  to  liquidate  wartime 
accumulated  stocks  without  unduly  depressing 
prices,  had  completed  a  task  in  6  years  which,  it 
had  been  estimated,  would  take  twice  that  time. 
For  the  last  few  years  consumption  of  apparel 
wool  has  exceeded  current  production,  but  because 
the  supplies  held  by  the  Joint  Organization  filled 
the  gap,  for  some  time  no  problem  was  created  by 
the  unusually  high  levels  of  consumer  demand. 

By  the  summer  of  1950,  however,  it  had  become 
apparent  that  the  wool  situation  might  soon  be- 
come critical.  To  the  relatively  large  mill  con- 
sumption for  civilian  use  had  now  been  added  a 
military  requirement  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
mobilization  program.  World  stocks  of  apparel 
wool-  were  at  a  low  level,  and  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  generally  poor  quality  wool  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Joint  Organization.  As  there 
was  little  prospect  of  an  early  increase  in  produc- 
tion the  world  was  faced  with  a  situation  where 
supplies  would  be  inadequate  to  fulfill  all  appar- 
ent requirements.  This  fact  was  reflected  at  the 
auctions  which  opened  in  the  late  summer  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  where  prices  were  substantially  higher 
than  they  had  been  a  few  months  before. 

A  review  of  the  wool  situation  by  interested 
agencies  within  the  United  States  Government 
pointed  up  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
the  need' to  take  steps  to  deal  with  it.  Since  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  imports  to  meet  a 
large  part  of  its  requirements  of  wool,  it  was  ob- 
viously not  possible  to  devise  a  unilateral  solution 
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to  the  problem.  In  August  1950  this  country 
notified  the  main  wool  producing  and  consuming 
countries  that  the  defense  program  would  involve 
heavy  purchases  of  wool  and  that  a  preliminary 
evaluation  of  the  supply  position  indicated  the 
need  for  special  measures  to  meet  this  military 
requirement.  If  special  measures  were  not  taken, 
it  was  feared  that  United  States  requirements 
would  be  met  only  at  the  cost  of  adverse  effects  on 
the  market  and  unnecessary  hardship  to  the  econo- 
mies of  all  consuming  countries.  Countries  with 
which  the  United  States  discussed  the  question 
agreed  that  the  facts  presented  by  the  United 
States  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  a  serious  situa- 
tion and  that  international  discussions  should  be 
held  to  clarify  the  supply  and  demand  situation 
and  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken. 

Fourth  Meeting  of  International  Wool  Study  Group 

Machinery  for  such  international  talks  already 
existed,  since  the  International  Wool  Study  Group 
had  been  established  in  1946  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  providing  an  opportunity  for  leading 
wool  producing  and  consuming  countries  to  dis- 
cuss the  world  wool  situation  and  common  prob- 
lems. The  Group  also  had  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  to  participating  governments  pos- 
sible solutions  to  problems  which  were  unlikely 
to  be  settled  by  ordinary  developments  of  the 
world  wool  trade.  The  fourth  annual  meeting 
had  already  been  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1950, 
and  developments  of  the  past  few  months  gave 
added  significance  to  the  event. 

Held  in  London  from  October  2  to  10,  the  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Egypt, 
Finland,  France,  Germany,  India,  Iran,  Israel, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Paki- 
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tan,  Peru,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Union  of  South 
Lfrica,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay, 
nd  Yugoslavia.  Also  attending  as  observers 
?ere  representatives  of  the  following  organiza- 
ions:  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee,  In- 
ernational  Wool  Textile  Organization,  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
j!k -Dominion  Wool  Disposals,  Limited,  Inter- 
lational  Wool  Secretariat,  and  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation. 

A  review  of  the  world  wool  situation  by  the 
Study  Group  led  to  the  conclusion  that  although 
he  over-all  supply  and  demand  for  1951  would 
>robably  be  roughly  in  balance,  a  supply  problem 
vould  exist  within  a  certain  range  of  grades.    The 
951  over-all  supply  of  apparel  wool,  consisting 
)f  the  1950-51  clip  and  sales  by  the  Joint  Organ- 
zation  and  excluding  any  possible  contribution 
:rom  existing  trade  stocks,  would  be  1,954  million 
rounds,  clean  basis,  an  amount  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  consumption  level  only  90  percent  of  that 
arevailing  in  the  first  half  of  1950.    Available  evi- 
lence,  however,  pointed  to  the  possibility  that 
consumer  resistance  to  high  prices  and  the  fact 
that  the  backlog  in  demand  had  been  filled  might 
well  reduce  mill  consumption  below  the  rate  exist- 
ing in  the  first  half  of  1950.     Consumers'  ward- 
robes which  had  been  depleted  during  the  war  had 
been  largely   replenished,   and  this  stocking-up 
process  might  well  be  coming  to  an  end.    In  addi- 
tion, there  was  an  increasing  amount  of  substitu- 
tion of  other  fibers  and  use  of  reprocessed  wool. 
Despite  this  relatively  favorable  over-all  picture, 
however,  it  was  recognized  that  a  supply  prob- 
lem would  exist  in  the  finer  crossbred  and  medium 
merino  wools,  since  it  was  in  this  range  of  grades 
that  the  principal  military  requirements  of  the 
United  States  would  fall. 

The  Wool  Study  Group  also  considered  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  Governments  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  for  a  reserve  price 
scheme  which  was  designed  to  stabilize  wool  prices 
and  especially  to  prevent  a  sharp  decline  in  prices 
at  any  future  time.    These  proposals,  which  would 
operate  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  reserve  price 
feature  of  the  Joint  Organization  system,  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  price 
at  which  wool  would  be  bought  in  times  of  declin- 
ing prices.     When   wool   prices  reached  higher 
levels  the  wool  which  had  been  bought  when  prices 
were  low  would  be  placed  on  the  market  and 
would  tend  to  curb  upward  price  movements.    The 
desirability  from  the  standpoint  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  of  preventing  unduly  wide  fluctua- 
tions in  wool  prices  and  the  appropriateness  of 
international  action  to  achieve  this  aim  were  gen- 
erally accepted.    Nevertheless,  the  Study  Group 
concluded  that  in  the  near  future  there  was  little 
prospect  of  a  major  decline  in  wool  prices  and 
that  establishment  of  a  reserve  price  system  would 
be  unlikely  to  have  a  material  effect  on  market 
prices.     If  at  any  future  time,  buying-in  opera- 
tions at  reserve  prices  could  be  expected  to  as- 
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sume  substantial  proportions  it  was  agreed  that 
there  would  be  full  international  consultation  in 
the  light  of  any  international  agreement  on  com- 
modity policy  which  might  be  in  existence.  At 
that  time  further  consideration  would  be  given  to 
the  question  of  adequate  representation  for  con- 
sumer interests. 

Because  of  the  rapidly  changing  wool  situa- 
tion the  Study  Group  agreed  that  its  Management 
Committee,  which  had  been  established  in  1949 
to  consider  problems  arising  between  the  Study 
Group's  annual  meetings,  should  meet  at  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  3  months.  It  could  thus 
maintain  a  continual  review  of  the  world  wool 
situation,  and  it  was  instructed  to  circulate  a  re- 
port of  each  meeting  to  all  governments  which  had 
participated  in  this  fourth  meeting  of  the  Study 
Group. 

U.S.-Commonwealth  Wool  Talks— London 

The  conclusion  of  the  Wool  Study  Group  that 
the  gap  between  current  consumption  and  avail- 
able supplies  would  be  bridged  meant  that  at  that 
time  a  complete  change  in  the  marketing  process 
was  probably  not  justified.     Except  under  the 
most  pressing  circumstances  it  was  natural  that 
the  Southern  Commonwealth  producers  would  be 
reluctant  to  part  with  the  traditional  auction  sys- 
tem, which  in  normal  times  had  proved  to  be  an 
efficient  method  of  marketing  the  great  variety  of 
grades  and  types  of  wool.     Nevertheless,  the  Wool 
Study  Group  had  confirmed  the  existence  of  a 
problem  in  those  grades  of  wool  in  which  United 
States  military  requirements  largely  fell,  and  spe- 
cial measures  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  meet 
this  problem.     Since  government  representatives 
familiar  with  wool  problems  were  already  in  Lon- 
don for  the  Wool  Study  Group  meeting,  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  this  fact  to  discuss  the  impact 
which   United   States  military   demands  would 
have  on  the  market.    The  wool  talks  included  rep- 
resentatives  of   the  United   States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  major  producing  countries  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.     North  Atlantic  Treaty  powers  with  a 
substantial  interest  in  wool  were  kept  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  discussions. 

The  wool -producing  Southern  Commonwealth 
countries  had  earlier  indicated  their  willingness 
to  cooperate  in  helping  to  fulfill  the  military  wool 
requirements  of  the  United  States.  Discussions 
held  with  the  Commonwealth  countries  were  con- 
cerned with  the  concrete  problem  of  devising  the 
best  method  of  meeting  that  part  of  the  United 
States  military  wool  requirements  which  was  rep- 
resented by  the  100  million  pound,  clean  basis, 
emergency  reserve  authorized  by  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Bill  of  September  27, 
1950.  This  emergency  wool  reserve  differs  from 
a  stockpile  program,  since  wool  or  garments  ac- 
quired under  the  reserve  system  can  be  released 
for  use  at  any  time.    Under  a  stockpile  program, 
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however,  wool  cannot  be  released  except  in  case 
of  full  scale  mobilization.  At  the  time  of  these 
international  talks  no  decision  had  been  made  to 
stockpile  wool.  These  discussions  did  not  include 
consideration  of  methods  of  filling  civilian  and 
current  military  requirements  since  these  were  to 
be  met  through  ordinary  channels  of  commerce. 

Because  it  had  been  indicated  that  the  supply 
problem  would  be  centered  within  a  narrow  range 
of  grades  and  would  not  include  all  varieties  of 
wool,  the  Australian  representatives  proposed 
that  a  system  of  preemption  be  discussed  rather 
than  one  for  allocation.  It  was  considered  that 
the  introduction  of  an  allocation  system  would 
present  many  practical  and  legal  difficulties  and 
should  be  resorted  to  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  after  exhausting  other  methods.  The 
report  said  that  existing  conditions  did  not  seem 
to  demonstrate  that  an  allocation  system  was  nec- 
essary, desirable  or  practicable.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  best  alternative  appeared  to  be  the 
Australian  proposal  for  a  preemption  system 
whereby  the  three  Commonwealth  producing 
countries  would  withhold  an  agreed  amount  of 
wool  from  the  auctions  and  sell  it  to  the  United 
States  for  the  emergency  reserve. 

On  October  26  an  announcement  was  made  that 
a  further  meeting  of  the  five  countries  would  be 
held  soon  to  examine  a  system  of  preemption  of 
enough  wool  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  the 
United  States  but  not  such  quantities  as  would 
harm  the  auction  system.  After  calculating  the 
quantities  which  the  United  States  could  expect  to 
obtain  from  other  sources  it  was  estimated  that 
the  share  of  the  United  States  emergency  reserve 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  Southern  Com- 
monwealth countries  would  be  less  than  the  total 
requirement  of  100  million  pounds.  If  a  practi- 
cable and  acceptable  system  were  devised  the  three 
countries  agreed  to  introduce  it  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  unless  some  alternative  method  of  se- 
curing the  United  States  military  reserve  was 
found  to  be  more  satisfactory. 

U.S. -Commonwealth  Wool  Talks — Melbourne 

Before  the  U.S.-Commonwealth  Wool  Talks 
reconvened  in  Melbourne,  steps  had  been  taken  to 
implement  the  authorization  given  by  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  for  acquisition  of  a 
100  million  pound  emergency  wool  reserve.  On 
October  20  the  Department  of  the  Army,  which 
had  been  designated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  procure  this  reserve,  announced  that  it 
had  requested  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  buy  30  million  pounds  of  the  reserve  as  raw 
wool  through  ordinary  commercial  channels  and 
in  an  orderly  fashion  so  as  to  avoid  disruption 
of  the  market.  The  balance  of  the  reserve  was 
to  be  bought  by  the  Army  in  the  form  of  wool 
fabrics.  Contracts  would  be  placed  with  private 
manufacturers  by  June  30,  1951,  with  deliveries 
to  extend  into  the  next  fiscal  year.     Manufac- 


turers obtaining  these  contracts  would  purchase 
the  wool  as  they  needed  it  through  ordinary  trade 
channels.  Since  purchases  of  wool  for  the  reserve 
were  to  be  spread  over  a  substantial  period  the 
total  impact  would  not  hit  the  market  at  any  one 
time. 

At  the  Melbourne  talks  from  November  15  to 
24,  1950,  it  was  agreed  that  a  preemption  system 
could  not  be  of  any  significant  assistance  to  the 
United  States  in  the  near  future.  The  decision  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  that  the  use  of  private  trade 
channels  would  be  adequate  to  fulfill  the  emer- 
gency reserve  meant  that  no  special  arrangements 
would  be  necessary.  In  addition,  a  preemption 
system  could  not  be  put  into  operation  without  a 
time  lag,  because  it  would  first  be  necessary  to 
overcome  certain  legal  and  administrative  diffi- 
culties. It  was  agreed,  nevertheless,  that  at  some 
future  time  the  need  might  arise  for  introducing 
special  measures  to  meet  essential  wool  require- 
ments. Therefore,  careful  study  was  made  of 
preemption  systems  and  of  legal  and  administra- 
tive measures  necessary  to  implement  them. 

International  Materials  Conference 

Toward  the  end  of  1950  it  became  apparent  that 
the  wool  situation  was  steadily  deteriorating  and 
that  market  adjustments  were  not  being  made  as 
had  been  anticipated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wool 
Study  Group.  Demand  continued  to  exceed  the 
supply,  a  fact  that  was  reflected  in  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  prices.  By  the  beginning  of  1951  raw- 
wool  prices  had  increased  approximately  100  per- 
cent over  the  past  year  and  were  continuing  to 
rise.  Demand  for  wool  showed  every  indication 
of  remaining  at  high  levels  for  at  least  several 
years. 

Scarcities  were  becoming  evident  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  essential  materials  in  addition  to 
wool  and  were  of  concern  to  many  nations  as  well 
as  to  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  on  January 
12  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  announced  that  invi- 
tations were  being  sent  to  major  producing  and 
consuming  countries  of  the  free  world  asking  them 
to  join  in  establishing  a  number  of  international 
commodity  groups.  Seven  groups  have  been  es- 
tablished, one  of  them  concerning  itself  with  prob- 
lems relating  to  wool.  The  commodity  groups, 
together  with  a  Central  Group,  are  known  as  the 
International  Materials  Conference.1  The  Wool 
Committee  convened  in  Washington  on  April  2 
and  countries  which  have  participated  in  its  work 
are  Australia,  Belgium  (for  Benelux),  France, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  New  Zea- 
land, Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Uruguay.  The  Committee  has 
the  responsibility  of  considering  and  recommend- 
ing to  governments  measures  to  increase  produc- 

1  For  an  article  on  the  International  Materials  Confer- 
ence, see  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1951,  p.  23. 
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tion  of  wool  and  to  ensure  the  most  effective  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  available  supplies. 

Conclusion 

Since  it  first  became  apparent  in  the  summer  of 
1950  that  the  supply  of  wool  would  probably  not 
be  adequate  for  all  needs,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  kept  the  situation  under  constant 
review.  Developments  of  the  past  months  have 
demonstrated  that  forecasts  of  inadequate  supply 


have  been  accurate  and  that  some  international 
action  is  probably  required  to  assure  fulfillment  of 
the  most  essential  requirements.  Producing  and 
consuming  countries  of  the  free  world  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  considering 
solutions  to  problems  related  to  wool,  and  with 
sufficient  determination  it  should  be  possible  to 
devise  an  adequate  solution. 

•  Nan  L.  Grindle  is  an  international  economist 
on  the  Agricultural  Products  Staff,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Materials  Policy. 


U.  S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


International  Union 

of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  2 
that  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  is  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  International 
Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics,  at  which 
physicists  from  many  countries  of  the  world  will 
have  an  opportunity  from  July  11  through  14, 
1951,  to  confer  on  problems  of  common  interest. 
The  United  States  Government  will  be  represented 
at  the  conference  by  the  following  delegation : 

Delegates 

John  A.  Wheeler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Henry  A.  Barton,  Fh.  D.,  Director,  American  Institute  of 
Physics,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

David  M.  Dennison,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Harald  H.  Nielson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Louis  A.  Turner,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman,  Physics  Division,  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory,  Chicago,  111. 

Alternate  Delegates 

Karl  K.  Darrow,  Ph.  D.,  Physicist,  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  Hutchisson,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Thomas  Lauritsen,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics, 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

John  C.  Slater,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  is  the  governing 
body  of  the  Union,  normally  meets  every  3  years 
to  adopt  basic  measures  for  the  administration  of 
the  Union,  to  formulate  new  programs  for  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  pure  and  applied  physics, 
and  to  review  the  progress  and  results  of  work 
carried  on  by  commissions  established  to  carry 
out  specific  research  programs.  Of  the  15  com- 
missions which  will  submit  reports  to  the  Seventh 
Assembly,  United  States  physicists  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  those  dealing  with  (1)  high  altitude 
stations,    (2)    physico-chemical  data  and  stand- 


ards, (3)  physics  abstracting,  (4)  standards,  con- 
stants, and  units  of  radioactivity,  (5)  radiobiol- 
°gy>  (6)  spectroscopy,  (7)  symbols,  units,  and 
nomenclature,  (8)  thermodynamics  and  statis- 
tical mechanics,  (9)  cosmic  rays,  (10)  very  low 
temperatures,  and  (11)  optics. 

International  Penitentiary  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  2 
that  the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary 
Commission  will  hold  its  final  meeting  at  Bern, 
Switzerland,  July  2-7,  1951.  The  meeting  will 
be  attended  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  Sanford 
Bates,  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies, 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  and  by  the 
alternate  U.  S.  Commissioner,  Thorsten  Sellin, 
professor  of  sociology,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  prevention  of  crime  and  the  treatment  of 
offenders — the  principal  fields  of  activity  of  the 
International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commis- 
sion since  its  organization  in  1872  as  a  permanent 
executive  body  for  the  series  of  international  penal 
and  penitentiary  congresses — have  been  matters 
of  concern  to  the  United  Nations,  in  particular 
the  Social  Commission  of  the  U.  N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  since  1946.  Because  of  a  desire  to 
avoid  duplication  of  work,  and  because  18  of  the 
26  members  of  the  Commission  are  also  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mission and  of  the  United  Nations  conducted  ne- 
gotiations in  1949  and  1950  for  the  integration  of 
the  Commission  into  the  U.  N.  Secretariat.  A  res- 
olution authorizing  such  integration  was  adopted 
by  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  on  December  1, 
1950. 

At  its  forthcoming  meeting,  the  Commission 
will  make  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  its 
functions  and  activities  to  the  United  Nations. 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

A  weekly  feature  does  not  appear  in  this  issue, 
but  will  be  resumed  in  the  issue  of  July  23. 
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An  Estimate  of  the  Present  World  Situation 


By  Secretary  Acheson 1 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  this  afternoon.  It  is  particularly  pleasant 
since  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  thank  all  of 
you  who  gave  so  generously  of  your  time  and  ef- 
forts, both  working  here  at  home  and  through  the 
special  panel  which  went  abroad,  to  help  us  on  our 
overseas  information  service.  You  did  a  tremen- 
dous job  for  us  and  we  are  very  deeply  grateful. 

This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  try  something  of 
an  experiment.  I  am  asked  to  speak  with  you  on 
what  is  called  "The  Present  World  Situation.' 
Now  that  is  something  of  a  problem,  because  I 
have  also  asked  my  associates  who  are  dealing 
with  the  various  geographical  portions  of  our 
work  to  come  and  tell  you  in  some  detail  about  it, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  what  they  are 
going  to  say.  Therefore  I  thought  we  might 
spend  a  little  time  on  trying  to  discover  what  the 
present  situation  is;  and,  if  we  can  get  that  in  our 
minds,  then  perhaps  some  of  the  things  that  my 
associates  say  to  you  may  have  a  little  more  mean- 
ing- 

There  are  several  preliminary  observations  1 
would  like  to  make  about  the  present  situation. 
One  of  them  is  that  it  is  not  a  situation  clouded  in 
obscurity.  There  is  a  blinding  light  thrown  upon 
it— in  fact,  so  much  light  that  the  question  arises 
whether  the  light  is  not  too  strong  and  too  multi- 
colored for  reading  purposes.  I  have  had  a  few 
figures  collected  for  me  on  some  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  on  this  subject  which  are  being 
put  out  by  Government  and  by  you,  who  are  sitting 
here.  My  own  Department,  the  State  Department, 
puts  out  each  year  1,200  press  releases  dealing  with 
the  present  international  situation.  Every  day 
we  put  out  320,000  words  over  all  channels  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  Every  day  we  put  out  40,000 
words  through  the  five  Wireless  Bulletins  which 
we  send  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Each  year  we 
put  out  20  publications  in  the  field  of  documenta- 

*A  stenographic  transcript  of  remarks  made  off  the 
record  and  from  notes  to  a  group  of  magazine  and  book 
publishers  on  June  29  and  released  to  the  press  on 
July  15. 
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tion  of  diplomacy,  each  one  of  these  volumes  con- 
taining from  100  to  1,500  pages.  We  put  out  70 
volumes  a  year  in  the  field  of  current  informa- 
tion, running  from  100  to  500  pages.  We  put  out 
200  volumes  a  year,  each  running  from  20  to  500 
pages,  on  treaties  and  international  actions. 

The  Eca,  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Keserve  Board  prob- 
ably put  out  together  some  three  times  as  much  as 
we  do  on  the  international  situation. 

The  Congress  has  made  this  one  of  its  main 
subjects  of  interest,  and  you  have  with  you  this 
afternoon  the  two  leading  contributors  to  a  Con- 
gressional work  of  2  million  words  on  Far  East- 
ern policy.  I  think  I  led  with  418,000  words  and 
General  Bradley  came  a  poor  second  with  278,000 ! 
Outside  of  the  governmental  field,  there  are  500 
books  a  year  printed  on  international  affairs  and 
the  present  international  situation,  and  there  are 
3,000  magazine  articles  a  year  which  are  suffi- 
ciently important  for  bibliographical  listings. 
Of  course  I  cannot  even  begin  to  estimate  the 
number  of  words  put  out  in  the  news  columns  and 
the  editorials. 

So  you  see  there  is  plenty  of  light  being  thrown 
on  the  present  international  situation.  As  I  say, 
the  light  may  be  too  strong,  and  it  may  be  too 
varied  for  reading,  but  the  situation  certainly  is 
not  developing  in  gloom. 

There  are  three  things  that  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  you  about  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  all 
these  volumes  of  words  I  have  talked  about.  I 
have  had  some  20  or  30  important  monographs  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  examined  from  three 
points  of  view.  One  was  to  find  out  when  the 
writers  of  these  monographs  thought  the  present 
situation  began.  When  is  "present",  in  other 
words  ?  The  second  thing  was,  what  do  these  au- 
thors, these  writers  of  these  important  mono- 
graphs, believe  to  be  the  common  characteristic, 
or  what  is  the  outstanding  characteristic,  of  the 
present,  as  distinct  from  the  past  or  the  future? 
The  third  was,  what  are  the  essential  steps  rec- 
ommended for  dealing  with  the  present? 
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The  Problem  of  the  Present 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  inquiry.  Let's  take  first  of  all  when 
the  present  situation  began.  When  is  "present"? 
One  writer  says  the  present  situation  began  in 
1905  with  Japanese  victory  over  the  Kussians  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Another  writer  says  it 
began  with  the  conference  at  Yalta.  Another 
says  it  began  with  General  Marshall's  mission  to 
China  in  1945-46.  Another  says  it  began  with 
the  invention  of  the  airplane.  Another  says  it  be- 
gan with  the  great  upsurge  of  population  which 
took  place  when  modern  medicine  checked  the 
death  rate  of  the  last  century.  Another  one,  who 
is  not  quite  so  modern,  says  it  began  with  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation.  Another  says  it  began  with 
the  collective  action  taken  against  aggression  in 
Korea.  Another,  a  medievalist,  says  it  began 
with  the  Portuguese  exploring  the  Senegal  River 
500  years  ago.  Another  says  the  "present"  began 
with  the  dropping  of  the  atom  bomb. 

The  main  point  in  common  that  we  can  find  in 
all  these  writings  is  that  the  present  is  upon  us 
now.  All  we  can  say  is  what  the  little  boy  said 
to  the  little  girl  when  he  was  looking  over  the 
fence  and  she  was  on  the  sidewalk.  She  asked, 
"Are  you  going  to  Mary  Brown's  party?"  and  he 
answered,  "I  am  to  it."  All  we  know  is  that  we 
are  in  the  present,  but  when  it  began  we  cannot 
tell.  We  can  say  that  there  is  no  one  moment 
when  it  began.  We  can  say  that  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  one  moment  when  it  will  end.  But  it 
is  with  us.  Human  experience  is  not  like  a  book ; 
it  is  not  written  in  chapters. 

The  next  thing  that  I  had  examined  was,  what 
is  the  fundamental  quality  of  the  present  ?  How 
do  you  tell  the  present?  How  do  you  know  some- 
thing is  present  and  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
past  ?  Going  through  these  monographs,  we  come 
upon  these  theories.  One  is  that  the  fundamental 
quality  of  the  present  situation  is  that  it  is  a  con- 
tention between  great  powers  over  the  control  of 
territory  and  that  in  this  contention  between  great 
powers  ideological  differences  not  only  are  second- 
ary but  really  obscure  the  real  meaning  of  the 
present  time.  Another  writer  says  that  the  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  the  present  is  that  it  is 
a  conflict  between  ideologies  and  that  the  old  con- 
flicts of  states  about  territory  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present.  Another  says  that  it  is  funda- 
mentally a  struggle  between  the  rule  of  law,  im- 
posed in  the  classic  conception  of  the  state,  and  a 
conspiracy,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  the  revolt 
of  men  against  the  state.  Another  says  that  it  is 
the  struggle  between  the  awakened  peoples  of 
Asia  and  the  decadent  peoples  of  the  West.  An- 
other says  that  the  fundamental  quality  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  nations  have  tended  to 
renounce  the  healthy  interest  in  national  self- 
interest  and  have  run  off  after  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
of  collective  security.  Another  one  says  that  the 
quality  of  the  present  is  that  nations  have  not  re- 
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nounced  their  interests  in  national  security  and 
have  failed  to  set  up  collective  security  in  a  world 
commonwealth. 

All  that  we  get  out  of  these  analyses  of  the 
quality  of  the  present  is  that  struggle  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  that  the  times 
in  which  we  live  are  onerous,  but  that  there  is 
hope  for  mankind  if  we  will  keep  our  minds  on  the 
heart  of  the  problem. 

When  we  come  to  look  for  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem, we  find  it  somewhat  confusing.  It  reminds 
me  of  some  words  in  the  introduction  of  Henry 
Nevinson's  book,  Clianges  and  Chances — you  re- 
member that  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  in  his 
autobiography.  He  was  a  wonderful  man,  whom 
many  of  you  I  am  sure  knew  while  he  was  alive. 
He  was  a  great  war  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.  In  his  book  he  discussed  one 
of  the  prayers  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  words  I  refer  to  are : 

That  so,  among  the  sundry  and  manifold  changes  of 
the  world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed  where 
true  joys  are  to  be  found. 

Nevinson  said  that  he  always  thought  the  writer 
of  that  prayer  was  slightly  naive,  because,  if  one 
only  knew  what  the  true  joys  were,  it  would  be 
no  difficulty  to  keep  one's  heart  fully  fixed  upon 
them.  If  we  only  knew  what  the  heart  of  the 
problem  was  at  the  present  time,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  keep  our  minds  on  it. 

The  Necessary  Line  of  Action 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  thing  that  I  asked  to 
have  looked  up  in  these  monographs — what  is  the 
line  of  action  necessary  to  deal  with  the  present 
situation?  One  writer  says  that  we  must  recog- 
nize that  what  we  are  involved  in  is  the  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men  and  that  we  must  spend 
vastly  more  money  on  that  and  not  waste  our  funds 
on  economic  or  military  expenditures.  Another 
one  says  that  the  minds  of  men  are  trivial  things 
at  best,  and  that  the  minds  of  men  follow  their 
stomachs  and,  therefore,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  con- 
centrate on  economic  activities,  and  intellectual 
and  ideological  results  will  follow.  Another 
writer  says  military  power  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts  in  our  time — forget  all  this  nonsense  about 
propaganda  and  economics  and  concentrate  on  the 
military  problem.  Another  one  says  that  the  real 
heart  of  the  matter  is  a  struggle  for  power  as  based 
upon  position  and  therefore  what  we  must  do  to 
settle  the  contention  of  our  times  is  to  come  to 
agreement  dividing  the  world  into  power  areas. 
Another  one  says  that  the  heart  of  the  matter  is 
to  get  away  from  the  outmoded  ideas  of  national 
sovereignty  and  go  in  for  world  government  so 
that  all  differences  between  nations  will  be  mere 
partisan  friction,  and  war,  if  there  ever  is  any 
war,  will  become  merely  small  civil  disturbances. 

Summing  up  all  of  this,  what  you  get  out  of 
the  people  who  are  writing  most  seriously  about 
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mr  time  is  that  there  is  no  sovereign  remedy ;  that 
here  is  no  one  course  to  pursue;  that  there  are 
nany  courses,  many  attitudes,  which  we  must  take. 
:  think  this  is  a  rather  long-winded  way  of  coming 
o  a  conclusion  which  all  of  you  recognize  is  m- 
lerently  sensible,  that  there  is  not  any  one  char- 
icteristic  of  our  time,  there  is  not  any  one  answer 
o  it.  It  has  many  characteristics  and  there  must 
>e  many  answers  to  it. 

I  venture  to  put  down  here  some  of  the  attitudes 
vhich  seem  to  me  essential  for  us  to  have  in  mind 
is  we  struggle  with  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  first  attitude  which  seems  to  me  essential  is 
he  recognition  that,  whenever  the  present  began 
md  whenever  the  present  will  end,  it  will  be  with 
is  for  a  very  long  time.  If  we  will  get  that  firmly 
n  mind,  we  will  begin  to  get  over  the  impatience 
;vhich  leads  people  to  try  to  find  magic  solutions, 
[f  we  will  recognize  that  we  have  before  us  a  long 
Deriod  of  work,  then  we  have  the  beginning  of 
visdom.  Once  we  understand  that  we  have  a 
ong  period  of  work  before  us  then  we  can  see  that 
;he  object  of  our  efforts  is  not  to  remove  these 
sroblems.  They  are  not  removable.  The  object 
>f  our  work  is  to  reduce  these  problems  to  manage- 
ible  proportions. 

\  Sense  of  Continuing  Responsibility 

If  we  can  reduce  them  to  manageable  propor- 
tions, and  if  we  will  then  accept  continuity  of 
responsibility  in  managing  those  problems,  we 
begin  to  see  some  daylight  ahead.  But  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  believe,  if  we  are  really  sensible  in 
facing  the  present,  that  the  problems  can  be  es- 
caped. We  must  believe  over  and  over  again,  and 
understand  over  and  over  again — as  though  we 
heard  them  for  the  first  time — Lincoln's  great 
words  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December 
1862:  "We  cannot  escape  history."  We  cannot 
escape  the  problem  of  the  present.  We  can  only 
escape  it  by  death  or  defeat.  If  we  are  going  to 
deal  with  those  problems,  we  must  be  willing  to 
deal  with  them  for  a  long  time.  We  must  be 
willing  to  reduce  them  from  almost  impossible 
problems  to  manageable  problems,  and  we  must 
have  a  sense  of  continuing  responsibility  in  deal- 
ing with  them. 

The  second  very  important  attitude  for  us  to 
take  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  present 
is  to  avoid  overdramatizing  any  particular  prob- 
lem or  overemphasizing  it.  That  is  always  our 
danger  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States  but  com- 
mon to  everybody.  The  particular  problem  with 
which  we  are  dealing  seems  to  us  to  be  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  all  time.  Take  Korea,  for 
instance,  which  God  knows  is  important  enough. 
There  is  a  phrase  which  has  been  applied  to  it 
which  is  typical  of  this  attitude  which  I  am  urg- 
ing you  to  avoid.  The  activities  of  the  U.  N. 
in  Korea  have  been  described  as  "the  reluctant 
crusade."  That  phrase  seems  to  connote  that 
Korea   is  the  place  where  the    showdown  be- 
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tween  the  East  and  West  is  going  to  occur. 
"The  reluctant  crusade"— reluctantly  the  East 
and  West  get  into  the  showdown.  Now  if 
anything  is  important,  if  anything  is  true  about 
the  situation  in  Korea,  it  is  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  not  forcing  a  showdown  on  our 
side  in  Korea  and  not  permitting  our  opponents  to 
force  a  showdown. 

That  has  been  the  whole  heart  and  essence  of 
the  policy  which  the  Administration  has  been  fol- 
lowing and  which  General  Marshall  and  General 
Bradley  so  brilliantly  described  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Joint  Committee.  Korea's  significance 
is  not  the  final  crusade.  It  is  not  finally  making 
valid  the  idea  of  collective  security.  It  is  impor- 
tant perhaps  for  the  inverse  reason  that  in  Korea 
we  prevented  the  invalidation  of  collective 
security. 

Collective  security  is  not  something  which  is 
established  once  and  for  all  by  some  dramatic 
gesture.  Collective  security  is  like  a  bank  ac- 
count. It  is  kept  alive  by  the  resources  which 
are  put  into  it.  In  Korea  the  Russians  presented 
a  check  which  was  drawn  on  the  bank  account  of 
collective  security.  The  Russians  thought  the 
check  would  bounce.  They  thought  it  was  a  bad 
check.  But  to  their  great  surprise,  the  teller  paid 
it.  The  important  thing  was  that  the  check  was 
paid.  The  importance  will  be  nothing  if  the  next 
check  is  not  paid  and  if  the  bank  account  is  not 
kept  strong  and  sufficient  to  cover  all  checks  which 
are  drawn  upon  it. 

The  third  attitude  which  I  think  is  important 
for  us  to  have  in  mind  is  a  proper  sense  of  pro- 
portion about  the  problems  and  difficulties  which 
come  before  us. 

In  getting  the  proper  sense  of  proportion  about 
our  difficulties,  the  first  thing  that  we  must  do 
is  to  understand  that  the  present  situation  is  a 
great  deal  more  serious  than  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  has  yet  come  to  realize.  We  must  under- 
stand that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  much  tougher 
adversary  than  the  United  States  has  yet  realized. 
We  must  not  only  understand  that,  but  we  must 
understand  something  else,  and  that  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  the  only  difficulty  that  we 
have.  Behind  and  beyond  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
our  problems  with  the  Soviet  Union,  lie  other  diffi- 
culties, perhaps  even  greater.  The  important 
thing  about  our  actions  in  the  present  is  that  we 
must  so  act  in  dealing  with  the  immediate  difficulty 
that  we  manage  also  the  more  long-range  ones. 

What  do  I  mean  by  those  general  words? 
Twice  in  our  lifetime  we  have  dealt  with  problems 
before  us  as  though  the  solution  of  the  problems 
was  the  solution  of  all  problems.  We  dealt  with 
the  Kaiser  as  though  the  defeat  of  the  Kaiser 
was  the  defeat  of  all  such  menace  to  the  world. 
And  yet  there  immediately  grew  up  after  that 
Hitler  and  To  jo.  Then  we  dealt  with  Hitler  and 
Tojo,  and  then  we  found  looming  behind  them 
Stalin  and  the  menace  of  communism  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Now  what  lies  behind  the  Soviet  Union  ?  I  see 
two  problems.  I  am  not  saying  these  are  caused 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  am  saying  that  here 
are  problems  which  we  must  reduce  to  manageable 
proportion  in  our  dealing  with  the  present.  One 
is  the  awakening  of  the  vast  populations  of  Asia, 
populations  which  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they 
should  have  and  should  exercise  in  the  world  an 
influence  which  is  proportionate  to  their  numbers 
and  worthy  of  their  cultures.  The  force  is  a  force 
which  can  be  turned  to  good,  or  it  can  be  a  force 
which  can  rend  to  pieces  a  world  which  has  im- 
prudently managed  its  immediate  problem  and 
which  finds  itself  weakened,  perhaps  shattered  in 
facing  these  upsurging  forces  of  Asia.  Therefore, 
in  thinking  about  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must  think 
about  this  shadow  on  the  rock  behind  it.  We 
must  manage  our  difficulties  so  prudently  that  we 
have  strength  and  initiative  and  power  left  to 
help  shape  and  guide  these  emerging  forces  so 
that  they  will  not  turn  out  to  be  forces  which 
rend  and  destroy. 

In  addition  to  the  emergence  of  these  peoples  of 
Asia  with  the  ambitions  and  possible  power — 
which  has  to  be  thought  about  in  relation  not  only 
to  the  existing  power  but  also  to  the  power  which 
might  1  >e  left  after  some  imprudently  inaugurated 
struggle  had  torn  the  Western  world  apart — there 
are  the  great  problems  of  the  world's  growing 
hunger,  of  its  growing  numbers,  of  its  deficient 
knowledge  of  the  very  elemental  methods  of 
staying  alive. 

These  are  the  problems,  these  are  the  shadows 
on  the  rock  behind  the  Soviet  Union,  of  which  we 
must  never  lose  si  »ht.  All  of  this  has  to  do  with 
getting  the  proper  perspective  on  the  difficulties 
before  us. 


Balance  Between  Commitment  and  Capabilities 

Another  attitude  which  we  must  always  keep 
in  mind  is  the  need  to  match  our  strength  with 
the  interests  which  we  must  defend.  We  hear  it 
said — and  it  is  wisely  said — that  there  must  be  a 
balancing  of  commitments  and  capabilities.  Too 
often  people  say  that  when  they  mean  that  we 
should  reduce  our  commitments  to  meet  whatever 
our  capabilities  may  be  at  any  time.  Nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous  than  that.  What  we 
must  do  is  to  be  conscious  of  our  national  interests. 
A  commitment  is  a  national  vital  interest  of  which 
we  have  become  conscious  and  for  which  we  have 
made  provision,  but  we  may  have  national  in- 
terests, which  are  just  as  valid,  of  which  we  have 
not  become  conscious  and  for  which  we  have  not 
made  provision — about  which  we  should  im- 
mediately become  conscious  and  about  which  we 
should  immediately  make  provision. 

Another  attitude  which  we  must  have  in  mind 
is  that  there  is  no  unitary  approach.  I  suggested 
this  a  moment  ago  when  I  talked  about  cures  which 
have  been  put  forward  for  our  modern  evils.    To 


think  that  there  is  a  unitary  approach  is  a  fallacy. 
We  must  use  all  means  at  our  hand,  whatever  they 
are,  and  not  say  that  one  is  the  answer,  or  one  or 
two  are  the  answers.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  the 
views  of  those  who  urge  that  propaganda  is  the 
sole  necessary  weapon  to  survive  and  win  in  the 
modern  world,  you  easily  find  yourself  in  the  ri- 
diculous position  where  you  may  have  all  the 
people  of  a  nation  on  your  side,  but  those  people 
are  politically  organized  as  an  effective  opposition 
to  you.  To  a  very  large  extent — not  completely, 
but  to  a  very  large  extent — that  is  the  situation 
which  exists  in  China.  I  believe  that  the  vast 
masses  of  the  people  in  China  are  sympathetic  to 
the  United  States,  and  yet  those  masses  of  people 
in  China  are  organized  effectively  against  us  so 
that  they  are  a  very  strong  opponent.  So  propa- 
ganda is  not  the  sole  answer.  It  is  an  important 
weapon,  and  we  must  use  it — we  must  use  it  fully 
but  it  is  not  the  sole  answer. 

Neither  is  dealing  with  governments  alone  the 
sole  answer.  The  idea  that  we  can  make  arrange- 
ments with  this,  that,  or  the  other  government, 
without  regard  to  popular  support  founded  on 
free  consent  would  all  too  probably  involve  us  in 
excessively  brittle  alliances.  We  have  a  very  good 
illustration  of  that  sort  of  brittleness  in  the  ar- 
rangements which  were  made  between  Hitler  and 
Mussolini;  they  seemed  very  fine  but  they  were 
very  brittle,  and  when  the  pressure  was  put  upon 
them  they  broke  down.  As  it  turned  out,  not 
the  nation  but  only  their  passing  masters  proved 
to  be  the  parties  to  the  alliance. 

We  must  be  aware  of  both  the  fallacy  of  re- 
covery without  defensive  strength  and  the  fallacy 
of  military  strength  upon  a  shaky  economic  foun- 
dation. These  two  things  are  of  vital  importance. 
They  go  together  and  they  are  at  the  heart  of  our 
efforts  at  the  present  time  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  countries.  There  you  have  a  community, 
an  important  community,  a  virile  one,  one  which 
has  come  through  grave  and  deep  economic 
troubles  and  has  been  fighting  its  way  up  for  some 
time. 

Economic  well  being  is  not  enough  by  itself. 
The  countries  which  we  have  aided  along  the  up- 
ward road  now  see  that  the  situation  demands  a 
tremendous  effort  to  build  up,  along  with  us,  mili- 
tary strength  as  well  as  economic  strength.  De- 
fensive strength  is  as  integral  to  recovery  as  a 
fence  is  to  a  cornfield.  Yet  in  seeking  to  replenish 
military  strength  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  putting 
too  great  a  load  on  our  allies  or  on  ourselves,  for 
that  matter. 

There  must  be  a  very  carefully  worked  out  bal- 
ance between  the  firm  economic  foundation  and 
the  strong  military  defense  so  that  the  military 
defense  does  not  bring  down  the  economic  struc- 
ture in  ruins  and  so  that  the  economic  structure 
is  built  up  for  the  purpose  of  defending  itself 
with  its  military  components. 
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io  Substitute  for  Central  Strength 

We  must  also  recognize  that  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  strength  at  the  center.  Alliances  are  im- 
portant. It  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  that  our 
lilies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  in  the 
Rio  treaty  be  strong  and  that  the  bonds  between 
them  and  us  be  strong.  But  it  is  equally  im- 
portant, if  not  more  important,  that  there  be 
strength  at  the  center  of  these  groups— the 
strength  of  the  United  States,  its  economic 
strength,  its  military  strength,  which  will,  in  it- 
self, breed  strength  at  the  periphery  of  our  as- 
sociations. The  same  applies  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  that  union  of  nations  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  strength  of  the  United  States  at  the 
heart  of  the  great  group  of  powers  which  share  our 
determination  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
Charter. 

In  building  that  strength  it  is  very  important 
that  we  should  not  underestimate  ourselves.  We 
have  to  meet  and  face  limitations  and  difficulties. 
But  if  every  time  a  difficulty  comes  along,  some- 
body says,  "Oh,  to  do  that  will  wreck  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,"  that  is  underestimating  our- 
selves. I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  the  United  States  cannot  go,  but  I 
am  equally  sure  that  we  are  not  anywhere  near 
that  point.  Therefore  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
be  timid  about  ourselves  but  to  realize  that  our 
great  strength  is  there  to  be  used,  and  to  use  it 
wisely  and  economically  and  sensibly  to  create 
the  defenses  which  we  need. 

May  I  say  right  here  in  connection  with  this 
business  of  creating  strength  at  the  center,  we 
must  not  for  one  second  allow  any  development 
which  may  occur  in  Korea  to  lull  us  into  a  belief 
that  now  we  have  turned  the  corner,  and  now 
things  are  going  to  get  better,  and  therefore  we 
do  not  need  to  make  the  effort  which  we  have 
been  making.  I  think  we  need  to  make  it  even 
more  than  we  made  it  before.  If  it  is  possible 
to  bring,  about  an  end  of  the  fighting  in  Korea, 
it  will  be  because  of  the  efforts  which  we  have 
already  made  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  men  in 
Korea.  The  success  of  our  policy  will  mean  only 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  we  have  held  off  this 
conspiracy  against  us  and  that  we  have  some  time 
now  which,  if  used  wisely,  will  give  us  the  power 
and  give  us  the  union  with  powerful  allies  which 
can  deter  World  War  III.  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled  by  Korea,  I 
can  assure  you  that,  just  as  certainly  as  you  are 
sitting  here,  we  will  be  hit  within  the  next  6 
months  to  a  year  with  a  much  tougher  blow  some- 
where else.  If  we  do  not  make  the  efforts  now, 
we  will  be  unprepared  for  that  blow.  We  may 
completely  deter  it  if  we  now  all  bend  together 
every  effort  we  can  to  going  forward  with  the 
program. 

Another  point  is  that  we  must  believe  that  time 
is  on  our  side.  I  concede  to  you  that  in  saying 
this  there  is  an  element  of  faith.    There  is  an 
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element  of  faith  because  I  believe  that  we  are 
people  who  act.  Time  is  not  on  our  side  if  we 
merely  sit  in  the  shade  and  fan  ourselves.  Time 
is  on  our  side  if  we  go  to  work.  We  can  do  much 
in  time.  We  can  strengthen  ourselves,  we  can 
strengthen  our  allies.  We  have  a  vast  productive 
power  which  is  now  not  harnessed,  much  greater 
than  those  opposed  to  us.  We  can  harness  it. 
There  is  much  we  can  do  and,  if  we  will  do  it,  time 
is  on  our  side.     If  we  don't  do  it,  it  is  not. 

Therefore,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  will.  We 
have  a  strong  geographical  position.  We  have 
people  who  are  skilled  in  industry,  who  have  cour- 
age, who  make  fine  soldiers  and  producers.  We 
have  natural  resources.  We  have  the  productive 
plant.  All  of  those  things  are  no  good  at  all  un- 
less they  are  cemented  together  and  thrown  into 
action  by  will.  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  have  that  will  and  that  they  can  put  that 
will  strongly  behind  everything  of  a  material 
nature  that  they  have  so  that  they,  along  with 
their  allies,  will  secure  for  the  future  the  things 
they  value. 

Another  attitude  of  the  utmost  importance  is 
that  we  must  keep  constantly  before  us  the  goal 
toward  which  we  are  working.  What  we  are  work- 
ing toward  is  a  situation  in  which  the  normal 
course  of  settling  disputes  will  be  negotiation. 
We  are  enthusiastic  people,  and  occasionally  we 
get  so  enthusiastic  about  what  we  are  doing  that 
we  believe  that  is  the  end  instead  of  the  means. 
We  must  never  get  ourselves  into  the  state  of 
mind  where  we  say  that  we  are  building  this 
strength  in  order  to  use  it.  We  are  building  this 
strength  in  order  that  we  may  never  have  to  use 
it,  in  order  that  we  may  get  to  the  point  where  the 
normal  way  to  settle  things  is  to  sit  down,  to  argue 
about  them,  to  negotiate  about  them,  and  to  find 
a  solution  with  which  all  parties  concerned  can 
live,  even  though  it  is  not  ideal  for  any  of  us. 

That  is  not  really  a  hopeless  ambition.  It  seems 
a  long  way  off— and  it  is  a  long  way  off  when 
you  are  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
present  imbalance  of  power— but  we  have  reached 
a  situation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  ne- 
gotiation is  the  normal  way  of  settling  disputes. 
The  normal  way  for  the  American  republics  to 
settle  all  their  differences— and  there  are  very 
grave  and  serious  difficulties— is  by  negotiation 
and  reasonable  settlement.  That  has  taken  nearly 
i60  years  to  work  out.  It  has  taken  all  of  that  time 
to  build  up  the  trust  of  the  American  republics 
among  themselves  and  between  them  and  us.  For 
years  we  were  called  the  "Colossus  of  the  North," 
and  we  took  actions  from  time  to  time  which  made 
the  other  American  republics  apprehensive  of  us, 
but  I  think  that  no  longer  exists.  I  do  not  believe 
there  ever  took  place  in  the  world  a  more  harmoni- 
ous or  constructive  meeting  than  the  recent  meet- 
ing between  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American 
republics,  in  which  all  sorts  of  questions,  vitally 
affecting  all  our  countries,  were  taken  up  and  dis- 
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cussed.  Sometimes  points  of  view  were  very  far 
apart.  On  one  very  tough  economic  question  it 
took  staying  up  all  night  for  three  nights  to  get 
people  to  realize  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in 
common  between  them  !  But  we  solved  that  ques- 
tion and  we  will  solve  other  differences  in  this 
Hemisphere  in  that  way. 

Pattern  of  Responsibility  for  Leadership 

There  is  one  last  attitude  which  I  should  like 
to  stress,  and  that  is  that  we  must  always  keep  in 
mind  that  we  must  deal  with  these  problems  within 
a  pattern  of  responsibility.  I  should  like  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  what  I  mean  by  a  pattern  of 
responsibility.  I  mean  that  we  must  act  with  the 
consciousness  that  our  responsibility  is  to  interests 
which  are  broader  than  our  own  immediate  Ameri- 
can interests.  Great  empires  have  risen  in  this 
world  and  have  collapsed  because  they  took  too 
narrow  a  view.  There  is  no  divine  command 
which  spares  the  United  States  from  the  seeds  of 
destruction  which  have  operated  in  other  great 
states.  There  is  no  instruction  to  that  one  of  the 
Fates  who  holds  the  shears  that  she  shall  with- 
hold them  from  the  thread  of  life  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  operate  in  a  pattern  of  responsi- 
bility which  is  greater  than  our  own  interests.  We 
cannot  yield  to  the  temptation,  because  we  are 
virile  and  enthusiastic,  of  thinking  that,  because 
we  believe  a  thing,  it  just  must  be  right.  We  must 
not  confuse  our  own  opinions  with  the  will  of 
God. 

That  is  essential  for  leadership.  It  is  not  merely 
a  moral  dissertation  which  I  am  making.  It  is 
essential  to  leadership  among  the  free  nations  if 
we  are  going  to  maintain  the  sort  of  coalition 
which  we  have.  We  cannot  take  the  attitude  that 
we  will  coerce  nations,  that  we  are  so  right  that  if 
they  do  not  do  exactly  what  we  want  them  to  do 
we  will  withhold  economic  aid,  or  we  will  with- 
hold military  aid,  we  will  do  this,  we  will  do  that, 
If  we  take  that  attitude,  then  we  are  creating  a 
relationship  indistinguishable  from  that  which 
exists  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  countries  as- 
sociated with  it.  That  must  never  be  our  attitude. 
We  are  the  leader.  We  are  accepted  as  the  leader. 
But  we  will  continue  to  be  accepted  as  the  leader 
only  if  the  other  countries  believe  that  the  pat- 


tern of  responsibility  within  which  we  operate  is 
a  responsibility  to  interests  which  are  broader 
than  our  own — that  we  know  today  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  talking  about  when  he  spoke  of  the 
need  of  paying  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind. 

How  can  we  institutionalize  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility? The  means  are  at  hand,  have  been 
used,  and  must  continue  to  be  used.  The  means 
lie  in  the  United  Nations.  There  is  much  talk 
these  days  that  the  United  Nations  has  proved 
itself  ineffective — it  does  not  do  this,  it  does  not 
do  that,  we  must  scrap  it  in  favor  of  some  other 
kind  of  coercive  machinery.  I  do  not  agree  with 
any  of  those  views. 

I  don't  think  anyone  is  more  conscious  than 
I  am,  unless  it  be  General  Bradley,  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  working  within  a  coalition  as  large  as 
the  group  in  the  United  Nations  who  are  associ- 
ated together  in  Korea.  There  are  a  thousand 
problems  in  working  with  so  many  nations,  con- 
sidering their  points  of  view,  and  modifying  your 
own  so  that  you  may  maintain  a  true  friend. 
But  I  assure  you  that  it  is  worth  it  a  million  times. 
Whatever  loss  there  is  in  efficiency  of  operation  is 
gained  a  million  times  by  the  strength  which  comes 
from  the  group's  believing  that  the  leader  is  pay- 
ing attention  to  other  people's  points  of  view.  We 
should  be  forever  grateful  to  the  United  Nations 
for  furnishing  a  forum  where  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  maintain  its  leadership,  must  enter 
and  must  explain  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  do  so  in  terms  which  are  so  persuasive  that 
countries  will  be  convinced,  do  so  under  circum- 
stances where  the  United  States  and  its  representa- 
tives listen  to  the  representative  of  the  smallest 
country  in  the  world  who  has  a  point  of  view 
which  he  wishes  to  express,  do  so  under  circum- 
stances where  we  make  every  effort  to  harmonize 
the  views,  adjust  views,  and  may  not  force  views 
down  other  people's  throats.  If  we  do  that,  then 
I  believe  the  United  States  will  avoid  that  narrow 
view  which  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  great 
powers  and  great  empires  in  the  past.  The  United 
States  will  lead  into  a  new  course  in  which  the 
free  nations  will  continue  to  be  free  nations,  freely 
associated,  freely,  willingly,  and  eagerly  accepting 
leadership  which  they  believe  considers  their  in- 
terests as  deeply  as  it  does  its  own. 
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Consultations  With  Iran  on  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Dispute 


MESSAGE      FROM      PRESIDENT      TRUMAN      TO 
IRANIAN  PRIME  MINISTER 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  9] 

The  following  communication  was  sent  yesterday  by  the 
President  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Iran  (the  communica- 
tion toas  telegraphed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassa- 
dor Grady  at  Tehran  for  delivery  to  the  Prime  Minister)  : 
I  am  most  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  for  giv- 
ing me  in  your  recent  letter  a  full  and  frank 
account  of  the  developments  in  the  unhappy  dis- 
pute which  has  arisen  between  your  Government 
and  the  British  oil  interests  in  Iran.     This  matter 
is  so  full  of  dangers  to  the  welfare  of  your  own 
country,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  all  the  free 
world,  that  I  have  been  giving  the  most  earnest 
thought  to  the  problems  involved.     I  had  hoped 
that  "the  common  interests  of  the  two  countries 
directly  involved  and  the  common  ground  which 
has  been  developed  in  your  discussions  would  open 
the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  troublesome  and  com- 
plicated problems  which  have  arisen.     You  know 
of  our  sympathetic  interest  in  this  country  m 
Iran's    desire    to    control    its    natural    resources. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  were  happy  to  see  that 
the  British  Government  has  on  its  part  accepted 
the  principle  of  nationalization.  """" 

--SinceBrIfish~siniI  and  operating  knowledge  can 
sontribute  so  much  to  the  Iranian  oil  industry  I 
had  hoped— and  still  hope— that  ways  could  be 
found  to  recognize  the  principle  of  nationalization, 
and  British  interests  to  the  benefit  of  bothj  For 
These  reasons  I  have  watched  wttlTcohcern  the 
breakdown  of  your  discussions  and  the  drift  to- 
ward a  collapse  of  oil  operations  with  all  the  at- 
tendant losses  to  Iran  and  the  world.  Surely  this 
is  a  disaster  which  statesmanship  can  find  a  way 
to^voicL 

^-/Recently  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  involved  in  a  broad  settle- 
ment and  the  shortness  of  the  time  available  before 
the  refinery  must  shut  down— if  the  present  situ- 
ation continues — require  a  simple  and  practicable 
modus  vivendi  under  which  operations  can  con- 
tinue and  under  which  the  interests  of  neither  side 
will  be  prejudiced.  Various  suggestions  to  this 
i  end  have  failed.  The  time  available  is  running 
Vout—^' 
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In  this  situation  a  new  and  important  develop- 
ment has  occurred.  The  International  Court  of 
Justice,  which  your  Government,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  our  own,  all  joined  with  other  na- 
tions to  establish  as  the  guardian  of  impartial 
justice  and  equity,  has  made  a  suggestion  for  a 

modus  vivendi.  .^ 

Technical  considerations  aside,  Ilay  great  stress 
on  the  action  of  the  Court.     I  know  how  sincerely 
your  Government  and  the  British  Government  be- 
lieve in  the  positions  which  you  both  have  taken 
in  your  discussions.     However,  I  am  sure  you  be- 
lieve even  more  profoundly  in  the  idea  of  a  world 
controlled  by  law  and  justice  which  has  been  the 
hope  of  the  world  since  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference.    Apart  from  questions  of  jurisdiction,  no 
one   will   doubt  the   impartiality   of  the  World 
Court,  its  eminence,  and  the  respect  due  to  it  by 
all  nations  who  signed  the  United  Nations  treaty. 
Therefore,  I  earnestly  commend  to  you  a  most 
careful  consideration  of  its  suggestion.    I  suggest 
that  its  utterance  be  thought  of  not  as  a  decision 
which  is  or  is  not  binding  depending  on  technical 
legal  considerations,  but  as  a  suggestion  of  an  lm- 
i  partial  body,  dedicated  to  justice  and  equity  and 
/  to  a  peaceful  world  based  upon  these  great  concep- 
tionsJ    A  study  of  its  suggestion  by  your  Govern 
ment  and  by  the  British  Government  will,  1  am 
sure,  develop  methods  of  implementing  it  which 
will  carry  out  its  wise  and  impartial  purpose- 
maintaining  the  operation  of  the  oil  industry  and 
preserving  the   positions   of  both   Governments. 
Surely  no  government  loses  any  element  of  its 
sovereignty  or  the  support  of  its  people  by  treating 
with  all  possible  consideration   and  respect  the 
utterance  of  this  great  Court.     Our  own  Govern- 
ment and  people  believe  this  profoundly,     bnould 
you  take  such  a  position  I  am  sure  that  the  stature 
of  Iran  would  be  greatly  enhanced  in  the  eyes  ot 

the  world.  .    . 

I  have  a  very  sincere  desire,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
to  be  as  helpful  to  you  as  possible  in  this  circum- 
stance. I  have  discussed  this  matter  at  length  with 
W.  Averell  Harriman  who,  as  you  know,  is  one  of 
my  closest  advisers  and  one  of  our  most  eminent 
>^  citizens.  Should  you  be  willing  to  receive  him,  I 
should  be  happy  to  have  him  go  to  Tehran  as  my 
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personal  representative  to  talk  over  with  you  this 
immediate  and  pressing  situation. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  Your  Ex- 
cellency of  my  highest  consideration  and  to  convey 
to  you  my  confidence  in  the  future  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  Iran. 


REPLY    FROM    IRANIAN    PRIME    MINISTER    TO 
PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  11] 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
friendly  message  of  8th  July  handed  to  me  by  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
in  Teheran  just  after  the  Government  of  Iran  had 
taken  its  decision  with  regard  to  the  findings  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  thank  you  once  again,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  care  you  have  always  taken  in 

the  welfare  of  this  country.  . «. 

, — J  As  I  mentioned  in  my  previous  letter,  the  Gov-\ 
/  erment  and  people  of  Iran  recognize  the  Govern- 1 
ment  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  the 
|  staunch  supporters  of  right  and  justice  and  ap- 
I   preciate  therefore,  with  complete  sincerity,  the  in- 
terest you  are  taking  in  the  solution  of  the  economic 
difficulties  of  Iran  in  general  and  in  the  oil  ques- 
tion in  particular. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  note  your  reference, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the 
American  Nation  in  the  realization  of  Iran's  na- 
tional aspirations  and  the  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry;  for 
Iran  has  had  and  is  having  no  aim  other  than  the 
acceptance  of  this  principle  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
ratified  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  has 
always  been  ready,  within  the  terms  of  these  laws 
to  take  any  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  present 
disputes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  regret 
that,  insofar  as  Iran  can  judge,  no  proposal  or 
suggestion  have  been  made,  up  to  the  present,  by 
the  former  oil  company  denoting  their  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  nationalization  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  accordance  with  the  laws  ratified  by  the 
Parliament — laws  which  the  Government  is  duty 
bound  to  put  into  force.  On  the  contrary,  in  their 
note  of  29th  June,  the  representatives  of  the 
former  oil  company  made  proposals  which  were 
against  the  provisions  of  these  laws  and  which 
resulted  in  the  termination  of  the  discussions. 

Provided,  of  course,  that  our  indisputable  na- 
tional rights  are  respected  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  concerning  the  nationalization  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, the  Government  and  the  people  of  Iran 
are  ready  to  enter  into  immediate  discussions  with 
the  aim  to  remove  all  the  disputes  so  that  there 
may  be  no  stoppage  in  the  production  and  exploi- 
tation of  oil — a  situation  which  the  Government 
of  Iran  has  always  been  anxious  to  avoid  and 


which,  as  you  have  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  is 
causing  losses  to  all  concerned. 

With  reference  to  your  desire,  Mr.  President,  to 
help  our  country  I  must  state  without  hesitation 
that  the  Iranian  Nation  and  Government  fully 
appreciate  this  high  intent  in  all  sincerity  and 
candor,  more  so  when  they  find  that  you  have 
shown  your  readiness,  Mr.  President,  to  send  to 
Teheran  as  your  special  representative  Averell 
Harriman,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
can citizens,  for  consultations. 

In  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  personality  and  his  vast  experiences,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  he  will  act  as  your  rep- 
resentative, the  Iranian  Government  welcomes 
this  gesture  and  hopes  to  take  full  advantage  of 
consultations  with  a  man  of  such  high  standing. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  would  also  give  him  the  op- 
portunity to  become  directly  acquainted  with  our 
views  and  to  obtain  first  hand  knowledge  of  our 
living  conditions  and  requirements. 

May  I  avail  myself  of  this  oportunity  to  offer 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  expressions  of  my  best 
and  most  sincere  regards. 


OFFICIAL    REMARKS    MADE    AT    AMBASSADOR 
HARRIMAN'S  DEPARTURE 

The  President  :  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  willingness  to  undertake  this  trip  to  Iran. 
It  is  a  very  important  job  that  you  have  undertaken,  and 
one  which  I  think  you  can  handle  with  satisfaction  and 
success. 

All  of  us  want  to  wish  you  a  pleasant  trip,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  express  to  the  Iranian  Government  that  our 
interest  is  the  interest  of  world  peace,  and  the  welfare  of 
Iran  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  no  selfish  interest  in  the  matter  whatever. 

Secretary  Acheson  :  Mr.  Harriman,  you  carry  the  good 
wishes  of  all  of  us  with  you,  and  I  know  this  mission  could 
not  be  in  better  hands  than  yours. 

I  wish  you  all  the  success  and  luck  in  the  world. 

General  Marshall:  I  wish  you  a  safe  trip  and  look 
for  success  in  carrying  out  your  objective. 

I  have  seen  you  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  some 
very  difficult  occasions,  and  I  have  complete  confidence 
in  your  ability  in  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  Harriman  :  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Acheson,  General 
Marshall :  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  great  mutuality  of 
interest  between  and  among  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Iran,  the  British,  and  the  many  parts  of  the  world — the 
people  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  who  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  the  oil  that  has  been  coming  from  Iran. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  we  can  create  a  spirit  of 
good  will,  a  way  can  be  found  to  work  out  the  difficulties 
which  are  now  causing  so  much  trouble. 

I  go  with  great  appreciation  of  your  confidence,  Mr. 
President,  and  hope  that  with  that  confidence  results  can 
be  achieved. 

The  President  :  Good  luck ! 
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STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  C.  McGHEE, 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  NEAR  EASTERN, 
SOUTH  ASIAN  AND  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS1 

The  events  which  lead  to  my  appearing  on  this 
program  are  very  significant  for  all  of  us. 

Just  two  days  ago  President  Truman  received 
a  message  from  the  Iranian  Prime  Minister  wel- 
coming the  President's  offer  of  July  8  to  send 
Mr.  Harriman  to  Iran  as  the  President's  personal 
representative,  for  consultations  on  the  British- 
Iranian  oil  controversy.  Mr.  Harriman  has  al- 
ready started  on  a  7000  mile  airplane  flight  to 
Tehran,  the  capital  of  Iran.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival there  on  Sunday  he  will  meet  with  the 
Iranian  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Mosadeq  and 
with  other  high  Iranian  officials. 

The  question  of  Iranian  oil  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex and  controversial  matter.  The  roots  of  this 
g resent  crisis  go  back  many  years.  Although  the 
oviets  stand  to  benefit  greatly  from  the  Iranian 
oil  dispute,  the  sources  of  the  present  difficulty  are 
to  be  found  primarily  within  Iran— not  outside. 
They  stem  from  the  deep  desire  of  the  Iranian 
people  to  better  their  way  of  Hfe,  to  jJimmate 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease.  A  danger  in  Iran 
^thalThis  understandable  spirit  of  nationalism,1 
and  the  legitimate  desire  of  the  Iranian  nation  to 
receive  greater  benefits  from  its  oil  resources,  may 
lead  to  hasty  or  emotional  acts  detrimental  to  thej 

long-rangejiestinterests  _of  JLran^ ■ — ; — - 

L' — A^talema'te  between  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
has  now  lasted  for  almost  6  weeks.  As  a  result, 
no  oil  has  left  Iran  for  3  weeks.  The  great 
Iranian  oil  production  and  refining  industry, 
which  constitutes  Iran's  largest  single  source  of 
revenue,  is  threatened  with  collapse— the  conse- 
quences of  which  could  be  very  serious  indeed. 
The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
American  press  and  radio  have  on  numerous  oc- 
casions in  recent  weeks  emphasized  the  critical  and 

urgent  nature  of  the  Iranian  situation. ; — >> 

.  The  United  States  for  its  part  has  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  continued  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Iran.  It  has  sought  also  to 
further  the  welfare  and  economic  betterment  of 
the  Iranian  people.  When  the  Soviet  Union  left 
5nlTtary~iorces  in  Iran  in  1946,  we  gave  strong 
support  to  the  Iranian  case  in  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  As  a  result  of  Iran's  steadfastness  and 
of  her  support  by  the  United  Nations,  in  which  the 
United  States  played  an  important  role,  Soviet 
troops  were  withdrawn.  The  Soviet  objective  of 
obtaining  control  of  Iran  has,  however,  remained 
unaltered  and  Soviet  pressures  have  continued 
unabated. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  Kremlin  is  losing  no 
opportunity  to  fish  in  the  troubled  oil  of  Iran,  for 
Iran  would  be  a  great  and  strategic  prize  quite 


1  Made  on  "Battle  Report"  over  NBC  Television  Network 
on  July  13  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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apart  from  oil.  Control  of  Iran,  an  area  approxi- 
mately as  large  as  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver,  would  put  the  Soviet  Union 
astride  the  communication  routes  connecting  the 
free  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

TKuSThe  issues  at  stake  in 'Iran  go  far  beyond 
the  question  of  oil,  important  as  oil  is  for  Iran  and 
for  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  There 
are  issues  involved  which  affect  the  very  founda- 
tions of  law  and  justice  which  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  have,  during  the  twentieth  century, 
been  trying  so  hard  to  establish  as  the  basis  for 
settling  international  disputes. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  urged 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Iranian  government 
and  of  the  British  oil  interests.  We  are  convinced, 
as  the  President  said  in  a  press  conference  2  weeks 
ago,  that  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  a 
settlement  of  the  oil  controversy  on  a  mutually 
satisfactory  basis. 

As  personal  representative  of  President  Tru- 
man, Mr.  Harriman  is  flying  to  Iran  to  learn  as 
much  as  he  can  about  the  Iranian  situation.  He 
will  attempt  to  carry  out  the  President's  expressed 
desire  "to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  in  this  circum-; 
[stance."  He  will  consult  with  Iranian  officials 
and  report  to  the  President. 

We  have  no  magic  formula  for  solving  this  criti- 
cal problem  which  has  arisen  between  our  two 
friends.  We  do  hope  that  before  it  is  too  late — 
and  time  is  very  short— some  arrangement, 
temporary  if  need  be,  can  be  found  which  will 
permit  the  Iranian  nation  to  receive  maximum 
benefit  from  the  exploitation  of  its  oil  resources 
and  the  West  to  continue  to  make  its  contribution 
to  the  Iranian  oil  industry  and  to  benefit  from  it. 


U.S.  Policy  on  Trieste 
Remains  Unchanged 

The  following  is  an  oral  statement  issued  to  the  press  on 
July  11  by  Michael  J.  McDermott,  Chief  Press  Officer: 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Home  has  been 
authorized  to  inform  Prime  Minister  de  Gaspen 
that  the  United  States  Government  has  noticed 
that  there  has  recently  been  speculation  in  the 
Italian  press  about  United  States  policy  regard- 
ing Trieste.  Accordingly,  the  United  States 
desires  to  assure  the  Prime  Minister  that  United 
States  policy  in  this  respect  remains  unchanged. 

That  policy  continues  to  be  guided  by  the  spirit 
of  the  March  20,  1948,  declaration  and  by  the  be- 
lief that  a  permanent  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Trieste  question  can  best  be  realized  by  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  directly  concerned,  Italy, 
and  Yugoslavia. 
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Draft  Peace  Treaty  With  Japan  and  Japanese  Declarations 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  DULLES 

[Released  to  the  press  July  11] 

We  now  have  a  draft  Japanese  peace  treaty 
which  we  believe  will  be  generally  acceptable  to 
the  50-odd  nations  at  war  with  Japan.  No  one 
will  be  100  percent  satisfied  but  almost  everyone 
should  be  about  95  percent  satisfied. 

There  are  some  unique  features.  One  is  pro- 
cedure. We  have  used  diplomatic  discussions  in- 
stead of  a  general  conference  because  some  of  the 
nations  concerned  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with 
each  other  and  could  never  be  brought  together 
in  a  conference.  This  has  meant  many  separate 
discussions  and  personal  visits.  I  myself  have 
been  to  seven  of  the  countries  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  Pacific,  and  my  deputy,  Mr.  Allison, 
has  been  to  two  more.  Our  procedure,  while  per- 
haj^s  slower  than  a  general  conference,  has  given 
every  country  an  even  better  chance  to  present 
its  views. 

A  second  unique  fact  is  that  the  proposed  treaty 
does  not  put  Japan  under  any  permanent  restric- 
tions or  disabilities  which  will  make  her  different 
or  less  sovereign  than  any  other  free  nation.  The 
treaty  will,  in  fact,  restore  Japan  as  a  sovereign 
equal,  and  the  treaty  is  truly  one  of  reconciliation. 
Never  in  modern  times  have  the  victors  in  a  great 
and  bitter  war  applied  this  principle.  They  have, 
in  the  name  of  peace,  imposed  discriminations  and 
humiliations,  which  have  bred  new  war.  The  pres- 
ent treaty  would  avoid  that  great  error. 

Another  unique  feature  is  the  proposed  treat- 
ment of  the  so-called  problem  of  Japanese  rearma- 
ment. Usually  victors  impose  treaty  limitations 
upon  the  rearmament  of  their  enemy.  These  re- 
strictions are  rarely  enforced,  and  because  they 
are  discriminatory,  they  often  provoke  the  very 
result  sought  to  be  avoided.  We  are  planning 
a  new  and  modern  approach,  inspired  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations.  That  principle  is 
to  seek  security  on  a  collective  basis.  A  byprod- 
uct of  that  is  that  national  forces  are  so  combined 
with  each  other  that  no  national  force,  alone,  is 
an  aggressive  menace.  That  is  what  is  contem- 
plated in  relation  to  Japan.  Under  a  collective 
security  treaty  there  will  be  a  combination  of 


United  States  and  future  Japanese  forces,  and 
perhaps  others,  so  that  it  would  be  materially  im- 
possible for  Japan  to  wage  a  war  of  revenge. 
That  is  the  modern  and  enlightened  way  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

The  present  draft  is  sponsored  not  just  by  the 
United  States  but  also  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  is  appropriate.  Of  the  15  nations  principally 
concerned,  7  are  members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. The  French  Government  is  also  in  accord. 
So  we  have  striking  evidence  of  unity  as  between 
our  3  great  democracies.  Also  we  have  reason 
to  hope  that  the  new  independent  nations  of  Asia 
will  want  to  go  along  with  the  kind  of  a  peace 
treaty  which  we  have  evolved  and  which  largely 
takes  their  views  into  accord.  India  and  Pakistan, 
for  example,  have  both  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  evolution  of  this  text. 

In  addition  to  international  unity,  there  is  a 
unique  measure  of  domestic  unity.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's representative  and  with  his  full  backing  I 
have  had  complete  cooperation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  and,  despite  sharp  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  many  aspects  of  Far 
Eastern  policy,  Democrats  and  Republicans  have 
united  behind  the  principles  of  this  treaty. 

I  believe  that  the  peace  conference  scheduled  for 
San  Francisco  in  September  will,  more  than  any 
other  yet  held,  reflect  the  ideals  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  was  born  at  San  Francisco. 


TEXT  OF  DRAFT  TREATY  AND  DECLARATIONS 


[Released  to  the  press  July  12] 


[A  draft  peace  treaty  with  Japan  and  two  declarations 
by  Japwn  have  been  prepared  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  the  basis  of  (1)  a  United  States  draft  treaty,  circu- 
lated the  latter  part  of  March  to  the  Governments  of  the 
countries  most  closely  concerned  with  the  war  against 
Japan;  (2)  an  independently  prepared  United  Kingdom- 
draft  circulated  at  about  the  same  time  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  nations,  and  (3)  comments  and  observa- 
tions received  from  the  governments  concerned  in  relation 
to  the  two  preceding  drafts. 
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The  draft  was  circulated  to  the  countries  principally 
oncerned  with  the  war  against  Japan,  except  where  spe- 
ial  circumstances  exist,  during  the  week  of  July  2-6.  I* 
ms  circulated  informally  to  other  nations  at  war  with 
apan  cm  July  9.  The  draft  will  be  revised  on  or  about 
uly  80  in  the  light  of  any  comments  received  from  the 
aiions  principally  concerned.  It  will  then  be  formally 
irciilated  to  all  nations  at  war  with  Japan,  except  where 
pcrial  circumstances  exist,  with  a  request  for  any  com- 
lents  then  may  hare  and  an  invitation  to  a  conference 
or  final  consideration  and  signature  of  the  peace  treaty 
vhich.  it  is  planned,  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
n  or  about  September  3,  1951. 

Texts  of  the  draft  treaty  and  of  the  tico  declarations 
y  Japan  follow:] 

Preamble 

Whereas  the  Allied  Powers  and  Japan  are  resolved 
hat  henceforth  their  relations  shall  be  those  of  nations 
vhich,  as  sovereign  equals,  cooperate  in  friendly  associa- 
ion  to  promote  their  common  welfare  and  to  maintain 
nternational  peace  and  security,  and  are  therefore  desir- 
»us  of  concluding  a  Treaty  of  Peace  which  will  settle 
[iiestions  still  outstanding  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of 
i  state  of  war  between  them ; 

Whereas  Japan  for  its  part  declares  its  intention  to 
ipply  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  all 
•ircumstances  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
)f  the  United  Nations ;  to  strive  to  realize  the  objectives 
)f  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights ;  to  seek  to 
>reate  within  Japan  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being 
is  defined  in  Articles  55  and  56  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  already  initiated  by  post-surrender 
Japanese  legislation ;  and  in  public  and  private  trade  and 
commerce  to  conform  to  internationally  accepted  fair 
3ractices ;  . 

Whereas  the  Allied  Powers  welcome  the  intentions  of 
Japan  set  out  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  ; 

The  Allied  Powers  and  Japan  have  therefore  determined 
to  conclude  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly appointed  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
who,  after  presentation  of  their  full  powers,  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following 
provisions. 

Chapter  I:  PEACE 

Article  1. 

The  state  of  war  between  Japan  and  each  of  the  Allied 
Powers  is  hereby  terminated  as  from  the  date  on  which 
the  present  Treaty  comes  into  force  between  Japan  and 
the  Allied  Powers  concerned,  as  provided  for  in  Article  23. 

Chapter  II:  TERRITORY 

Article  2. 

(a)  Japan,  recognizing  the  independence  of  Korea, 
renounces  all  right,  title  and  claim  to  Korea,  including 
the  islands  of  Quelpart,  Port  Hamilton  and  Dagelet. 

(b)  Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and  claim  to 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

(c)  Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and  claim  to 
the  Kurile  Islands,  and  to  that  portion  of  Sakhalin  and 
the  islands  adjacent  to  it  over  which  Japan  acquired 
sovereignty  as  a  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
of  September  5,  1905. 

(d)  Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and  claim  in  con- 
nection with  the  League  of  Nations  Mandate  System, 
and  accepts  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  of  April  2,  1947,  extending  the  trusteeship  system 
to  the  Pacific  Islands  formerly  under  mandate  to  Japan. 

(e)  Japan  renounces  all  claim  to  any  right  or  title 
to  or  interest  in  connection  with  any  part  of  the  Antarctic 
area,  whether  deriving  from  the  activities  of  Japanese 
nationals  or  otherwise. 

(f )  Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and  claim  to  Spratly 
Island  and  the  Paracel  Islands. 


Article  3. 

Japan  will  concur  in  any  proposal  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  to  place  under  its  trusteeship  system, 
with  the  United  States  as  the  sole  administering  au- 
thority, Nansei  Shoto  south  of  29°  north  latitude  (includ- 
ing the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  the  Daito  Islands),  the 
Nanpo  Shoto  south  of  Sofu  Gan  (including  the  Bonin 
Islands,  Rosario  Island  and  the  Volcano  Islands)  and 
Parece  Vela  and  Marcus  Island.  Pending  the  making  of 
such  a  proposal  and  affirmative  action  thereon,  the  United 
States  will  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  and  any  powers 
of  administration,  legislation,  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  and  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  including  their 
territorial  waters. 

Article  4- 

(a)  The  disposition  of  property  of  Japan  and  of  its 
nationals  in  the  areas  referred  to  in  Articles  2  and  3,  and 
their  claims,  including  debts  against  the  authorities  pres- 
ently administering  the  areas  referred  to  above  and  the 
residents  (including  juridical  persons)  thereof,  and  the 
disposition  in  Japan  of  property  of  such  authorities  and 
residents,  and  of  claims,  including  debts,  of  such  authori- 
ties and  residents  against  Japan  and  its  nationals,  shall 
be  the  subject  of  special  arrangements  between  Japan  and 
such  authorities.  The  property  of  any  of  the  Allied 
Powers  or  its  nationals  in  the  areas  referred  to  in  Articles 
2  and  3  shall,  insofar  as  this  has  not  already  been  done, 
be  returned  by  the  administering  authority  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  now  exists.  (The  term  nationals  when- 
ever used  in  the  present  Treaty  includes  juridical 
persons.) 

(b)  Japanese  owned  submarine  cables  connecting  Japan 
with  territory  removed  from  Japanese  control  pursuant  to 
the  present  Treaty  shall  be  equally  divided,  Japan  re- 
taining the  Japanese  terminal  and  adjoining  half  of  the 
cable,  and  the  detached  territory  the  remainder  of  the 
cable  and  connecting  terminal  facilities. 

Chapter  III :  SECURITY 

Article  5. 

( a )  Japan  accepts  the  obligations  set  forth  in  Article.  2 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  particular 
the  obligations 

(i)  to  settle  its  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and 
security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered ; 

(ii)  to  refrain  in  its  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state  or  in  any  other  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations; 

(iii)  to  give  the  United  Nations  every  assistance  in  any 
action  it  takes  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  and  to 
refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any  state  against  which 
the  United  Nations  may  take  preventive  or  enforcement 
action. 

(b)  The  Allied  Powers  confirm  that  they  will  be  guided 
by  the  principles  of  Article  2  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  in  their  relations  with  Japan. 

(c)  The  Allied  Powers  for  their  part  recognize  that 
Japan  as  a  sovereign  nation  possesses  the  inherent  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  referred  to  in  Ar- 
ticle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  that 
Japan  may  voluntarily  enter  into  collective  security  ar- 
rangements. 

Article  6. 

(a)  All  occupation  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  Japan  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  in  any  case 
not  later  than  90  days  thereafter.  Nothing  in  this  pro- 
vision shall  however  prevent  the  stationing  or  retention  of 
foreign  armed  forces  in  Japanese  territory  under  or  in 
consequence  of  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements 
which  have  been  or  may  be  made  between  one  or  more  of 
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the  Allied  Powers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Japan  on  the 
other. 

(b)  All  Japanese  property  for  which  compensation  has 
not  already  been  paid,  which  was  supplied  for  the  use  of 
the  occupation  forces  and  which  remains  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  forces  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be  returned  to  the  Japanese 
Government  within  the  same  90  days  unless  other  ar- 
rangements are  made  by  mutual  agreement. 

Chapter  IV:  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CLAUSES 
Article  7. 

(a)  Each  of  the  Allied  Powers,  within  one  year  after 
the  present  Treaty  has  come  into  force  between  it  and 
Japan,  will  notify  Japan  which  of  its  prewar  bilateral 
treaties  with  Japan  it  wishes  to  continue  in  force  or  revive, 
and  any  treaties  so  notified  shall  continue  in  force  or  be 
revived  subject  only  to  such  amendments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  conformity  with  the  present  Treaty.  The 
treaties  so  notified  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  con- 
tinued in  force  or  revived  three  months  after  the  date 
of  notification  and  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations.  All  such  treaties  as  to  which  Japan 
is  not  so  notified  shall  be  regarded  as  abrogated. 

(b)  Any  notification  made  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
Article  may  except  from  the  operation  or  revival  of  a 
treaty  any  territory  for  the  international  relations  of 
which  the  notifying  Power  is  responsible,  until  three 
months  after  the  date  on  which  notice  is  given  to  Japan 
that  such  exception  shall  cease  to  apply. 

Article  8. 

(a)  Japan  will  recognize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties 
now  or  hereafter  concluded  by  the  Allied  Powers  for 
terminating  the  state  of  war  initiated  on  September  1st, 
1939,  as  well  as  any  other  arrangements  by  the  Allied 
Powers  for  or  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  peace. 
Japan  also  accepts  the  arrangements  made  for  termi- 
nating the  former  League  of  Nations  and  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice. 

(b)  Japan  renounces  all  such  rights  and  interests  as 
she  may  derive  from  being  a  signatory  power  of  the 
Conventions  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  of  September  10, 1919, 
and  the  Straits  Agreement  of  Montreux  of  July  20,  1936, 
and  from  Article  16  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey 
signed  at  Lausanne  July  24,  1923. 

(c)  Japan  renounces  all  rights,  title  and  interests 
acquired  under,  and  is  discharged  from  all  obligations  re- 
sulting from,  the  Agreement  between  Germany  and  the 
Creditor  Powers  of  January  20,  1930,  and  its  Annexes, 
including  the  Trust  Agreement,  dated  May  17,  1930,  the 
Convention  of  January  20,  1930,  respecting  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements,  and  the  Statutes  of  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements.  Japan  will  notify  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris  within  six  months  of 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  its  renuncia- 
tion of  the  rights,  title  and  interests  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph. 

Article  9. 

Japan  will  enter  promptly  into  negotiations  with  the 
Allied  Powers  so  desiring  for  the  conclusion  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  agreements  providing  for  the  regulation 
or  limitation  of  fishing  and  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  fisheries  on  the  high  seas. 

Article  10. 

Japan  renounces  all  special  rights  and  interests  in 
China  including  all  benefits  and  privileges  resulting  from 
the  provisions  of  the  final  Protocol  signed  at  Peking  on 
September  7,  1901,  and  all  annexes,  notes  and  documents 
supplementary  thereto,  and  agrees  to  the  abrogation  in 
respect  to  Japan  of  the  said  protocol,  annexes,  notes  and 
documents. 
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Article  11. 

Japan  accepts  the  judgments  of  the  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  and  of  other  Allied  War 
Crimes  Courts  both  within  and  outside  Japan,  and  will 
carry  out  the  sentences  imposed  thereby  upon  Japanese 
nationals  imprisoned  in  Japan.  The  power  to  grant 
clemency,  reduce  sentences  and  parole  with  respect  to  such 
prisoners  may  not  be  exercised  except  on  the  decision  of 
the  Government  or  Governments  which  imposed  the  sen- 
tence in  each  instance,  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
Japan.  In  the  case  of  persons  sentenced  by  the  Inter- 
national Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East,  such  power 
may  not  be  exercised  except  on  the  decision  of  a  majority 
of  the  Governments  represented  on  the  Tribunal,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  Japan. 

Article  12. 

(a)  Japan  declares  its  readiness  promptly  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  with  each  of  the  Allied 
Powers  of  treaties  or  agreements  to  place  their  trading, 
maritime  and  other  commercial  relations  on  a  stable  and 
friendly  basis. 

(b)  Pending  the  conclusion  of  the  relevant  treaty  or 
agreement,  Japan  will,  during  a  period  of  four  years  from 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  :— 

(1)  accord  to  each  of  the  Allied  Powers,  its  nationals, 
products  and  vessels 

(i)  most-favored-nation  treatment  with  respect  to 
customs  duties,  charges,  restrictions  and  other 
regulations  on  or  in  connection  with  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  goods ; 

(ii)  national  treatment  with  respect  to  shipping, 
navigation  and  imported  goods,  and  with  re- 
spect to  natural  and  juridical  persons  and  their 
interests— such  treatment  to  include  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  levying  and  collection  of 
taxes,  access  to  the  courts,  the  making  and 
performance  of  contracts,  rights  to  property, 
participation  in  juridical  entities  constituted 
under  Japanese  law,  and  generally  the  conduct 
of  all  kinds  of  business  and  professional 
activities. 

(2)  ensure  that  external  purchases  and  sales  of  Jap- 
anese state  trading  enterprises  shall  be  based  solely 
on  commercial  considerations. 

(c)  In  respect  to  any  matter,  however,  Japan  shall  be 
obliged  to  accord  to  an  Allied  Power  national  treatment, 
or  most-favored-nation  treatment,  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  Allied  Power  concerned  accords  Japan  national  treat- 
ment or  mosr-favored-nation  treatment,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  respect  of  the  same  matter.  The  reciprocity  en- 
visaged in  the  foregoing  sentence  shall  be  determined,  in 
the  case  of  products,  vessels  and  juridical  entities  of,  and 
persons  domiciled  in,  any  non-metropolitan  territory  of 
an  Allied  Power,  and  in  the  case  of  juridical  entities  of, 
and  persons  domiciled  in,  any  state  or  province  of  an 
Allied  Power  having  a  federal  government,  by  reference 
to  the  treatment  accorded  to  Japan  in  such  territory, 
state  or  province. 

(d)  In  the  application  of  this  Article,  a  discriminatory 
measure  shall  not  be  considered  to  derogate  from  the 
grant  of  national  or  most-favored-nation  treatment,  as 
the  case  may  be,  if  such  measure  is  based  on  an  exception 
customarily  provided  for  in  the  commercial  treaties  of 
the  party  applying  it,  or  on  the  need  to  safeguard  that 
party's  external  financial  position  or  balance  of  payments 
(except  in  respect  to  shipping  and  navigation),  or  on  the 
need  to  maintain  its  essential  security  interests,  and  pro- 
vided such  measure  is  proportionate  to  the  circumstances 
and  not  applied  in  an  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  manner. 

(e)  Japan's  obligations  under  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
Article  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  exercise  of  any  Allied 
rights  under  Article  14  of  the  present  Treaty ;  nor  shall 
the  provisions  of  that  paragraph  be  understood  as  limiting 
the  undertakings  assumed  by  Japan  by  virtue  of  Article 
15  of  the  Treaty. 
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Article  IS. 

(a)  Japan  will  enter  into  negotiations  with  any  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  promptly  upon  the  request  of  such  Power 
or  Powers,  for  the  conclusion  of  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements  relating  to  international  civil  air  transport. 

(b)  Pending  the  conclusion  of  such  agreement  or  agree- 
ments, Japan  will,  during  a  period  of  four  years,  extend 
to  such  Power  treatment  not  less  favorable  with  respect 
to  air-traffic  rights  and  privileges  than  those  exercised  by 
any  such  Powers  at  the  time  of  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty,  and  will  accord  complete  equality  of  op- 
portunity in  respect  to  the  operation  and  development  of 
air  services. 

(c)  Pending  its  becoming  a  party  to  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  in  accordance  with  Article 
93  thereof,  Japan  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
that  Convention  applicable  to  the  international  naviga- 
tion of  aircraft,  and  give  effect  to  the  standards,  prac- 
tices and  procedures  adopted  as  annexes  to  the  Convention 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 

Chapter  V :  CLAIMS  AND  PROPERTY 

Article  Ik- 

(a)  It  is  recognized  that,  although  Japan  should  in 
principle  pay  reparation  for  the  damage  and  suffering 
caused  by  it  during  the  war,  nevertheless  Japan  lacks  the 
capacity,  if  it  is  to  maintain  a  viable  economy,  to  make 
adequate  reparation  to  the  Allied  Powers  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  its  other  obligations. 

However, 

1.  Japan  will  promptly  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Allied  Powers  so  desiring,  whose  present  territories 
were  occupied  by  Japanese  forces  and  damaged  by 
Japan,  with  a  view  to  assisting  to  compensate  those 
countries  for  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  done, 
by  making  available  the  skills  and  industry  of  the 
Japanese  people  in  manufacturing,  salvaging  and  other 
services  to  be  rendered  to  the  Allied  Powers  in  question. 
Such  arrangements  shall  avoid  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional liabilities  on  other  Allied  Powers,  and,  where  the 
manufacturing  of  raw  materials  is  called  for,  they  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  question,  so  as  not 
to  throw  any  foreign  exchange  burden  upon  Japan. 

2.  (I)  Each  of  the  Allied  Powers  shall  have  the  right  to 
seize,  retain,  liquidate  or  otherwise  dispose  of  all 
property,  rights  and  interests  of 

(a)  Japan  and  of  Japanese  nationals 

(b)  persons   acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  Japan  or 
Japanese  nationals,  and 

(c)  entities  owned  or  controlled  by  Japan  or  Japanese 
nationals 

which  on  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty 

were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  except : 

(i)  property  of  Japanese  nationals  who  during  the 
war  resided  with  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  in  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  other  than  territory  occupied  by 
Japan,  except  property  subjected  during  that 
period  to  measures  not  generally  applied  by  the 
Government  of  the  territory  where  the  property 
was  situated  to  the  property  of  other  Japanese 
nationals  resident  in  such  territory; 
(ii)  all  real  property,  furniture  and  fixtures  owned 
by  the  Government  of  Japan  and  used  for  diplo- 
matic or  consular  purposes,  and  all  personal 
furniture  and  furnishings  and  other  private 
property  not  of  an  investment  nature  which  was 
normally  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  functions,  owned  by  Japa- 
nese diplomatic  and  consular  personnel; 
(iii)  property  belonging  to  religious  bodies  or  private 
charitable  institutions  and  used  exclusively  f.or 
religious  or  charitable  purposes ; 
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(iv)  property  rights  arising  after  the  resumption  of 
trade  and  financial  relations  between  the  coun- 
try concerned  and  Japan  before  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty,  except  in  the  case 
of  any  rights  resulting  from  transactions  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  Allied  Power  concerned ; 
(v)  obligations  of  Japan  or  Japanese  nationals,  any 
right,  title  or  interest  in  tangible  property  located 
in  Japan,  interests  in  enterprises  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Japan,  or  any  paper  evidence 
thereof ;  provided  that  this  exception  shall  only 
apply  to  obligations  of  Japan  and  its  nationals 
expressed  in  Japanese  currency. 

(II)  Property  referred  to  in  exceptions  (i)  to  (v)  above 
shall  be  returned  subject  to  reasonable  expenses  for  its 
preservation  and  administration.  If  any  such  property 
has  been  liquidated  the  proceeds  shall  be  returned 
instead. 

(III)  The  right  to  seize,  retain,  liquidate  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  Japanese  property  referred  to  above  shall  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Allied  Power 
concerned,  and  the  Japanese  owner  shall  have  only  such 
rights  as  may  be  given  him  by  those  laws. 

(IV)  The  Allied  Powers  agree  to  deal  with  Japanese 
trade-marks  and  literary  and  artistic  property  rights  on 
a  basis  as  favorable  to  Japan  as  circumstances  ruling  in 
each  country  will  permit. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  present  Treaty, 
the  Allied  Powers  waive  all  reparations  claims  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  other  claims  of  the  Allied  Powers  and 
their  nationals  arising  out  of  any  actions  taken  by  Japan 
and  its  nationals  in  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  claims  of  the  Allied  Powers  for  direct  military 
costs  of  occupation. 

Article  15. 

(a)  Upon  application  made  within  nine  months  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  Japan  will,  within 
six  months  of  the  date  of  such  application,  return  the 
property,  tangible  and  intangible,  and  all  rights  or  inter- 
ests of  any  kind  in  Japan  of  each  Allied  Power  and  its 
nationals  which  was  within  Japan  at  any  time  between 
December  7,  1941,  and  September  2,  1945,  unless  the 
owner  has  freely  disposed  thereof  without  duress  or 
fraud.  Such  property  shall  be  returned  free  of  all  en- 
cumbrances and  charges  to  which  it  may  have  become 
subject  because  of  the  war,  and  without  any  charges  for 
its  return.  Property  whose  return  is  not  applied  for  by 
the  owner  within  the  prescribed  period  may  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Japanese  Government  as  it  may  determine.  In 
cases  where  such  property  was  within  Japan  on  December 
7,  1941,  and  cannot  be  returned  or  has  suffered  injury 
or  damage,  compensation  will  be  made  in  accordance  with 
Law  No. enacted  by  the  Japanese  Diet  on 1951. 

(b)  With  respect  to  industrial  property  rights  impaired 
during  the  war,  Japan  will  continue  to  accord  to  the 
Allied  Powers  and  their  nationals  benefits  no  less  than 
those  heretofore  accorded  by  Cabinet  Orders  No.  309  ef- 
fective September  1,  1949,  No.  12  effective  January  28, 
1950,  and  No.  9  effective  February  1,  1950,  all  as  now 
amended,  provided  such  nationals  have  applied  for  such 
benefits  within  time  limits  prescribed  therein. 

(c)  (i)  Japan  acknowledges  that  the  literary  and 
artistic  property  rights  which  existed  in  Japan  on  the 
6th  December,  1941,  in  respect  to  the  published  and  un- 
published works  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  their  nationals 
have  continued  in  force  since  that  date,  and  recognizes 
those  rights  which  have  arisen,  or  but  for  the  war  would 
have  arisen,  in  Japan  since  that  date,  by  the  operation 
of  any  conventions  and  agreements  to  which  Japan  was 
a  party  on  that  date,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  such 
conventions  or  agreements  were  abrogated  or  suspended 
upon  or  since  the  outbreak  of  war  by  the  domestic  law  of 
Japan  or  of  the  Allied  Power  concerned. 

(ii)  Without  the  need  for  application  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  right  and  without  the  payment  of  any  fee  or  com- 
pliance with  any  other  formality,  the  period  from  the 
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7th  December,  1941,  until  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  running  of 
the  normal  term  of  such  rights ;  and  such  period,  with  an 
additional  period  of  6  months,  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
time  within  which  a  literary  work  must  be  translated 
into  Japanese  in  order  to  obtain  translating  rights  in 
Japan. 

(Note :  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  Article  is  dependent  upon 
the  acceptability  of  the  legislation  to  be  passed  by  Japan. 

Article  16. 

As  an  expression  of  its  desire  to  indemnify  those  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers  who  suffered 
undue  hardships  while  prisoners  of  war  of  Japan,  Japan 
will  transfer  its  assets  and  those  of  its  nationals  in  coun- 
tries which  were  neutral  during  the  war,  or  which  were 
at  war  with  any  of  the  Allied  Powers,  or  at  its  option  the 
equivalent  of  such  assets,  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  which  shall  liquidate  such  assets  and  dis- 
tribute the  resultant  fund  for  the  benefit  of  former  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families  on  such  basis  as  it  may 
determine  to  be  equitable.  The  categories  of  assets  de- 
scribed in  Article  14  (a)  2  (I)  (ii)  through  (v)  of  the 
present  Treaty  shall  be  excepted  from  transfer.  It  is 
equally  understood  that  the  transfer  provision  of  this 
Article  has  no  application  to  the  19,770  shares  in  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements  presently  owned  by  Japa- 
nese Financial  Institutions. 

[Note:  The  status  of  Japanese  assets  in  Thailand  is 
subject  to  further  consideration.] 

Article  11. 

(a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  of  the  Allied  Powers,  the 
Japanese  Government  shall  review  and  revise  in  con- 
formity with  international  law  any  decision  or  order  of 
the  Japanese  Prize  Courts  in  cases  involving  ownership 
rights  of  nationals  of  that  Allied  Power  and  shall  supply 
copies  of  all  documents  comprising  the  records  of  these 
cases,  including  the  decisions  taken  and  orders  issued. 
In  any  case  in  which  such  review  or  revision  shows  that 
restoration  is  due,  the  provisions  of  Article  15  shall  apply 
to  the  property  concerned. 

(b)  The  Japanese  Government  shall  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  enable  nationals  of  any  of  the  Allied  Powers 
at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty  to  submit  to  the  appropriate  Japa- 
nese authorities  for  review  any  judgment  given  by  a 
Japanese  court  between  7th  December,  1941,  and  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  in  any  proceedings 
in  which  any  such  national  was  unable  to  make  adequate 
presentation  of  his  case  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
The  Japanese  Government  shall  provide  that,  where  the 
national  has  suffered  injury  by  reason  of  any  such 
judgment,  he  shall  be  restored  in  the  position  in  which 
he  was  before  the  judgment  was  given  or  shall  be  afforded 
such  relief  as  may  be  just  and  equitable  in  the 
circumstances. 

Article  18. 

(a)  It  is  recognized  that  the  intervention  of  the  state 
of  war  has  not  affected  the  obligation  to  pay  pecuniary 
debts  arising  out  of  obligations  and  contracts  (including 
those  in  respect  of  bonds)  which  existed  and  rights  which 
were  acquired  before  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  and 
which  are  due  by  the  Government  or  nationals  of  Japan 
to  the  Government  or  nationals  of  one  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  or  are  due  by  the  Government  or  nationals  of 
one  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  the  Government  or  nationals 
of  Japan.  The  intervention  of  a  state  of  war  shall  equally 
not  be  regarded  as  affecting  the  obligation  to  consider 
on  their  merits  claims  for  loss  or  damage  to  property  or 
for  personal  injury  or  death  which  arose  before  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war,  and  which  may  be  presented 


or  re-presented  by  the  Government  of  one  of  the  Allied 
Powers  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  to  any  of  the  Governments  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  conferred  by  Article  14. 

(b)  Japan  affirms  its  liabilities  for  the  prewar  external 
debt  of  the  Japanese  State  and  for  debts  of  corporate 
bodies  subsequently  declared  to  be  liabilities  of  the  Jap- 
anese State,  and  expresses  its  intention  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations at  an  early  date  with  its  creditors  with  respect 
to  the  resumption  of  payments  on  those  debts ;  to  facili- 
tate negotiations  in  respect  to  private  prewar  claims  and 
obligations ;  and  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  sums 
accordingly. 

Article  19. 

(a)  Japan  waives  all  claims  of  Japan  and  its  nationals 
against  the  Allied  Powers  and  their  nationals  arising  out 
of  the  war  or  out  of  actions  taken  because  of  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war,  and  waives  all  claims  arising  from  the 
presence,  operations  or  actions  of  forces  or  authorities 
of  any  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  Japanese  territory  prior 
to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

(b)  The  foregoing  waiver  includes  any  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  actions  taken  by  any  of  the  Allied  Powers  with 
respect  to  Japanese  ships  between  1st  September,  1939, 
and  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  as  well 
as  any  claims  and  debts  arising  in  respect  to  Japanese 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  in  the  hands  of 
the  Allied  Powers. 

(c)  Subject  to  reciprocal  renunciation,  the  Japanese 
Government  also  renounces  all  claims  (including  debts) 
against  Germany  and  German  nationals  on  behalf  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  Japanese  nationals,  including 
intergovernmental  claims  and  claims  for  loss  or  damage 
sustained  during  the  war,  but  excepting  (a)  claims  in 
respect  of  contracts  entered  into  and  rights  acquired  be- 
fore the  1st  September,  1939,  and  (b)  claims  arising  out 
of  trade  and  financial  relations  between  Japan  and  Ger- 
many after  the  2nd  September,  1945. 

Article  20. 

Japan  will  take  all  necessary  measures  to  ensure  such 
disposition  of  German  assets  in  Japan  as  has  been  or 
may  be  determined  by  those  powers  entitled  under  the 
Protocol  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of 
1945  to  dispose  of  those  assets,  and  pending  the  final  dis- 
position of  such  assets  will  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
servation and  administration  thereof. 

Article  21. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  25  of  the 
present  Treaty,  China  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  Articles  10  and  14  (a)  2;  and  Korea  to  the  benefits 
of  Articles  2,  9  and  12  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Chapter  VI :  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

Article  22. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  any  Party  to  the  present  Treaty 
there  has  arisen  a  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation 
or  execution  of  the  Treaty,  which  is  not  settled  by  other 
agreed  means,  the  dispute  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
party  thereto,  be  referred  for  decision  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  Japan  and  those  Allied  Powers  which 
are  not  already  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  will  deposit  with  the  Registrar  of  the 
Court,  at  the  time  of  their  respective  ratifications  of  the 
present  Treaty,  and  in  conformity  with  the  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  dated  15th  Oc- 
tober, 1946,  a  general  declaration  accepting  the  juris- 
diction, without  special  agreement,  of  the  Court  generally 
in  respect  to  all  disputes  of  the  character  referred  to  in 
this  Article. 
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Chapter  VII:  FINAL  CLAUSES 
Article  23. 

(a)  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  States 
vhieh  sign  it,  including  japan,  and  will  come  into  force 
or  all  the  States  which  have  then  ratified  it,  when  m- 
truments  of  ratification  have  been  deposited  by  Japan 
md  by  a  majority,  including  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ca  as  the  principal  occupying  Power,  of  the  following 
States,  (here  would  appear  the  names  of  such  of  the  fol- 
owing  States  as  are  signatories  to  the  present  Treaty) 
lamely,  Australia,  Burma,  Canada.  Ceylon,  France,  India, 
ndonesia,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
ind  the  United  States  of  America.  The  present  treaty 
shall  come  into  force  for  each  State  which  subsequently 
•atifies  it,  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of 
■atification. 

(b)  If  the  Treaty  has  not  come  into  force  within  nine 
nonths  after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  Japan's  ratifica- 
tion, any  State  which  has  ratified  it  may  bring  the  Treaty 
nto  force  between  itself  and  Japan  by  a  notification  to 
hat  effect  given  to  the  Government  of  Japan  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America  not  later  than  three  years 
ifter  the  date  of  deposit  of  Japan's  ratification. 

Article  24- 

All  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  which 
will  notify  all  the  signatory  States  of  each  deposit  and 
of  any  notifications  made  under  paragraph  (b)  of  Article 
23  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  25. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Treaty  the  Allied 
Powers  shall  be  the  States  at  war  with  Japan  which  have 
signed  and  ratified  it.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  21,  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  confer  any  rights, 
titles  or  benefits  on  any  State  which  is  not  an  Allied 
Power  as  herein  defined;  nor  shall  any  right,  title  or  in- 
terest of  Japan  be  deemed  to  be  diminished  or  prejudiced 
by  any  provision  of  the  Treaty  in  favor  of  a  State  which 
is  not  an  Allied  Power  as  so  defined. 

Article  26. 

Japan  will  be  prepared  to  conclude  with  any  State  which 
signed  or  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
1st  January,  1942,  and  which  is  at  war  with  Japan,  which 
is  not  a  signatory  of  the  present  Treaty,  a  bilateral  Treaty 
of  Peace  on  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  terms  as 
are  provided  for  in  the  present  Treaty,  but  this  obligation 
on  the  part  of  Japan  will  expire  three  years  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.  Should  Japan 
make  a  peace  settlement  or  war  claims  settlement  with 
any  State  granting  that  State  greater  advantages  than 
those  provided  by  the  present  Treaty,  those  same  ad- 
vantages shall  be  extended  to  the  parties  to  the  present 
Treaty. 

Article  21. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  which 
shall  furnish  each  signatory  State  with  a  certified  copy 
thereof  and  notify  each  such  State  of  the  date  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  under  paragraph  (a)  of 
Article  23  of  the  present  Treaty. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Treaty. 


Done  at 


this day  of 

1951,  in  the  English,  French,  Russian  and 

Spanish  languages,  all  being  equally  authentic,  and  in 
the  Japanese  language. 


July  23,   1 95  J 

958202—51- 


Declaration 

With  respect  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  this  day, 
the  Government  of  Japan  makes  the  following  Dec- 
laration: . 

1.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  said  Treaty  ot 
Peace,  Japan  recognizes  the  full  force  of  all  presently 
effective  multilateral  international  instruments  to  which 
Japan  was  a  party  on  1st  September,  1939,  and  declares 
that  it  will,  on  the  coming  into  force  of  the  said  Treaty, 
resume  all  its  rights  and  obligations  under  those  instru- 
ments. Where,  however,  participation  in  any  instrument 
involves  membership  in  an  international  organization  of 
which  Japan  ceased  to  be  a  member  on  or  after  1st  Sep- 
tember, 1939,  the  provisions  of  the  present  paragraph 
shall  be  dependent  on  Japan's  readmission  to  membership 
in  the  organization  concerned. 

2.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Government  for- 
mally to  accede  to  the  following  international  instruments 
within  six  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace : 

(1)  Protocol  opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Success  on 
11th  December  1946  amending  the  agreements,  con- 
ventions, and  protocols  on  narcotic  drugs  of  23rd 
January,  1912,  11th  February,  1925,  19th  February, 
1925, 13th  July,  1931,  27th  November,  1931,  and  26th 
June,  1936 ; 

(2)  Protocol  opened  for  signature  at  Paris  on  19th 
November,  1948  bringing  under  international  con- 
trol drugs  outside  the  scope  of  the  convention  of 
13th  July,  1931  for  limiting  the  manufacture  and 
regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs,  as 
amended  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Lake  Success  on 
11th  December,  1946 ; 

(3)  International  Convention  on  the  Execution  of  For- 
eign Arbitral  Awards  signed  at  Geneva  on  26th 
September,  1927. 

(4)  International  Convention  relating  to  Economic 
Statistics  with  Protocol  signed  at  Geneva  on  14th 
December,  1928  and  Protocol  amending  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  1928  relating  to  Economic 
Statistics  signed  at  Paris  on  9th  December,  1948. 

(5)  International  Convention  relating  to  the  simplifica- 
tion of  Customs  Formalities,  with  Protocol  of  signa- 
ture, signed  at  Geneva  on  3rd  November,  1923. 

(6)  Agreement  for  the  prevention  of  false  indications 
of  origin  of  goods  signed  at  London  on  2nd  June, 
1934; 

(7)  Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  re- 
lating to  international  transportation  by  air,  and 
additional  protocol,  signed  at  Warsaw  on  12th  Oc- 
tober, 1929 ; 

(8)  Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea  opened  for 
signature  at  London  19th  June,  1948 ; 

(9)  Geneva  conventions  of  12th  August,  1949  for  the 
protection  of  war  victims. 

3.  It  is  equally  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, within  six  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  to  apply  for  Japan's  admission  to  par- 
ticipation in  (a)  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  opened  for  signature  at  Chicago  on  the  7th  De- 
cember, 1944,  and  as  soon  as  Japan  is  itself  a  party  to 
that  Convention,  to  accept  the  International  Air  Services 
Transit  Agreement  also  opened  for  signature  at  Chicago 
on  7th  December,  1944;  and  (b)  the  Convention  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  signed  at  Washington 
under  date  of  October  11th,  1947. 


Declaration 

With  respect  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  this  day, 
the  Government  of  Japan  makes  the  following  Declara- 

Japan  will  recognize  any  Commission,   Delegation  or 
other  Organization  authorized  by  any  of  the  Allied  Powers 
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to  identify,  list,  maintain  or  regulate  its  war  graves,  ceme- 
teries and  memorials  in  Japanese  territory  ;  will  facilitate 
the  work  of  such  Organizations,  and  will,  in  respect  of 
the  above-mentioned  war  graves,  cemeteries  and  memo- 
rials, enter  into  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  such 
agreements  as  may  prove  necessary  with  the  Allied  Power 
concerned,  or  with  any  Commission,  Delegation  or  other 
Organization  authorized  by  it. 


EXCHANGE  OF  MEMORANDA  WITH  U.S.S.R. 
Soviet  Memorandum  of  June  10 

Following  is  an  unofficial  English  translation  of 
the  Soviet  memorandum  concerning  a  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  which  was  handed  the  American 
Ambassador  at  Moscow  on  June  10 : 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.K.  received  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  May  19,  1951,  a  memorandum  representing  an 
answer  to  the  "remarks  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.K.  on  the  United  States  of  America  draft 
peace  treaty  with  Japan"  of  May  7, 1951. 

The  Soviet  Government  takes  notice  of  the 
statement  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  it,  having  examined  the  remarks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  memorandum 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  March  29,  1951,  considers  that  the  di- 
vergencies which  exist  between  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  peace  terms 
set  forth  in  the  American  March  draft  are  not  so 
great  as  to  prevent  achievement  of  agreement  on 
a  peace  treaty. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  along  with  the  statement 
mentioned,  considerations  respecting  the  "remarks 
of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  United 
States  of  America  draft  peace  treaty  with  Japan" 
of  May  as  set  forth  in  the  American  memorandum 
of  May  19  which  give  an  interpretation  that  is  in- 
correct and  that  in  several  instances  distorts  the 
meaning  of  these  remarks,  the  Soviet  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  full  clarity  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  state  the  following: 

1.  Concerning  basic  positions  in  American  draft 
peace  treaty  with  Japan. 

(a)  For  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  for  other 
countries  interested  in  a  guarantee  of  lasting  peace 
in  the  Far  East  question  that  Japan  not  become  an 
aggressive  state  again  and  that  revival  of  Japanese 
militarism  be  prevented  possesses  most  important 
significance. 

As  is  known,  little  more  than  10  years  ago  a 
militaristic  Japan  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  region  of  Vladivostok.  In  the  course  of  15 
years  Japanese  imperialism,  invading  China, 
harassed  the  Chinese  people  causing  them  great 
hardships.  Japanese  imperialists  did  not  stop  at 
attacking  the  United  States  and  later  a  whole 
series  of  states  in  Asia  including  India,  which  un- 
leashed war  in  the  entire  Far  East. 

Is  there  in  the  American  draft  peace  treaty  with 
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Japan  a  guarantee  against  the  rebirth  of  Japan 
as  an  aggressive  state?  Acquaintance  with  this 
draft  shows  that  it  does  not  possess  any  guarantee 
in  this  respect. 

In  connection  with  this  it  was  stated  in  the  "re- 
marks of  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  U.S.A. 
draft  peace  treaty  with  Japan"  that  the  "Ameri- 
can draft  not  only  does  not  contain  guarantees 
against  the  restoration  of  Japanese  militarism,  but 
in  general  does  not  set  forth  any  limitations  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  of  Japan," 
as  was  done,  for  example,  in  the  peace  treaty  with 
Italy,  although  there  is  no  basis  for  such  a  privi- 
leged position  for  Japan  in  comparison  with  Italy. 

Having  no  possibility  of  refuting  this  assertion 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  its  statements  on  this 
question  in  its  memorandum  of  May  19  falls  into 
patent  contradiction.  On  the  one  hand,  in  this 
memorandum  it  states  that  allegedly  no  agree- 
ments "exist  in  reality"  between  the  powers  on 
the  question  of  demilitarization  of  Japan  "except 
decisions  concerning  the  period  of  occupation." 
However,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  refers  here  to  the 
Potsdam  declaration  of  the  Four  Powers  concern- 
ing the  situation  of  Japan,  whereas  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  occupation  of  Japan  is  set  forth  there 
as  the  task  of  obtaining  "convincing  proof  that 
the  capacity  of  Japan  to  wage  war  has  been  de- 
stroyed," which  refers,  as  is  obvious,  not  only  to 
the  period  of  occupation  but  also  to  the  subsequent 
period. 

Furthermore,  there  exists  directives  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission,  which  as  early  as  June  19, 
1947,  took  an  important  decision,  contained  in  its 
document  Basic  Policy  with  Respect  to  Japan 
After  its  Capitulation.  In  this  basic  document  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission  adopted  with  the 
participation  of  representatives  of  Australia, 
Canada,  China,  France,  India,  Holland,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines,  U.S.S.R.,  England,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  task  was  placed  in 
the  forefront : 

Of  accomplishing  the  physical  and  spiritual  demilitari- 
zation of  Japan  by  means  of  the  execution  of  a  series  of 
measures  requiring  the  establishment  of  a  period  of  strict 
control,  including  complete  disarmament,  the  carrying  out 
of  economic  reform  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to 
deprive  Japan  of  the  possibility  of  waging  war,  the  eradi- 
cation of  militaristic  influences  and  carrying  out  of  strict 
justice  with  respect  to  war  criminals. 

Naturally,  this  decision  also  concerns  not  only 
the  period  of  occupation. 

After  the  facts  cited,  it  becomes  clear  how  far 
from  reality  is  the  assertion  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  allegedly  no 
agreements  "exists  in  reality"  between  the  powers 
with  respect  to  the  demilitarization  of  Japan  "ex- 
cept decisions  concerning  the  period  of  oc- 
cupation." 
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\fter  the  facts  cited,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
inasmuch  as  no  limitations  on  the  armed  forces 
of  Japan  are  contained  in  the  American  draft, 
there  are  no  guarantees  there  against  the  restora- 
tion of  Japanese  militarism  and  the  possibility  of 
repetition  of  Japanese  aggression.  It  is  clear  that 
no  state  that  experienced  the  aggressive  attack  ot 
Japan  and  is  interested  in  the  guarantee  ot  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Far  East  can  agree  with  such  a 

Together  with  this,   the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  the  help  of  its 
occupation  authorities,  is  in  reality  already  carry- 
ing out  a  policy  of  restoring  Japanese  militarism. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  American 
occupation  authorities  are  not  only  not  taking 
measures  for  the  liquidation  of  military  bases  in 
Japan  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  trying  to  expand 
them  considerably,  modernize,  and  utilize  them  tor 
a<™»ressive  purposes.    In  Japan  they  have  already 
be^un  the  recreation  of  a  land  army  and  of  naval 
and  air  fleets;  are  restoring  and  expanding  the 
work  of  former  Japanese  military  arsenals  and 
military  enterprises;   are  freeing  Japanese  war 
criminals;  are  restoring  military  organizations, 
and  more  and  more  promoting  propaganda  of 
war ;  and  are  elevating  the  role  and  influence  ot 
the  supporters  of  the  rebirth  of  militarism  in  the 
o-overnmental  apparatus.     Moreover,  the  United 
States,  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  basically  admits  itself  in  its  memoran- 
dum of  May  19,  has  already  begun  the  utilization 
of  the  industrial  and  human  resources  of  Japan 
for  its  military  intervention  in  Korea  which  is 
being  carried  out  illegally  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  Nations  organization. 

The  draft  peace  treaty  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  well  as  the  policy  carried  out  by  the 
American  occupation  authorities  in  Japan,  testify 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  not  observing  obligations  it 
took  upon  itself  in  international  agreements  not 
to  allow  the  rebirth  of  Japanese  militarism.    In 
essence,  the  American   draft  peace  treaty  with 
Japan,    and    likewise   the   memorandum    of   the 
United  States  of  America  of  May  19  pursue  not 
the  peaceful  purposes  of  prevention  of  a  repetition 
of  Japanese  aggression  but  the  aggressive  pur- 
poses of  reestablishment  of  Japanese  militarism. 
No  guarantees  are  contained  in  the  American 
draft  peace  treaty  with  Japan  for  assuring  the 
future  security  of  countries  which  suffered  from 
the   aggression   of   militaristic  Japan,   although 
it  is  clear  to  anyone  that  this  should  be  one  of  the 
main  tasks  of  the  peace  treaty.    Instead  of  this 
it  is  especially  stipulated  in  the  draft  that  Japan 
should  be  accorded  the  opportunity  to  make  "a 
contribution  toward  assurance  of  its  own  security," 
which  allegedly  corresponds  to  the  "right  to  indi- 
vidual and  collective  self  defense"  provided  for 
member  countries  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 
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This  question  is  even  more  frankly  discussed  in 
the  memorandum  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  May  19.  In  this  memorandum  it  is  stated  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
intends  "to  enter  into  an  agreement  concerning 
security  with  Japan  for  the  period  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,"  i.  e.  the  conclusion  of  a 
military  agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan  is  envisaged. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  task  of  not  permit- 
ting the  rebirth  of  Japanese  militarism  and  guar- 
anteeing in  the  future  the  security  of  countries 
that  suffered  from  Japanese  aggression  is  being 
replaced  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  by  the  conclusion  of  a  military  agree- 
ment with  Japan  which  would  push  Japan  even 
more  toward  the  restoration  of  militarism.  In- 
asmuch as  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such  coun- 
tries as  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  excluded  from  participation  in 
this  military  agreement  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  Japan,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  military  agreement  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  Japan  is  directed  primarily  against 
these  very  states  and  possesses  an  obvious  aggres- 
sive character. 

After  this  it  becomes  clear  that  all  references 
to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  "right 
to  individual  and  collective  self-defense"  in  this 
case  obviously  have  no  substance  and  are  false 
throughout. 

It  is  likewise  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
references  of  the  American  memorandum  also  to 
the  statement  of  J.  V.  Stalin,  made  on  March 
10,  1939,  on  the  matter  of  struggle  with  aggression 
and  the  collective  security  of  peacelovmg  coun- 
tries are  not  only  completely  inappropriate  here 
but  are  also  hypocritical. 

Thus,  the  memorandum  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  May  19  shows  that  the  American  draft 
peace  treaty  with  Japan  not  only  did  not  pro- 
vide guarantees  against  the  rebirth  of  Japanese 
militarism  which  has  caused  such  hardships  for 
peaceloving  peoples  but,  on  the  contrary,  pushes 
Japan  on  the  path  of  aggression  that  has  already 
led  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  verge  of  rum, 
and  consequently  fundamentally  runs  counter  to 
the  interests  of  guaranteeing  lasting  peace  in  the 
Far  East,  as  well  as  to  the  national  interests  of 
Japan  itself. 

(b)  Concerning  Termination  of  the  Occupa- 
tion of  Japan  and  Withdrawal  of  Foreign  Troops 
from  Japanese  Territory. 

In  its  comments  of  May  7,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment proposed  that  precise  mention  be  made  m 
the  treaty  that  "after  conclusion  of  the  peace 
treaty  with  Japan  all  occupation  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  from  Japanese  territory  within  not 
more  than  one  year  and  that  no  foreign  states 
should  have  troops  or  military  bases  in  Japan. 

As  is  known,  in  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy,  as 
well  as  with  other  peace  treaties  with  European 
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countries,  it  is  specifically  mentioned  that  the  oc- 
cupation should  be  terminated  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  and  in  any  event  not  more  than  90  days 
from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  peace  treaty  into 
force.  However,  in  the  American  draft  peace 
treaty  with  Japan  no  time  limit  is  mentioned  for 
the  withdrawal  of  occupation  forces  from  Japan. 
The  vague  statement  contained  in  the  memoran- 
dum of  the  United  States  of  America  of  May  19 
that  the  "occupation  will  cease  with  the  entry  of 
the  treaty  into  force"  without  mention  of  any  time 
limit  for  withdrawal  of  the  occupation  troops  can 
only  lead  to  confusion;  all  the  more  since  it  is 
evident  from  this  memorandum  that  the  United 
States  of  America  in  reality  does  not  intend  to 
withdraw  its  troops  even  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  treaty  but  intends  to  leave  its  armed 
forces  in  Japan,  allegedly  "not  as  occupation 
troops." 

In  refusing  to  set  a  time  limit  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  occupation  troops  from  Japanese 
territory,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  breaks  one  of  its  important  obligations 
under  international  agreements.  Leaving  foreign 
troops  in  Japan  after  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty, 
under  whatever  pretext  it  is  done,  contradicts  the 
Potsdam  declaration  of  July  26,  1945,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from 
Japan  and  signifies  camouflaged  prolongation  of 
the  occupation  of  Japan  for  an  indefinite  pro- 
tracted period. 

In  intending  to  prolong  the  occupation  even 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  is  thus 
aspiring  to  remain  the  real  master  in  Japan  for  a 
long  time.  In  such  a  situation,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  can  count  on  the 
preservation  of  those  privileges  which  it  has  guar- 
anteed for  itself  during  the  years  of  occupation, 
it  can  count  on  prolongation  of  the  political  and 
economic  dependence  of  Japan  on  the  United 
States  of  America  and  can  count  not  only  on  the 
retention  but  even  on  the  further  expansion  of  its 
military  bases  on  Japan.  It  is  clear  that  all  this 
can  only  harm  the  course  of  peaceful  settlement 
with  Japan  and  the  strengthening  of  peace  in  the 
Far  East. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  peace  treaty 
with  Japan  the  time  limit  for  withdrawal  of  oc- 
cupation troops  from  Japanese  territory  be  pre- 
cisely fixed  and  that  in  this  treaty  it  should  be 
established  that  no  foreign  state  should  have 
troops  or  military  bases  in  Japan. 

(c)  Concerning  the  Inadmissibility  of  Partici- 
pation by  Japan  in  a  Coalition  Against  States 
Having  an  Interest  in  Signing  a  Peace  Treaty 
with  Her. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  set  forth,  it 
becomes  clear  why  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  does  not  agree  in  its  memoran- 
dum with  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Un'on  to 
oblige  Japan  not  to  enter  into  a  coalition  directed 


against  any  state  having  an  interest  in  signing  i 
peace  treaty  with  Japan.  The  reference  of  tht 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  tc 
the  fact  that  Japan  should,  in  conformity  with 
article  2  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  refrair 
from  aggression  or  from  application  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  of  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state  is  obviously  without  sub- 
stance. Experience  has  shown  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  utilizes  the  political 
and  economic  dependence  of  other  United  Nations 
member  states  (first  of  all— participants  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Union  and  the  Latin  American 
Republics)  in  order  to  transform  the  United  Na- 
tion into  a  weapon  for  unleasing  aggressive  war 
in  the  Far  East.  The  reference  to  article  2  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
also  in  article  6  in  the  American  draft  peace 
treaty  was  calculated  on  utilization  of  Japan  as 
well  for  this  purpose. 

Besides,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  concerning  the 
nonparticipation  of  Japan  in  a  coalition  acquires 
important  and  immediate  significance  on  the 
strength  of  possible  military  agreement  of  the 
United  States  of  America  with  Japan. 

(d)  Concerning  the  Removal  of  Limitations 
From  the  Peaceful  Economy  of  Japan  and  From 
the  Trade  of  Japan  with  Other  Countries. 

The  memorandum  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  May  19  bypasses  the  question  of  the 
peacetime  economy  of  Japan  being  placed  in  ser- 
vile dependence  on  the  United  States  of  America 
as  the  result  of  all  kinds  of  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Japanese  peacetime  economy  and  the 
establishment  of  privileges  for  American  firms 
sponsored  by  American  occupation  authorities. 
Japan  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  engaging 
in  normal  trade  with  neighboring  states,  which 
still  further  harms  prospects  for  the  upsurge  of 
Japanese  national  economy. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  without 
the  effective  removal  of  these  restrictions  imposed 
from  outside,  it  would  be  impossible  to  create 
conditions  for  the  upsurge  of  a  peaceful  economy 
and  for  improving  the  life  of  the  Japanese  people. 

(e)  Concerning  the  Guarantee  of  Democratic 
Rights  to  the  Japanese  People. 

Judging  from  the  memorandum  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  March  19  everything  essen- 
tial has  already  been  achieved  with  respect  to  the 
democratization  of  Japan.  But  this  is  wholly  un- 
true. In  fact,  in  Japan,  police  suppression  of 
organs  of  the  democratic  press,  repressions  against 
trade  unions  and  other  democratic  organizations 
and  persecutions  for  political  convictions  are  be- 
ing fully  revived,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
occupation  authorities,  and  a  return. to  the  pre- 
war fascist  order  in  Japan  when  the  shameful 
law  on  the  struggle  against  "dangerous  thoughts" 
existed,  is  taking  place. 
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All  this  confirms  the  necessity  for  adopting 
those  proposals  concerning  the  democratization 
of  Japan  which  were  put  forward  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Government. 

(/)  Concerning  Fulfillment  of  the  Cairo  Decla- 
ration, the  Potsdam  Declaration  and  the  Yalta 
Agreement  With  Regard  to  the  Territorial  Ques- 
tions. 

As  far  as  the  territorial  questions  are  concerned, 
the  Soviet  Government  proposes  only  one  thing — 
guarantee  of  the  honorable  fulfilment  of  the  inter- 
national agreements  mentioned  above,  under 
which  stands  the  signature  of  the  United  States 
of  America  itself. 

As  is  known,  it  is  stated  in  the  Cairo  declara- 
tion that  the  island  of  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores 
Islands  should  be  returned  to  the  Chinese  Repub- 
lic. Inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  Republic  has  been 
transformed  into  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
and  only  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  expresses 
the  will  of  the  Chinese  people,  it  is  clearly  obvious 
that  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  Islands  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Chinese  People's  Republic. 
In  the  contrary  event  the  Cairo  Agreement  will 
not  be  fulfilled  and  the  entire  responsibility  for 
this  would  fall  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

As  far  as  the  Ryukyu,  Bonin,  Rosario,  Volcano, 
Pares  Vela,  and  Marcus  Islands  are  concerned,  the 
memorandum  of  the  United  States  of  America  of 
May  19  contains  nothing  which  would  require 
fresh  confirmation  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  what  was  set  forth  in  the  comments  of 
the  Soviet  Government  of  May  7. 

(g)  Concerning  Slanderous  Attacks  Against 
the  U.S.S.R. 

In  the  memorandum  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  May  19  it  is  stated : 
"In  view  of  the  known  fact  of  the  acquisition  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  of  zones  of  interest  in  Manchuria, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
hastens  to  inquire  the  significance  of  the  desire 
of  the  Soviet  government  to  avoid  references  to 
the  return  of  Manchuria".  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment considers  it  necessary  to  state  in  this  respect 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  does  not  possess  any  zones  of 
interest  in  Manchuria,  and  as  is  known  to  all  con- 
siders Manchuria  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic.  In  view  of  this  the 
above-mentioned  statement  of  the  American  mem- 
orandum must  be  held  as  deplorable  fabrications 
of  idle  people  and  malicious  slander  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

It  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  the  Soviet  Union 
after  clef  eating  the  Japanese  Kwantung  army  lib- 
erated Manchuria  and  returned  it  to  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  Chinese  people.  As  far  as  the 
rights  to  the  naval  base  of  Port  Arthur  and  to 
the  Chinese-Changchun  railway,  which  were 
granted  to  the  Soviet  Union  according  to  the  Yalta 


agreement  and  the  Sino-Soviet  agreement  of 
August  14,  1945,  are  concerned,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment voluntarily  and  without  compensation 
renounced  these  rights  in  favor  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic.  Appropriate  agreements  con- 
cluded in  Moscow  on  February  14,  1950,  were 
published  at  the  time  and  of  course  are  known  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

According  to  this  agreement  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  is  known,  is  to  liquidate  not  later  than  1952  its 
naval  base  at  Port  Arthur  and  withdraw  its  troops 
thence. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment it  would  be  much  better  if  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  would  refrain 
from  slander  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  subject  of 
Manchuria  and  concern  itself  with  the  withdrawal 
of  its  armed  forces  from  Taiwan  and  the  Pesca- 
dores Islands  and  return  these  illegally  seized 
territories  to  their  lawful  owner — the  Chinese 
People's  Republic. 

In  the  memorandum  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  May  19  it  was  also 
stated  that  the  Soviet  Government  allegedly  "in 
violation  of  the  surrender  terms  is  delaying  the 
return  of  approximately  200,000  Japanese  soldiers 
to  their  homes  and  peacetime  life." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  itself  does  not  attach 
any  credence  to  this  statement.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment considers  it  necessary  to  recall  that  as 
early  as  April  22,  1950,  the  official  report  of  the 
termination  of  repatriation  of  Japanese  war  pris- 
oners from  the  Soviet  Union  was  published, 
which,  as  were  subsequent  communications  on  this 
matter,  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  powers. 
In  the  report  mentioned  above  it  was  pointed  out 
that  only  1,487  Japanese  war  prisoners,  convicted 
and  undergoing  investigation  for  military  crimes 
committed  by  them,  9  Japanese  war  prisoners  sub- 
ject to  repatriation  after  the  completion  of  medi- 
cal treatment,  and  971  Japanese  war  prisoners  who 
had  committed  serious  crimes  against  the  Chinese 
people  and  would  be  transferred  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  remained 
unrepatriated. 

Consequently,  the  assertion  in  the  memorandum 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  delaying  the  return  to  their  home- 
land of  approximately  200,000  Japanese  soldiers 
is  a  trifling  slanderous  attack  and  strikes  only 
slanderers. 

As  far  as  the  remarks  in  the  memorandum  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  the  Soviet 
Union  participated  only  6  days  in  the  war  with 
Japan  and  that  the  role  of  the  military  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  war  were  allegedly  insig- 
nificant are  concerned,  the  Soviet  Union  considers 
it  necessary  to  state  the  following:  first,  the  So- 
viet Union  entered  the  war  with  Japan  exactly  at 
the  time  fixed  at  the  Yalta  conference  without  any 
delay    whatever.     Secondly,    the    Soviet    Army 
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fought  a  bloody  engagement  with  Japanese  troops 
not  for  C  days  but  in  the  course  of  a  month,  since 
the  Kwantung  army  continued  resistance  for  a 
long  time  in  spite  of  the  imperial  declaration  of 
capitulation.  Thirdly,  the  Soviet  Army  smashed 
22  Japanese  divisions  in  Manchuria— the  mam 
forces  of  the  Japanese  Kwantung  army,  and  took 
about  600,000  Japanese  soldiers  and  officers  pris- 
oner. Fourthly,  Japan  came  to  capitulation  only 
after  the  first  decisive  blow  of  Soviet  troops  at 
the  Kwantung  army.  Fifthly,  even  before  the 
entry  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  into  the  war  with  Japan, 
during  1941-45,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  kept  up  to  40 
divisions  on  the  frontiers  with  Manchuria  and 
tied  up  the  whole  Kwantung  army,  thus  facilitat- 
ing the  operations  of  China  and  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  war  against  the  Japanese 
militarists. 

All  these  facts  are,  of  course,  known  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  if, 
despite  these  facts,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  permits  itself  to  minimize  the 
leading  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  matter  of 
the  defeat  of  Japanese  militarism,  this  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  does  not  have_  any 
convincing  arguments,  in  view  of  which  it  is 
obliged  in  this  case  to  resort  to  slanderous  fabri- 
cations against  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

2.  Concerning  Preparation  of  an  Over-all  Peace 
Treaty  with  Japan  instead  of  a  Separate  Treaty. 
In  addition  to  the  comments  on  the  draft  treaty 
made  above,  the  Soviet  Government  has  in  view 
the  expressing  of  other  remarks  on  the  substance 
of  this  draft  when  the  meeting  of  interested  coun- 
tries takes  place. 

(a)  In  its  memorandum  of  May  19  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  has  re- 
frained from  answering  the  comments  of  the  So- 
viet Government  where  the  text  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  was  cited,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  is  set  up  with  a 
composition  of  the  Five  Powers— United  States 
of  America,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  China,  Great  Britain,  and 
France— first  of  all  for  "preparatory  work  on  a 
peace  settlement"  and  that  in  the  drafting  of  the 
corresponding  peace  treaties  "the  Council  will 
consist  of  members  representing  those  states  which 
have  signed  surrender  terms  dictated  to  that 
enemy  state  which  the  given  task  concerns." 

In  the  meantime,  the  references  to  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  cited  furnish  the  basis  for  drawing 
the  following  indisputable  conclusions : 

First,  in  setting  up  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters composed  of  the  Five  Powers,  "preparatory 
.work  on  a  peace  settlement"  was  directly  men- 
tioned as  its  main  task,  moreover  the  peace  settle- 
ment was  not  limited  to  Europe ; 

Secondly,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
should  engage  on  its  preparatory  work  on  a  peace 
settlement  with  a  composition  of  members  "repre- 
senting those  states  which  have  signed  capitula- 
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tion  terms,"  from  which  it  follows  that  the  prep- 
aration of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  is  placed 
upon  four  countries— the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain,  and  China,  which 
signed  the  Japanese  surrender  document. 

Consequently,  fulfillment  of  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment with  respect  to  preparation  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Japan  requires  the  calling  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  U.S.S.R.,  Great 
Britain,  and  China  and  objection  to  this  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  without  grounds. 

The  unfounded  nature  of  the  objections  against 
calling  a  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  for  such 
reasons  as  that  it  could  allegedly  delay  prepara- 
tions of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  is  likewise  per- 
fectly obvious.  These  objections  have  already 
been  put  forth  for  several  years  past  and  they 
have  led  only  to  dragging  out  the  matter.  Mean- 
while preparation  of  the  treaty  could  already  have 
been  finished  during  this  time,  and  the  treaty  could 
have  been  signed,  as  took  place  duly  with  the 
peace  treaties  of  five  other  states— Italy,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Finland,  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  statement  that  the  procedure  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  accord  a  "secondary  role"  to  some  allied 
states  is  also  without  substance.  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  under  the  procedure  being  imposed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica all  allied  states  are  in  reality  excluded  from 
preparation  of  the  treaty  since  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  gone  along  the 
path  of  seizing  this  matter  exclusively  into  its  own 
hands. 

(b)  In  its  remarks  of  May  7  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment emphasized  the  inadmissibility  of  ex- 
cluding China  from  the  preparation  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  Japan.  These  Chinese  people  were 
obliged  to  wage  a  long  and  heavy  war  with  mili- 
taristic Japan,  which  had  invaded  its  territory, 
and  bore  uniquely  great  sacrifices  in  this  struggle, 
and  therefore  the  government  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  as  the  sole  legal  expression  of 
will  of  the  Chinese  people  cannot  be  excluded 
from  preparation  of  a  treaty  which  should  serve 
to  establish  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East.  The 
statement  of  the  government  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  of  May  22,  1951,  confirms  its 
legal  right  and  unique  interest  in  the  preparation 
of  the  treaty,  which  other  states  cannot  ignore. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  draft  treaty  and 
the  memorandum  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  May  19  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  going  on  with 
direct  violation  of  the  national  rights  of  China 
with  respect  to  its  territory  in  refusing  to  fulfil] 
the  Cairo  agreement  regarding  the  return  of  Tai- 
wan island  and  the  Pescadores  Islands  to  China 
as  well  as  with  exclusion  of  China  from  prepara- 
tion of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan. 
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In  rejecting  the  established  procedure  for  prep- 
ration  of  peace  treaties,  the  Government  of  the 
Jnited  States  of  America  is  endeavoring  to  ex- 
lude  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  and  the  Soviet 
Jnion  and  also  other  interested  countries  from 
Preparation  of  the  treaty  and,  ignoring  their 
jgal  rights  and  interests,  intends  to  dictate  terms 
f  treaty  to  Japan  in  accordance  with  its  own 
udgment,  inasmuch  as  the  Japanese  Government, 
rhich  is  dependent  upon  American  occupation 
uthorities,  is  prepared  to  enter  into  such  an  ar- 
angement  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

All  this  speaks  for  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  does  not 
eant  Japan  to  have  a  peace  treaty  with  all  the 
tates  that  were  in  a  state  of  war  with  her.  In- 
tead  of  an  over-all  peace  treaty  the  United  States 
if  America  wants  to  impose  upon  Japan  a  sepa- 
ate  peace  treaty  with  the  Government  of  the 
Jnited  States  of  America  and  its  satellites. 

It  cannot  be  considered  accidental  that  the  Gov- 
rnment  of  the  United  States  of  America  does 
lot  want  an  over-all  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  but 
spires  to  a  separate  treaty.  Only  with  conclu- 
ion  of  a  separate  treaty  can  the  United  States  of 
Lmerica  secure  the  dependence  of  Japan  for  sev- 
ral  years  hence,  and  inasmuch  as  the  conclusion 
if  a  military  agreement  between  the  United  States 
if  America  and  Japan  is  also  envisaged  by  the 
Iraft  treaty  it  becomes  clear  that  the  goal  of  _  the 
eparate  treaty  is  the  transformation  of  Japan  into 
,  shameful  weapon  for  carrying  out  the  aggressive 
>lans  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Far 
Sast. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  does  not  desist  from  its  intention  to  ex- 
lude  the  Soviet  Union  and  Chinese  People's  Re- 
>ublic  from  the  preparation  of  a  peace  treaty 
nth  Japan  and  imposes  a  separate  peace  treaty 
>n  Japan,  this  will  signify,  first,  that  the  United 
states  has  taken  the  path  of  gross  violations  of  its 
nternational  obligations,  including  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Jan.  1, 1942,  which  imposes 
he  obligation  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace, 
md,  secondly,  that  the  present  policy  of  the  United 
states  of  America  will  lead  not  to  restoration  and 
strengthening  of  peace  in  the  Far  East  but  to  the 
ireation  of  a  new  aggressive  grouping  in  the  Pa- 
:ific  Ocean. 

Responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  such  a 
policy  will  lie  entirely  on  the  Government  of  the 
Jnited  States  of  America. 

(c)  As  far  as  the  repeated  statement  of  the 
aovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
:hat  negotiations  concerning  the  draft  peace 
treaty  with  Japan  took  place  between  representa- 
:ives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  United  States  of  America 
is  concerned,  the  Soviet  Government  is  obliged 
again  to  emphasize  that  there  have  not  been  and 
could  not  be  any  negotiations  concerning  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  draft  peace  treaty,  since  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  stood  and  does  stand 


against  any  form  of  separate  negotiations  on  this 
question.  'Of  course,  personal  meetings  have 
taken  place  between  Jacob  A.  Malik  and  Dulles  at 
the  personal  request  of  Dulles,  as  have  also  the 
transmittal  by  Dulles  of  his  ideas  concerning  a 
peace  treaty  with  Japan  and  the  posing  of  ques- 
tions by  Malik  for  clarification  of  Dulles'  views. 
However,  it  would  be  absolutely  incorrect  to  con- 
sider such  personal  meetings  as  negotiations  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  of 
America  concerning  the  working  out  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  Japan. 

3.  Fully  confirming  its  proposals  of  May  7,  the 
Soviet  Government  insists  on  the  following  basic 
principles  with  respect  to  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan. 

First.  The  peace  treaty  with  Japan  should  be 
over-all  and  not  separate,  for  which  purpose  no 
country  participating  in  the  war  with  Japan 
should  be  excluded  from  the  preparation  and 
signing  of  the  treaty. 

Second.  The  peace  treaty  with  Japan  should 
be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  Cairo  declara- 
tion, the  Potsdam  declaration  and  the  Yalta 
Agreement. 

Third.  A  peace  conference  of  representatives 
of  all  states  which  participated  with  their  armed 
forces  in  the  war  with  Japan  should  be  called  in 
July  or  August,  1951,  for  consideration  of  the 
available  drafts  for  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan. 

U.S.  Memorandum  of  July  9 

[Released  to  the  press  July  14] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  memorandum  de- 
livered to  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington  on 
July  9,  1951,  in  response  to  the  Soviet  Memoran- 
dum of  Jv/ne  10  concerning  a  Japanese  Peace 
treaty. 

The  Department  of  State,  having  transmitted 
to  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  in  Washington  a  revised  (July  3,  1951) 
draft  of  a  prospective  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan, 
takes  this  occasion  to  allude  to  the  memorandum 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  June  10, 
1951,  dealing  with  the  earlier  draft  of  March  29, 
1951. 

Section  1  of  that  memorandum  dealt  with  the 
substantive  terms  of  that  draft.  It  failed  to  cite 
any  language  of  the  draft  as  objectionable.  In 
essence,  the  Soviet  memorandum  objected  not  to 
anything  contained  in  the  draft  treaty  but  be- 
cause the  treaty  would  not  restrict  Japan  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense,  a  right  recognized  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter  as  "inherent."  The  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  the  peace  treaty  deny 
to  Japan  the  right  hereafter  to  enter  into  col- 
lective security  arrangements  with  other  countries 
of  its  choosing.  This  is  a  viewpoint  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  accept. 
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Section  2  of  the  Soviet  memorandum  dealt  with 
procedure.  It  again  "insists  on  observance  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement"  which,  according  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  means  that 
"preparation  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  is 
placed  upon  four  countries — the  United  States  of 
America,  U.S.S.K.,  Great  Britain,  and  China" 
constituting  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

This  would  commit  the  preparation  of  the  treaty 
to  the  veto-bound  processes  of  that  Council  and 
would  exclude  from  the  preparatory  work  France 
and  many  Pacific  and  Asiatic  countries  which  bore 
a  far  heavier  burden  in  the  Japanese  war  than  did 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government's  memorandum  does  not 
attempt  any  reasoned  reply  to  the  analysis  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  contained  in  Section  I  of  the 
United  States  aide  memoire  of  May  19,  which 
proves  irrefutably  that  the  Potsdam  Agreement 
between  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  neither  mentions  nor  relates 
in  any  way  to  the  Japanese  peace,  probably  be- 
cause the  Potsdam  Agreement  was  made  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1945,  before  Japan's  surrender  and  when 
the  Soviet  Union  was  still  a  neutral  in  the  Pacific 
war. 

In  the  concluding  Section  3  of  its  memorandum 
of  June  10, 1951,  the  Soviet  Government  says  that 
the  "peace  treaty  with  Japan  should  be  multi- 
lateral and  not  separate"  both  as  to  preparation 
and  as  to  signing. 

The  July  3,  1951,  draft  reflects  the  operation 
of  those  very  principles.  Many  interested  nations 
have  participated  in  its  preparation.  The  fact 
that  they  have  done  so  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels makes  their  participation  no  less  real  than 
if  they  had  participated  in  some  other  manner. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  would  recognize  and  pro- 
tect equally  the  legitimate  interests  of  each  and 
every  state  which  took  part  in  the  Japanese  war. 
At  the  same  time  the  terms  embody  not  merely 
the  formality  of  peace,  but  the  spirit  of  peace. 
The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  further 
observe  that,  as  it  desires,  the  text  is  prepared 
as  a  multilateral  instrument. 

The  Soviet  Memorandum,  after  having  first  de- 
manded that  the  preparation  of  a  draft  treaty 
should  now  be  started  over  again  by  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  suggests,  in  its  final  para- 
graph, that  when  there  are  available  drafts,  there 
should  be  a  conference  of  all  active  belligerents 
in  the  Japanese  war,  for  consideration  of  these 
drafts. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  antici- 
pates that  there  will  be  a  general  conference  early 
in  September  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  draft  of  July  3,  1951.  It  will  welcome 
participation  in  that  conference,  and  adherence 
to  the  resultant  Treaty,  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington. 
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U.S.S.R.  Fails  To  Inform  Soviet  Peoples 
of  Friendship  Resolution 

[Released  to  the  press  July  14] 

The  Voice  of  America  today  began  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Government  its  failure 
to  transmit  the  McMahon-Ribicoff  Friendship 
Resolution  to  the  Soviet  peoples. 

For  the  next  several  days  the  Voice  of  America 
will  stress  in  all  Russian  language  programs  the 
number  of  days  that  have  elapsed  since  July  7, 
when  President  Truman  forwarded  the  Friend- 
ship Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

The  first  of  this  series  of  basic  scripts  follows : 

TRUMAN  MESSAGE  NOT  PUBLISHED  IN 

U.S.S.R. 


Good  Evening.    This  is 


On  July  7,  President 


Truman  sent  a  message  to  His  Excellency  Nikolai 
Mikhailovich  Shvernik,  President  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
It  was  a  simple  request.  That  those  who  head  the  Soviet 
Union  transmit  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  Congress,  expressing  to  them  the  feeling 
of  friendship.  To  date,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
President's  request  has  been  complied  with. 

The  Resolution  of  Friendship  has  appeared  in  no  Soviet 
newspaper;  it  has  not  been  heard  on  any  Soviet  radio; 
nor  has  any  Stalin  prize  winning  actor  stepped  to  the 
footlights  to  read  it  to  his  audience.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  a  delay — papers,  letters,  books,  articles  of  all 
kinds  have  to  go  through  a  great  many  hands  in  the 
Soviet  Union  before  seeing  the  light  of  day.  Or,  perhaps, 
it  is  being  studied,  as  the  diplomats  say,  but  what  there 
is  to  study  about  a  simple  expression  of  friendship  from 
150  million  people  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Or,  per- 
haps, the  Resolution  itself  isn't  phrased  correctly— after 
all,  phraseology  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  special  science — 
but  then  it  would  be  such  a  simple  matter  just  to  tele- 
phone Washington  and  ask  for  the  definition  or  meaning 
of  any  word.  For  instance,  if  there's  any  difficulty  with 
the  American  word  "friendship"  the  word  "comradeship" 
could  be  substituted.  If  it's  difficult  to  telephone  out  of 
Moscow — I  hear  there  are  difficulties  sometimes — Am- 
bassador Kirk  is  right  at  hand,  and  he  is  an  excellent 
grammarian. 

But  if  it  is  none  of  these  things — the  nonappearance 
of  the  American  people's  resolution  in  any  Soviet  media, 
the  ignoring  of  its  President's  simple  request — is  exceed- 
ingly strange,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  reasons. 
Perhaps  it's  in  the  body,  the  actual  words,  in  the 
Resolution  itself. 

Now  let's  see — it  says  "The  deepest  wish  of  America  is 
to  join  with  all  other  nations  in  preserving  the  dignity 
of  man,  and  in  observing  those  moral  principles  which 
alone  lend  meaning  to  his  existence  .  .  ." 

Now,  what  could  be  in  there  that  wouldn't  translate. 
I'm  sure  there  are  Russian  phrases  equivalent  to  "the 
dignity  of  man"  and  for  "moral  principles."  If  not  in 
the  new  rapidly  changing  Soviet  language,  then  back  a 
little  in  the  old  Russian.  And,  there  would  be  enough 
citizens  who  still  understand  the  old  phrases  to  be  able 
to  convey  their  meaning  to  the  younger  folk. 

What  else  is  in  the  Resolution?  Oh  yes — that  "the 
American  people  offer  to  share  all  that  is  good  in  atomic 
energy,  asking  in  return  only  safeguards  against  the  evil 
in  the  atom."  That  would  translate,  I'm  sure,  for  every- 
body in  the  new  Russian ;  after  all,  the  atom  is  much 
younger  than  the  Soviet  Union  itself.     No — they  could 
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iderstand  that  part;  it  wouldn't  be  that  section  that 
suld  keep  it  out  of  the  newspapers. 

What  about  the  part  which  says  "the  goal  of  the 
rnerican  people  is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  a  just  and 
sting  peace."  No — that's  not  it.  That  translates  into 
ly  language,  just  as  it  is. 

''•That  the  American  people  and  their  Government  de- 
re  neither  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  terrible 
msequences  of  such  a  war  .  .  ."  Well,  that  may  be 
little  difficult,  seeing  as  how  Soviet  typesetters  have  not 
>t  these  words  up  in  such  a  sequence  for  so  long  a 
me — but  no,  that  can't  be  it;  it  would  take  a  little 
•actice,  perhaps,  but  they  could  get  it  right. 
Ah,  here  is  a  difficult  passage — "the  American  people 
;eply  regret  the  artificial  barriers  which  separates  them 
om  the  peoples  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
lblics,  and  which  keep  the  Soviet  peoples  from  learning 
ie  desire  of  the  American  people  to  live  in  friendship 
ith  all  other  peoples  .  .  ." — Yes,  that  might  be  it; 
lere's  a  difficult  word  to  translate  in  there — I  mean  in 
ie  modern  Russian — the  word  "barrier."  I  admit  that  it's 
ird  for — not  the  Soviet  people — but  the  pedants  of  bu- 
jaucraey  to  find  a  word  for  "barrier."  There  is  a  word, 
r  two  words,  "stockade"  is  one,  or  "barbed  wire"  is 
aother — these  are  in  use,  but  they  are  actual  things, 
etual  barriers.  The  Soviet  people  will  understand  that 
erhaps  the  difficulty  is  with  the  word  "artificial."  Maybe 
lat's  it.     I  don't  know. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  there's  the  telephone  or  Ambas- 
idor  Kirk  right  at  hand  for  difficult  translation  prob- 
ims.  Outside  of  this,  I  can't  understand  why  the 
resident's  request  has  so  long  been  ignored.  Here  in 
merica,  if  we  were  to  receive  such  a  request  from  Gen- 
ralissimo  Stalin,  for  instance,  every  librarian,  professor, 
tussian  speaking  editor  would  immediately  be  at  work, 
'he  message  would  appear  in  every  newspaper  in  a  matter 
f  hours.  But  then,  if  the  Russian  people  were  to  send 
s  the  real  message  in  their  hearts,  perhaps  it  would  be 
lore  easily  translatable  into  English  .  .  .  and  now,  this 

3 ,  saying  goodby,  look  for  the  message,  and 

ee  you  again. 


soviet  Action  on  Lend- Lease  Urged 

Released  to  the  press  July  6] 

The  following  are  the  texts  of  two  notes  sent  by 
Secretary  Acheson  on  July  2,  1951,  to  the  Soviet 
Charge  at  Washington,  Boris  I.  Karavaev,  one 
concerning  So'viet  failure  to  reply  to  the  United 
States  demand  of  April  6  that  all  lend-lease  vessels 
be  immediately  returned,  the  second  noting  that 
no  reply  has  been  received  to  the  United  States 
proposal  for  arbitration  of  the  question  of  a  finan- 
cial settlement  of  the  lend-lease  account: 


The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  refers  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
its  note  of  February  7,  1951  and  reiterated  in  its 
note  of  April  6,  1951  that  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  promptly  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  all  vessels  loaned  to  the 
Soviet  Union  under  the  terms  of  the  Master  Lend- 
Lease  Agreement  of  June  11, 1942. 


In  view  of  the  clear  and  undeniable  obligation 
of  the  Soviet  Government  under  Article  V  of  the 
Master  Lend-Lease  Agreement  to  return  these 
vessels,  immediate  notification  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Government  with  respect  to  this  matter 
is  requested. 

// 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  refers  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  set  forth  in  its  note  of  April  27,  1951,  that  there 
be  submitted  to  arbitration  the  question  of  what 
would  be  fair  and  reasonable  terms  of  financial 
settlement  by  the  Soviet  Government  for  the  lend- 
lease  articles  having  civilian  utility  except  ships, 
which  were  not  lost,  destroyed  or  consumed  dur- 
ing the  war  and  which  are  not  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  the  extended  period  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  without  response  from  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, the  Government  of  the  United  States 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  promptly  reply  to  the  proposal  of  April  27, 
1951. 


Estate  Tax  Convention 
With  Switzerland  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  July  9] 

On  July  9,  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Charles  Bruggmann,  Swiss  Minister  in  Wash- 
ington, signed  a  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  estates  and  inheri- 
tances. 

The  estate-tax  convention  with  Switzerland  is 
basically  similar  to,  and  has  the  same  objectives  as, 
estate-tax  conventions  now  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  such  conventions  concluded  but  not 
yet  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  Greece, 
Ireland,  Norway,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
As  applied  to  the  taxes  imposed  in  the  United 
States,  the  convention  with  Switzerland  deals 
solely  with  the  Federal  estate  taxes  and  does  not 
affect  the  estate  or  inheritance  taxes  imposed  by  the 
several  states,  territories,  or  possessions  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  convention  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  It  is 
provided  in  the  convention  that  instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  exchanged  and  that  the  con- 
vention shall  become  effective  on  the  day  that  ex- 
change takes  place,  but  shall  be  applicable  only  to 
estates  or  inheritances  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
die  on  or  after  that  date. 


July  23,   1957 
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Agreement  With  India 
For  Relief  Supplies 

[Released  to  the  press  July  9] 

An  agreement  to  facilitate  the  movement  and 
distribution  of  packages  and  supplies  donated  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  India  was  signed  today 
at  the  Department  of  State  by  Madame  Vijaya 
Lakshmi  Pandit,  the  Indian  Ambassador,  and 
Secretary  Acheson. 

The  agreement  applies  to  certain  foods,  medical 
supplies,  hospital  equipment,  and  agricultural 
implements  snipped  to  India  under  an  amend- 
ment to  the  India  Emergency  Food  Aid  Act  of 
1951.  This  amendment  authorizes  the  adminis- 
trator for  economic  cooperation  to  pay  the  ocean 
freight  charges  on  these  types  of  supplies  when 
donated  through  organizations  qualified  as  volun- 
tary non-profit  relief  agencies  under  applicable 
Eca  regulations  and  registered  for  operations  in 
India  with  the  Department  of  State's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed 
today,  the  Government  of  India  will  allow  duty- 
free entry  and  defray  the  inland  transportation 
charges  on  the  relief  supplies  mentioned  above. 
These  actions,  by  materially  reducing  the  cost  of 
handling  shipments,  will  increase  considerably  the 
effectiveness  of  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  do- 
nated by  the  American  people  through  the  relief 
agencies. 


Norway  Signs  Torquay  Protocol 

[Released  to  the  press  July  9] 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
that  the  Government  of  Norway,  on  July  3,  1951, 
signed  the  Torquay  Protocol  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  terms  of  the  pro- 
tocol require  that  the  concessions  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Norway  at  the  recent 
tariff  conference  at  Torquay,  England,  but  which 
have  heretofore  been  withheld,  be  put  into  effect 
on  the  thirtieth  day — August  2,  1951 — after  Nor- 
way's signature  of  the  instrument. 

At  Torquay,  Norway  granted  substantial  con- 
cessions on  its  imports  of  both  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural  products  of  the  United  States. 
More  than  half  of  these  concessions  were  reduc- 
tions in  duty ;  the  remainder  consisted  of  binding 
of  existing  duties  or  duty-free  treatment. 

Norwegian  duties  were  reduced  on  fresh  apples 
and  pears ;  dried  apricots,  prunes,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  and  other  fruits;  and  various  vegetable 
juices.  Present  moderate  duties  on  lard  were 
bound;  duty-free  status  of  soybeans  was  bound. 


Duty-free  treatment  of  ash  lumber  was  bound,  as 
was  the  moderate  rate  of  duty  on  certain  types  of 
plywood. 

Concessions  were  granted  on  various  chemical 
products,  on  lubricating  oil,  and  on  petrolatum. 
There  were  duty  reductions  on  tractors  and  a  wide 
range  of  machinery  and  tools.  Present  duties  on 
aircraft  parts  were  bound.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
cessions directly  negotiated  with  the  United  States 
at  Torquay,  Norway  made  numerous  concessions 
to  other  countries  on  products  of  interest  to  United 
States  exporters. 

Among  the  products  to  which  United  States 
concessions  initially  negotiated  with  Norway  ap- 
ply are:  special  types  of  canned  sardines  and 
herrings  and  certain  other  fish  products;  certain 
kinds  of  cheeses;  reindeer  meat;  chrome  or  chro- 
mium metal  and  certain  other  metals  and  metal 
alloys;  certain  artificial  abrasives;  certain  chemi- 
cal pigments;  fish  hooks;  and  certain  kinds  of 
paper. 

The  specific  United  States  concessions  which 
will  be  put  into  effect  as  a  result  of  Norway's  signa- 
ture of  the  Torquay  Protocol  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  possible. 


WHO  American  Office  Opens 
Nursing  Workshop  In  Guatemala 

[Released  to  the  press  Py  the  U.N.  Department  of  Public 
Information  June  28] 

A  nursing  workshop  on  the  principles  of  super- 
vision and  administration  in  communicable  dis- 
ease nursing  opens  on  Sunday,  July  1,  in  Guate- 
mala City,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  regional  office  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  The  workshop  is  being 
financed  with  technical  assistance  funds  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Three  bureau  specialists  in  public  health  nurs- 
ing and  three  specialists  from  Latin  America — one 
from  Brazil  and  two  from  Chile — are  conducting 
the  workshop,  a  6-weeks'  intensive  study  course  in- 
tended for  directors,  instructors,  and  supervisors 
of  schools  of  nursing  and  public  health  services. 
It  will  operate  July  1  through  August  12  and  is 
designed  to  serve  nurses  from  the  six  Central 
American  Republics  and  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Haiti,  and  Mexico.  Two  nurses  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  from  each  of  the  10  countries 
have  been  invited  to  attend  as  students. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  is  housing  the 
workshop  meetings  in  its  new  school  or  nursing,  a 
completed  unit  on  the  grounds  of  a  thousand-bed 
hospital  now  under  construction  in  the  capital  city 
of  the  Republic.  The  Government  is  also  con- 
tributing personnel,  services,  and  facilities  for  the 
course. 
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.S.,  Australia,  New  Zealand  Negotiate  Security  Treaty 


rATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  DULLES 
ONSULTANT  TO  THE  SECRETARY 

Released  to  the  press  July  12] 

During  the  latter  part  of  February  1951, 1  had 
iveral  days  of  discussion  at  Canberra,  Australia, 
nth  Mr.  Spender,  then  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
.ustralia,  and  Mr.  Doidge,  the  Foreign  Minister 
f  New  Zealand.  We  explored  the  possibility  of 
q  arrangement  between  our  three  countries,  pur- 
jant  to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  would 
lake  clear  that,  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack 
n  any  of  them  in  the  Pacific,  each  of  the  three 
/■ould  act  to  meet  the  common  danger. 

After  I  had  reported  our  conclusions  to  Presi- 
ent  Truman,  he  asked  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
iecretary  of  Defense,  and  me  as  his  special  repre- 
entative,  to  pursue  this  matter  further. 

This  has  been  done  and  has  resulted  in  the  ne- 
;otiation  of  a  proposed  security  treaty  for  con- 
ideration  by  the  Governments  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
s  the  draft  now  being  made  public. 

As  said  by  President  Truman  in  his  statement 
if  April  19,  1951,  this  arrangement  between  our 
hree  Governments  is  one  of  a  series  of  arrange- 
uents,  described  in  the  preamble  to  the  draft 
reaty,  now  being  worked  out  by  the  United  States 

0  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  in  the  Pacific, 
rhese  arrangements  on  which  we  are  now  work- 
ng  are,  in  turn,  as  the  President  said  in  his  April 
L9  statement  only  "initial  steps."  It  is  expected 
hat,  in  due  course,  these  initial  steps  will  be  fol- 
owed  by  others  in  order  to  achieve  what  the  pre- 
unble  and  article  vin  of  the  draft  treaty  describes 
is  "the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive  sys- 
«m  of  regional  security  in  the  Pacific  Area." 

It  is  expected  that  this  treaty  will  be  signed  at 
ibout  the  same  time  as  the  signing  of  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty.  There  has  not  yet  been  any  final 
iecision  as  to  the  place  or  precise  date  of  signing. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  Ambassadors 
Spender  and  Berendsen  in  announcing  the  results 
of  our  discussions.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  work  with  both  of  them  and  with  other  officials 
of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments. 

1  am  confident  that  what  we  have  done  will  be  an 
important  step  on  the  road  to  peace. 

July  23,   1951 


STATEMENT  BY  PERCY  C.  SPENDER 
AUSTRALIAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  July  12] 

The  end  of  the  negotiations  which  have  resulted 
in  the  initialling  for  identification,  on  behalf  of 
the  three  countries  concerned,  of  this  draft  secu- 
rity agreement  marks  the  beginning  not  only  of  a 
new  and  important  relationship  between  our  three 
countries  in  the  Pacific  but  a  historic  occasion  of 
profound  significance  to  the  free  world. 

For  too  long  this  part  of  the  world  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  which  its  growing  impor- 
tance merited.  This  draft  agreement  which  will 
be  formally  signed  at  an  agreed  and  not  distant 
date  is  but  one  but  nonetheless  an  exceedingly 
important  step  in  building  up  the  security  of  the 
Pacific  area.  Based  upon  mutuality  of  interest 
and  obligation  what  in  substance  it  does  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  any  armed  attack  on  one  of  the  parties 
is  an  armed  attack  on  all  and  obligates  the  others 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  party  attacked. 

Based  upon  the  close  and  intimate  understand- 
ing which  already  exists  between  the  three  coun- 
tries, an  understanding  which  was  fortified  and 
developed  by  the  great  comradeship  which  arose 
between  the  men  of  the  three  countries  in  the  peril- 
ous days  of  the  last  conflict,  Australia,  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  is  happy  to  join  in  this  great 
association  of  free  peoples  and  confidently  faces 
the  future  in  the  firm  knowledge  that  we  stand 
together. 

I  would  like  to  record  how  much  the  Australian 
Government  appreciates  the  great  labours  which 
have  been  put  in  the  negotiations  by  Mr.  Dulles 
and  the  officials  associated  with  him.  The  splen- 
did consultations  which  have  taken  place  between 
us  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  progress  of  this  pro- 
posed agreement.  At  all  times  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  been  frank,  reasonable,  and  prepared 
to  see  a  different  point  of  view. 

My  own  satisfaction  in  being  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  these  negotiations  is  I  hope  under- 
standable. But  merely  as  an  Australian  I  know 
I  speak  for  my  countrymen  when  I  say  that  the 
successful  conclusion  of  these  negotiations  will  be 
warmly  hailed  by  Australia. 
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STATEMENT  BY  CARL  BERENDSEN 
NEW  ZEALAND  AMBASSADOR  TO  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  July  12] 

It  is  my  privilege  to  initial  this  draft  treaty 
on  behalf  of  New  Zealand,  and  I  wish  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  invaluable  assistance  rendered  in 
this  matter  by  John  Foster  Dulles  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

These  proposals  appear  to  me  to  meet  the  es- 
sential requirements  of  all  useful  international 
engagements  in  that  they  conform  with  an  exist- 
ing situation,  with  the  facts  and  the  necessities  of 
the  time  and  the  area.  On  completion,  this  pact 
will  formally  record  what  so  clearly  and  happily 
exists  today — the  close  relation  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  parties  in  the  Pacific,  the  warmth 
of  the  regard  of  their  peoples  one  for  the  other, 
their  common  desire  for  peace,  and  their  common 
intention  to  resist  aggression.  And  this  pact  when 
completed  will  be  more  than  a  piece  of  paper — 
it  will  be  an  engagement  between  three  parties 
who,  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  have  in  the  past 
fought  side  by  side  on  many  a  hard-won  field; 
who  know  and  respect  each  other's  character  and 
capacity;  who  trust  each  other  in  all  circum- 
stances; and  who  have  proved  their  determina- 
tion and  their  ability  at  all  times  to  honour  their 
pledged  word. 

I  believe  that  this  treaty,  when  concluded,  will 
be  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  aims,  the  ideals 
and  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations;  that  it  will  prove  a  useful  measure  to 
maintain  and  preserve  peace  in  the  Pacific;  and 
that  it  will  be  of  real  and  lasting  benefit  to  all  its 
signatories  and  indeed  to  the  world. 


TEXT  OF  DRAFT  TRIPARTITE  SECURITY  TREATY 

[For  consideration  by  the  Governments  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  amxl  the  United  States 
of  America] 

[Released  to  the  press  July  12] 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Reaffirming  their  faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  desire  to 
live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  Governments,  and 
desiring  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  in  the  Pacific 
Area, 

Noting  that  the  United  States  already  has  arrangements 
pursuant  to  which  its  armed  forces  are  stationed  in  the 
Philippines,  and  has  armed  forces  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Ryukyus,  and  upon  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  may  also  station 
armed  forces  in  and  about  Japan  to  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  security  in  the  Japan  area, 

Recognizing  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  have  mili- 
tary obligations  outside  as  well  as  within  the  Pacific 
Area, 

Desiring  to  declare  publicly  and  formally  their  sense 


of  unity,  so  that  no  potential  aggressor  could  be  under 
the  illusion  that  any  of  them  stand  alone  in  the  Pacific 
Area,  and 

Desiring  further  to  coordinate  their  efforts  for  collec- 
tive defense  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security 
pending  the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive  system 
of  regional  security  in  the  Pacific  Area, 

Therefore  declare  and  agree  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any  international  disputes 
in  which  they  may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in 
such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and  security  and 
justice  are  not  endangered  and  to  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in 
any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE  II 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
this  Treaty  the  Parties  separately  and  jointly  by  means 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and  collective  capac- 
ity to  resist  armed  attack. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  Parties  will  consult  together  whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  any  of  them  the  territorial  integrity,  political 
independence  or  security  of  any  of  the  Parties  is  threat- 
ened in  the  Pacific. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the 
Pacific  area  on  any  of  the  Parties  would  be  dangerous  to 
its  own  peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures  taken  as  a 
result  thereof  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  measures 
shall  be  terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

ARTICLE  V 

For  the  purpose  of  Article  IV,  an  armed  attack  on  any 
of  the  Parties  is  deemed  to  include  an  armed  attack  on 
the  metropolitan  territory  of  any  of  the  Parties,  or  on  the 
island  territories  under  its  jurisdiction  in  the  Pacific  or 
on  its  armed  forces,  public  vessels  or  aircraft  in  the 
Pacific. 

ARTICLE  VI 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not  be  interpreted 
as  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
parties  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

ARTICLE  VII 

The  Parties  hereby  establish  a  Council,  consisting  of 
their  Foreign  Ministers  or  their  Deputies,  to  consider 
matters  concerning  the  implementation  of  this  Treaty. 
The  Council  should  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
at  any  time. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Pending  the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  regional  security  in  the  Pacific  Area  and  the  de- 
velopment by  the  United  Nations  of  more  effective  means 
to  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  the  Coun- 
cil, established  by  Article  VII,  is  authorized  to  maintain 
a  consultative  relationship  with  States,  Regional  Organi- 
zations, Associations  of  States  or  other  authorities  in  the 
Pacific  Area  in  a  position  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  that  Area. 
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ARTICLE  IX 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Parties  in  accord- 
nee  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes.  The 
istrunients  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as 
ossible  with  the  Government  of  Australia,  which  will 
otify  each  of  the  other  signatories  of  such  deposit.  The 
'reaty  shall  enter  into  force  as  soon  as  the  ratifications 
f  the  signatories  have  been  deposited. 

ARTICLE  X 

This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely.  Any 
'arty  may  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  established 
y  Article  VII  one  year  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
Jovernment  of  Australia,  which  will  inform  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  other  Parties  of  the  deposit  of  such  notice. 

ARTICLE  XI 

This  Treaty  in  the  English  language  shall  be  deposited 
u  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  Australia.  Duly 
ertified  copies  thereof  will  be  transmitted  by  that  Gov- 
rnment  to  the  Governments  of  each  of  the  other 
ignatories. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries 
lave  signed  this  Treaty. 


this 


day  of  ■ 


Done  at 
951. 


rCA  Adopts  Plan  For  Use  Of 
Vmerican  Science  Books 

Released  to  the  press  July  9] 

Adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  selective  use  of  Amer- 
can  scientific  and  technical  books  in  the  Point 
^our  Program  was  announced  today  by  Dr.  Henry 
j.  Bennett,  Technical  Cooperation  Administrator. 

The  plan  was  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Book  Publishers  Council,  Inc.,  Amer- 
can  Textbook  Publishers  Institute,  and  American 
Association  of  University  Presses,  representing 
;he  principal  book  publishers  in  the  United  States. 
[t  calls  for  the  distribution  of  American  scientific 
ind  technical  books  on  a  limited  scale  by  American 
technicians  engaged  in  Point  Four  projects  in 
)ther  countries.  The  books  will  be  presented  to 
ninistries,  institutions,  and  individual  technicians 
)f  the  other  countries  with  whom  the  American 
;echnicians  are  working.  In  all  cases,  the  books 
prill  be  presented  only  when  it  is  determined  that 
such  works  printed  in  English  can  be  used  to 
idvantage  and  will  contribute  to  the  furtherance 
)f  the  Point  Four  Program.    Dr.  Bennett  said : 

We  recognize  that  American  scientific  and  technical 
)ooks  can  be  a  valuable  means  of  sharing  our  knowledge 
with  other  peoples.  In  fact,  the  distribution  of  such  books 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  disseminating  sci- 
entific and  technical  knowledge  which  other  people  will 
ind  useful  in  increasing  their  productivity,  developing 
their  economic  resources,  and  improving  their  standards 
3f  living. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  make  sure  that  every 
book  purchased  with  Point  Four  funds  will  serve  a  prac- 
tical purpose.  Therefore  we  are  adopting  this  plan  for 
limited  distribution  of  such  books  by  American  tech- 
nicians who  will  select  specific  titles  for  presentation  to 
the  scientists  and  technicians  with  whom  they  are  work- 
ing directly  in  other  countries. 


Dr.  Bennett  pointed  out  that  in  many  countries 
in  which  the  Point  Four  Program  operates,  many 
individuals  and  institutions  that  can  use  scientific 
and  technical  books  in  English  have  very  limited 
dollar  funds  for  such  purposes. 

The  selective  distribution  of  such  books  under 
the  Point  Four  Program  will  be  coordinated  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries  with 
the  general  book  distribution  program  being  car- 
ried on  as  part  of  the  foreign  information  and 
educational  exchange  program  operated  by  the 
Department  of  State. 


Point  Four  Administrator 
Visits  Ethiopia 

[Released  to  the  press  July  10] 

Technical  Cooperation  Administrator  Henry  G. 
Bennett  left  Washington  July  9  for  a  2- week  visit 
to  Ethiopia  to  consult  with  Ethiopian  authorities 
on  the  program  of  technical  cooperation  under  a 
Point  Four  General  Agreement  signed  June  14, 
1951.  Dr.  Bennett  is  accompanied  by  Ben- 
jamin H.  Hardy,  director  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Staff  of  the  Tca. 

Dr.  Bennett  served  as  agricultural  adviser  to 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  in  the  spring  of  1950. 
Many  of  the  projects  which  now  come  under  the 
Point  Four  Program  in  Ethiopia  are  the  results 
of  recommendations  he  made  following  his  studies 
of  the  Ethiopian  economy. 

The  Point  Four  Administrator  said  that  the 
technical  cooperative  plan  includes  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  college  staffed  by  Ameri- 
can technicians  and  teaching  the  most  mode'rn  rural 
practices  in  their  adaptation  to  local  conditions. 
Other  projects  are  for  aid  to  primary  and  second- 
ary schools,  including  the  establishment  of  an 
Ethiopian-American  educational  service  separate 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  undertaking 
teacher  training  work  with  materials  prepared  in 
the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  American 
educators. 

Dr.  Bennett  said  that  the  last  time  he  was  in 
Ethiopia  he  saw  evidences  of  great  potential  de- 
velopment.    He  stated : 

Huge  sources  of  untapped  hydroelectric  power  are  there. 
These  will  be  studied  by  United  States  and  Ethiopian  ex- 
perts with  the  view  toward  harnessing  them  to  the  develop- 
ment of  other  resources. 

I  saw  countless  herds  of  cattle,  a  potential  source  of 
meat  for  Europe  and  income  to  the  Ethiopians.  Yet  the 
lack  of  packing  plants,  and  refrigerated  transportation 
deny  the  benefit  of  this  great  industry  both  to  Europe  and 
Ethiopia. 

The  Tca  administrator  also  declared  that  con- 
ferences will  be  held  with  Ethiopian  Government 
officials  and  members  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Addis  Ababa  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
other  projects  on  which  Ethiopia  has  requested 
assistance  under  the  Point  Four  Program. 
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U.S.  Signs  Defense  Agreements 
With  Saudi  Arabia 

[Released  to  the  press  July  13] 

The  United  States  Government  signed  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  and  Dha- 
hran  Air  Field  agreements  with  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  at  Jidda  on  June  18, 1951. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  agree- 
ment was  concluded  following  the  designation  of 
Saudi  Arabia  as  eligible  for  cash  reimbursable 
military  assistance  under  Public  Law  329,  as 
amended.  This  act  provides  such  assistance  may 
be  extended  any  nation  whose  ability  to  defend 
itself  or  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area 
of  which  it  is  a  part  is  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  first 
Arab  country  so  designated.  The  United  States 
is  prepared  to  provide  military  training  in  the 
use  of  the  equipment  to  be  purchased  by  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  in  order  that  Saudi  Arabia 
may  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate 
self-defense,  or  participate  in  the  defense  of  the 
area  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  agrees  not  to  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  another  state. 

The  Dhahran  Air  Field  Agreement  is  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years  with  provision  of  renewal  for  a 
similar  period.  The  complete  title  to  and  sover- 
eignty over  the  Dhahran  Air  Field  by  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  is  safeguarded,  but  the 
United  States  Government  is  permitted  to  use  the 
field  for  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  other  tech- 
nical services  of  United  States  Government  air- 
craft. The  training  of  Saudi  Arabian  students  in 
airfield  maintenance  and  operation  will  be  con- 
tinued under  the  new  agreement. 


Department   Confirms  Suspension   of 
Two  Foreign  Service  Officers 

[Released  to  the  press  July  12] 

The  Department  of  State  confirmed  today  the 
suspension  from  duty  of  John  Patton  Davies,  Jr., 
and  Oliver  Edmund  Clubb,  career  officers  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  The  Department  made  it 
known  that  Davies  and  Clubb  had  been  suspended 
on  June  27  as  the  result  of  recommendations  by 
the  Department's  Loyalty  Security  Board  that 
hearings  be  held  by  the  Board  on  both  cases.  In 
emphasizing  that  the  Department's  suspension  ac- 
tion is  mandatory  under  Public  Law  733,  the  stat- 
ute which  governs  the  Department's  security  pro- 
cedures, it  was  explained  that  the  Department  is 
required  to  suspend  any  employee  when  it  has 
been  determined  that  security  charges  should 
be  preferred  and  formal  hearings  conducted. 
Suspension,  it  was  pointed  out,  does  not  indicate 
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that  a  person  is  guilty  of  misconduct  or  is  a  se- 
curity risk;  but  suspension  is  a  mandatory  legal 
requirement  (PL  733)  in  any  case  in  which  a 
hearing  is  held.  The  Department  made  it  clear 
that  the  purpose  of  a  hearing  is  to  ascertain  the 
complete  facts  and  thus  hearings  are  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  the  Government  and  the  individual. 

The  Department  stated  that  the  date  of  hear- 
ing of  Davies'  case  before  the  State  Department 
Loyalty  Security  Board  has  been  set  as  July  23 
and  the  date  on  Clubb 's  case  as  July  31.  The 
chairman  of  this  Board  is  Conrad  E.  Snow,  war- 
time Army  General  and  former  secretary  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Bar  Association. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Department  would  make 
no  further  comment  upon  the  two  cases  until  the 
cases  are  completely  adjudicated. 


Department  of  State  Conducts 
Seminar  on  Foreign  Affairs 

[Released  to  the  press  July  11] 

Ten  outstanding  young  men  and  women,  repre- 
senting that  many  different  colleges  and  uniyer 
sities  throughout  the  Nation,  are  now  attending 
the  Graduate  Student  Summer  Seminar  on  For- 
eign Affairs  conducted  by  the  Department  ol 
State. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  give  the  academic 
circles  of  the  country  a  more  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  the  State  Department's  role  in  the  conducl 
of  foreign  affairs.  It  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  students  at  the  graduate  level  to  undertake 
or  continue  certain  types  of  studies  or  projects  ii 
which  the  Department  is  concerned  and  to  experi- 
ence at  first  hand  some  of  the  day  to  day  operations 
of  the  Department. 

Classes  began  July  10  in  the  Foreign  Servic< 
Institute  where  members  of  the  2-month  cours< 
gathered  to  hear  top  flight  specialists  from  al 
areas  of  the  Department.  The  seminar  was  offi 
cially  launched  with  a  welcome  from  Walter  K 
Scott,  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  administra 
tion. 

The  8- week  program  will  be  concluded  Septem 

ber  1.  ... 

One-hundred  twelve  colleges  and  universitie 
participated  in  the  Nation-wide  program  by  nomi 
nating  candidates  on  the  basis  of  individual  inter 
ests  in  international  relations  as  well  as  scholasti 
and  leadership  merit.  A  similar  type  program  ha 
been  offered  for  the  past  2  years.  This,  howevei 
is  the  first  time  it  has  been  possible  to  offer  finar 
cial  assistance  to  the  participants.  The  funds  ar 
provided  jointly  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  fo 
International  Peace  and  the  Department  of  State 

Members  of  the  seminar  course  are  classified  a 
temporary  employees  of  the  Department. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MEETINGS 


tocuments  Relating  to  the  Armistice  Negotiations  in  Korea 


.N.  Communique  Issued  July  11 

The  second  meeting  of  the  armistice  negotiations 
^nvened  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaesong,  Korea,  at 
0  a.  m.,  today,  11  July  1951,  Wednesday  [8  p.  m., 
'uesday,  eastern  daylight  time!. 

The  principal  delegates  of  both  negotiating 
arties  were  the  same  as  for  the  first  meeting. 
rice  Admiral  Joy,  United  States  Navy,  was  the 
mior  United  Nations  Command  delegate,  and 
reneral  Nam  II,  North  Korean  Army,  was  the 
mior  Communist  delegate. 

It  was  evident  to  all  United  Nations  Command 
elegates  that  the  Communists  exhibited  less  stiff- 
ess  and  were  less  formal  than  on  the  previous  day. 
'his  atmosphere  permitted  a  better  understanding 
etween  the  negotiating  parties. 

One  of  the  delays  in  conducting  and  expediting 
hese  negotiations  is  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the 
mguage  barrier.  Considerable  time  was  spent 
n  the  part  of  both  negotiating  delegations  in  as- 
uring  themselves  that  they  had  correctly  inter- 
ireted  and  understood  the  statements  of  the  other 
•arties. 

Today,  the  agenda  items  were  more  thoroughly 
xplored  and  discussed  by  both  parties  and  there 
iow  exists  a  better  understanding  of  the  intended 
cope  by  all  concerned. 

There  still  exist  some  differences  of  opinion  re- 
larding  the  priority  of  items  for  the  agenda. 

Certain  administrative  agreements  were  reached 
ncluding  the  relaxation  of  certain  restrictions  on 
oovement  and  arrangement  for  mutual  communi- 
ation  facilities. 

Today's  negotiations  adjourned  shortly  after 
:  p.  m.  There  is  a  general  feeling  among  United 
Nations  delegates  to  the  armistice  negotiations 
hat  progress  is  being  made. 

The  delegation  for  the  next  meeting  will  include 
ipproximately  20  news  media  representatives, 
rhey  will  be  permitted  within  the  area  of  the  ne- 
gotiations but  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
:onference  room. 


U.N.  Memorandum  of  July  12 

At  the  first  meeting  with  the  Communist  dele- 
gation, Admiral  Joy  proposed  the  admission  of 
newsmen  to  the  vicinity  of  the  conference.  His 
proposal  was  that  20  selected  newsmen  be  per- 
mitted to  move  to  and  from  the  conference  area 
as  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  Command  delega- 
tion. He  emphasized  that  they  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  conference  room  but  only  to  the  area 
of  the  conference. 

General  Nam  II  at  first  accepted  this  proposal 
but  later  reversed  his  decision,  saying  that  he  com- 
municated the  question  to  his  Supreme  Com- 
mander. Until  he  receives  the  answer  he  would 
like  to  postpone  the  matter.  Admiral  Joy  stated 
that  his  liaison  officer  would  go  to  Kaesong  at  7 :  30 
a.  m.  July  11  to  get  their  reply. 

At  that  time,  Col.  J.  C.  Murray,  U.S.M.C., 
landed  in  a  helicopter  on  the  landing  strip  at  Kae- 
song to  receive  the  Communist  reply. 

He  was  met  at  the  airstrip  on  arrival  by  Lt. 
Col.  Chai  Chengwan,  Chinese  Communist  forces, 
and  his  interpreter,  Pi  Shi-lung.  Colonel  Chai 
stated  he  was  instructed  to  advise: 

Since  the  conference  at  the  present  stage  is  still  strictly 
a  military  one,  and  even  the  agenda  has  not  been  agreed 
upon,  our  Supreme  Commander  considers  that  it  is  not 
the  time  yet  for  the  press  to  come  in.  However,  we  are 
still  considering  this  matter. 

Admiral  Joy,  on  the  second  day  of  the  con- 
ference, again  raised  the  question  of  the  press, 
stating  that  the  United  Nations  Command  delega- 
tion desired  the  presence  of  professional  newsmen 
at  the  site  of  the  conference. 

The  United  Nations  Command  delegation  [Admiral  Joy 
said],  on  instruction  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
United  Nations  Command,  must  therefore  insist  that  news- 
men be  admitted  to  the  area  of  this  conference  without 
further  delay. 

General  Nam  II  replied  that  the  meeting  was 
being  held  under  war  conditions  and  that  the 
agenda  had  not  been  agreed  upon  and  the  Com- 
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munist  delegation  did  not  consider  the  presence 
of  newsmen  desirable  at  this  time. 

At  a  later  time,  Admiral  Joy  again  raised  the 
question  and  General  Nam  II  replied  : 

I  don't  mean  to  say  I  refuse  the  newspapermen  to  come 
to  the  conference  site  area,  but  for  the  time  being  the 
matter  must  be  reserved. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session,  Admiral  Joy 
stated  he  had  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  United  Nations  Command,  which 
he  read : 

I  desire  that  you  inform  the  Communist  delegates  as 
follows — The  presence  of  a  selected  number  of  newsmen 
at  a  conference  of  such  major  importance  to  the  entire 
world  is  considered  an  inherent  right  by  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Therefore,  a  selected  group  of  profes- 
sional newsmen,  photographers  and  newsreel  cameramen, 
numbering  approximately  twenty,  will  accompany  and  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  Nations  Command  delega- 
tion to  any  and  all  future  sessions  beginning  12  July. 

Thereupon,  Admiral  Joy  informed  the  Com- 
munist delegation  that  if,  by  tomorrow  morning, 
newsmen  are  still  unacceptable  at  the  site  of  the 
conference,  it  is  requested  that  we  be  informed  by 
7 :  30  a.  m.  tomorrow  on  what  date  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  resume  the  conference  with  newsmen  pres- 
ent at  the  conference  site. 

Communications  by  liaison  officers  meeting  at  a 
half-way  point  between  the  Imjin  River  and  Kae- 
song  were  agreed  upon.  At  7 :  30  a.  m.,  12  July, 
Col.  J.  C.  Murray,  in  company  with  an  interpreter, 
landed  at  the  enemy  outpost  at  Panmunjon  to  re- 
ceive the  answer  of  the  enemy  delegation.  The 
spokesman  of  the  enemy  delegation  was  a  captain 
of  the  North  Korean  Army  who  stated : 

I  have  been  instructed  by  our  senior  delegate  to  inform 
you  formally  with  regard  to  the  question  of  correspond- 
ents that  we  are  in  favor  of  having  newsmen  from  both 
sides  come  to  Kaesong  at  the  opportune  time. 

When  agreement  is  reached  on  our  negotiations  we  shall 
welcome  newsmen  to  come  here  to  do  their  press  coverage. 
We  wish  that  we  can  state  a  definite  date  and  we  hope 
that  such  a  date  will  arrive  very  soon,  but  this  depends  on 
the  efforts  made  by  both  sides  during  the  conference  and 
cannot  be  determined  by  our  side  alone. 

Colonel  Murray  replied : 

On  the  assumption  that  you  would  not  allow  the  con- 
ference to  be  delayed  over  the  issue  of  admitting  20  news- 
men to  the  conference  area  we  placed  our  convoy  on  the 
road  to  arrive  on  time  to  prepare  for  the  conference  at  9 
a.  m.  This  convoy  includes  20  newsmen.  If  you  refuse 
the  convoy  permission  to  proceed,  the  officer  in  charge  has 
been  directed  to  return  to  our  lines. 

The  convoy  reached  the  enemy  outpost  at  8 :  37 
a.  m.  An  armed  guard  stopped  the  convoy  and 
noted  the  presence  of  the  accompanying  newsmen. 
The  Communist  officer  in  charge  refused  to  permit 
the  convoy  to  proceed  with  correspondents  as  an 
integral  part. 

Captain  McAllister,  the  convoy  commander, 
stated  that  he  would  wait  until  9 :  30  a.  m.,  at  which 
time,  if  his  complete  convoy,  including  the  20 
newsmen,  had  not  been  passed,  he  would  return 
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to  the  lines  of  the  United  Nations  Command.  At 
9  :  30  a.  m.,  the  enemy  outpost  having  received  no 
additional  instructions,  the  convoy  returned  to  the 
positions  of  the  United  Nations  forces. 

Message  to  Vice  Admiral  Joy  from  the  Chief  Com- 
munist Delegate,  July  13 

Vice  Admiral  Joy,  United  States  Navy. 
"I  have  received  your  letter.    The  following  is 
my  answer: 

1.  We  did  not  stop  your  group  of  delegates  f  ron 
coming  to  the  meeting  at  0746  12  July.  Since  wi 
have  not  agreed  concerning  correspondents  wh< 
had  come  along  in  the  vehicles,  naturally  we  coulc 
not  allow  them  to  come  into  the  area  of  our  meet 
ing.  It  is  without  reason  that  your  group  of  dele 
gates  refused  to  come  to  the  meeting  because  o: 
this. 

2.  Our  opinion  on  the  problem  of  news  reporter 
and  representatives  of  the  press  is  that  neithe 
side's  news  reporters  or  news  representatives  cai 
come  into  the  area  of  the  meeting  until  both  side 
have  agreed. 

3.  We  proposed  that  the  meeting  will  be  con 
tinued  at  0900  today. 

General  Nam  II, 
Senior  Delegate,  Korean  People's  Army. 
Chinese  People's  Volimteer  Delegation. 

0600  13  July,  1951 


U.N.    Commander's    Message    to    the    Communis 
Delegates,  July  13 

General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Commander  i 
Chief  United  Nations  Forces,  transmitted  the  fo 
lowing  message  over  the  Armed  Forces  Radio: 

To  Gen.  Kim  II  Sung  and  Gen.  Peng  Teh-huaj 

In  my  initial  message  to  you  on  30  June  I  pr< 
posed  that  representatives  meet  aboard  a  Danis 
hospital  ship.  I  suggested  this  site  since  it  woul 
have  afforded  equal  freedom  of  access  to  bot 
parties,  including  any  elements  such  as  newsme 
associated  with  the  party.  It  would  have  pri 
vided  a  completely  neutral  atmosphere  free  of  tl 
menacing  presence  of  armed  troops  of  either  sid 
It  would  have  provided  equal  communication  fi 
cilities  of  all  kinds. 

Your  reply  to  my  message  made  no  reference 
my  proposed  meeting  place.  Instead  you  pr 
posed  Kaesong.  In  the  interest  of  expediting  tl 
end  of  bloodshed  and  to  demonstrate  the  go( 
faith  under  which  the  United  Nations  Commai 
was  proceeding,  I  accepted  Kaesong  as  the  si 
for  our  discussion. 

In  so  doing,  I  expected  the  conditions  refern 
to  above,  vital  to  the  success  of  any  such  discussio 
would  be  afforded  at  Kaesong.  In  order  to  pr 
vide  further  assurances  that  such  conditions  wou 
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fact  exist  at  the  conference  site,  my  liaison  offi- 
rs  in  their  initial  meeting  with  yours  on  8  July 
•oposed  that  a  ten-mile-wide  corridor  centered 
l  the  Kumchon-Kaesong  Munsan  road  and 
nited  by  Kumchon  on  the  north  and  Munsanni 
l  the  south  be  established  as  a  neutral  zone  free 

any  hostile  action  by  either  party. 
They   further  recommended  that  United  Na- 
ms  forces  within  this  corridor  remain  south  of 

I  east-west  line  to  the  south  edge  of  Kaesong 
tiile  your  forces  within  this  corridor  remained 
irth  of  an  east-west  line  to  the  north  edge  of 
aesong,  leaving  the  town  of  Kaesong  restricted 
entry  only  by  those  individuals  in  the  delegation 
trty. 

Agreement  on  this  proposal  would  have  assured 
eedom  of  movement  to  both  delegations  to  and 
om  the  meetings  and  within  the  town  of  Kaesong. 
owever,  your  liaison  officers  declined  to  agree  to 
is  proposal,  stating  that  it  was  not  needed  to 
sure  satisfactory  conditions  at  the  conference 
te  for  both  delegations.  To  show  good  faith  and 
oid  delay  I  accepted  your  assurances  instead  of 
y  proposal  to  establish  a  neutral  zone.  Since  the 
>ening  of  the  conference  it  has  been  evident  that 
e  equality  of  treatment  so  essential  to  the  conduct 
!  armistice  negotiations  is  lacking.  Since  the  first 
eeting  at  Kaesong  your  delegation  has  placed  re- 
rictions  on  movement  of  our  delegation.  It  has 
bjeeted  our  personnel  to  the  close  proximity  of 
>ur  armed  guard.  It  has  delayed  and  blocked 
issage  of  our  couriers.  It  has  withheld  its  co- 
)eration  in  establishment  of  2-way  communica- 
ons  with  our  base  even  though  it  agreed  to  do  so 
lmediately.  It  has  refused  admittance  to  the 
inference  area  certain  personnel  in  our  convoy 
hich  I  desire  and  for  whose  conduct  I  stated  I 
isumed  full  responsibility.  Extension  of  the 
resent  recess  and  the  delay  in  resuming  the  con- 
rence  of  our  delegation  is  solely  due  to  those 
ireasonable  and  unnecessary  restrictions  against 
hich  my  representatives  have  repeatedly  pro- 
sted. 

As  pointed  out  to  your  representatives  by  Vice 
dmiral  Joy,  my  personal  representative  in  the 
rst  meeting  of  10  July,  the  hope  for  success  of 
lese  discussions  rested  upon  the  good  faith  of 
)th  sides.  With  good  faith  mutual  confidence 
ight  be  established,  an  atmosphere  of  truth 
•eated  and  the  attainment  of  an  honorable  and 
lduring  settlement  brought  measurably  nearer. 
The  record  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
^legation  to  date  is  open  for  world  inspection, 
i  establishes  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  their 
snorable  intentions  and  good  faith  at  every  stage 
f  the  proceedings.  With  full  and  solemn  realiza- 
on  of  the  vital  importance  of  our  conference  to 

II  the  peoples  of  the  world,  the  United  Nations 
ommand  delegation  is  prepared  to  continue  our 
iscussions  in  the  same  spirit  of  good  faith  at  any 
me  that  we  receive  assurance  that  your  delegation 
ill  proceed  in  like  spirit. 


The  assurances  which  I  require  are  simple  and 
few.  They  include  as  primary  prerequisites  the 
establishment  of  an  agreed  conference  area  of 
suitable  extent  completely  free  of  armed  personnel 
of  either  side.  Each  delegation  must  have  com- 
plete reciprocity  of  treatment  to  include  complete 
and  equal  freedom  of  movement  to,  from  and 
within  the  agreed  conference  area  and  complete 
and  equal  freedom  at  all  times  in  the  selection  of 
the  personnel  in  its  delegation  party  to  include 
representatives  of  the  press. 

I  therefore  now  propose  that  a  circular  area 
with  its  center  approximately  at  the  center  of 
Kaesong  and  with  a  five-mile  radius  be  agreed 
upon  as  a  neutral  zone.  The  eastern  limit  of  the 
neutral  zone  shall  be  the  present  point  of  contact 
of  our  forces  at  Panmunjon.  I  propose  that  we 
both  agree  to  refrain  from  any  hostile  acts  within 
this  zone  during  the  entire  period  of  our  confer- 
ence. I  propose  that  we  agree  that  the  area  of  the 
conference  site  and  the  roads  leading  there  to  use 
by  personnel  of  both  delegation  parties  be  com- 
pletely free  of  armed  personnel. 

I  further  propose  we  both  agree  that  the  total 
personnel  of  each  delegation  within  the  neutral 
area  at  any  time  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  150. 
I  propose  that  we  agree  that  the  composition  of 
each  delegation  party  within  the  foregoing  limits 
be  subject  solely  to  the  determination  of  its  com- 
mander. It  is  understood  that  personnel  to  be 
admitted  to  the  actual  conference  chamber  should 
be  limited  to  those  agreed  upon  by  your  represent- 
atives and  mine. 

If  you  agree  to  these  proposals  the  present  recess 
can  be  terminated  and  the  conference  resumed 
without  delay  and  with  some  expectation  of  prog- 
ress. Radio  telephone  is  available  to  you  for  com- 
munication to  me  of  your  reply.  If  you  prefer 
to  send  your  reply  by  liaison  officer  I  guarantee  his 
safety  within  my  lines  during  daylight  providing 
you  inform  me  of  the  time  and  route  by  which 
he  will  travel  and  the  manner  by  which  he  may 
be  identified. 

Should  you  continue  to  insist  that  restrictions 
are  necessary  for  our  personal  safety  or  for  any 
other  reason  I  propose  that  the  conference  site 
be  moved  to  a  locality  which  will  afford  the  few 
simple  assurances  I  have  specified  herein. 

Communist    Delegates'    Reply    to   the    U.N. 
Commander,  July  14 

The  following  message  was  broadcast  in  English 
over  the  Peiping  radio: 

General  Ridgway: 

Your  letter  dated  July  13  has  been  received. 
In  order  to  eliminate  misunderstanding  and  ar- 
guments over  some  side  questions  and  to  enable 
the  work  of  peace  negotiations  to  proceed 
smoothly,  we  agree  to  your  proposal  of  fixing  the 
Kaesong  area  as  a  neutral  zone  during  the  period 
of  the  meeting,  and  that  both  parties  do  not  carry 
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out  hostile  acts  of  any  kind  within  this  area,  and 
all  armed  personnel  be  excluded  from  the  area 
of  the  meeting  place  and  from  the  routes  through 
which  your  delegation  and  our  travel  to  the  area 
of  the  meeting  place.  As  to  the  size  of  the  area 
of  the  meeting  place  and  other  related  concrete 
questions,  we  propose  that  these  be  left  to  the 
delegations  of  both  sides  to  settle  at  a  single 
session. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  news  reporters, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  holding  up  of  the  meeting, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
fixing  of  a  neutral  zone.  Your  delegation  never 
raised  the  question  of  fixing  of  a  neutral  zone 
after  your  liaison  officers  raised  it  once  on  July 
8,  but  the  task  of  the  liaison  officers  was  to  discuss 
questions  of  detail.  They  had  no  power  to  discuss 
a  question  of  this  nature — a  question  of  fixing 
a  neutral  zone. 

The  question  of  news  reporters  which  gave  rise 
to  the  present  suspension  of  the  meeting  is  a  tri- 
fling one.  It  is  not  worth  while  suspending  the 
meeting  for  this,  much  less  is  it  worth  breaking, 
up  the  meeting  for  this.  Your  delegation  had 
raised  this  question  at  the  meeting.  Our  dele- 
gation at  the  time  considered  that  the  arrival  of 
news  reporters  of  various  countries  in  Kaesong 
to  be  inappropriate,  as  the  meeting  had  not  yet 
achieved  any  result  and  even  the  agenda  had  not 
yet  been  passed.  Thus  on  this  question  no  agree- 
ment was  reached. 

We  insist  on  the  principle  that  all  matters  must 
be  agreed  upon  by  both  sides  before  they  can  be 
executed.  We  hold  that  this  principle  is  fair 
and  irrefutable.  Since  agreement  was  not  reached 
on  the  question  of  news  reporters,  your  side 
should  not  one-sidedly  and  forcibly  put  it  into 
operation. 

For  the  sake  of  preventing  the  meeting,  from 
being  suspended  for  a  long  time  or  broken  up  by 
this  trifle,  we  now  agree  to  your  proposal:  to 
include  the  20  news  reporters  of  your  side  as  a 
part  of  the  personnel  of  your  delegation. 

We  have  already  ordered  our  delegation  to 
provide  facilities  to  your  side  on  this  question  too. 

Kim  II  Sttng,  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Korean  Peoples  Army;  Peng  Teh-huai,  Com- 
mander of  the  Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers. 

July  14, 1951. 

U.N.  Communique  Issued  July  15 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Korean  armistice  ne- 
gotiators convened  at  2 :  09  p.  m.  today,  Sunday, 
15  July  1951  at  the  same  conference  site  that  has 
been  used  for  the  two  previous  meetings. 

When  the  helicopters  carrying  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  delegation  landed 
near  the  conference  site,  no  North  Korean  or 
Chinese  on  guard  were  apparent. 

Admiral  Joy,  who  had  traveled  to  Kaesong  by 
jeep,  took  the  initiative  and  opened  the  meeting. 
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He  extended  his  regrets  for  being  nine  minutes 
late,  but  stated  that  the  delay  was  occasioned  by 
actions  of  sentries  in  holding  up  2  one-quarter  ton 
trucks  (jeeps)  of  his  convoy.  The  admiral's  jeep 
and  one  other  had  gone  ahead  of  the  convoy  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  conference  at  the  scheduled 
time.  Sentries  delayed  the  admiral  until  the  con- 
voy closed.  He  further  stated  that  he  expected 
no  repetition  of  such  an  event  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  forces. 

The  senior  members  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand delegation  then  elaborated  on  certain  details 
previously  advanced  in  General  Ridgway's  mes- 
sage of  13  July  and  proposed  that : 

1.  The  road  leading  to  the  conference  site  of 
Kaesong  shall  be  open  to  unrestricted  use  by  ve- 
hicles of  the  United  Nations  Command  delegation. 
No  notice  will  be  required  for  such  movement. 

2.  The  neutral  area,  five  miles  in  radius,  with 
traffic  circle  in  Kaesong  as  its  center,  would  con- 
tain no  armed  personnel  except  the  minimum 
needed  for  military  police  purposes.  Such  per- 
sonnel could  be  armed  with  small  arms. 

3.  Any  personnel  required  for  security  at  the 
conference  site  would  be  unarmed.  The  con- 
ference site  would  be  defined  as  an  area  having  a 
radius  of  one-half  mile  centered  on  the  conference 
house. 

At  2:22  p.  m.,  General  Nam  II,  senior  Com- 
munist delegate,  requested  a  15-minute  recess  to 
discuss  with  his  delegation  Admiral  Joy's 
proposals. 

At  the  end  of  the  recess  General  Nam  II  agreed 
in  principle  and  accepted  the  United  Nations 
Command  proposals.  It  was  suggested  and 
agreed  upon,  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
liaison  officers  of  the  two  delegations  to  work  out 
the  minute  details  of  establishing  the  neutral  area 
of  the  conference. 

Significant  of  the  desires  of  both  delegations  to 
get  on  with  the  main  work  of  the  conference  was 
the  complete  absence  of  any  controversy  over  the 
arrangement  for  neutrality  of  the  site.  The  dele- 
gation then  proceeded  for  the  remainder  of  the 
meeting  to  discuss  agenda  items. 

Supplementary  Announcement 

During  a  meeting  of  the  liaison  officers,  which 
immediately  followed  the  negotiation  session  held 
between  the  United  Nations  Command  delegation 
and  the  North  Korean-Chinese  delegation  this 
afternoon  at  Kaesong,  all  of  the  proposals  made 
by  Vice  Admiral  Charles  Turner  Joy  relating  to 
the  neutrality  of  the  zone  for  the  discussion  were 
reviewed. 

No  particular  problems  in  implementing  the 
provisions  are  anticipated  and,  for  the  most  part, 
the  proposals  have  already  been  placed  into  effect. 

Colonel  Chang,  senior  Communist  liaison  offi- 
cer, appeared  to  be  very  anxious  to  resolve  any 
future  difficulties  on  a  liaison  officer  level  in  order 
that  the  delegates  might  not  be  diverted. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 
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,N.  doc.  S/2217 
ransmitted  June  28,  1951 

I  herewith  submit  report  No.  22  of  the  United 
[ations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the 
eriod  16-31  May,  inclusive.  United  Nations 
lommand  Communiques  numbers  875-905,  inclu- 
de, provide  detailed  accounts  of  these  operations. 

This  twenty-second  report  records  a  battle  cycle 
baracteristic  of  the  current  Korean  tactical  op- 
rations,  and  records  also  the  enemy's  most  costly 
eversal  since  the  intervention  in  Korea  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Armies  in  November  of  last 
ear.  The  enemy  launched  the  anticipated  second 
hase  of  his  spring  offensive  on  16  May,  commit- 
ing  21  Chinese  Communist  force  divisions  on  the 
5-mile  front  from  Tokchong  to  Nodong.  By  21 
lay,  the  attack  had  generally  passed  its  climaxas 
Jnited  Nations  forces  exacted  heavy  casualties 
t  a  relatively  small  cost  to  themselves.  On  19 
lay  a  counterattack  was  launched  by  forces  on  the 
eft  of  the  United  Nations  line  followed  2  days 
ater  by  the  counterattack  of  the  remaining  United 
Nations  Forces  on  the  right,  thus  initiating  a  pow- 
irful  counteroffensive  which,  by  the  end  of  the 
nonth,  had  thrust  the  exhausted  enemy  forces 
torthward  15  to  30  miles.  The  close  of  the  period 
:ound  enemy  resistance  stiffening,  and  the  oppos- 

1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  acting  U.S. 
•epresentative  to  the  Security  Council  on  June  28.  For 
;exts  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
;ighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  reports  to  the  Security 
Council  on  U.N.  Command  operation  in  Korea,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Aug.  7,  1950,  p.  203 ;  Aug.  28,  1950,  p.  323 ;  and 
Sept.  11,  1950,  p.  403 ;  Oct.  2,  1950,  p.  534 ;  Oct.  16,  1950, 
p.  603 ;  Nov.  6,  1950,  p.  729 ;  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  759 ;  Jan.  8, 
L951,  p.  43,  and  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  304,  respectively.  The 
reports  which  have  been  published  separately  as  Depart- 
ment of  State  publications  3935,  3955,  3962,  3978,  3986, 
1006,  4015,  and  4108  respectively  will  appear  hereafter 
only  in  the  Bulletin.  The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth reports  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1951, 
p.  470 ;  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  reports  in  the  Bulletin 
of  Apr.  16,  1951,  p.  625;  the  seventeenth  report  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  30,  1951,  p.  710;  the  eighteenth  in  the 
Bulletin  of  May  7,  1951,  p.  755 ;  a  special  report  by  the 
U.N.  Commanding  General,  in  the  Bulletin  of  May  21, 
1951,  p.  828;  the  nineteenth  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
June  4,  1951,  p.  910;  the  twentieth  report  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  June  11,  1951,  p.  948 ;  and  the  twenty-first  report 
in  the  Bulletin  of  July  2, 1951,  p.  30. 
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ing  forces  arrayed  in  positions  approximating 
those  of  1  January,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  38th  par- 
allel. The  enemy  suffered  extremely  heavy  cas- 
ualties, for  the  first  time  giving  up  large  numbers 
of  Chinese  prisoners  and  losing  substantial  quan- 
tities of  weapons  and  supplies. 

The  hostile  effort  was  made  in  two  major  sectors. 
Six  Chinese  Communist  force  divisions  attacked 
on  a  25-mile  front  in  the  Yongyang-Kapyong  sec- 
tor in  the  western  part  of  the  front.  Having  pene- 
trated to  a  line  passing  about  3  miles  south  of 
Masogu  and  Munye  by  20  May,  the  enemy  drive 
was  contained  and  then  converted  into  a  retreat 
by  counterattacking  United  Nations  forces.  Chi- 
nese Communist  force  units  fought  fairly  strong 
delaying  actions  near  Yongyang  on  May  24  and 
25,  and  in  the  Chiam  area,  about  25  miles  north  of 
Munye,  from  25-28  May. 

The  most  desperate  fighting  of  the  Korean  cam- 
paign developed  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
front,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hangye.  Six  Chinese 
Communist  force  divisions  launched  a  powerful 
attack  against  strongly  held  United  Nations  lines 
on  a  20-mile  front  to  the  north  of  that  town,  on 
16  May.  Though  United  Nations  units  were  thrust 
southward  about  12  miles  by  22  May,  combat  ele- 
ments equivalent  to  at  least  three  enemy  divisions 
were  destroyed.  The  remainder  of  the  attacking 
force  was  hurled  back  18  miles  to  the  38th  parallel. 
By  28  May,  trapped  enemy  units  were  attempting 
to  escape  past  the  west  end  of  the  Hwachon  Res- 
ervoir. In  this  action,  the  United  States  2d  In- 
fantry Division  and  attached  units  including  the 
French  and  Netherlands  infantry  battalions  dis- 
played extraordinary  heroism,  performing  bril- 
liantly against  an  enemy  numerically  vastly  su- 
perior. Staunch  resolution  of  these  forces  in  face 
of  great  odds  provided  a  major  contribution  to 
the  success  of  United  Nations  forces. 

In  an  eastward  extension  of  the  above  action, 
three  enemy  divisions  made  a  strong  effort  on  a 
12-mile  front  from  Inje  to  Nodong,  near  the  coast. 
In  this  sector,  the  enemy  scored  numerous  pene- 
trations in  the  United  Nations  lines,  forcing  a 
series  of  withdrawals  which  carried  defending 
forces  about  30  miles  southward.    The  situation 
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stabilized  by  22  May,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Changdong  and  Hajinbu.  In  this  action,  fighting 
was  particularly  intense  in  the  vicinity  of  Komsan, 
Changdong,  and  Kusung.  However,  the  enemy's 
calamitous  losses  on  other  parts  of  the  front  com- 
pletely neutralized  this  temporary  success,  and  he 
resisted  only  moderately  as  the  United  Nations 
counteroffensive  forced  him  back  toward  the  38th 
parallel. 

Front  lines  at  the  close  of  the  period  ran  gen- 
erally northeast  from  Munsan,  along  the  Imjin 
River  to  Chongong,  thence  eastward  through 
Hwachon  to  Inje,  southeast  to  Sori,  and  northeast 
to  Yongchon. 

In  spite  of  his  severe  losses,  the  enemy  retains 
a  strong  potential  for  aggressive  action,  though  he 
probably  will  require  a  minimum  of  several  weeks 
to  reorganize  for  another  major  effort.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  21  Chinese  Communist  forces  and  9 
north  Korean  divisions  now  in  contact  with  United 
Nations  Forces,  there  are  33  Chinese  Communist 
forces  and  14  north  Korean  divisions,  or  a  total  of 
77  infantry  divisions  available  to  the  enemy  for 
further  operations.  Of  the  15  Chinese  Communist 
force  divisions  which  undertook  the  main  burden 
of  the  offensive,  at  least  8  suffered  so  heavily  that 
they  will  require  an  extended  period  for  reorgani- 
zation. Though  these  losses  constitute  a  serious 
depletion  of  enemy  strength,  they  are  not  such  as 
to  preclude  future  offensive  operations. 

Guerrilla  activities  continued  at  a  minimum  dur- 
ing the  period,  and  were  mainly  confined  to  forag- 
ing, and  to  small  scale  defensive  actions,  as  United 
Nations  Security  units  sought  out  dissident  bands. 
United  Nations  naval  forces  continued  the  con- 
stant patrol  and  reconnaissance  operations  which 
throughout  the  Korean  war  have  so  effectively 
denied  to  the  enemy  the  use  of  Korean  waters  and 
assured  the  unrestricted  movement  of  United 
Nations  shipping  to  and  from  Korea. 

Carrier  based  and  Marine  shore  based  aircraft 
directed  the  principal  weight  of  their  effort  to  close 
support  of  United  Nations  ground  forces,  as  the 
enemy's  renewed  offensive  reached  its  high  water 
mark  and  began  to  recede.  These  operations  re- 
sulted in  heavy  losses  to  the  enemy. 

United  Nations  surface  units  and  carrier  based 
aircraft  continued  a  coordinated  program  of  inter- 
diction of  enemy  railroads  and  highways  in  north- 
eastern Korea,  with  the  naval  gunfire  phase  of  this 
program  concentrated  largely  in  the  Wonsan- 
Songjin-Chongjin  areas.  Similar  interdiction 
operations  were  conducted  on  the  west  coast,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Chinnampo  area  and  along  the 
Seoul-Pyongyang  axis. 

During  the  period  of  this  report,  surface  units 
were  active  in  providing  gunfire  support  to  United 
Nations  ground  units  on  the  east  coast  of  Korea. 

Check  minesweeping  operations  continued  on 
both  coasts  of  Korea,  mainly  for  the  protection  of 
ships  engaged  in  shore  bombardment.  Drifting 
mines  continued  to  be  sighted  and  destroyed  in 
substantial  numbers. 
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The  heaviest  night  air  attacks  of  the  war  were 
unleashed  during  the  fortnight  by  United  States 
Far  East  Air  Force  medium  and  light  bombers 
ranging  the  entire  battlefront.  Employing  radar 
techniques,  the  bombers  have  delivered  hundreds 
of  tons  of  explosives  upon  the  advancing  enemy 
masses  with  an  accuracy  comparable  to  that  at- 
tained in  visual  bombing.  Temporarily  diverted 
from  the  role  of  interdiction,  the  bombers  have 
imposed  severe  losses  upon  the  enemy  forces  as 
they  renewed  their  Spring  offensive.  Additional 
night  sorties  by  light  bombers  and  fighters  con- 
centrated upon  transport  attempting  to  sustain 
the  enemy's  drive. 

Incessant  daylight  attacks  by  United  States  Air 
Force,  United  States  Marine,  and  South  African 
planes  exacted  huge  tolls  by  strafing,  napalming, 
and  bombing.  Ground  observers  advancing  with 
counter-attacking  United  Nations  forces  report 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  enemy  killed  by  air 
action.  In  one  single  smashing  attack,  16  pilots 
of  the  27th  Fighter  Wing  inflicted  over  700  casu- 
alties and  destroyed  50  vehicles  near  Inje. 

Airfields,  supply  dumps,  bridges,  and  tunnels 
were  repeatedly  struck  by  all  types  of  combat  air- 
craft, though  enemy  personnel  in  the  immediate 
battle  zone  constituted  the  primary  target  while 
their  attack  was  being  repulsed  and  the  United 
Nations  counterattack  being  developed  success- 
fully. 

Rain  and  low  clouds  reduced  the  number  of 
sorties  on  many  days  but  contributed  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  some  attacks  by  permitting  surprise 
attacks  upon  an  enemy  relying  upon  cloud  cover 
to  conceal  his  movements  and  to  ground  United 
Nations  aircraft. 

Reconstruction  of  airfields  in  hostile  territory 
receives  much  attention,  but  other  than  at  Sinuiju 
no  effort  to  utilize  these  fields  has  been  revealed, 
Pyongyang  is  the  site  of  a  unique  attempt  to  de- 
velop an  airfield  in  the  center  of  the  city  by  rising 
a  widened  avenue  as  an  air  strip  and  adjacent 
streets  as  taxiways  to  dispersal  areas  and  revet- 
ments. 

Air  conflicts  were  relatively  few.  However,  rr 
aerial  combat,  United  Nations  Air  Forces  are  in 
creasing  their  extremely  favorable  proportion  o1 
heavy  enemy  losses  to  'negligible  friendly  losses 
Air  lift  and  air  drop  operations  by  the  Unitec 
States  315th  Air  Division  continued  their  mate 
rial  contribution  to  the  success  of  United  Nation: 
ground  successes. 

Exemplifying  the  importance  of  the  interdic 
tion  program  to  the  United  Nations  is  the  tremen 
dous  effort  of  the  north  Koreans  and  Chinese  U 
maintain  river  crossings  over  the  Chong-Choi 
River  one  and  one  half  miles  north  of  Sinanju 
At  the  time  the  north  Korean  Army  invaded  Soutl 
Korea,  the  river  was  spanned  at  this  point  by 
rail  bridge  and  a  highway  bridge,  each  about  3,50 
feet  long.  Preliminary  work  had  been  complete* 
upon  another  rail  bridge. 
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Other  than  during  the  freeze-over  period  in 
lidwinter  when  the  crossings  heave  little  signifi- 
ance  as  a  choke  point,  this  bridge  complex  has 
een  neutralized  repeatedly  as  United  Nations  air 
ower  has  countered  reconstruction  and  by-pass- 
lg  activities.  In  addition  to  attempted  repair 
f  the  existing  spans,  the  enemy  has  undertaken 
)  maintain  two  temporary  bridge  bypasses  and 
ivo  ferry  crossings  despite  repeated  disruptive 
ttacks  by  United  Nations  air. 
There  remains  a  void  of  reliable  information 
ancerning  United  Nations  soldiers  who  have  fal- 
si into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  their 
;atements  to  the  United  Nations,  the  enemy  has 
eliberately  ignored  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
mvention,  which  require  that  a  civilized  nation 
rovide  for  the  safety  of,  and  render  reliable  re- 
orts  on,  prisoners  of  war  who  fall  into  their  hands, 
leports  which  have  already  been  submitted  de- 
:*ibe  the  atrocities  to  which  captured  United 
ations  soldiers  have  been  subjected.  The  atroci- 
es  are  attested  by  both  photographs  and  docu- 
lents  in  the  files  of  the  United  Nations  Command, 
he  aggressors  have  furnished  no  informa- 
on  on  United  Nations  prisoners  to  the  Inter- 
atrial Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  to  any 
ficial  intermediary  recognized  by  the  United 
ations,  except  for  two  short  incomplete  lists. 
nstead,  the  enemy  has  consistently  pursued  a 
iciously  misleading  program  wherein  highly 
)lored  propaganda  has  been  substituted  for  the 
ficial,  confirmed  data  required  by  the  Geneva 
mvention.  The  International  Red  Cross  has 
■ied  but  has  not  been  permitted  to  establish 
aison  with  United  Nations  prisoners  held  by  the 
ommunists,  or  to  carry  out  other  services  usually 
rovided  by  the  Red  Cross  organization. 
The  United  Nations  Command  has  endeavored 
•  inform  the  enemy  soldier  in  Korea  of  the  fright- 
il,  but  fruitless,  sacrifice  of  human  life  caused  by 
ieir  Communist  masters.  By  leaflets  and  loud- 
)eaker  broadcasts  there  is  pointed  out  to  him  the 
Dportunity  to  escape  the  Communist-created 
ilocaust  by  electing  surrender  as  an  honorable 
ternative.  United  Nations  radio  broadcasts  con- 
nue  to  keep  the  Korean  people  accurately  in- 
>rmed  on  the  course  of  the  war. 
Heavy  Communist  losses  during  the  winter  and 
>ring  have  been  followed  by  malicious  Com- 
unist  propaganda  alleging  that  United  Nations 
>rces  have  resorted  to  bacteriological  and  chem- 
al  warfare.  These  charges  are  wholly  groundless 
id  manifestly  absurd.  But  it  has  been  definitely 
tablished  that  not  only  the  enemy's  armies,  but 
so  the  civilian  population  under  their  domina- 
on,  have  suffered  terrible  losses  to  disease  be- 
luse  of  the  lack  of  basic  preventive  and  curative 
easures.  By  depriving  the  civilians  of  their  nor- 
al  food  stocks,  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
aster  have  aggravated  the  effects  of  communi- 
ble  disease;  by  providing  virtually  no  medical 
ire,  they  alone  bear  the  guilt  of  wanton  and 
human  neglect. 
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Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
ment numbers :  S/2171,  May  28 ;  S/2177,  May  31 ; 
S/2187,  June  6;  S/2189,  June  8;  S/2190,  June  11; 
S/2192,  June  11;  S/2195,  June  13;  S/2196,  June 
13;  S/2198,  June  15;  S/2199,  June  15;  S/2200, 
June  19;  S/2205,  June  20;  S/2206,  June  20; 
S/2208,  June  21;  S/2209,  June  22;  S/2210,  June 
25;  S/2214,  June  27;  S/2215,  June  27;  S/2222, 
June  29 ;  S/2223,  July  2 ;  S/2224,  July  2. 


Merwin  L.  Bohan  Named  to  U.S. -Brazil 
Joint  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
12  that  the  position  of  U.  S.  Member  on  the  United 
States-Brazil  Joint  Commission  for  Economic  De- 
velopment under  the  Point  Four  Program  left 
vacant  by  the  sudden  and  unfortunate  death  of 
Francis  Adams  Truslow  will  be  filled  by  Merwin 
L.  Bohan  until  a  new  appointment  is  made  by 
President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  Joint  Commission  was  established,  as  part 
of  the  Point  Four  Program,  by  an  agreement  made 
on  December  19,  1950,  between  the  Governments 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Truslow 
was  named  the  American  member  and  Mr.  Ary 
Frederico  Torres,  prominent  Sao  Paulo  business- 
man, the  Brazilian  member.  Staffs  of  advisers 
to  the  two  members  are  being  provided  by  the 
respective  Governments.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Joint  Commission  will  commence  its  work 
immediately  upon  the  arrival  in  Brazil  of  Mr. 
Bohan  who  plans  to  leave  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  by 
air  shortly. 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  Commission  is  to  study 
the  development  needs  of  Brazil  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  development  and  improvement 
in  specific  fields,  particularly  transportation,  elec- 
tric power,  food  and  agriculture,  and  minerals. 

Mr.  Bohan,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  lias  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  He  was  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Economic  Mission  to  Bolivia  in  1941^2 
which  laid  out  a  broad  economic  development  pro- 
gram which  is  still  being  followed  in  that  country. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Council  with  the  per- 
sonal rank  of  Ambassador  in  March  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Truslow,  who  resigned  as  President  of  the 
New  York  Curb  Exchange  and  was  appointed 
U.S.  Member  of  the  Joint  Commission  by  the 
President  in  May  of  this  year,  died  July  8  at  sea 
while  en  route  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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[July  13-19,  1951] 

General  Assembly 

General  Assembly  Resolution  500  ^—"Ad- 
ditional Measures  To  Be  Employed  To  Meet  The 
Aggression  In  Korea"— &  report  issued  by  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat,  July  12,  1951,  con- 
tains 55  communications  received  from  govern- 
ments (43  Member  States  and  12  non-Member 
States)  concerning  the  implementation  of  the 
United  Nations  embargo  resolution  adopted  May 
18,  1951,  against  the  Communist  aggressors  in 
Korea— the  Central  People's  Government  ol  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  North  Korean 
authorities.  . 

The  following  34  Members  advised  that  they 
were  complying  fully  with  the  resolution  require- 
ments :  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China, 
Colombia,  Denmark,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Greece,  Honduras,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Israel, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  btates, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen,  and  Yugoslavia. 
The  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  Mexico  advised 
that  special  consideration  was  being  given  to  the 
matter.  Burma  and  India,  whose  governments 
abstained  from  voting  on  the  resolution,  advised 
that  the  strategic  items  on  the  prohibited  list  were 
in  short  supply  in  their  own  countries  and  had  to 
be  imported  from  abroad,  and  that  therefore 
their  use  was  strictly  controlled  and  re-export 
prohibited.  .  .         , 

The  United  Nations  members  comprising  the 
Soviet  bloc  stated  that  the  resolution  was  illegal 
and  therefore  they  would  not  give  consideration 
to  its  recommendations.  Three  other  satellite, 
non-member  countries— Albania,  Hungary,  and 
Eumania— replied  similarly. 

Communications  from  the  following  nine  non- 
Members  stated  that  their  governments  were  either 
giving  the  matter  favorable  consideration  or  were 
unanimously  supporting  the  resolution :  Austria, 
Cambodia,  Finland,  Germany  (Federal  Republic 
of),  Italy,  Jordan,  Laos,  Spain,  and  Vietnam. 

The  Secretariat  will  issue  subsequent  reports 
upon  receipt  of  additional  communications. 
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United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(Unkra)— The  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  announced  on  July  18, 
1951,  that 

an  agreement  has  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  Government,  acting  in  its  capacity  as  Unified 
Command  pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  Mr.  J.  Donald  Kingsley,  Agent  General  of  the  Lmted 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  governing  the 
relationships  in  Korea  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
and  the  Unkka  during  the  present  phase. 

While  active  hostilities  continue,  the  U.N.  Command 
will  have  sole  responsibility  for  all  relief  and  short-term 
economic  aid  essential  to  the  military  operations.  The 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  will  as- 
sume full  responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
operations  when  the  military  situation  permits  this  re- 
sponsibility to  be  relinquished  by  the  United  Nations 
Command.  In  the  meantime  Unkka  will  expand  its 
present  staff  in  Korea  to  prepare  for  its  full-scale  opera- 
tions, will  render  technical  advice  and  assistance  to  th< 
Korean  Government,  will  plan  for  long-range  rehabilita 
tion  and  reconstruction,  and  will  carry  out  any  progran 
of  economic  aid  in  addition  to  the  program  of  the  Unite 
Nations  Command  which  may  be  found  feasible  Th 
plans  and  activities  of  the  Unkra  staff  will  be  c  oselj 
coordinated  with  the  work  in  the  relief  field  of  the  Umte< 

Nations  Command.  tw-b-h, 

This  agreement  is  designed  to  introduce  the  Ukkiu 
into  the  relief  operation  as  it  progresses  in  order  to  mat* 
the  eventual  transfer  of  responsibility  as  smooth  as  possi 
ble,  while  preserving  the  integrity  of  General  Ridgway 
military  command  during  hostilities. 

Collective  Measures  Committee  (Cmc)— Tb 
committee  held  its  fifth  meeting  on  July  17.  In 
chairman,  Ambassador  Joao  Carlos  Muniz  (Bra 
zil),  pointed  to  the  current  armistice  negotiation 
in  Kaesong  and  said  that  if  a  satisfactory  agree 
ment  on  Korea  could  be  reached  it  would  mar 
the  first  time  an  attempt  to  enforce  peace  by  coJ 
lective  measures  would  have  been  achieved.  A 
the  same  time,  he  warned  that  any  relaxation  o 
efforts  now  in  the  direction  of  collective  measure 
would  invite  further  aggression.  He  describe 
the  number  of  replies  that  had  been  received  l 
connection  with  implementation  of  paragraph 
of  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  adopted  b 
the  General  Assembly  on  November  3,  1950 

The  Secretary-General  on  June  25  distribute 
to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  copif 
of  ten  replies  and  four  acknowledgments  that  ha 
been  received  as  of  that  date  in  answer  to  tl 
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jtter  he  sent  to  all  members,  April  16,  1951,  at 
he  request  of  the  Cmc.  This  letter  called  atten- 
ion  to  paragraphs  8  and  9  of  section  C  of  the 
Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  which  states : 

8.  Recommends  to  the  States  Members  of  the  United 
ations  that  each  Member  maintain  within  its  national 
rmed  forces  elements  so  trained,  organized,  and  equipped 
mt  they  could  promptly  be  made  available,  in  accordance 
ith  its  constitutional  processes,  for  service  as  a  United 
ations  unit  or  units,  upon  recommendation  by  the 
ecurity  Council  or  the  General  Assembly,  without  preju- 
ice  to  the  use  of  such  elements  in  exercise  of  the  right 
'  individual  or  collective  self-defense  recognized  in 
rticle  51  of  the  Charter ; 

9.  Invites  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  inform 
le  Collective  Measures  Committee  provided  for  in  para- 
•aph  11  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  measures  taken  in 
aplementation  of  the  preceding  paragraph ; 

The  communications  were  received  from  Can- 
ia,  Colombia,  France,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
adia,  Norway,  Pakistan,  United  Kingdom,  and 
le  United  States;  the  acknowledgments  were 
rom  China,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  and  the  Union 
f  South  Africa. 

Subsequent  communications  have  since  been  re- 
jived  by  the  Secretary -General  from  Brazil, 
reece,  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  and  Yugo- 
avia.  Mr.  Joseph  Nisot  (Belgium)  and  Mr. 
I  C.  O.  Shann  (Australia)  advised  the  Collective 
[easures  Committee  that  replies  from  their  Gov- 
:nments  would  be  forthcoming  shortly. 

Canada,  France,  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  replied  that  their  respective  armed 
)rces  serving  under  the  United  Nations  Unified 
ommand  in  Korea  and  their  obligations  under 
)e  North  Atlantic  Treaty  were  considered  as  f  ul- 
lling  at  this  time  the  purposes  of  the  General 
.ssembly  recommendations  in  the  "Uniting  for 
eace"  resolution.  These  countries  further  stated 
lat  their  Governments  would  keep  this  matter 
nder  constant  review  in  the  light  of  changing 
rcumstances  and  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  of 
le  United  Nations  to  build  up  an  effective  collec- 
ve  security  system.  Canada  stated  that  its  unit 
i  Korea  has  been  established  under  legislation 
roviding  for  a  permanent  Canadian  force  avail- 
ble  for  service  under  appropriate  United  Nations 
jcommendations.  Norway  advised  that  in  addi- 
on  to  the  unit  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nato 

has  "decided  to  designate  a  unit  of  battalion 
xength  as  an  additional  Norwegian  contribution 
>  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations 
)r  collective  action  at  the  call  of  the  General 
.ssembly  or  the  Security  Council."  New  Zealand 
;ated,  "If  in  any  future  case  the  United  Nations 
lould  again  call  upon  Member  States  to  make 
rmed  forces  available,  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
tent  would  make  every  effort  to  comply  with  such 
request  as  they  have  done  in  the  Korean  case." 


_  The  Philippines  advised,  "The  status  of  the  con- 
tingent of  Philippine  armed  forces  now  serving  in 
Korea  is  subject  to  further  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  organs  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  developing  system  of 
collective  security  under  the  United   Nations." 

Brazil  noted  that  "it  will  do  its  utmost  to  main- 
tain within  its  national  armed  forces  elements  so 
trained,  organized,  and  equipped  that  they  could 
be  made  available  in  accordance  with  its  consti- 
tutional processes,  for  service  as  a  United  Nations 
unit  or  units,  .  .  ." 

Greece  stated,  "The  Greek  Government  is  now 
in  principle  resolved  that,  even  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  in  Korea,  it  will  maintain  in  readi- 
ness a  military  force  in  any  case  not  inferior  to 
that  at  present  serving  in  Korea  .  .  .  with  a  view 
to  an  immediate  availability  for  service  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Security  Council  or  the 
General  Assembly." 

Yugoslavia  advised  that  because  it  must  guard 
its  frontiers  against  pressure  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites,  it  cannot  earmark  forces  for 
service  to  the  United  Nations.  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, India,  and  Pakistan  advised  that  they  were 
unable  to  make  available  any  armed  forces  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  the  United  States 
Deputy  Representative  on  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Measures,  whose  task  it 
would  be  to  discuss  methods,  procedures,  and  ar- 
rangements which  could  be  used  by  Member  States 
for  utilization  of  their  armed  forces  as  envisaged 
in  section  C  of  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution. 
This,  Mr.  Bancroft  stated,  would  ensure  stream- 
lining the  procedures  whereby  United  Nations 
Members  could  bring  their  strength  to  bear  against 
an  aggressor.  The  Subcommittee  would  deal  with 
the  collation  of  offers  as  well  as  with  methods  for 
coordinating  military  measures  and  general  guid- 
ance for  the  Panel  of  Military  Experts.  The 
Committee  also  approved  the  composition  of  the 
Subcommittee  as  proposed  by  Mr.  K.  C.  O.  Shann 
(Australia),  namely,  Brazil,  France,  Philippines, 
Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Ambassador  Muniz  (Brazil)  to  act 
as  Chairman. 

The  Committee  approved  ( 13-0-1,  Egypt) ,  with 
a  few  changes,  the  report  of  the  working  group 
on  the  general  functions  of  the  Panel  of  Military 
Experts,  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Admin- 
istrative and  Budgetary  Questions  was  directed 
to  consider  the  financing  aspects  as  broadly  as 
possible. 
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Unity  of  Western  Europe— Essential  for  World  Security 


By  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe 1 


One  hundred  seventy-five  years  ago,  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  the  American  Republic  declared 
their  independence  of  the  British  Crown.  Little 
could  they  have  known — in  the  heat  and  bitterness 
of  the  hour— that  the  severance,  accomplished  in 
passion,  would  through  the  years  flower  into  an 
alliance  of  such  fitness  and  worth  that  it  was  never 
recorded  on  legal  parchment,  but  in  the  hearts  of 
our  two  peoples.  The  bond  that  joins  us— stronger 
than  blood  lines,  than  common  tongue  and  common 
law— is  the  fundamental  conviction  that  man  was 
created  to  be  free,  that  he  can  be  trusted  with 
freedom,  that  governments  have  as  a  primary 
function  the  protection  of  his  freedom. 

In  the  scale  of  values  of  the  English-speaking 
people,  freedom  is  the  first  and  most  precious 
right.  Without  it,  no  other  right  can  be  exercised, 
and  human  existence  loses  all  significance.  This 
unity  of  ours  in  fundamentals  is  an  international 
fact.  Yet  on  more  than  one  occasion,  it  has  been 
obscured  in  Britain  and  in  my  own  country  by  con- 
cern with  trifles  and  small  disputes,  fanned  into  the 
flames  of  senseless  antagonisms. 

Serious  differences  in  conviction  must  be  beaten 
out  on  the  anvil  of  logic  and  justice.  But  scarcely 
need  they  be  dragged  into  the  public  forum,  in  the 
petty  hope  of  capturing  a  fleeting  local  acclaim, 
at  the  expense  of  an  absent  partner !  There  are 
men  in  this  room  with  whom,  in  World  War  II,  I 
had  arguments,  hotly  sustained  and  of  long  dura- 
tion. Had  all  these  been  headlined  in  the  press  of 
our  two  countries,  they  could  have  created  public 
bitterness,  confusing  our  peoples  in  the  midst  of 
our  joint  effort.  Decisions  were  reached  without 
such  calamitous  results,  because  those  at  odds  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  seek  justification  for  their 
personal  views  in  a  public  hue  and  cry.  Inciden- 
tally, a  more  personal  reason  for  this  expression  of 
satisfaction  is  a  later  conclusion  that  my  own  posi- 

1  Notes  for  address  made  before  the  English  Speaking 
Union  at  London  on  July  3  and  released  to  the  press  by 
Shape  on  the  same  date. 
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tion  in  the  arguments  was  not  always  right.  In 
any  case,  may  we  never  forget  that  our  common 
devotion  to  deep  human  values  and  our  mutual 
trust  are  the  bedrock  of  our  joint  strength. 

In  that  spirit  our  countries  are  joined  with  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic 
to  defend  the  freedoms  of  Western  civilization. 
Opposed  to  us— cold  and  forbidding— is  an  ideo- 
logical front  that  marshals  every  weapon  in  the 
arsenal  of  dictatorship.  Subversion,  propaganda, 
deceit,  and  the  threat  of  naked  force  are  daily 
hurled  against  us  and  our  friends  in  a  globe- 
encircling,  relentless  campaign. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  call  for  a  truce  m 
Korea  marks  a  change  in  attitude.  If  such  a 
welcome  development  does  occur,  the  brave 
men  of  the  United  Nations  forces  did  much  to 
bring  it  about.  We  entered  the  conflict  one  year 
ago,  resolved  that  aggression  against  free  and 
friendly  South  Korea  would  not  be  tolerated. 
Certain  of  the  nations  furnishing  forces  had  heavy 
demands  elsewhere,  including  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion at  home.  Nevertheless,  every  contingent 
added  evidence  of  the  solidarity  and  firmness  of 
the  free  nations  in  giving  an  object  lesson  to  ag- 
gression. Our  success  in  this  difficult  and  distant 
operation  reflects  the  fortitude  of  the  Allied  troops 
and  the  leadership  that  guided  them. 

Realism  and  Might  Against  Communism 

The  stand  in  Korea  should  serve  notice  in  this 
area,  as  well  as  in  the  Far  East,  that  we  will  resist 
aggression  with  all  the  force  at  our  command. 
Our  effort  to  provide  security  against  the  possi- 
bility of  another  and  even  greater  emergency— an 
emergency  which  will  never  be  of  our  making — 
must  go  forward  with  the  same  resolution  and 
courage  that  has  characterized  our  Korean  forces. 
The  member  nations  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (Nato)  need  not  fear  the  future  or 
any  Communistic  threat  if  we  are  alert,  realistic, 
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and  resolute.  Our  community  possesses  a  poten- 
tial might  that  far  surpasses  the  sinister  forces  of 
slave  camps  and  chained  millions.  But  to  achieve 
the  serenity  and  the  confidence  that  our  potential 
can  provide,  we  must  press  forward  with  the 
mobilization  of  our  spiritual  and  intellectual 
strength ;  we  must  develop  promptly  the  material 
force  that  will  assure  the  safety  of  our  friends 
upon  the  continent  and  the  security  of  the  free 
world. 

This  is  the  challenge  of  our  times  that,  until 
satisfactorily  met,  establishes  priorities  in  all  our 
thoughts,  our  work,  our  sacrifices.  The  hand  of 
the  aggressor  is  stayed  by  strength — and  strength 
alone ! 

Although  the  security  of  each  of  us  is  bound  up 
in  the  safety  of  all  of  us,  the  immediate  threat  is 
most  keenly  felt  by  our  partners  in  Europe.  Half 
the  continent  is  already  within  the  monolithic 
mass  of  totalitarianism.  The  drawn  and  haunted 
faces  in  the  docks  of  the  purge  courts  are  grim  evi- 
dence of  what  Communistic  domination  means. 
It  is  clearly  necessary  that  we  quickly  develop 
maximum  strength  within  free  Europe  itself.  Our 
own  interests  demand  it. 

It  is  a  truism  that  where,  among  partners, 
strength  is  demanded  in  its  fullness,  unity  is  the 
first  requisite.  "Without  unity,  the  effort  becomes 
less  powerful  in  application,  less  decisive  in  result. 
This  fact  has  special  application  in  Europe.  It 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  overstate  the  benefits, 
in  these  years  of  stress  and  tension,  that  would 
accrue  to  Nato  if  the  free  nations  of  Europe  were 
truly  a  unit. 

But  in  that  vital  region,  history,  custom,  lan- 
guage, and  prejudice  have  combined  to  hamper 
integration.  Progress  has  been  and  is  hobbled  by 
a  web  of  customs  barriers  interlaced  with  bilateral 
agreements,  multilateral  cartels,  local  shortages, 
and  economic  monstrosities.  How  tragic!  Free 
men,  facing  the  spectre  of  political  bondage,  are 
crippled  by  artificial  bonds  that  they  themselves 
have  forged,  and  they  alone  can  loosen !  Here  is 
a  task  to  challenge  the  efforts  of  the  wisest 
statesmen,  the  best  economists,  the  most  brilliant 
diplomats. 

European  leaders,  seeking  a  sound  and  wise 
solution,  are  spurred  by  the  vision  of  a  man  at 
this  table — a  man  of  inspiring  courage  in  dark 
hours,  of  wise  counsel  in  grave  decisions.  Winston 
Churchill's  plea  for  a  united  Europe  can  yet  bear 
such  greatness  of  fruit  that  it  may  well  be  remem- 
bered as  the  most  notable  achievement  of  a  career 
marked  by  achievement. 

The  difficulties  of  integrating  Western  Europe 
of  course  appear  staggering  to  those  who  live  by 
ritual.  But  great  majorities  in  Europe  earnestly 
want  liberty,  peace,  and  the  opportunity  to  pass 
on  to  their  children  the  fair  lands  and  the  culture 
of  "Western  Europe.  They  deserve,  at  the  very 
least,  a  fair  chance  to  work  together  for  the  com- 


mon purpose,  freed  of  the  costly  encumbrances 
they  are  now  compelled  to  carry. 

Europe  cannot  attain  the  towering  material 
stature  possible  to  its  peoples'  skills  and  spirit  so 
long  as  it  is  divided  by  patchwork  territorial 
fences.  They  foster  localized  instead  of  common 
interest.  They  pyramid  every  cost  with  middle- 
men, tariffs,  taxes,  and  overheads.  Barred,  abso- 
lutely, are  the  efficient  division  of  labor  and 
resources  and  the  easy  flow  of  trade.  In  the  politi- 
cal field,  these  barriers  promote  distrust  and  sus- 
picion. They  serve  vested  interests  at  the  expense 
of  peoples  and  prevent  truly  concerted  action  for 
Europe's  own  and  obvious  good. 

This  is  not  to  say  that,  as  a  Commander,  I 
have  found  anything  but  ready  cooperation  among 
the  Governments  of  Western  Europe.  Time  and 
again,  I  have  saluted  from  my  heart  the  spirit  of 
their  armed  services — of  officers  and  men  alike — 
from  the  mountains  of  Italy  to  the  fjords  of  Nor- 
way, from  Normandy  to  the  Curtain.  "Within 
political  circles,  I  have  found  statesmen  eager  to 
assure  the  success  of  their  current  defense  pro- 
grams. I  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  capacity  of 
Nato  to  surmount  even  the  formidable  obstacles 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  political  facts  of  present 
day  Europe.  Yet  with  the  handicaps  of  enforced 
division,  it  is  clear  that  even  the  minimum  es- 
sential security  effort  will  seriously  strain  the 
resources  of  Europe.  We  ignore  this  danger  at 
our  peril  since  the  effects  of  economic  failure 
would  be  disastrous  upon  spiritual  and  material 
strength  alike.  True  security  never  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  men  denied  a  decent  present  and  the 
hope  of  a  better  future. 


Security  in  Achievement  of  Unity 

But  with  unity  achieved,  Europe  could  build 
adequate  security  and,  at  the  same  time,  continue 
the  march  of  human  betterment  that  has  char- 
acterized Western  civilization.  Once  united,  the 
farms  and  factories  of  France  and  Belgium,  the 
foundries  of  Germany,  the  rich  farmlands  of  Hol- 
land and  Denmark,  the  skilled  labor  of  Italy,  will 
produce  miracles  for  the  common  good.  In  such 
unity  is  a  secure  future  for  these  peoples.  It 
would  mean  early  independence  of  aid  from 
America  and  other  Atlantic  countries.  The  cof- 
fers, mines,  and  factories  of  that  continent  are  not 
inexhaustible.  Dependence  upon  them  must  be 
minimized  by  the  maximum  in  cooperative  effort. 
The  establishment  of  a  workable  European  federa- 
tion would  go  far  to  create  confidence  among 
people  everywhere  that  Europe  was  doing  its  full 
and  vital  share  in  giving  this  cooperation. 

Any  soldier  contemplating  this  problem  would 
be  moved  to  express  an  opinion  that  it  cannot  be 
attacked  successfully  by  slow  infiltration,  but  only 
by  direct  and  decisive  assault,  with  all  available 
means. 
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The  project  faces  the  deadly  danger  of  procras- 
ination,  timid  measures,  slow  steps  and  cautious 
tages.  Granted  that  the  bars  of  tradition  and 
labit  are  numerous  and  stout,  the  greatest  bars 
o  this,  as  to  any  human  enterprise,  lie  in  the 
ninds  of  men  themselves.  The  negative  is  always 
he  easy  side,  since  it  holds  that  nothing  should  be 
lone.  The  negative  is  happy  in  lethargy,  con- 
emplating,  almost  with  complacent  satisfaction, 
he  difficulties  of  any  other  course.  But  difficul- 
ies  are  often  of  such  slight  substance  that  they 
'ade  into  nothing  at  the  first  sign  of  success.  If 
>bstacles  are  of  greater  consequence,  they  can 
dways  be  overcome  when  they  must  be  overcome. 
\.nd  "which  of  these  obstacles  could  be  so  important 
is  peace,  security,  and  prosperity  for  Europe's 
>opulations  ?  Could  we  not  help  ?  We,  the  peoples 
)f  the  British  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United 
States,  have  profited  by  unity  at  home.  If,  with 
air  moral  and  material  assistance,  the  free  Euro- 
)ean  nations  could  attain  a  similar  integration, 
mr  friends  would  be  strengthened,  our  own  eco- 
lomies  improved,  and  the  laborious  Nato 
nachinery  of  mutual  defense  vastly  simplified. 

A  solid,  healthy,  confident  Europe  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  boon  to  the  functioning  and  ob- 
ectives  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

But  granting  that  we  cannot  reach  maximum 
security  without  a  united  Europe,  let  us  by  no 
neans  neglect  what  is  within  our  immediate  grasp 
)r  deprecate  the  achievements  already  attained. 


way  forward  in  an  endeavor  without  guiding  prec- 
edent. Caution  that  is  inescapable  in  a  new  and 
unique  enterprise  has  been  replaced  by  confidence 
born  out  of  obstacles  overcome.  The  Allied 
Powers  in  Europe  are  constituting  a  team  for 
defense,  one  capable  of  assuring  a  lasting  and 
secure  peace. 

The  winning  of  freedom  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  winning  of  a  game — with  the  victory  re- 
corded forever  in  history.  Freedom  has  its  life 
in  the  heart,  the  actions,  the  spirit  of  men,  and  so 
it  must  be  daily  earned  and  refreshed — else  like  a 
flower  cut  from  its  life-giving  roots,  it  will  wither 
and  die. 

All  of  us  have  pledged  our  word,  one  to  the  other, 
that  this  shall  not  be.  We  have  cut  the  pattern 
for  our  effort — we  are  devoting  to  it  available  re- 
sources for  its  realization.  We  fight  not  only  our 
own  battle — we  are  defending  for  all  mankind 
those  things  that  allow  personal  dignity  to  the 
least  of  us — those  things  that  permit  each  to  be- 
lieve himself  important  in  the  eyes  of  God.  We 
are  preserving  opportunity  for  men  to  lift  up  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  the  highest  places — there  must 
be  no  stragglers  in  such  a  conflict. 

The  road  ahead  may  be  long — it  is  certain  to  be 
marked  by  critical  and  difficult  passages.  But  if 
we  march  together,  endure  together,  share  to- 
gether, we  shall  succeed — we  shall  gloriously 
succeed  together ! 


rrom  Figures  to  Reality 

Look  back,  I  ask  you,  over  a  space  of  2  years 
mly.  Consider  the  dangerous  level  to  which 
morale  and  defensive  strength  had  descended :  the 
despairing  counsel  of  neutralism,  appeasement, 
and  defeatism  that  then  existed.  Against  such  a 
backdrop,  the  accomplishments  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  are  magnificently 
manifest.  We  are  joined  together  in  purpose  and 
growing  determination;  we  know  the  danger, 
we  have  defined  our  goals.  Each  day  we  make 
headway.  The  basic  economies  of  European  na- 
tions are  on  the  upswing :  the  chaos  and  flounder- 
ing of  the  postwar  years  are  definitely  behind. 
The  international  forces  of  Atlantic  defense  are 
no  longer  merely  figures  on  paper;  the  interna- 
tional organization  is  no  longer  a  headquarters 
without  troops.  The  forces — ground,  naval,  and 
air — are  assembling.  They  are  training  together 
and  the  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation 
that  marks  their  joint  maneuvers  is  heartening 
and  encouraging.  Still  far  too  few  in  numbers 
and  short  of  equipment,  their  ranks  are  filling; 
machines  and  weapons  reach  them  in  a  steady 
stream.  The  military  and  political  leaders  of  the 
participating  nations  no  longer  slowly  feel  their 


U.K.  Offers  Aid  to  Flood  Victims 


[Released  to  the  press  July  19] 

The  following  note  was  delivered  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  today  by  the  British  Embassy : 

His  Majesty's  Ambassador  for  the  United  Kingdom 
presents  his  compliments  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
has  the  honour  to  inform  him  that  he  has  been  instructed 
by  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  aid  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  people  can  give  to  those  who  have  been  afflicted  by 
the  disastrous  fires  and  floods  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Sir  Oliver 
Franks  would  be  grateful  if  Mr.  Acheson  would  let  him 
know  what  suggestions  the  United  States  Administra- 
tion wish  him  to  transmit  to  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

British  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

19th  July,  1951. 

The  Department  is  deeply  gratified  by  this 
token  of  friendship  by  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Kingdom  for  those  afflicted  by 
fires  and  floods  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  De- 
partment is  exploring  suggestions  which  may  be 
made  to  this  generous  offer  of  aid. 


July  30,    1951 
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Touring  the  Border ' 


By  W.  J.  Caldwell 


The  sleepy  Bavarian  hamlet  of  Moedlareuth 
typifies  the  results  of  the  Communist  doctrine  ot 
divide  .  .  .  and  utter  confusion. 

There,  as  in  many  other  communities  lying 
astride  the  Iron  Curtain  which  wraps  snake-like 
around  miles  of  Bavaria's  twisting  northern  and 
eastern  frontiers,  the  demarcation  line  between 
East  and  West  lies  flush  in  the  center  of  town. 

Citizens  of  Moedlareuth  tell  you  that  having  the 
home  town  split  in  two  with  a  forbidden  wall  to 
keep  lifelong  neighbors  and  friends  apart  is  no 
joke.  One  man  living  on  the  Bavarian  side  of 
town  hadn't  visited  his  brother,  a  resident  of  the 
Soviet  half  of  the  town,  for  more  than  18  months 
despite  the  fact  they  live  only  a  stone's  throw 
apart.  Countless  others  experience  similar  family 
splits.  But  many,  with  a  sly  wink,  admit  that 
Russian  vigilance  has  not  prevented  an  occasional 
"sneak"  journey  across  the  border. 

"A  community  of  two  nations,"  grunted  one 
leathery-faced  native  as  he  leaned  on  his  cane  on 
the  Bavarian  side  of  town. 

"Yah,"  sighed  a  peasant  woman  as  she  snatched 
up  an  unwary  child  of  three  toddling  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  unpainted  fence  which  marked  the 
zonal  dividing  line,  "two  nations  side  by  side — 
but  so  distant." 

Moedlareuth  was  a  typical  German  farming 
community  situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Hof, 
in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  Bavaria,  until 
that  fateful  day  when  the  Russians  put  up  the 
fence  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  The  half  which 
the  Soviets  claimed  lies  in  adjacent  Thuringia. 
That  original  barrier,  which  follows  the  course  of 
a  small  stream  which  forms  the  state  border,  was 
later  made  more  impenetrable  by  the  Soviets. 
They  dug  a  trench  parallel  to  the  fence  and  then 


1  This  article,  reprinted  from  the  June  issue  of  the  Hicoq 
Information  Bulletin,  is  an  account  of  a  tour  of  Bavaria's 
northern  and  eastern  borders,  overlooking  the  Soviet  Zone 
of  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria,  made  in  May  by 
20  press,  radio,  magazine,  and  newsreel  correspondents. 
The  tour,  arranged  by  the  Public  Relations  Division, 
Hicog,  enabled  them  to  observe  first-hand  how  people  live 
and  work  within  the  shadows  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 


added  another  wooden  fence  as  a  triple  deterrent 
to  East- West  relations.  Reinforcement  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  at  that  point  followed  swiftly  on  the 
heels  of  two  Curtain-defying  incidents. 

A  young  Bavarian,  on  the  day  of  his  wedding, 
wanted  to  celebrate  the  nuptial  occasion  by  pub- 
licly flaunting  the  Soviets.  He  brazenly  drove 
his  car  across  Moedlareuth 's  main  street,  smashing 
the  fence  to  a  splintered  loop,  and  then  driving 
triumphantly  back  through  another  section  of  the 
wavering  Curtain  to  western  safety. 

The  second  Iron  Curtain-busting  incident  which 
prompted  the  three-layer  border  barrier  involved 
a  trucking  company  whose  owner  decided  it  was 
healthier  to  go  west.  Mobilizing  his  fleet  of  trucks 
and  tractors,  he  convoyed  the  rumbling  exodus 
across  town,  through  the  hapless  wooden  barrier, 
to  a  safe  haven  on  the  Bavarian  side. 

Moedlareuth  as  a  whole  comprises  approxi- 
mately 210  natives  and  some  50  houses,  many  dat- 
ing back  centuries.  The  Bavarian  side  of  town 
was  left  without  a  school,  a  store,  a  post  office  and  a 
community  well  by  the  Soviet's  decision  to  parti- 
tion the  community.  Fortunately,  one  enterpris- 
ing woman  on  the  Bavarian  side  of  town  had, 
with  true  womanly  intuition,  opened  a  tiny  shop 
in  her  home  which  served  bottled  beer.  Her  fore- 
sight saved  the  Bavarian  side  from  a  complete 
drought. 

William  G.  Keen  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  U.S. 
resident  officer  of  county  Hof,  said  the  Soviet- 
inspired  division  had  created  quite  a  problem  for 
the  hamlet's  Bavarian  citizens. 

"In  normal  times,"  38-year-old  Keen  drawled, 
"the  kids  on  the  Bavarian  side  of  town  merely 
crossed  the  road  into  Thuringia  and  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  were  in  school.  The  school  is  now 
barred  to  them  so  they  have  to  walk  two  miles 
to  the  nearest  Bavarian  school  at  Toepen.  There 
was  also  the  mail  problem.  At  first  the  Bavarian 
residents  were  able  to  walk  to  the  Soviet  border 
and  have  their  mail  handed  to  them  over  the  fence, 
But  the  Russians  stopped  that,  so  now  mail  has  tc 
be  routed  to  them  from  Toepen,  the  closest  Ba- 
varian village  having  a  post  office." 
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The  likable  resident  officer  said  the  community's 
ater  well  posed  one  of  the  greatest  problems, 
'he  more  daring  Bavarians  have  sneaked  across 
le  border  at  night  for  their  pail  of  water.  But 
,'s  risky.  One  hapless  woman,  wife  of  a  Bavarian 
order  policeman,  was  apprehended  by  a  Soviet 
one  so-called  "People's  Police"  as  she  was  kneel- 
lg  by  the  forbidden  well.  Her  captors  drove  her 
x  miles  to  Soviet  headquarters,  where  she  was 
loroughly  grilled.  She  later  was  released  but 
ad  to  walk  back.  The  Bavarian  side  of  town 
ow  is  building  its  own  well  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
lore  serious  consequences  befalling  its  citizens. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  we  drove  into 
loedlareuth  and  the  streets  on  both  sides  of  the 
rontier  were  deserted  except  for  two  "People's 
»olice"  guarding  the  Soviet  side  of  the  barrier. 
)ur  arrival  attracted  natives  from  both  sides  of 
jwn.  On  the  Soviet  side,  a  score  of  men,  women 
nd  children  gathered  near  the  barrier.  They 
raved  and  exchanged  pleasantries,  seeming  not  to 
lind  the  two  rifle-toting  "People's  Police." 
Ihortly  after  we  reached  the  town,  the  two  "Peo- 
ile's  Police"  hurried  to  a  field  telephone  and  min- 
:tes  later  more  than  a  dozen  "People's  Police" 
enforcements  arrived  from  various  directions. 
?hey  clustered  in  a  group  200  feet  from  where  we 
tood. 

A  chicken  pecked  its  way  across  the  churned  up 
(order  and  just  as  nonchalantly  returned  over  the 
no-man's"  strip.  Citizens  on  the  Soviet  side 
patched  with  envy. 

We  had  been  at  the  border  about  an  hour  when 
i  warning  whisper  was  hissed  among  the  Eastern 
inlookers  that  "the  Russians  are  coming."  Frantic 
Qothers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  border  grabbed 
heir  offspring  and  together  with  their  menfolk 
led  into  their  houses.  Within  seconds  the  Soviet 
>art  of  Moedlareuth  was  deserted  except  for  the 
japing  "People's  Police."  On  the  Bavarian  side 
)f  town,  the  citizens  remained  unperturbed.  They 
smiled,  joked  and  seemed  to  say,  "Gosh,  ain't  free- 
lom  wonderful." 

A  cloud  of  dust  rose  from  the  nearby  hill  where 
;he  Russian  soldiers  reportedly  were  on  guard, 
rhe  dust  cloud  moved  rapidly  closer  and  then 
from  it  emerged  a  battered  German-army  "jeep" 
sf  World  War  II  vintage.  The  lumbering  vehicle, 
manned  by  two  uniformed  "People's  Police,"  rum- 
aled  over  the  dirt  road  toward  us  and  then  about 
25  feet  away  it  followed  the  road  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  zonal  boundary.  The  vehicle 
skidded  to  a  stop  by  the  group  of  "People's  Po- 
lice," but  nothing  more  happened.  The  border 
guards  continued  to  stare  at  us  until  we  finally 
departed.2 

Moedlareuth  is  just  one  of  many  towns  strad- 
dling the  zonal  border  which  have  been  halved  by 


'Ten  minutes  after  the  correspondents  departed,  a  de- 
tail of  approximately  50  armed  Russian  soldiers  arrived 
at  the  border  town  but  there  was  no  incident. 
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the  Soviets'  zonal  policy.  At  towns  lying  partly 
in  Bavaria  and  partly  in  Czechoslovakia,  Com- 
munist officials  have  created  a  barren  no-man's 
buffer  corridor  by  demolishing  houses  on  their 
side  of  the  frontier.  The  unfortunate  occupants 
were  obliged  to  find  shelter  elsewhere. 

Resident  Officer  Keen  pointed  to  border  police 
statistics  to  show  how  ineffective  the  Communist 
zonal  policy  is.  The  illegal  border  traffic  is  one- 
sided all  along  the  Iron  Curtain  frontier,  with 
many  times  more  Easterners  seeking  to  enter  the 
western  zones  of  Germany. 

"The  Easterners,"  the  resident  officer  pointed 
out,  "risk  death,  slave  labor  or  other  primitive 
forms  of  punishment  to  escape  to  the  West. 
Many  of  them  bring  stories  which  would  make 
your  hair  curl.  Still  others,  with  families  in  the 
East  whom  they  don't  dare  desert  through  fear 
of  Soviet  reprisals,  slip  across  the  border  merely 
to  visit  relatives  and  friends,  to  get  a  square  meal 
or  to  purchase  other  necessities  of  life  unavailable 
or  beyond  reach  of  their  pocketbooks  in  the  Soviet 
Zone." 

Mr.  Keen  was  quick  to  admit  that  the  people 
living  in  the  Hof  area,  as  in  other  border  counties, 
have  their  problems — mainly  housing,  unemploy- 
ment, a  steady  influx  of  refugees,  the  flight  of  in- 
dustry westward,  the  acquirement  of  needed  raw 
materials  for  the  border  area's  manifold  industries, 
and  new  markets  for  the  finished  goods. 

"Being  human,"  he  said,  "many  of  the  citizens 
complain — some  probably  too  much.  But  on  the 
whole  the  people  seem  thankful  they  are  free  and 
have  been  given  the  opportunity,  mainly  through 
American  financial  aid,  to  better  their  living  con- 
ditions. The  Marshall  Plan  was  a  big  factor  in 
restoring  self-confidence.  It  helped  show  them 
democracy  is  not  just  talk,  but  cooperative  action." 
While  many  Bavarians  complain  of  the  drain 
on  their  economy  from  the  refugees,  some  are  well 
aware  of  the  contributions  these  refugees  have 
made  in  bringing  new  industries  to  their  area. 
The  Neuerer  porcelain  factory  in  Hof  is  a  good 
example.  This  world-famous  concern,  one  of 
many  border  factories  visited  by  the  correspond- 
ents, formerly  was  located  in  Czechoslovakia.  It 
moved  west  and  in  addition  to  providing  employ- 
ment for  hundreds  of  Hof  workers,  it  is  now  earn- 
ing much-needed  dollars  for  the  West  German 
economy  by  exporting  the  bulk  of  its  products  to 
the  United  States. 

The  correspondents  visited  three  Bavarian  bor- 
der areas— Hof ,  Coburg  and  Passau— and  in  each 
there  was  one  postwar  problem  most  frequently 
voiced.  Creation  of  the  Iron  Curtain  along  the 
border  had  caused  a  major  trade  dislocation,  since 
in  normal  times  the  bulk  of  commercial  relations 
these  areas  had  were  with  the  East.  Coal  and 
other  raw  materials  had  been  obtained  cheaply 
from  nearby  Czechoslovakia  and  other  countries 
now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  And  the  finished 
products  formerly  were  marketed  in  the  East. 
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Today,  except  for  authorized  crossing-points, 
roads  and  railroad  lines  connecting  Bavaria  with 
her  eastern  markets  have  been  blocked  off  at  the 
border.  Consequently,  manufacturers  have  had 
to  turn  west — getting  coal  from  the  more  distant 
Ruhr  and  seeking  markets  in  far-off  western  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  the  United  States. 

Hans  Peter  Thomsen  of  Madison,  Wis.,  resident 
officer  in  the  counties  of  Coburg  and  Neustadt  since 
last  August,  said  this  problem  is  especially  acute 
in  Coburg,  which  jets  peninsula-like  into  the 
Soviet  Zone.  The  county  is  rimmed  by  the  Iron 
Curtain  on  the  west,  north  and  east,  forcing  traffic 
to  follow  a  90-degree  route  between  Coburg  and 
western  Europe. 

It  greatly  increases  the  operating  costs  of  Co- 
burg's  manufacturers,  making  it  difficult  for  the 
area's  businesses,  which  comprise  small  industrial 
enterprises  producing  mainly  toys,  ceramics, 
chinaware,  furniture,  electric  cables  and  Christ- 
mas tree  ornaments,  and  5,000  small  farms,  to  com- 
pete on  the  world's  free  markets.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  unemployment  in  the  Coburg  area  is 
higher  than  the  over-all  Bavarian  average.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  people  living  on  Bavaria's 
borders  facing  Communist-dominated  lands  are 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  their  lot.  Roads  link- 
ing them  with  the  west  are  being  repaired  and  new 
ones  built,  and  housing  slowly  but  resolutely  is 
being  provided  in  most  areas  to  accommodate 
workers  seeking  employment  in  old  and  new  in- 
dustries. 

In  some  border  communities,  which  in  prewar 
days  attracted  tourists  from  far  and  wide,  the  local 
officials  have  been  more  reluctant  about  marring 
their  beautiful  landscape  with  smoke  and  soot- 
erupting  factories.  Passau,  which  faces  Austria 
and  where  William  'J.  Garlock  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
serves  as  resident  officer,  has  launched  a  large 
power  project  as  an  economy  aid.  However,  many 
of  Passau's  leading  citizens  still  frown  on  indus- 
tries which  they  fear  would  deter  future  tourist 
trade  when  life  there  once  more  becomes  normal. 

All  along  the  border,  the  problem  of  training 
youth  for  democratic  living  was  heard.  The  Com- 
munist-dominated youth  movement  (Fdj)  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  freely  financed  by  the 
Communist  Party,  is  making  a  determined  effort 
to  convert  Bavarian  youth  to  their  cause.  The 
highly-regimented  FDJers  have  made  surpris- 
ingly few  inroads  on  Bavarian  youth,  however, 
despite  the  impetus  a  movement  of  their  kind  nor- 
mally receives  when  substandard  economic  condi- 
tions and  widespread  unemployment  exist. 

The  anti-Communist  youth  movement  in  the 
border  areas  generally  has  received  less  financial 
support  from  local  government  officials,  but  their 
unregimented  organization  has  grown — a  growth 
which  many  observers  attribute  in  part  to  the 
proximity  of  Communism  itself.  The  Bavarian 
youth,  like  their  elders,  don't  have  to  be  told  about 
the  evils  of  a  Communist  state.    Stories  recounted 


by  refugees  of  life  under  Red  rule  has  been  con- 
vincing proof  for  most  of  the  youth  that  while 
conditions  in  their  own  Bavarian  communities 
may  be  bad,  their  life  still  is  a  paradise  to  that  in 
the  East. 

Hicog,  through  its  resident  officers,  and  U.S. 
Military  authorities  are  working  hand  in  glove 
with  Bavarian  officials  to  maximize  work  and 
play  opportunities  for  Bavarian  youth.  In  Co- 
burg, for  instance,  a  youth  home  was  established 
in  the  summer  of  1950  through  the  joint  efforts 
and  cooperation  of  local  Bavarian  authorities, 
Hicog  and  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  Hof  area,  as  part  of  its  energetic  youth  pro- 
gram, has  completed  plans  for  an  international 
youth  forum  and  camp  on  the  border — one  of  many 
such  activities  planned  this  summer  to  promote 
greater  understanding  with  other  nations  and  to 
provide,  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  zone,  an  ex- 
ample of  unregimented  youth  activity. 

The  U.S.  resident  officer — the  American  Gov- 
ernment's so-called  "grass-roots  ambassador" — ' 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  introducing  the 
western  brand  of  democracy  to  a  people  who,  geo- 
graphically, are  exposed  to  Eastern  influences. 

Only  a  person  who  has  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  observe  the  resident  officer  in  action  can  doubt 
the  vital  role  he  is  playing  in  postwar  Germany. 
His  job  is  a  round-the-clock  one,  with  endless  con- 
ferences, meetings  and  discussions  with  local  offi- 
cials and  citizenry  representing  all  facets  of  com- 
munity life. 

Sandwiched  into  his  never-ending  schedule  of 
activities  are  the  many  problems  the  resident  offi- 
cer is  expected  to  solve — a  controversy  stemming 
from  a  hunting  incident  involving  a  member  of 
the  Allied  governments  stationed  in  Germany, 
liaison  between  American  and  German  officials 
on  a  project  affecting  the  interests  of  both  nations, 
engineering  Hicog's  exchanges  program  at  the 
county  level,  answering  questions  or  providing  in- 
formation in  defense  of  Western  democratic  con- 
cepts and  principles.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
jobs  which  daily  demand  of  the  resident  officer 
Solomon-like  judgment,  wisdom,  and  discretion. 

Traditional  rivalry  between  city  and  county  gov- 
ernment officials  in  Coburg — a  rivalry  which 
existed  long  before  1920  when  Coburg,  the  an- 
cestral home  of  the  Dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  ceased  its  historic  role  as  a  duchy  and  was 
incorporated  into  the  Bavarian  state — had  re- 
tarded community  cooperation.  This  condition 
was  further  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  Co- 
burg area  politically  leans  toward  two  extremes — 
right  and  left. 

Resident  Officer  Thomsen  sensed  this  rivalry 
shortly  after  he  took  up  his  post  there.  He  inves- 
tigated, analyzed  the  situation,  consulted  the  more 
open-minded  community  leaders,  and  then  took 
some  positive  steps.  Mr.  Thomsen  intensified 
Hicog's  educational  program  by  organizing  youth 
forums  and  discussion  groups.     In  the  field  of 
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,dult  education  he  induced  the  adult  people's 
chool  (Volkshochschule)  to  institute  a  series  of 
ectures,  conducted  by  elected  city  and  county  offi- 
ials  of  the  area,  on  local  civic  affairs,  explaining 
hat  "this  development  is  significant  if  you  will 
tear  in  mind  the  traditional  philosophy  of  the 
government  official — namely,  to  govern."  Mr. 
hiomsen  said  of  the  lectures :  "Slowly  but  surely, 
he  concept  of  the  public  official  as  a  public  serv- 
mt,  responsible  to  the  citizens  of  his  community, 
s  taking  root." 

Mr.  Thomsen  succeeded  in  getting  the  citizens 
nterested  in  problems  pertaining  to  their  par- 
icular  fields,  but  bringing  them  together  to  tackle 
problems  on  a  community-wide  basis  was  another 
hing.  Public  officials  were  reluctant  to  look  at 
;he  over-all  welfare  of  the  community.  Coburg 
;ity  officials,  the  majority  members  of  the  Free 
democratic  Party  (Fdp),  and  Coburg  county  of- 
icials,  predominantly  Social  Democrats  (Spd), 
tfere  at  odds  for  reasons  primarily  of  political 
logma. 

The  resident  officer  finally  solved  that  problem 
jy  hitting  upon  the  community  planning  council 
dea. 

"Citizens  not  only  have  a  right  to  determine  by 
whom  they  should  be  governed,"  Mr.  Thomsen 
irgued,  "but  how  their  schools  and  parks  should 
look,  how  their  hospitals  and  streets  should  be 
built.  In  other  words,  they  have  the  right  to  help 
plan  their  community." 

The  attitude  of  officialdom  toward  community 
planning  in  its  earlier  stages  was  succinctly  ex- 
pressed by  Coburg's  mayor,  Dr.  Walter  Langer, 
who  told  Mr.  Thomsen :  "It  is  easy  for  you  Ameri- 
cans to  plan  because  you  have  the  dollars."  Re- 
torted Mr.  Thomsen:  "No,  Dr.  Langer,  we  have 
dollars  because  we  have  planned." 

The  resident  officer  was  determined  to  show 
political  diehards  that  community-wide  planning 
was  not  a  matter  of  dollars  but  common  sense.  His 
first  success  was  among  the  area's  educators  and 
scholars,  who,  at  his  suggestion,  formed  a  city 
planning  group  late  in  1950.  The  group  attracted 
interested  citizens  from  both  the  city  and  county, 
including  some  government  officials  who,  while 
they  still  suspiciously  eyed  community  planning, 
were  sufficiently  politically-minded  to  heed  the 
views  of  their  constituents. 

The  planning  committee  grew,  and  both  county 
and  city  government  heads  began  taking  an  active 
role.  However,  at  the  beginning  community  plan- 
ning was  limited  to  city  or  county — never  the  two 
jointly. 

City  and  county  officials,  sitting  with  local  citi- 
zens on  the  planning  committee,  at  first  glared  at 
each  other.  Then  they  began  wrangling.  Mr. 
Thomsen  was  encouraged  when  he  noticed  they 
were  beginning  to  agree  occasionally  on  minor 
problems  affecting  either  city  or  county.  The  big 
turning  point  came  early  this  year  when  the  two 
rival  political  camps  decided  to  meet  to  discuss 
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problems  common  to  both  city  and  county.  That 
history-making  meeting  was  held  late  last  January 
when  city  and  county  officials,  along  with  govern- 
ment representatives  from  Munich  and  Bonn,  sat 
down  at  one  table  with  an  eye  on  their  common 
community  problems. 

Mr.  Thomsen  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  an  ac- 
complishment for  which  he  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible. 

Duplicating  the  truce  declared  by  city  and 
county  officials  of  Coburg,  Bavarian  citizens  along 
the  border  are  meeting  and  solving  many  of  their 
problems.  And  in  seeking  to  better  their  own  way 
of  life,  they  are  not  turning  their  back  on  their 
less  fortunate  fellow  countrymen  who  live  across 
the  zonal  border  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 

At  virtually  every  village  and  hamlet  we  visited 
we  were  asked  by  Bavarians :  "Do  you  realize  that 
the  Germans  living  in  the  East  also  are  waiting  to 
be  liberated  by  you  Americans  ?" 

More  than  once  we  were  told  that  "whenever  the 
Americans  withdraw  their  troops  from  a  border 
point,  it  causes  even  greater  concern  among  the 
eastern  Germans  than  among  the  Bavarians.  The 
eastern  Germans  feel  safer  knowing  the  American 
soldiers  are  nearby." 

And  many  Bavarians  relayed  this  message  they 
said  they  had  received  from  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  Soviet  Zone :  "Please  remind  the  Americans 
that  most  of  us  are  Communists  by  force — not  of 
our  own  free  will." 

•  W.  J.  Caldwell  is  Chief  of  the  Public  Relations 
Branch,  Office  of  Land  Commissioner,  Bavaria. 


U.S.    Concessions    to    Sweden    Under 
GATT  Made  Effective 

[Released  to  the  press  July  5] 

The  President,  in  a  letter  of  July  3, 1951,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  authorized  the  appli- 
cation, as  of  July  7,  of  certain  United  States  tariff 
concessions  negotiated  at  the  1950-51  tariff  con- 
ference at  Torquay,  England,  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  This  action 
was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  signature,  by  Sweden, 
on  June  7,  1951,  of  the  Torquay  Protocol  to  the 
General  Agreement.1 

Under  the  Torquay  Protocol  a  country  negoti- 
ating there  may  withhold  the  concessions  initially 
negotiated  with  another  country  until  the  thirti- 
eth clay  after  that  country  has  signed  the  protocol 
and  made  provision  for  putting  into  effect  its  own 
concessions. 

The  United  States  is  continuing  to  withhold 
practically  all  the  concessions  initially  negotiated 


1  Bulletin  of  June  25,  1951,  p.  1020. 
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with  Austria,  Brazil,  Denmark,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Korea,  Nor- 
way, Peru,  and  Turkey,  until  those  countries  have 
signed  the  Torquay  Protocol.  In  addition  to 
Sweden,  six  other  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  negotiated  at  Torquay — the  Benelux  Cus- 
toms Union  (Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Lux- 
embourg), Canada,  France,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic — had  previously  signed  the  protocol  and 
United  States  concessions  to  those  countries  were 
put  into  effect  on  June  7. 

The  President's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register? 
Copies  of  schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agreement, 
as  negotiated  at  Torquay,  are  available  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  field  and  regional  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  concessions  ex- 
changed between  the  United  States  and  Sweden 
is  contained  in  the  Preliminary  Analysis  of  the 
Torquay  Protocol  of  Accession,  Schedules,  and 
Related  Documents  (State  Department  pub.  4209) 
also  available  by  purchase  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  (Price  $1.00) . 


U.S.  Begins  Conversations  on 
Spain's  Role  in  European  Defense 

[Released  to  the  press  July  181 

At  his  press  conference  today,  Secretary  Ache- 
son  made  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
July  16  conversation  between  Admiral  Forrest  P. 
Sherman,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco  Franco: 

Admiral  Sherman's  interview  with  General 
Franco  on  Monday  has  caused  widespread  specu- 
lation in  the  press,  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
facts  are  as  follows: 

Military  authorities  are  in  general  agreement 
that  Spain  is  of  strategic  importance  to  the  general 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  As  a  natural  corol- 
lary to  this  generally  accepted  conclusion,  tenta- 
tive and  exploratory  conversations  have  been 
undertaken  with  the  Spanish  Government  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  Spain  might 
be  willing  and  able  to  do  which  would  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  common  defense 
against  possible  aggression. 

We  have  been  talking  with  the  British  and 
French  Governments  for  many  months  about  the 
possible  role  of  Spain  in  relation  to  the  general 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  common  position  on  this  subject 
with  these  Governments  for  reasons  of  which  we 

'  16  Fed.  Reg.  6607.  The  schedule  is  also  included  in 
Treasury  Decisions  No.  52739,  published  by  the  Treasury 
Department  on  June  7  and  available  by  purchase  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  (Price  15  cents). 


are  aware  and  understand.  However,  for  the 
strategic  reasons  outlined  above,  the  United  States 
has  initiated  these  exploratory  conversations. 

Any  understanding  which  may  ultimately  be 
reached  will  supplement  our  basic  policy  of  build- 
ing the  defensive  strength  of  the  West.  It  has 
been  and  is  our  firm  intention  to  see  to  it  that  if 
Western  Europe  is  attacked  it  will  be  defended — 
and  not  liberated.  The  presence  of  American 
armed  forces  in  Western  Europe  bears  witness  to 
this  intent  as  does  the  appointment,  at  the  request 
of  our  Nato  Allies,  of  General  Eisenhower  as 
Supreme  Commander. 

We  are  sending  vast  amounts  of  military  and 
other  aid  to  these  Allies  for  whom  a  clear  priority 
has  been  established.  There  will  be  no  change  in 
this  procedure.  In  other  words,  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  is  fundamental  to  our  policy  in 
Europe  and  the  closest  possible  cooperation  with 
our  Nato  Allies  will  remain  the  keystone  of  this 
policy. 


Spain  Receives  Credits 

For  Purchase  of  Coal,  Wheat 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  July  10] 

Two  new  credits  to  Spain  totaling  5.8  million 
dollars  have  been  granted  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  with  the  approval  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administrator,  on  the  basis  of  an  au- 
thorization in  title  I,  chapter  XI  of  the  General 
Appropriations  Act  of  1951. 

The  first  of  the  two,  in  the  amount  of  3.5  mil- 
lion dollars,  is  to  finance  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  be  used 
in  the  Spanish  steel  industry  and  coking  plants. 
The  second  credit,  amounting  to  2.25  million  dol- 
lars, is  to  finance  the  purchase  and  shipment  of 
an  additional  quantity  of  wheat. 

Spain  possesses  deposits  of  various  types  of 
coal.  In  recent  years,  Spanish  domestic  produc- 
tion of  coal  has  averaged  approximately  12  mil- 
lion metric  tons  a  year.  But  Spain  has  always 
been  in  varying  degrees  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  certain  specialized  types  of  coal  not 
produced  at  all  or  produced  in  inadequate  amounts 
in  Spain  itself.  Spain's  imported  coal  require- 
ments vary  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  tons  a  year, 
depending  on  the  level  of  economic  activity,  the 
availability  of  other  sources  of  power,  and  ^he 
supply  of  raw  materials  to  industries  using  im- 
ported coal. 

Spain  has  never  before  imported  coal  from  the 
United  States  but  has  depended  entirely  on  Euro- 
pean sources  of  supply.  However,  as  a  result  of 
shortages  and  reduction  in  the  exports  of  Euro- 
pean coal  producers,  Spain  finds  itself  faced  with 
the  need  to  import  certain  types  of  high-grade 
coal  from  the  United  States.     The  imports  are 
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irticularly  necessary  for  the  steel  and  coke  in- 
istrics. 

The  coal  credit  of  3.5  million  dollars  has  been 
tablished  in  favor  of  Central  Siderurgica,  S.  A., 
hich  is  a  private  organization  established  in 
>07  representing  Spanish  steel  mills  and  coke 
»mpanies.  Spanish  mills  provide  the  bulk  of 
pain's  requirements  in  steel,  their  production 
i  1950  having  reached  807,000  metric  tons. 
In  March  1951  a  credit  of  5  million  dollars  was 
ithorized  for  the  purchase  of  wheat  in  order 
i  provide  for  temporary  shortages.  The  addi- 
onal  credit  of  2.25  million  dollars  is  designed 
i  assist  Spain  in  covering  her  most  urgent  wheat 
quirements  until  the  coming  harvest,  when  a 
imper  crop  is  expected. 

Each  of  the  two  credits  bears  interest  at  3  per- 
mt  per  annum  payable  semiannually;  the  prin- 
pal  to  be  repaid  in  20  years  following  a  period 
( grace  of  5  years;  and'  each  credit  is  to  be  un- 
mditionally  guaranteed  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ent. 


ew  Soviet  Publication  Called 
art  of  "  Peace  Offensive" 

At  Secretary  Acheson's  press  conference  on  July 
},  a  correspondent  asked  what  his  reaction  was 
i  the  new  Soviet  publication  called  News  which 
id  come  out  and  spoken  of  Anglo-American 
■iendship.  Mr.  Acheson  replied  that  he  thought 
le  had  to  be  completely  realistic  about  things  like 
lat  that  happened  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  re- 
:arked  that  he  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  one 
ad  to  remember  that  there  was  always  the  Soviet 
snsor.  He  said  that  therefore,  when  something 
ke  this  was  published,  one  knew  it  was  published 
)r  a  purpose.  He  continued  that,  in  the  second 
lace,  this  magazine  was  published  in  the  English 
mguage,  that  it  was  not  published  in  Russian.  He 
anniented  that  the  readers  of  English  in  the 
oviet  Union  were  undoubtedly  fairly  limited, 
[e  explained  that  it  looked,  therefore,  as  though 
lis  were  published  for  foreign  consumption  and 
as  to  be  let  through  by  the  censor  for  that 
urpose. 

The  Secretary  continued  that  the  next  thing 
ne  noticed,  when  one  looked  at  the  content  of  the 
latter  in  this  journal,  was  that  it  was  quite  con- 
rary  to  material  which  was  being  published  in 
Russia  in  the  Soviet  press  and  to  material  going 
ut  over  the  Soviet  radio. 

Mr.  Acheson  commented  that  this  was  obviously 
part  of  the  drive — this  "peace-offensive"  drive — 
bis  Russian  lullaby  which  we  were  having  sung 
3  us  now  for  the  purpose  of  getting  us  to  relax 
ur  efforts  to  go  forward  with  the  whole  program 
j  build  strength  in  the  West.  He  added  that  he 
ould  not  imagine  a  more  stupid  or  a  more  dan- 
erous  thing  that  this  country  could  do  than  to  be 
ulled  by  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Bavarian  Radio  To  Broadcast 
On  New  Frequency 

[Released  to  the  press  by  HICOG  July  9] 

The  Bavarian  Radio  has  been  assigned  a  new 
broadcasting,  frequency  designed  to  improve  radio 
reception  in  southern  Bavaria,  it  was  announced 
today  by  Shepard  Stone,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  Hicog. 

Beginning  July  12,  the  Bavarian  Radio  will  use 
the  new  frequency  of  800  kilocycles,  Mr.  Stone 
said,  employing  the  transmitter  at  Ismaning  with 
special  directional  antenna.    Mr.  Stone  said : 

The  construction  of  the  directional  antenna  was  in- 
tended to  give  the  Bavarian  Radio  better  reception  and 
avoid  interference  with  the  Leningrad  radio,  which  broad- 
casts on  the  same  frequency. 

The  complicated  antenna  system  was  erected  by  the 
Bavarian  Radio  with  the  assistance  of  American  broad- 
casting engineers  provided  by  the  Department  of  State. 
This  action  was  taken  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  a  result  of  the  Euro- 
pean Broadcasting  Convention  at  Copenhagen  in  1948, 
which  failed  to  make  adequate  provisions  for  radio  broad- 
casting in  the  U.S.  area  of  control  in  Germany.  Although 
it  is  unable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Copenhagen 
plan,  the  United  States  Government  will  continue  to  main- 
tain all  essential  broadcasting  and  will  attempt  to  hold 
interference  to  a  minimum. 


U.S.  Sends  Condolences 
On  Death  of  King  of  Jordan 

[Released  to  the  press  July  20] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Talal  of  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  on  the 
occasion  of  the  assassination  of  King  Abdullah 
July  20 : 

I  have  been  deeply  moved  to  learn  of  the  sudden  and 
tragic  death  of  your  father,  King  Abdullah.  His  name 
will  live  as  one  of  the  great  personages  in  the  history 
of  the  Arab  peoples.  I  extend  to  you  my  deepest  and 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  your  great  loss. 

The  President  sent  the  following  message  to  His 
Royal  Highness  The  Emir  Naif,  Regent  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan : 

I  send  to  Your  Royal  Highness  my  condolences  and  deep 
sympathy  on  the  tragic  death  of  His  Majesty  your  father, 
King  Abdullah  Ibn  Hussain.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  Your  Royal  Highness  should  be  called  upon  to  assume 
the  Regency  of  the  Jordan  Kingdom  under  such  unhappy 
circumstances.  I  know,  however,  that  the  memory  of 
your  father's  wise  statesmanship  will  long  remain  a  guide 
and  inspiration  to  Your  Royal  Highness  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan. 

The  following  message  was  sent  by  Secretary 
Acheson  to  His  Excellency  Samir  Pasha  al-Rif  ai, 
Prime  Minister  of  Jordan: 

I  have  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  and  sorrow  of 
the  news  of  the  tragic  death  of  His  Majesty  King  Ab- 
dullah. I  wish  to  express  to  you  and  to  the  Jordanian 
people  the  condolences  and  deepest  sympathy  of  the 
American  people  and  Government  on  this  sorrowful 
occasion. 
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U.S.  Rejects  Polish  Protest  in  Repatriation  Question 


TEXT  OF  POLISH  NOTE  OF  JUNE  13 

Following  is  an  unofficial  English  translation  of  a  note 
delivered  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Warsaw  concern- 
ing the  Polish  repatriation  mission  in  the  United  States 
zone  of  Germany: 

The  American  authorities  in  Western  Germany 
refused  the  Polish  repatriation  mission  in  Frank- 
fort on  Main,  Munich,  and  Stuttgart  further  ac- 
creditation and  the  right  to  stay  in  the  American 
occupation  zones  and  demanded  that  they  leave 
the  zone  by  June  15. 

This  demand  was  made  with  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  fact  that  Polish  officials  are  duly 
accredited  to  those  authorities. 

The  Polish  Government  on  May  30,  1951,  ap- 
proached the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  in 
Warsaw  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  the  above- 
mentioned  demand,  but  the  intervention  has  pro- 
duced no  results.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  furthermore  confirmed  the  decision  of 
the  American  authorities  in  Germany. 

As  is  known,  the  Polish  Repatriation  Mission 
performs,  on  behalf  of  the  Polish  Government, 
functions  connected  with  the  repatriation  of  Pol- 
ish citizens  deported  to  Germany  during  the  Hit- 
lerite occupation.  The  rights  of  Polish  authori- 
ties to  carry  out  repatriation  activities  are  based 
on  international  acts  binding  also  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  in  particular  on  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  United  Nations  organization  of 
February  12,  1946,  and  of  November  17,  1947,  as 
well  as  on  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Minister's  of  April  23, 1947. 

The  order  denying  the  Polish  repatriation  offi- 
cials the  right  to  stay  in  the  zone  means  that  the 
American  authorities  are  attempting  through  il- 
legal methods  to  render  impossible  the  perform- 
ance of  the  repatriation  tasks  by  the  Polish  author- 
ities by  demanding  the  liquidation  of  the  Polish 
Repatriation  Mission. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  American  authori- 
ties toward  the  action  of  repatriating  Polish  citi- 
zens has  been  known  to  the  Polish  Government 
for  a  long  time.  The  Polish  Government  has 
more  than  once  been  forced  to  intervene  officially 
concerning  the  violation  by  those  authorities  of 
their  own  obligations  undertaken  with  regard  to 
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facilitating  repatriation.  The  American  authori- 
ties have  in  every  possible  way  been  systemati- 
cally obstructing  the  repatriation  activities  of  the 
Polish  representatives.  They  have  been  support- 
ing and  aiding  organizations  whose  clear  aim  was 
to  counteract  such  activities.  The  camps  for  the 
Polish  displaced  persons  (so-called  DP's)  were 
under  pressure  which  frequently  assumed  the 
form  of  brutal  terrorization  on  the  part  of  those 
organizations.  The  camps  were  the  scene  of  con- 
tinual agitation  against  return  to  Poland  and  of 
demoralizing  propaganda  aiming  to  recruit  can- 
didates for  subversive  and  espionage  work  against 
Poland. 

While  the  dissemination  of  true  information 
about  Poland  and  its  reconstruction,  information 
particularly  needed  by  the  Polish  citizens  severed 
from  their  fatherland,  has  been  made  more  and 
more  difficult,  the  Polish  camps  have  at  the  same 
time  been  inundated  with  calumnious,  provoca- 
tive, and  anti-Polish  propaganda.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  Polish  mission,  furnishing  honest 
information  about  the  country,  wrestled  with  dif- 
ficulties even  if  it  was  a  matter  of  license  and 
paper  allocation,  while  publications  openly  agi- 
tating against  repatriation  and  showing  hatred 
against  Poland  were  obtaining  without  difficulty 
the  means  and  right  of  publication. 

This  policy  of  the  American  authorities  and 
the  baiting  systematically  practiced  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  authorities  created  an  at- 
mosphere of  pressure  against  Polish  citizens. 
Those  who  wished  to  return  to  Poland  were  more 
than  once  forced  outright  to  withdraw  their  ap- 
plications for  repatriation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  authorities 
made  it  difficult  for  the  Polish  representatives  to 
enter  not  only  the  displaced  persons  camps  but  even 
those  camps  where  repatriates  waiting  departure 
for  Poland  were  assembled. 

In  spite  of  repeated  interventions  by  the  Polish 
authorities,  the  American  authorities  have  done 
nothing  to  eliminate  this  state  of  affairs.  Orders 
recently  issued  against  the  members  of  the  Polish 
Repatriation  Mission  are  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  occupation  authorities  have  decided 
to  pass  from  the  system  of  obstacles  and  difficulties 
to  the  total  liquidation  of  Polish  repatriation  or- 
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rans  in  the  zone  in  order  to  cut  off  the  Polish  dis- 
placed persons  from  the  possibility  of  returning  to 
3oland.  The  aim  of  this  move  is  understandable 
n  the  light  of  the  policy  of  remilitarization  of 
Western  Germany,  conducted  by  the  American 
mthorities.  In  the  process  of  remilitarization  the 
lisplaced  persons  have  been  assigned  a  specific 
-ole.  The  American  authorities  are  using  the  dis- 
placed persons,  disoriented  and  confused  by  false 
propaganda,  severed  from  their  country  and 
families  and  left  without  the  possibility  of  build- 
no-  for  themselves  a  stable  existence,  as  reserve 
manpower  for  the  so-called  guard  companies  and 
for  the  recruitment  of  "foreigners  in  Germany 
.nto  military  formations  in  accordance  with  the 
program  announced  on  March  26, 1951,  by  the  De- 
fense Department  of  the  United  States. 

Polish  citizens  who  suffered  irreparable  wrongs 
from  Hitlerism  are  now  on  orders  of  the  American 
authorities  to  serve  anti-Polish  plans,  plans  for 
the  remilitarization  of  Germany  which  primarily 
threaten  Poland. 

Also  the  provisions  of  the  law  approved  on 
April  13,  1951,  which  under  threat  of  penal  sanc- 
tions provides  for  compulsory  military  service 
by  foreigner-immigrants  in  the  American  Army, 
sheds  proper  light  on  the  true  aims  of  the  anti- 
repatriation  policy  of  the  American  authorities. 

The  demand  that  Polish  repatriation  officers 
leave  the  United  States  zone  and  that  the  activities 
of  the  Polish  Repatriation  Mission  be  terminated 
is  a  continuation  of  the  campaign  conducted  by 
the  American  occupational  authorities  against  the 
Polish  representative  missions  in  their  zone.  This 
action  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  anti- 
Polish  aimed  against  the  interests  of  the  Polish 
state  and  Polish  citizens. 

In  view  of  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  orders  ol 
the  American  occupational  authorities,  the  Polish 
Government  does  not  of  course  see  any  possibility 
for  members  of  the  Polish  Repatriation  Mission 
to  remain  in  the  American  zone  and  therefore 
they  are  being  recalled  as  of  June  15,  1951. 

The  Polish  Government  at  the  same  time  lodges 
its  firm  protest  against  these  orders  responsible  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  Polish  Repatriation  Mission 
and  demands  that  they  be  revoked.  The  Polish 
Government  holds  the  United  States  Government 
entirely  responsible  for  rendering  impossible  the 
continuation  of  repatriation  activities. 

TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  OF  JULY  19 

[Released  to  the  press  July  19] 

The  American  Embassy  in  Warsaw  delivered  today 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  following  note  in 
reply  to  a  Polish  Government  protest  concerning  the 
termination  of  accreditation  of  the  Polish  Repatriation 
Mission  in  the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany: 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  on  instructions  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  the  honor  to  reply 
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as  follows  to  the  Ministry's  note  of  June  13,  1951, 
concerning  the  termination  of  accreditation  of 
the  Polish  repatriation  mission  in  the  United 
States  zone  of  Germany. 

As  the  Polish  Government  is  aware,  repatria- 
tion mission  personnel  are  accredited  to  the  United 
States  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  determining  the  size  of  the 
mission  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  displaced 
persons  with  which  the  mission  is  properly  con- 
cerned. From  July  1, 1947,  to  December  31  1950, 
the  Polish  voluntary  repatriates  from  the  United 
States  zone  totaled  12,504.  Of  this  number,  only 
410  volunteered  for  repatriation  in  1950.  More- 
over, during  the  first  5  months  of  1951  there  were 
only  27  voluntary  repatriations  of  Polish  citizens 
from  the  United  States  zone. 

There  is  no  Polish  displaced  persons  camp  in 
the  United  States  zone  and  only  one  International 
Regugee  Organization  repatriation  camp  at  Gries- 
heim  near  Frankfort.  Thus,  since  the  period  of 
mass  repatriation  had  clearly  come  to  an  end,  the 
continued  presence  in  the  United  States  zone  of 
eight  Polish  repatriation  officials  could  no  longer 
be  considered  necessary. 

A  procedure  exists,  in  the  absence  of  a  Polish 
repatriation  mission,  for  returning  those  few  per- 
sons who  might  from  time  to  time  volunteer  for 
repatriation  to  Poland.  Arrangements  in  each 
case  can  readily  be  made  by  the  Polish  Military 
Mission  at  Berlin  with  the  United  States  High 
Commissioner's  office.  This  was  pointed  out  to 
the  chief  of  the  Polish  Repatriation  Mission  in  the 
United  States  zone  in  a  letter  of  May  16,  1951, 
from  the  United  States  High  Commissioner's  of- 
fice requesting  the  withdrawal  of  the  mission. 
The  United  States  Ambassador  at  Warsaw  also 
stressed  in  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Office  on  June  12,  1951,  that 
facilities  for  Polish  repatriation  have  not  been 
terminated  as  arrangements  for  this  purpose  can 
readily  be  effected  by  the  Polish  Military  Mission 
at  Berlin,  in  agreement  with  the  office  of  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  United  States 
Government  categorically  rejects  the  charge  made 
by  the  Polish  Government  in  its  note  of  June  13, 
1951,  that  American  authorities  in  terminating 
the  accreditation  of  the  Polish  mission  in  the 
United  States  zone  of  Germany  are  rendering  im- 
possible the  repatriation  of  Polish  displaced  per- 
sons who  wish  to  return  to  Poland. 

Moreover,  since  the  Polish  Government  contin- 
ues to  have  the  possibility  of  making  arrangements 
for  voluntary  repatriates,  there  has  been  no  vio- 
lation of  Polish  rights  under  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  resolutions  of  February  12, 
1946,  and  November  17,  1947,  or  under  resolutions 
contained  in  the  report  of  April  23,  1947,  to  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  actual  facts  concerning  the  unwarranted 
charge  of  the  Polish  Government  that  American 
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officials  have  hindered  the  repatriation  of  Poles 
are  as  follows : 

1)  United  States  officials  have  provided  exten- 
sive logistical  support  to  the  Polish  Repatriation 
Mission,  including  authorization  for  free  train 
travel  throughout  the  United  States  zone  of  Ger- 
many, facilities  for  vehicle  registration  and  pur- 
chase of  gasoline  from  United  States  Army  sup- 
plies, United  States  post-exchange  privileges  and 
commissary  privileges  for  the  Chief  of  Mission. 

2)  No  protest  has  ever  been  received  from  the 
Polish  Mission  that  its  activities  in  the  repatria- 
tion of  dependent  persons  resident  in  the  United 
States  zone  of  Germany  were  obstructed  by  United 
States  zonal  authorities. 

3)  The  record  shows  that  Polish  representatives 
were  free  to  visit  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation camps  as  frequently  as  they  wished,  and 
that  these  visits  often  averaged  three  a  week. 

4)  The  Polish  Repatriation  Mission  did  not  pub- 
lish a  periodical  in  Germany,  but  rather  imported 
quantities  of  magazines  and  newspapers  from  Po- 
land. The  question  of  paper  allocation  and  li- 
censing therefore  did  not  arise. 

The  Polish  Government  has  included  in  its 


note  various  misstatements  concerning  United 
States  statutes  governing  military  service.  The 
reference  to  the  "law  approved  on  April  13,  1951," 
was  apparently  intended  to  relate  to  Public  Law 
51,  enacted  June  19,  1951.  Public  Law  51  is  es- 
sentially a  continuation  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1940  under  which  many  thousands  of  le- 
gally admitted  aliens  fought  for  the  freedom 
and  survival  of  the  allied  nations,  including 
Poland. 

The  Polish  Government's  statement  concerning 
"displaced  persons  ...  as  reserve  manpower"  is 
presumably  directed  at  plans  announced  by  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1950,  provid- 
ing for  voluntary  enlistment  of  a  limited  number 
of  aliens  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  seem  singularly  inappropriate 
that  exception  to  this  law  should  be  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Poland,  many  of  whose  pres- 
ent leaders  have  frequently  and  recently  called 
attention  to  the  brilliant  feats  of  arms  by  Gen- 
erals Kosciuszko,  Pulawski,  E.  Bern,  and  Walter, 
and  whose  own  national  anthem  is  still  the  song 
of  Dabroski's  soldiers  in  Italy. 


United  States  Policy  Toward  the  Middle  East 

by  George  G.  McGhee 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs  * 


The  Middle  East  is  described  in  the  Institute's 
program  as  being  that  area  stretching  from  the 
western  border  of  India  to  the  western  border  of 
Libya.  This  area  is  the  cradle  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, the  birthplace  of  the  three  great  monotheistic 
religions  and  the  area  which  preserved  the  light 
of  culture  and  learning  during  the  Dark  Ages  of 
Europe.  It  is  one-third  again  as  large  as  the 
United  States  and  has  a  population  of  over  150 
million  people,  the  same  as  our  own.  Its  terri- 
tories are  the  crossroads  of  the  world.  Its  great 
strategic  importance  is  evident  from  a  quick  glance 
at  the  globe.  Here  three  continents  meet.  Every 
major  international  airline  connecting  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  States  passes  through  the 
Middle  East.  The  Suez  Canal  is  of  immense  im- 
portance to  world  shipping.  The  Middle  East 
contains  one-half  of  the  proven  oil  reserves  of  the 
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world  and  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  oil 
requirements  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Over  and  above  its  own  importance,  the  Mid- 
dle East  provides  access  to  South  Asia  with  its 
tremendous  resources  of  manpower  and  raw  ma- 
terials, and  to  the  continent  of  Africa  where  th( 
resources  which  we  have  imported  for  a  numbei 
of  years — copper,  manganese,  chrome,  industrial 
diamonds,  rubber — have  now  been  augmented  bj 
uranium  from  the  Congo.  The  strategic  impor- 
tance of  North  Africa,  which  provides  an  access 
to  the  European  Continent  from  the  south,  was 
clearly  demonstrated  during  World  War  II. 

The  Middle  East  is  the  heartland  of  Islam— th( 
religion  of  300  million  people  who  inhabit  th( 
warm  belt  from  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Africa  t< 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  in  the  South  Wesi 
Pacific.  Paradoxically,  though  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  East  is  older  than  any  othei 
part  of  the  world,  it  contains  more  new  nations 
The  spirit  of  nationalism  which  swept  througt 
Europe  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  recem 
centuries  is  affecting  all  of  Asia  profoundly  today 
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rong  Aspirations  Influence  Middle  East 

The  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  are  greatly  in- 
lenced  by  three  strong  aspirations.  First,  they 
e  passionately  dedicated  to  retaining  and 
lengthening  the  independence  which  they  have 
Dn.  Most  are  suspicious  of  outside  influences, 
eluding  that  of  the  West.  At  times,  some  are 
ore  alarmed  at  what  they  mistakenly  consider  as 
estern  imperialism  than  they  are  over  com- 
unism. 
Second,  the  people  of  the  area  are  determined 

exercise  their  full  share  of  responsibility  in  the 
llective  effort  to  stabilize  the  world  situation, 
heir  ideas  as  to  how  this  should  be  accomplished 
!ten  differ  from  our  own,  as  for  instance,  the 
ews  of  the  so-called  Arab- Asian  bloc  on  Korea 
id  Communist  China's  intervention  there. 
Third,  the  people  in  the  Middle  East  seek  to 
use  their  standard  of  living  and  to  eliminate  the 
Dverty,  starvation,  and  disease  which  have  hung 
fer  most  of  the  area  for  centuries.  The  desire  is 
rowing  to  overcome  inefficient  production 
ethods,  illiteracy,  and  corruption. 

These  objectives  are  strikingly  like  those  to 
hich  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
[enry  Lee,  George  Mason,  George  Washington, 
[adison,  Monroe,  and  other  distinguished  Vir- 
inians  devoted  their  lives.  In  striving  to  attain 
lese  objectives,  we  in  the  United  States  have  been 
lessed  with  comparatively  long  periods  of  peace 
rid  a  country  rich  in  natural  resources.  The  peo- 
les  in  the  Middle  East  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 


'ther  Problems  To  Be  Settled 

Apart  from  their  basic  economic  and  social 
roblems  and  their  difficulties  as  new  weak  states, 
here  are  certain  other  specific  major  problems 
urrently  existent  in  the  Middle  East:  (1)  con- 
inuing  Soviet-inspired  pressure  on  the  area;  (2) 
conomic  dislocation  in  Greece  caused  by  World 
Var  II  and  the  subsequent  Communist-inspired 
Tierrilla  warfare;  (3)  the  British-Iranian  oil  con- 
troversy; (4)  trends  toward  neutralism;  (5) 
Lnglo-Egyptian  relations  including  the  future  of 
he  Sudan;  (6)  the  military  weakness  of  certain 
tates;  (7)  unsettled  issues  remaining  from  the 
'alestine  question  including  the  problem  of  the 
Lrab  refugees ;  (8)  the  role  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
,rea  in  the  international  community  of  nations. 

The  northern  countries  of  the  Middle  East — 
Jreece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Afghanistan — are  all 
idjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  areas  which  the 
Soviets  dominate.  Soviet  pressure  against  these 
itates  and  against  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East  has  been  unremitting.  Its  roots  lie  deep  in 
raditional  Russian  foreign  policy.  We  know 
Prom  the  documents  on  Nazi-Soviet  relations  that 
Molotov  stipulated  to  Hitler  on  November  25, 
L940,  that  the  "area  south  of  Batum  and  Baku 
n  the  general  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf"  be 
recognized  "as  the  center  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
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Soviet  Union."  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  ever  been  any  alteration  of  this  aspira- 
tion. Indeed,  the  actions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  clearly  indicate  that 
more  than  ever  this  is  still  her  objective.  These 
actions  include  the  Communist  espousal  of  the 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Greece  from  1946  through 
1948,  continuous  Soviet  pressure  on  Turkey,  the 
creation  of  a  puppet  government  under  Soviet 
protection  in  Azerbaijan  in  Iran  in  1946;  and  sus- 
tained Soviet  efforts  to  fan  anti-western  sentiment 
throughout  the  area.  In  posing  as  the  anti-im- 
perialist champion  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
principal  contribution  of  the  imperialist  Soviet 
Union  has  been  to  sow  seeds  of  mistrust  and  hos- 
tility toward  the  nations  which  wish  to  aid  the 
new  Middle  East  states  in  strengthening  them- 
selves. 


U.S.  Organizations  Established  for  Assistance 

The  Truman  Doctrine  of  March  1947  was  the 
American  answer  to  Soviet-inspired  pressures  on 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Since  that  time,  the  United 
States  has  expended  some  2  billion  dollars  in 
building  up  these  two  countries.  We  have  pro- 
vided military  and  economic  aid  which  has 
strengthened  the  capabilities  of  these  two  valiant 
peoples  to  resist  aggression  and  has  eased  their 
economic  burdens.  The  established  Greek  Gov- 
ernment successfully  liquidated  the  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities. Greece  is  now  one  of  the  nations  val- 
iantly contributing  military  assistance  in  Korea. 

The  economic  situation  in  Greece  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  was  one  of  near  collapse.  When  I 
first  went  to  Greece  in  1947  on  an  inspection  trip 
as  coordinator  of  the  program  for  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  country's  highways, 
canals,  railroads,  and  ports  were  in  deplorable 
condition  after  a  long  period  of  war  and  enemy 
occupation.  The  initiative  of  the  people  of 
Greece,  coupled  with  timely  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  have  put  the  country's  economic 
facilities  back  in  operation. 

Turkey  has  also  clearly  demonstrated  her  de- 
termination to  stand  firm.  We  regard  her  as  one 
of  our  staunchest  allies.  We  share  her  pride  in 
her  magnificent  record  in  Korea.  Both  Greece 
and  Turkey  have  indicated  a  desire  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  security  arrangement  in  which  the 
United  States  is  included.  As  membership  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  appears  to 
be  the  most  logical  method  of  concluding  such 
security  arrangements,  we  have  raised  the  question 
of  Greek-Turkish  admission  with  the  other  Nato 
powers  who  are  currently  considering  it. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  left  military  forces  in 
Iran  in  1946,  contrary  to  her  previmuucommit- 
ment  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Iran,  the  United  States  gave  strong  support 
to  the  Iranian  case  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.    It  is  our  belief  that  Iran's  steadfastness 
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and  her  support  by  the  United  Nations,  in  which 
the  United  States  played  an  important  role,  caused 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  back  down  and  to  withdraw  her 
troops. 

The  United  States  has  also  demonstrated  its 
deep  interest  in  helping  Iran  by  supplying  grant 
military  assistance.  Through  our  current  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program,  we  are  supplying 
equipment  as  quickly  as  the  Iranians  can  effec- 
tively absorb  it,  and  American  officers  are  assisting 
in  training  the  Iranian  Army  in  its  use.  This 
army  not  only  contributes  to  internal  stability 
but  also  helps  to  discourage  external  aggression. 

Oil  Controversy  Creates  Serious  Situation 

You  know,  of  course,  of  the  present  controversy 
between  the  Iranian  Government  and  the  British 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Iranian  oil  industry.  This  controversy 
has  created  a  serious  situation.  Its  origin  stems 
from  the  desire  of  the  Iranian  Government  and 
people  to  nationalize  their  oil  resources,  and  the 
difficulty  in  developing  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  British  oil  interests  can  continue  to  co- 
operate in  the  production,  processing,  and  market- 
ing of  Iran's  oil.  Although  the  British  have 
recognized  the  principle  of  nationalization,  the  two 
parties  to  the  controversy  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  an  agreement  as  to  how  the  nationalization  can 
effectively  be  implemented. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  is,  of  course,  of  very 
great  importance  not  only  to  Iran  and  Great 
Britain  but  to  the  entire  free  world.  The  Iranian 
economy  depends  largely  upon  the  exploitation  of 
its  oil  resources,  and  any  interruption  in  the  flow 
of  oil  will  have  an  immediate  impact  upon  the 
people  of  that  country.  The  British  economy  and 
the  economies  of  many  countries  throughout  the 
world  rely  heavily  upon  Iranian  oil  shipments. 
While  Iranian  oil  and  refining  capacity  can  be 
substituted  for  in  other  world  markets,  their  loss 
would  compel  radical  and  costly  adjustments  in 
oil  production  and  refining  throughout  the  world. 

Last  week,  the  dispute  between  Iran  and  Great 
Britain  was  considered  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  The  Hague.  The  Court  recom- 
mended that  both  parties  adopt  a  modus  vivendi 
which  would  permit  the  continued  operation  of  the 
oil  industry  pending  the  development  of  a  perma- 
nent solution.  On  July  9,  President  Truman,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Iran,1  urged  that  the 
Iranian  Government,  notwithstanding  legal  tech- 
nicalities as  to  whether  the  Court  did  or  did  not 
have  jurisdiction,  a  question  which  has  been  raised 
by  the  Iranian  Government,  give  most  careful  con- 
sideration to  its  utterance,  which  was  a  suggestion 
of  an  impartial  body  dedicated  to  justice  and 
equity  and  to  a  peaceful  world  based  upon  these 
great  conceptions.  He  said  that  a  study  of  the 
Court's  suggestion  by  the  Iranian   and  British 
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Governments  could  develop  methods  of  implement- 
ing it  which  will  carry  out  its  wise  and  impartial 
purpose ;  that  is,  of  maintaining  the  operation  of 
the  oil  industry  and  preserving  the  positions  of 
both  governments.  We  earnestly  hope  that  Iran 
will  give  full  weight  to  the  Court's  finding.  If 
this  is  done,  Iran's  stature,  as  the  President  said, 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

U.S.  Policy  Supports  Independence  Movements 

The  anti-western  and  neutralist  tendencies  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Middle  East  are  a  cause  of  con- 
siderable concern.  There  have  been  indications 
that  some  very  sincere  nationalists  share  these 
sentiments.  We  have  sought  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  both  in  the  United  Nations  and  outside, 
to  pursue  a  moderate  and  sympathetic  role  with 
regard  to  nationalism.  It  is  our  traditional  policy 
to  support  orderly  movements  toward  self-govern- 
ment. We  have  been  pleased  with  the  establish- 
ment of  many  new  nations  in  Asia — India,  Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon,  Burma,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia ; 
the  Associated  States  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet 
Nam ;  and  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Israel  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  is  also  closely  bound  to  the 
Western  European  nations  through  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  through  other 
strong  ties.  Certain  of  these  nations,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  in  particular,  have  long 
been  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Middle 
East.  In  so  far  as  possible,  we  have  sought  to 
strengthen  the  ties  between  the  Western  nations 
and  the  new  nations  of  the  East.  We  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  there  exist  serious  dif- 
ficulties between  certain  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
countries  and  the  Western  nations — difficulties 
such  as  the  resentment  of  the  Arab  States  arising 
out  of  our  policies  and  those  of  other  Western 
states  in  Palestine,  and  the  impasse  between  the 
Egyptians  and  British  regarding  the  future  of 
British  forces  in  Egypt  under  their  treaty  of  al- 
liance. We  seek,  however,  to  minimize  these  dif- 
ferences and  to  capitalize  on  common  interests ;  to 
convince  the  Middle  Eastern  states  that  their  as- 
pirations can  best  be  achieved  in  company  with 
the  West;  that  there  is  no  neutral  ground  where 
aggression  is  concerned  and  that  their  best  hope 
for  survival  lies  in  firm  support  of  the  principle 
of  collective  security. 

There  exists  a  weakness  in  the  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  structures  of  a  number  of  states 
in  the  Middle  East.  Throughout  the  Middle  East, 
as  indeed  in  the  remainder  of  the  vast  undeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  people  are  impelled  by  a  basic 
reality — the  fact  of  poverty  among  potential 
plenty.  People  are  living  on  an  income  of  less 
than  100  dollars  a  year  per  person  as  compared 
with  our  average  of  1400  dollars.  These  people  are 
demanding  more  and  more  that  they  share  in  the 
world's  progress.     They  know  that  their  lands 
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:an  be  made  more  productive,  and  that  their  rivers 
:an  be  brought  under  control  for  irrigation  and 
Dower. 

The  economic  background  of  the  Arab  states 
md  Israel  was  brilliantly  described  in  the  report 
af  the  U.N.  Survey  Mission  to  the  Middle  East, 
beaded  by  Gordon  Clapp,  who  is  to  address  you 
tonight.  This  report  clearly  demonstrates  that 
peace  and  stability  cannot  be  achieved  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  until  the  standard  of  living  is  raised. 
It  recognizes,  however,  that  will  be  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult process  requiring  development  of  unused 
agricultural  lands  and  potential  water  resources. 
Some  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  have 
been  able  to  earn  foreign  exchange  through  sales 
of  their  own  raw  materials  such  as  cotton  from 
Egypt,  oil  from  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iraq. 
However,  most  of  the  countries  in  the  area  have 
little  means  with  which  to  generate  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports.  Many  of  these  countries  al- 
ready have  mapped  programs,  some  of  a  far  reach- 
ing nature,  for  economic  development,  and  it  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  these  countries  will  press  for- 
ward their  programs  with  energy,  imagination, 
and  hard  work. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  acutely 
aware  of  the  economic,  social,  and  military  weak- 
ness in  the  Middle  East  area.  Because  of  the  limi- 
tations on  our  over-all  capacity  to  assist  other  na- 
tions to  strengthen  themselves,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  all  that  we  should  have  liked  to  have 
done  in  this  area.  The  necessity  for  expending  our 
efforts  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East  during  the 
past  several  years  limited  our  effort  in  the  Middle 
East  with  the  exception  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  area,  we  have  sought 
to  help  through  the  granting  of  loans,  as  for  in- 
stance to  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel.  We  have 
always  stood  ready  to  consider  requests  for  loans 
from  other  nations.  In  addition,  some  of  the  na- 
tions have  sought  and  continue  to  seek  loans  from 
private  and  international  agencies. 

In  January  1949,  President  Truman  announced 
in  his  inaugural  address  what  has  since  become 
known  as  the  Point  Four  Program,  to  make  avail- 
able technical  assistance  for  the  undeveloped 
countries.  This  program  has  been  accepted  by 
almost  all  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and 
is  now  well  under  way.  However,  because  of  the 
urgent  necessity  to  strengthen  the  free  world  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  President  sent  a  message 
to  the  Congress  on  May  24,  1951,  which  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  take  further  steps  to 
help  build  up  the  countries  in  the  Middle  East  as  a 
part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  I  shall 
describe  this  program  to  you  in  some  detail  in  a 
few  moments. 

After  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  the  world 
community  was  confronted  with  the  tragic  plight 
of  the  Jewish  peoples  who  had  suffered  such  in- 
human treatment  at  the  hands  of  Hitlerite  Ger- 
many. This  problem  was  directly  related  to  the 
final  settlement  of  the  British  Mandate  in  Pales- 
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tine.  The  American  Government  supported  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  Palestine  in  1947,  which  called  for 
a  partition  of  that  area.  This  resulted  in  1948 
in  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel.  We 
recognized  this  state,  supported  its  admission  into 
the  United  Nations,  and  extended  loans  for  its 
development.  As  is  well  known,  the  partition  of 
Palestine  left  bitter  feelings  among  the  Arab 
States  and  peoples.  I  regret  to  say  that  these  feel- 
ings have  not  yet  been  dissipated. 

The  United  States,  on  the  basis  of  a  policy  of 
strict  impartiality  as  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  has  sought,  through  the  United  Nations 
and  through  all  other  possible  means,  to  obtain  a 
solution  to  the  issues  which  remain  from  the  Pal- 
estine question.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  state  that 
little  progress  has  been  made.  The  principal  issue 
remaining  from  the  Palestine  question  is  the 
future  of  almost  900,000  Arab  refugees.  The 
plight  of  these  refugees  is  tragic.  They  are  a 
ready  target  for  anti-western  propaganda  and  con- 
stitute a  source  of  instability  in  the  area.  Their 
bitterness  over  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  lands 
is  understandably  deep.  The  United  States  has 
participated  financially  and  in  other  ways  in  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  the  refugees.  We  have 
supported  strongly  the  efforts  of  the  Palestine 
Refugee  Agency  which  a  distinguished  American, 
John  B.  Blandford,  has  just  been  named  to  head. 

Mutual  Security  and  the  Middle  East 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  May  24,  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Program,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
Middle  East.2  In  his  message,  the  President  set 
forth  our  objectives  in  the  Middle  East  and  our 
plans  for  attaining  them.  I  note  from  the  pre- 
liminary issue  of  your  program  that  several  ques- 
tions are  asked  under  the  heading  of  the  Middle 
East.  They  are:  Is  more  help  indicated?  If  so, 
what  kind  of  help  and  how  can  and  should  it  be 
distributed?  I  believe  that  these  questions  have 
been  answered  in  the  President's  message.  With- 
out going  into  too  much  detail,  I  shall  briefly  at- 
tempt to  give  you  these  answers. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  are  of  great  importance  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  entire  free  world;  that  there  is  no 
simple  formula  for  increasing  stability  and  se- 
curity in  the  Middle  East ;  and  that  the  countries 
should  be  helped  to  withstand  the  pressures  and 
advance  towards  stability  and  improved  living 
conditions,  the  President  stated  as  follows : 

.  .  .  To  these  ends,  I  am  recommending  415  million 
dollars  in  military  aid  for  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran;  a 
portion  of  this  aid  will  be  available  for  other  Middle  East- 
ern nations  if  necessary.  I  am  also  recommending  125 
million  dollars  in  economic  aid  for  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries, exclusive  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  for  whom  economic 
aid  is  provided  as  part  of  the  program  for  Europe.     This 
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amount  also  includes  programs  of  technical  assistance 
to  Libya,  Liberia,  and  Ethiopia,  three  independent  states 
of  Africa  whose  economic  problems  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries. 

Continuing  military  aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
make  possible  the  further  strengthening  of  these  countries' 
large  and  well-trained  armed  forces,  which  have  already 
displayed  their  valiant  resolution  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
in  Korea.  In  Iran,  continuing  military  aid  is  required  to 
help  build  internal  security  and  defense,,  together  with 
economic  aid  to  help  sustain  the  Iranian  economy  and 
give  impetus  to  the  much  needed  longer  term  process  of 
economic  development  for  the  benefit  of  the  Iranian 
people     .     .     . 

In  the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  the  fundamental  require- 
ment is  a  regional  approach  to  the  basic  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development     .     .     . 

The  program  I  am  now  proposing  is  a  balanced  program 
for  strengthening  the  security  of  the  Middle  East.  It  will 
make  a  solid  contribution  to  our  hopes  for  peace. 

The  continuation  of  economic  and  military  aid 
to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  will  enable  those 
countries  to  strengthen  further  their  military 
forces.  The  President  has  proposed  that  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  415  million  dollars  requested  may 
be  utilized  in  the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  if  he  de- 
termines such  action  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  This  will  permit  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time,  to  assist  those  states 
directly  in  building  up  their  defensive  capabili- 
ties. The  Government  believes  that  it  is  in  the 
United  States  interest  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  ties  of  these  states  with  the  United  States  and 
the  West ;  to  maximize  the  will  of  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel  to  cooperate  in  resistance  to  any  expan- 
sionist tendencies  of  the  U.S.S.R. ;  and  to  create 
strength  and  stability  in  depth  for  the  benefit  of 
the  area  as  a  whole  by  encouraging  the  countries 
to  increase  their  indigenous  defensive  capabilities, 
to  strengthen  their  internal  security,  and  reduce 
area  rivalries. 

Aside  from  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  partici- 
pate in  the  economic  aid  program  for  Europe,  the 
economic  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  the  Middle  East  will,  subject  to  approval  by 
Congress,  provide  grant  aid  of  $24,050,000  for 
Iran;  $23,500,000  for  Israel;  $23,500,000  for  the 
Arab  States ;  $3,950,000  for  the  independent  states 
of  Northern  Africa,  and  50  million  dollars  for  the 
relief  and  reintegration  of  the  Arab  refugees.  In 
large  part,  the  programs  will  be  directed  toward 
the  following  fields:  Agriculture  extension  serv- 
ice designed  to  increase  food  production  by  the  use 
of  better  tools,  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  methods  of 
cultivation ;  improvement  of  public  health  and 
sanitation;  improvement  of  vocational  educa- 
tional practices,  and  improvement  of  the  road  net- 
work of  the  area.  Greece  and  Turkey  would, 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  continue  to 
receive  economic  assistance  on  much  the  same  scale 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  Pakistan  and  Afghan- 
istan would,  for  the  first  time,  be  eligible  to  receive 
economic  grant  assistance.  The  assistance  to  Iran 
is  not  related  to  the  immediate  situation  in  Iran 
arising  out  of  the  oil  issue. 

The  military  assistance  requested  for  the  Arab 


States  and  Israel  follows  logically  from  the  policy 
agreed  to  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  May 
1950,  at  the  conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
in  London.  At  that  time,  the  three  Governments 
issued  a  declaration  known  as  the  Tripartite  Dec- 
laration, recognizing  that  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel  need  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of  armed 
forces  for  internal  security  and  to  play  a  part  in 
their  defense  and  that  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  The 
three  nations  also  indicated  that  they  would  take 
immediate  action  in  the  event  of  aggression  by 
one  state  in  the  area  against  another.  This  was 
a  strong  declaration,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
the  reaction  of  the  countries  in  the  area  to  the 
declaration  has  on  the  whole  been  salutary. 

In  announcing  the  world-wide  Mutual  Security 
Program,  the  President  emphasized  three  major 
characteristics  of  the  Soviet  threat  today :  First, 
it  is  world-wide;  second,  it  is  total,  and  third,  it 
is  of  indefinite  duration.  The  program  which  I 
have  outlined  above  for  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asian  countries  is  designed  to  help  them 
strengthen  their  economies  and  give  their  peoples 
incentive  to  combat  the  Soviet  threat  as  described 
by  the  President.  The  assistance  program  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  is  a  much  more  positive  and 
comprehensive  program  for  the  Middle  East  than 
we  have  hitherto  had.  Our  original  efforts  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  which  we  started  in  1947,  are 
now  expanded,  in  the  President's  request,  to  ap- 
proximately 1  billion  dollars  for  the  Middle  East- 
ern area.  We  believe  the  program  is  based  on  a 
balanced,  impartial  area  approach  and  it  will  be 
so  administered. 

There  has  been  a  very  natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  with  its  traditional  at- 
tachments to  European  nations,  to  focus  its  at- 
tention more  on  Europe  than  on  other  areas  of 
the  world.  Of  course,  it  is  in  our  common  interest 
to  strengthen  our  relationships  with  European  na- 
tions. The  President's  Mutual  Security  Program 
is  designed  to  further  strengthen  these  ties.  At 
the  same  time,  the  responsibilities  thrust  upon  us 
as  a  result  of  the  shifting  trends  of  history  compel 
us  to  take  into  account  more  and  more  the  impor- 
tance of  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East  as  well 
as  Asia  as  a  whole. 

There  are  certain  common  denominators  be- 
tween the  Middle  Eastern  states  and  those  of  the 
West.  We  are  all  basically  opposed  to  Communist 
expansionism.  We  all  seek  to  better  the  way  of 
life  of  our  peoples.  Though  we  may  differ  in  the 
method  of  achieving  our  objectives,  we  are  never- 
theless all  dedicated  fundamentally  toward  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us 
to  approach  common  problems  with  a  sympathy 
and  understanding  which  will  lead  to  a  solution  of 
those  problems  and  the  strengthening  of  the  en- 
tire free  world  during  this  hour  of  peril  to  the 
institutions  which  are  basic  to  our  way  of  life. 
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I.S.  Files  Preliminary  Objection  Regarding  Treaty  Rights  in  Morocco 


INTERNATIONAL   COURT   RULING   REQUESTED 

Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

In  October  1950  the  Government  of  the  French 
tepublic  instituted  proceedings  against  the 
Jnited  States  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
oncerning  the  rights  of  American  nationals  in  Mo- 
occo.1  The  Court  subsequently  set  time  limits 
or  the  filing  by  the  two  Governments  of  written 
Headings.2  On  March  1,  1951,  the  French  Gov- 
irnment  filed  its  Memorial  with  the  Court.  The 
Jnited  States  Counter-Memorial  was  due  on  July 
.,  1951. 

The  case  before  the  International  Court  in- 
volves the  interests  of  both  France  and  Morocco 
is  well  as  of  the  United  States.    The  Treaty  of 
Fez  of  1912  established  a  protectorate  by  France 
)ver  Morocco,  pursuant  to  which  Morocco  is  rep- 
resented in  foreign  affairs  by  France.    The  French 
Memorial,  and  the  French  application  instituting 
proceedings,  had  not  specified  whether  the  French 
government  brought  this  case  on  behalf  of  France, 
m  behalf  of  Morocco,  or  on  behalf  of  both  coun- 
tries.  The  United  States  Government  is  concerned 
that  both  France  and  Morocco,  as  well  as  the 
[Jnited  States,  should  be  parties  to  the  case  before 
the  International  Court  and  should  be  bound  by 
the  Court's  judgment.     Since  the  French  written 
pleadings  had  not  made  clear  whether  the  moving 
party  or  parties  were  France,  Morocco,  or  both, 
the  United  States  Government  sought  in  discus- 
sions with  the  French  Government,  beginning 
April  23,  1951,  to  have  this  point  clarified  prior 
to  the  filing  of  this  Government's  Counter-Memo- 
rial.  However,  representatives  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment informed  representatives  of  the  United 
States   Government   on  June  9,   1951,   that  the 
French  Government  was  not  prepared  to  make  any 
formal  statement  concerning  the  identity  of  the 
parties  in  whose  name  and  on  whose  behalf  the 
present  case  has  been  brought.    The  representa- 
tives of  the  French  Government  stated  that  the 
application  and  the  Memorial  did  not  require  clar- 
ification.   Accordingly,    last    week    the    United 
States  Government  filed  with  the  Court,  pursuant 
to  its  rules,  a  preliminary  objection  asking  the 
Court  to  rule  on  the  identity  of  the  party  or  par- 
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2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  8,  1951,  p.  79. 
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ties  which  had  instituted  the  proceedings  and 
which  would  therefore  be  bound  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  in  the  case. 

The  United  States  wishes  to  secure  an  authori- 
tative determination  by  the  Court  on  the  rights  of 
American  nationals  in  Morocco  pursuant  to  trea- 
ties governing  the  obligations  between  France,  Mo- 
rocco, and  the  United  States.  This  Government 
is  naturally  anxious  that  the  case  proceed  without 
unnecessary  delays,  and  indeed  regretted  the  ne- 
cessity of  filing  a  preliminary  objection.  It  is 
hoped,  nevertheless,  that  the  issue  raised  in  the 
preliminary  objection  may  be  disposed  of  promptly 
and  that  it  will  then  be  possible  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  subsequent  phases  of  the  Moroccan  case. 

TEXT  OF  PRELIMINARY  OBJECTION 

The  proceedings  in  this  case  were  instituted  by 
an  application  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic  on  October  28,  1950.  On 
November  22,  1950,  the  Court  issued  an  order  fix- 
ing the  time  limits  for  presentation  by  the  parties 
of  the  written  proceedings.  Pursuant  to  this 
order,  the  French  Government  filed  its  Memorial 
on  March  1,  1951.  The  United  States  Counter- 
Memorial  was  required  to  be  filed  by  July  1,  1951. 

Before  filing  a  Counter-Memorial  and  before 
entering  the  case  on  the  merits,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  found  it  necessary  to  file  a 
preliminary  objection  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  62  of  the  Rules  of  Court. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  noted, 
when  the  application  instituting  proceedings  was 
filed  by  the  French  Government  in  October  1950, 
that  the  application  did  not  clearly  specify  the 
parties  to  the  proceeding  other  than  the  United 
States  of  America.  My  Government  hoped  that 
this  lack  of  specification  might  be  only  a  formal 
defect,  which  would  be  corrected  through  a  fuller 
and  more  definite  statement  in  the  Memorial. 
When  copies  of  the  Memorial  had  been  received  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  March 
1951,  it  was  observed  that  the  Memorial,  like  the 
application,  was  still  not  clear  and  definite  in 
specifying  the  parties  to  the  case  other  than  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  the  application 
and  the  Memorial  submitted  by  the  French  Gov- 
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ernment  admit  of  three  alternative  possibilities  in 
regard  to  the  identity  of  the  parties  in  whose  name 
the  present  proceedings  have  been  instituted  (1) 
the  case  may  be  brought  by  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of 
the  French  Kepublic  in  its  own  right  and  capacity ; 
(2)  the  case  may  be  brought  by  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Republic  as  Protector  of  the  State  of  Morocco 
under  the  Treaty  of  Fez,  dated  March  30, 1912,  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Morocco;  or  (3)  the  case 
may  be  brought  by  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  both  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Republic  in  its  own  right  and  capacity  and 
as  Protector  of  the  State  of  Morocco  under  the 
Treaty  of  Fez,  dated  March  30,  1912,  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Morocco. 

Having  noted  the  ambiguity  in  the  application 
and  in  the  Memorial  filed  by  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  sought  in  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  Government  to  clarify  the 
identity  of  the  party  or  parties  in  whose  name  and 
on  whose  behalf  the  case  concerning  the  rights  of 
American  nationals  in  Morocco  had  been  brought. 
These  discussions  continued  over  a  number  of 
weeks,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  my  Government  that 
a  clarification  of  the  point  would  be  obtained  so 
as  to  make  unnecessary  the  filing  of  any  prelimi- 
nary objection  in  this  case.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  suggested  to  the  French 
Government  that  clarification  might  be  effected 
either  through  an  amendment  of  the  application 
or  Memorial,  or  by  a  written  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  could  be  incorporated  in  the  written  pro- 
ceedings of  the  case.  However,  representatives  of 
the  French  Government  informed  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government  on  June  9,  1951, 
that  the  French  Government  was  not  prepared  to 
make  any  formal  statement  concerning  the  iden- 
tity of  the  parties  in  whose  name  and  on  whose 
behalf  the  present  case  has  been  brought.  The 
representatives  of  the  French  Government  stated 
that  the  application  and  the  Memorial  did  not  re- 
quire clarification. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  refers  to 
article  40,  paragraph  1  of  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  This  paragraph 
provides : 

1.  Cases  are  brought  before  the  Court,  as  the  case  may 
be,  either  by  the  notification  of  the  special  agreement 
or  by  a  written  application  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 
In  either  case  the  subject  of  tbe  dispute  and  the  parties 
shall  be  indicated. 

Similarly,  article  32  of  the  Rules  of  Court  pro- 
vides, in  part : 

2.  When  a  case  is  brought  before  the  Court  by  means 
of  an  application,  the  application  must,  as  laid  down  in 
article  40,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Statute,  indicate  the  party 
making  it,  the  party  against  whom  the  claim  is  brought 
and  the  subject  of  the  dispute.  .  .  . 


In  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  application  in  the  present  case,  as  sup- 
plemented by  the  Memorial,  does  not  accord  with 
the  above  requirements. 

The  United  States  is  concerned  to  secure  an  ex- 
act identification  of  the  parties  to  the  present  case 
in  order  to  know  in  advance  what  states  (and  in 
what  capacity  so  far  as  France  is  concerned) 
would  be  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in 
the  present  case.  This  case  concerns  the  rights  of 
American  nationals  in  Morocco  under  bilateral 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Morocco, 
and  under  certain  multilateral  treaties — the  Con- 
vention of  Madrid  of  July  3,  1880,  and  the  Act 
of  Algeciras  of  April  7,  1906 — to  which  France 
as  well  as  the  United  States  and  Morocco  are 
parties.  The  United  States  of  America  would  be 
bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  My  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned  that  the  State  of  Morocco 
and  also  the  French  Republic,  both  in  its  own 
right  and  capacity  and  as  Protector  of  Morocco, 
should  be  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in 
determining  the  rights  of  American  nationals  in 
Morocco.  My  Government  refers  in  this  connec- 
tion to  article  59  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court,  which 
provides : 

The  decision  of  the  Court  has  no  binding  force  except 
between  the  parties  and  in  respect  of  that  particular  case. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  observes 
that  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  in 
the  past  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  ca- 
pacity of  France  in  its  own  right  and  France  as 
Protector  of  Morocco.  For  example,  in  a  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  January  19,  1917 
(Annex  A),3  the  French  Ambassador,  replying 
to  the  note  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  recognized  "the  establishment  of  the 
French  Protectorate  over  the  French  Zone  of  the 
Shereefian  Empire,"  said : 

In  reality  the  Protectorate  established  by  France  in 
Morocco,  with  the  assent  of  its  ruler,  covers  the  whole 
of  that  country,  as  evidenced  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  March,  1912,  a  copy  of  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
transmitting  to  you  on  January  3,  1913.  The  Spanish 
rights  are  mentioned  in  it  (Article  1)  as  being  to  be  de- 
fined by  an  agreement  between  the  Governments,  not  of 
Morocco,  but  of  France  and  of  Spain.  Every  Power,  Snain 
included,  has  recognized  that  our  Protectorate  was  co- 
extensive with  the  total  area  of  Morocco. 

This  note  thus  makes  the  point  that  France  may 
choose  to  engage  in  international  acts  with  respect 
to  Morocco  in  its  own  right  and  capacity,  without 
regard  to  its  capacity  as  Protector  of  Morocco. 

In  a  comparable  situation,  in  the  convention 
concluded  by  France  and  Great  Britain  on  July 
29, 1937  ( Annex  B)  ,4  it  was  stated  in  the  first  para- 

8  Not  here  printed ;  see  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  1911,  p.  1095. 

*  Not  here  printed.  See  Command  Paper  No.  5538,  Con- 
vention between  His  Majesty  in  respect  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  president  of  the  French  republic  for  the 
abolition  of  capitulations  in  Morocco  and  Zanzibar  [with 
Protocol  of  signature,  minute,  and  exchanges  of  notes], 
London,  July  29, 1937. 
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raph  of  the  preamble  that  the  President  of  the 
rench  Republic  was  "acting  in  his  own  name  and 
n  behalf  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Morocco." 
a  the  latter  case,  therefore,  the  French  Govern- 
lent  made  it  clear  that  its  international  act  in  con- 
luding  the  convention  was  intended  to  and  did 
ind  Morocco. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  also  draws 
ttention  to  the  case  concerning  phosphates  in 
forocco  (Italy/France,  before  the  Permanent 
Jourt  of  International  Justice) .  In  its  applica- 
ion,  the  Government  of  Italy  requested  that  the 
}ourt  "notify  the  present  Application,  in  con- 
ormity  with  Article  40,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Court's  Statute,  to  the  Government  of  the  French 
tepublic,  as  such,  and  as  Protector  of  Mo- 
occo  .  .  ."  Case  Concerning  Phosphates  in  Mo- 
occo  (Italy/France),  Series  C,  No.  84,  p.  15 
1936). 

Should  the  determination  of  the  Court,  in  dis- 
losing  of  this  preliminary  objection,  be  otherwise 
han  that  both  the  State  of  Morocco  and  the  French 
lepublic,  in  its  own  right  and  capacity  and  as 
Protector  of  Morocco,  are  parties  to  the  present 
:ase  and  would  be  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the 
}ourt  on  the  merits,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  wish  to  consider  the  inclusion  of  a 
:ounterclaim  or  counterclaims  in  its  Counter- 
Memorial,  pursuant  to  article  63  of  the  Rules  of 
I!ourt.  Should  it  be  determined,  pursuant  to  that 
irticle,  that  under  such  circumstances  a  counter- 
ilaim  of  this  character  could  not  be  joined  to  the 
)riginal  proceedings,  the  Government  of  the 
[Jnited  States  would  have  to  consider  what  other 
jteps  it  must  take  to  safeguard  its  rights  and  im- 
prests. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  desires  to 
nake  the  following  submissions  to  the  Court : 

V1AY  IT  PLEASE  THE  COURT : 

(1)  To  communicate  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  the  present  preliminary  objec- 
tion ; 

(2)  To  note  that  the  proceedings  on  the  merits 
have  been  suspended ; 

(3)  To  decide  whether  the  party  or  parties  in 
whose  name  and  on  whose  behalf  the  present  pro- 
ceedings have  been  instituted  consist  of 

(a)  The  French  Republic  in  its  own  right  and 
capacity, 

(b)  The  French  Republic  as  Protector  of  Mo- 
rocco on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Morocco,  or 

(c)  The  French  Republic  in  its  own  right  and 
capacity  and  as  Protector  of  Morocco  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Morocco ; 

(4)  To  determine,  in  the  event  that  the  answer 
to  (3)  above  is  other  than  as  stated  in  (c),  whether 
under  article  63  of  the  Rules  of  Court  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  be  entitled  to 
present  a  counterclaim  or  counterclaims  designed 
to  ensure  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  on  the 
merits  would  be  binding  on  the  State  of  Morocco 
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and  on  the  French  Republic  both  in  its  own  right 
and  capacity  and  as  Protector  of  Morocco ; 

(5)  To  note  that,  pending  a  decision  by  the 
Court  on  this  preliminary  objection  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  position  which  the  United  States 
may  believe  it  necessary  to  take  in  light  of  the  de- 
cision, the  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
serves all  rights  it  now  possesses,  including  the 
right  to  file  further  preliminary  objections. 

Adrian  S.  Fisher 

Agent  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

of  America 

June  15,  1951 


Atomic  Energy  Commission  Enlarges 
Radioisotope  Export  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  by  AEG  July  15] 

To  assist  in  extending  the  scope  of  international 
cooperation  in  science,  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  today  enlarged  its  radioisotope  ex- 
port program  to  include  all  radioactive  materials 
now  sold  in  this  country  on  an  unrestricted  basis, 
and  for  the  first  time  made  U.S.-produced  radio- 
isotopes available  to  foreign  users  for  industrial 
research  and  applications. 

The  action  today  increases  the  number  of  U.S.- 
produced  isotopes  available  to  buyers  in  foreign 
countries  from  26  to  99.  Among  the  more  useful 
of  the  newly-available  isotopes  are  Cesium-137, 
Yttrium-91,  Selenium-75,  and  Tantalum-182, 
which  all  have  valuable  applications  in  industrial 
research;  Chromium-51,  Nickel-59  and  -63,  and 
Tungsten-185,  which  are  useful  in  metallurgical 
research,  and  Rubidium-86,  which  is  a  valuable 
substitute  for  the  shorter-lived  Sodium-24  and 
Potassium-42  in  agricultural  research. 

Today's  action  also  for  the  first  time  permits 
American  manufacturers  to  export  radioactive 
thickness  gages,  which  are  finding  increasing  ap- 
plication in  a  number  of  different  industrial  proc- 

GSSGS. 

The  U.S.  radioisotope  export  program  has  been 
in  effect  since  September  3,  1947.  Since  then  34 
countries  have  completed  arrangements  to  receive 
these  radioactive  substances  and  shipments  of  the 
26  varieties  of  isotopes  available  have  been  made 
to  30  of  these  for  use  in  scientific  and  medical 
research  and  medical  therapy. 

The  nations  which  have  received  shipments  up 
to  the  present  are  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Iceland,  India,  Italy, 
Japan,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Spam,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom,   and  Uruguay.    In   addition, 
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Guatemala,  Ireland,  Israel,  and  Portugal  have 
made  arrangements  to  receive  isotopes  but  have 
not  yet  placed  orders. 

To  date,  more  than  1,000  shipments  of  U.S. 
isotopes  have  been  made  to  foreign  nations. 
The  largest  users  have  been  Australia,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  isotopes  most  in  demand  in  foreign  coun- 
tries have  been  Phosphorus-32,  Iodine- 131,  and 
Carbon- 14.  Phosphorus-32  is  useful  in  agricul- 
ture and  medicine,  notably  to  determine  the  most 
efficient  ways  of  using  fertilizer,  to  locate  brain 
tumors,  and  as  a  palliative  treatment  for  certain 
types  of  leukemia.  Iodine-131  is  useful  in  medi- 
cine, notably  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
thyroid  disorders  and  the  treatment  of  thyroid 
cancer.  Carbon-14  is  useful  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent fields,  including  particularly  the  study  of  plant 
and  animal  physiology. 

In  announcing  today's  action,  the  Commission 
said: 

Our  principal  reason  for  enlarging  the  radioisotope  ex- 
port program  at  this  time  is  the  very  high  degree  of 
success  with  which  the  program  has  been  operated  in 
the  past  and  the  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from 
the  wide-spread  use  of  isotopes  throughout  the  world. 
Isotopes  produced  in  the  United  States  have  been  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  scientists  of  foreign  lands 
and  the  work  accomplished  with  them  is  contributing 
importantly  to  the  welfare  of  all  peoples. 

There  is  nothing  secret  or  evil  about  radioisotopes  in 
the  forms  in  which  they  are  sold  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  While  their  utilization  cannot  significantly  ad- 
vance the  atomic  energy  programs  of  nations,  they  can 
contribute,  and  are  contributing,  significantly  to  advance- 
ments in  basic  science,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  indus- 
try. As  of  today,  isotopes  constitute  the  single  most  im- 
portant contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  peacetime 
welfare. 

Enlargement  of  our  isotope  export  program  is,  we  feel, 
in  keeping  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
which  calls  for  aid  to  foreign  nations  in  peaceful  devel- 
opment, and,  even  in  the  absence  of  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy,  constitutes  a  field  in  which  inter- 
national cooperation  can  be  increased. 

The  new  isotope  program  also  permits  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  which  produces  most 
U.S.  radioisotopes,  to  provide  special  irradiation 
services  to  scientists  of  other  nations.  Under  this 
program,  foreign  scientists  may  send  special  ma- 
terials to  Oak  Ridge  to  be  made  radioactive  by 
exposure  to  the  intense  neutron  radiation  in  the 
nuclear  reactor  there. 

The  number  of  foreign  scientists  who  are 
familiar  with  isotope  research  techniques  has  been 
increased  considerably  in  recent  years,  partly 
through  attendance  by  scientists  of  other  nations 
at  the  Isotope  School  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Studies  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

The  radioisotopes  that  can  now  be  exported 
under  the  newly-enlarged  program  are  as  follows 
(asterisks  mark  those  that  were  previously  avail- 
able) : 


Antimony  122, 124,  125* 

Argon  37 

Arsenic  76*,  77* 

Barium  131,  137,  140 

Bismuth  210 

Bromine  82* 

Cadmium  109,  115    (2.3d), 

115  (43d) 
Calcium  45* 
Carbon  14* 
Cerium  141,  143,  144 
Cesium  131,  134,  137 
Chlorine  36* 
Chromium  51 
Cobalt  60* 
Copper  64* 
Europium  152,  154 
Gallium  72 
Germanium  71,  77 
Gold  197,  198*,  199 
Hafnium  181 
Indium  114 
Iodine  131* 
Iridium  192,  194 
Iron  55*,  59* 
Lanthanum  140 
Mercury  197,  203* 
Molybdenum  99 
Neodymium  147 
Nickel  59,  63 
Niobium  95 


Osmium  185, 191, 193 
Palladium  103,  109 
Phosphorus  32* 
Platinum  197 
Polonium  210 
Potassium  42* 
Praseodymium     142,     143, 

144 
Promethium  147,  149 
Rhenium  186,  188 
Rhodium  105,  106 
Rubidium  86 
Ruthenium  97,  103,  106 
Samarium  153 
Scandium  46* 
Selenium  75 
Silver  110*,  111* 
Sodium  24* 
Strontium  89*,  90* 
Sulfur  35* 
Tantalum  182 
Technetium  97,  99 
Tellurium  127,  129,  131 
Thallium  204 
Tin  113*,  121,  123* 
Wolfram  185, 187 
Xenon  131 
Yttrium  90,  91 
Zinc  65*,  69 
Zirconium  95,  97 


These  include  all  isotopes  distributed  in  the  U.S. 
on  an  unrestricted  basis.  One  isotope  distributed 
in  the  U.S.  on  a  limited  basis — hydrogen-3 
(tritium) — is  not  available  for  export. 

In  order  to  buy  U.S. -produced  isotopes,  foreign 
users  must  agree  (1)  to  furnish  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  upon  request,  or  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  results  of  progress 
obtained  with  the  use  of  radioisotopes  procured 
from  its  facilities;  and  (2)  to  facilitate  exchange 
of  information  and  visits,  relative  to  work  with 
radioisotopes,  between  qualified  scientists,  with- 
out regard  to  nationality,  in  accordance  with  nor- 
mal scientific  practice.  Foreign  purchases  of 
U.S. -produced  isotopes  must  be  made  through  a 
representative  in  the  United  States  who  has  been 
designated  by  the  foreign  government  to  handle 
all  matters  connected  with  isotope  shipments  to 
that  country. 

If  and  when  the  demand  for  any  particular 
U.S.-produced  isotope  exceeds  the  supply,  no  for- 
eign orders  will  be  filled  until  all  domestic  appli- 
cations have  been  taken  care  of. 

The  procedures  which  foreign  buyers  must  use 
in  ordering  isotopes  from  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  information  on  the  procedures  U.S.  buyers 
must  use  in  ordering  isotopes  from  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  described  in  the  1951 
Isotopes  Catalog,  available  from  the  AEC  Iso- 
topes Division,  Export-Import  Branch,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn. 
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'he  United  Nations  and  the  United  States— July  1951 


?y  Ambassador  Ernest  A.  Gross 

Jejmty  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.1 


There  could  hardly  be  a  more  fitting  moment 
han  this  in  which  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
Jnited  Nations— and  what  it  means  to  the  Ameri- 
:an  people. 

The  scope  of  events  now  taking  place  cannot 
)e  fully  assessed  by  our  own  generation.  But 
here  are  some  essential  facts  which  can  be  judged 
low  as  clearly  as  they  will  be  by  future  historians. 

Korea  is  not  at  all  the  first  attempt  in  history 
:o  meet  the  threat  of  imperialism  and  of  a  de- 
generate ideology.  Frequently,  men  have  con- 
Fronted  an  aggressive  imperialism  seeking  world 
domination.  Barbarism  has  often  marched  up 
;o  the  gates  of  freedom.  However,  Korea  is  the 
first  attempt  the  world  community  has  ever  made 
:o  organize  against  such  a  challenge  through  col- 
lective action  of  the  whole. 

Our  times  are  therefore  unique  in  the  history 
of  man's  struggle  for  security.  But  the  question 
is,  What  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  effective 
collective  action?  We  correctly  think  of  security 
now  primarily  in  terms  of  the  struggle  with  Com- 
munist imperialism.  But  we  should  not  concen- 
trate our  attention  too  exclusively  on  their 
familiar  procedures :  aggression,  displays  of  force, 
and  subversion.  I  stress  another  source  of  the 
great  danger. 

The  strategic  political  frontiers  are  vital  and 
must  be  guarded.  However,  the  victim  and  the 
target  of  the  Iron  Curtain  system  is  the  individ- 
ual. The  strategic  frontiers  of  the  free  world  are 
the  mind9  of  free  men.  I  would  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  by  asking  you  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  world  we  live  in  today  and  the  means  used 
by  the  Communists  to  achieve  their  goal  of  world 
conquest. 

We  are  cradled  in  the  American  way  of  life. 
How  easy  it  is  for  us  not  to  know — and  how  often 
we  forget — the  facts  of  other  ways  of  life.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
world  subsist  on  a  diet  inadequate  under  any 

'Address  made  before  the  University  of  Virginia  In- 
stitute of  Public  Affairs,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  July  13 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
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standard.  More  than  one-half  are  illiterate— 
without  the  elementary  knowledge  we  demand 
of  our  7-  and  8-year  old  children.  A  small  minor- 
ity lives  under  truly  democratic  governments. 

The  Soviet  leaders  and  their  satellites  survey 
important  sections  of  the  outside  world  in  which 
the  minds  of  men  are  full  of  tension  and  fear.  In 
addition  to  suffering  from  hunger  and  poverty, 
large  numbers  of  people  look  darkly  through  the 
hang-over  of  a  recent  colonialism.  There  are  the 
people  of  the  new  states — proud  and  insecure— 
whose  primary  concern  is  to  achieve  domestic 
stability  and  a  fitting  place  in  the  community  of 
nations.  The  menace  of  some  seemingly  remote 
aggression  is  for  them  a  very  distant  drum.  Their 
concern  is  more  often  the  threat  from  across  the 
frontier  or  even  from  within.  These  states  and 
their  peoples  look  toward  the  United  Nations  to 
preserve  them  from  dangers  they  perceive  close 
to  their  own  doorsteps. 

Countless  millions  who  aspire  to  what  the 
Charter  describes  as  "better  standards  of  life  in 
larger  freedom"  have  yet  to  take  the  first  steps  on 
the  road  that  leads  away  from  the  false  promise 
of  communism.  We  must  remember  that  these 
people  frequently  do  not  embrace  Communist 
slavery  of  their  own  free  will. 

I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  recount  in  detail 
the  major  problems  with  which  the  United  Nations 
dealt  prior  to  Korea,  and  the  successes  it  achieved. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  greatest 
of  these  successes  were  those  involving  disputes 
between  members  of  the  free  world.  And  some  of 
the  disputes  which  are  now  before  the  United 
Nations  threaten  to  explode  into  conflicts  of  a  sort 
which  have  often  before  in  history  led  to  major 
wars. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  to  speak  of  the  "free 
world."  But  I  think  it  is  important  to  agree  upon 
a  definition  of  that  term,  otherwise  we  run  a 
serious  risk  of  resting  upon  a  comfortable  illusion 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  magic  formula  or  ritual 
which  binds  together  all  anti-Communist  govern- 
ments and  peoples. 
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U.S.  and  U.N.  Share  Common  Goals 

There  is  no  such  formula  or  ritual.  But  there 
is  a  bond,  and  it  is  of  decisive  importance  to  our 
own  security  to  understand  what  that  bond  is. 

To  my  mind,  the  key  to  understanding  is  the 
similarity  between  the  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  preamble  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  I  refer  to  sub- 
stance rather  than  language — to  the  objectives  for 
which  men  live  and  die. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  established  a 
constitution  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

The  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  established 
a  charter  to  unite  the  strength  to  create  conditions 
under  which  justice  can  be  maintained,  to  insure 
international  peace  and  security,  to  provide  for 
common  defense  against  aggression,  to  promote 
social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life,  to 
reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights. 
These  are  the  common  elements:  justice,  peace, 
common  defense,  promotion  of  welfare  and  lib- 
erty.    The  parallel  is  of  course  not  accidental. 

The  "free  world"  comprises  those  peoples  which 
support  and  wish  loyally  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  other  common  denominator. 

Certainly  individual  men  and  women  every- 
where aspire  to  these  purposes.  The  tragedy  of 
the  slave  world  is  the  forcible  suppression  of 
human  aspirations.  But  what  characterizes  the 
free  world  and  constitutes  its  only  valid  definition 
is  common  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Men  everywhere  who 
are  free  to  think  for  themselves  know  that  these 
also  are  our  fundamental  principles. 

This  truth  has  for  us  such  a  momentous  signifi- 
cance that  I  believe  we  would  fail  to  realize  it  only 
at  the  gravest  risk  to  our  security.  For  what 
must  concern  us,  along  with  our  own  national 
integrity  and  well-being,  is  to  prevent  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  world  and  the  subjection  of  men 
to  the  new  barbarism.  This  would  inevitably 
happen  if  the  one  common  bond  of  the  free  world 
were  to  be  destroyed. 

The  Soviet  leaders  who  signed  the  Covenant  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  in  San  Francisco  in 
1945  soon  learned  that  they  had  subscribed  to  a 
set  of  principles  and  joined  an  organization  which 
could  not  be  deformed  into  an  instrument  of  Soviet 
control.  The  record  of  their  relationship  to  the 
Organization  since  1945  is  a  record  of  obstruction, 
nonparticipation,  walk-out,  and  finally,  in  the  case 
of  Korea,  overt  aggression  against  the  Charter. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  which  we  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  have  frequently 
observed  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  usually  at- 
tacked actions  of  which  they  did  not  approve  by 
asserting  that  such  actions  were  "contrary  to  the 
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Charter"  or  "illegal  under  the  Charter."  This 
we  have  felt  to  be  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the 
moral  strength  of  United  Nations  principles 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scriptures,  leads  an 
unwilling  devil  to  quote  them.  Beyond  this,  it 
has  a  great  political  significance.  It  reveals  the 
awareness  of  the  Kremlin  that  in  large  and  im- 
portant areas  of  the  world  encompassed  in  their 
plan  of  conquest,  principles  of  the  Charter  have 
a  solid  and  enduring  appeal  to  the  minds  of  men. 

U.S.  Integrity  Important  to  World  Security 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of  this  matter 
which  relates  most  directly  to  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  our  own  foreign  policy.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  aware  that  the 
greatest  single  force  in  the  world  today  is  the  force 
of  American  public  opinion.  But  we  do  not  al- 
ways realize  the  extent  to  which  many  foreign 
governments  formulate  their  own  policies  and 
make  decisions  vital  to  their  own  national  security 
on  the  basis  of  their  peoples'  faith  and  confidence 
in  our  integrity.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  pride 
to  your  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  to  observe 
this  in  our  constant  dealings  with  representatives 
of  other  members  of  the  free  world. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
fact  than  are  the  leaders  of  international  com- 
munism. They  act  on  the  basis  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  upon  their  own  road  to  world  conquest 
is  the  confidence  of  large  populations  all  over  the 
world  in  our  continued  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
single  us  out  for  special  attack  and  accuse  us 
through  all  their  propaganda  devices  of  com- 
mitting wrongs  against  the  Charter  of  which  in 
fact  they  themselves  are  guilty. 

I  do  not  think  many  people  are  fooled  by  this 
technique.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  who  fail 
to  realize  how  essential  it  is  for  us  to  retain  the 
confidence  which  has  been  so  spontaneously  and 
generally  reposed  in  us  as  the  primary  guardians 
of  the  Charter. 

The  importance  of  retaining  this  confidence 
must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  nature  of  the 
world  in  which  Communists  seek  to  accomplish 
their  objectives.  It  must  be  appraised  on  the  basis 
of  the  aspirations  which  all  men  share  as  human 
beings:  aspirations  which  Communist  leadership 
constantly  attempts  to  betray  and  to  subvert. 

All  men  wish  for  economic  improvement.  In 
terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  this  must  be 
defined  as  cooperative  action  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving standards  of  life  of  people  everywhere. 
The  only  answer  to  the  false  promises  of  the  Krem- 
lin is  the  cold  record  of  practical  accomplishment. 
This  necessarily  involves  for  us  the  most  mature 
participation  in  international  programs  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  technical  assistance  which 
take  fully  into  account  priorities  of  effort,  sound 
allocation  of  our  large  but  limited  resources  and 
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nergies,  and  the  most  effective  possible  adminis- 
rative  procedures. 

Programs  of  mutual  economic  assistance  for  the 
ree  world  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  arsenal  of 
defense  as  are  our  military  defense  programs  them- 
elves.  The  question  is  not  one  of  choice  between 
hem,  but  of  the  wisest  execution  of  both. 

Men  also  everywhere  aspire  to  freedom.  Our 
eadership  must  also  necessarily  be  in  the  direction 
if  promoting  increased  observance  and  applica- 
ion  of  fundamental  human  rights  and  individual 
iberties.  The  closed  Communist  system  has  not 
»een  able  to  conceal  even  from  the  least  informed 
he  true  nature  and  significance  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
ain. 

ron  Curtain  Is  Means  of  Enslavement 

The  minds  of  men  are  enslaved  and  corrupted 
hrough  the  device  of  the  Iron  Curtain  even  more 
ban  by  the  lash  or  the  concentration  camp.  The 
Kremlin  rulers  cannot  expect  to  gain  the  world's 
lonfidence  so  long  as  they  isolate  men's  minds 
)y  vast  radio  jamming  operations,  by  rigid  press 
jensorship,  and  by  prohibiting  the  circulation  of 
jeople  and  of  the  media  of  public  information. 
Ban  the  Cominf  orm  leaders  doubt  that  their  pres- 
et course  is  a  swamp,  breeding  suspicion,  fear, 
md  mounting  tension? 

The  Iron  Curtain  is  the  complete  negation  of 
me  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  the 
United  Nations :  the  principle  of  communication 
)f  ideas  and  of  information. 

We  hear  talk  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of 
'co-existence."  The  concept  of  "co-existence"  is 
i  cold  and  a  blind  thing.  It  creates  in  my  mind  a 
vision  of  convicts  in  cell  blocks.  People  do  not 
aormally  boast  of  their  willingness  to  allow  mem- 
bers of  their  community  to  "co-exist"  with  them. 
We  take  this  for  granted  in  our  own  society,  and 
we,  have  stern  laws  enforcing  such  a  primitive  and 
elementary  right.  What  we  are  proud  of  is  the 
friendly,  mutual,  and  constructive  way  of  life 
which  builds  a  better  existence,  not  a  mere  "co- 
existence." 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  looks  toward 
cooperation,  rather  than  mere  co-existence ;  toward 
harmonizing  actions  of  nations  for  better  exist- 
ences for  all — not  in  keeping  communities  whirl- 
ing in  fixed  orbits  separated  by  vacuums  of  space. 

In  addition  to  the  aspirations  for  economic  im- 
provement and  wider  observance  of  human  rights 
and  individual  freedoms,  men  everywhere  aspire 
for  security  in  their  countries  and  in  their  homes. 
There  is  no  alternative  to  collective  action  for  the 
achievement  of  security.  The  opposite  of  collec- 
tive security  is  complete  insecurity. 

The  effort  of  the  people  of  the  free  world  to 
march  toward  these  goals,  to  fulfill  these  aspira- 
tions, is  the  unrelenting  target  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  decisive 
significance  of  Korea. 

July  30,    1957 


Korea  Jolted  Communist  Plan  of  Conquest 

The  Communist  imperialists  undertook  this 
enormous  risk  and  engaged  upon  a  course  of  dis- 
astrous folly  because  the  free  world  was  making 
progress  and  the  United  Nations  represented  the 
organizational  expression  of  that  progress.  The 
Communist  master  plan  of  aggression  could  not 
hope  to  succeed  without  breaking  the  will  to  resist 
and  weakening  the  means  of  resistance  which  are 
found  under  the  flag  of  collective  action. 

Whether  or  not  an  armistice  issues  from  the 
negotiations  now  in  progress,  the  world  has  suc- 
ceeded under  our  leadership  in  frustrating  an 
overt  Communist  attempt  to  demolish  the  United 
Nations  collective  security  system.  The  spon- 
taneous reaction  of  the  free  world  to  the  Korean 
aggression  must  have  shocked  those  who  believed 
they  could  terrorize  the  United  Nations  into 
helplessness. 

Everyone,  no  matter  how  immured  behind 
iron  curtains  and  stone  walls,  must  now  be  aware 
that  aggression  has  not  been  tolerated  and  that  the 
free  world  has  shown  its  determination  to  repel 
it.  There  should  be  no  more  tragic  Communist 
miscalculations  as  the  one  which  occurred  on 
June  25,  1950. 

The  United  States  Government  is  confident  that 
the  people  of  the  United  Nations  will  not  forsake 
the  people  of  Korea  whose  land  has  been  devas- 
tated by  the  ruthless  and  unprovoked  aggression 
of  June  25.  Nor  should  there  be  any  illusion  that 
the  United  Nations  will  surrender  its  often  stated 
policy  for  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic 
Korea  established  by  the  people  of  Korea. 

The  Communist  master  plan  for  world  conquest 
undoubtedly  has  been  seriously  jolted  and  set  back 
by  the  United  Nations  action  in  Korea.  There 
is  of  course  no  evidence  to  justify  the  belief  that 
the  plan  has  been  abandoned  or  seriously  modified. 
The  strength  of  the  United  Nations  is  growing  but 
we  must  not  permit  that  strength  to  be  dissipated 
and  along  with  it  the  moral  unity  of  the  free  world. 

What  do  these  facts  mean  to  the  United  States  ? 
They  seem  to  me  to  yield  at  least  one  inescapable 
conclusion.  Turn  in  whatever  direction  we  will, 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  will  remain 
the  concrete  expression  of  the  aspirations  of  men 
and  of  their  hope  for  security.  The  only  question 
is  whether  these  aspirations  and  hopes  will  come 
to  fruition — however  gradually — under  our  lead- 
ership or  whether  they  will  be  subverted  and 
stunted  to  the  false  leadership  of  international 
communism. 

The  minds  of  free  men  will  either  be  mobilized 
under  the  leadership  of  those  who  support  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  or  be  regimented 
under  the  leadership  of  those  who  negate  those 
principles. 

We  can  be  certain  of  this  at  least.  There  will  be 
leadership,  and  the  choice  of  who  the  leader  shall 
be  is  ours  to  make. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Invites  50  Nations  To  Sign  Peace  Treaty  With  Japan 


[Released  to  the  press  July  20] 


The  United  States,  as  the  host  Government,  ex- 
tended to  50  nations  at  war  with  Japan  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  a  conference  at  San  Francisco  on 
September  4,  1951,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan. 

The  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the  follow- 
ing nations  at  war  with  Japan : 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burma 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

The  Protocol  referred  to  in  the  invitation  deals 
with  technical  matters  relating  to  the  extension 
of  time  for  the  enforcement  of  prewar  private 
contracts  and  negotiable  instruments,  insurance 
contracts,  etc.,  and  is  available  for  signature  by 
such  countries  as  prefer  to  deal  with  these  matters 
by  international  convention  rather  than  by  their 
own  private  law.  Many  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  prefer  to  rely  upon  their  own  nego- 
tiable instruments  laws  and  judicial  precedents. 
The  Protocol  is  thus  optional  and  will  probably 
only  be  availed  of  to  a  limited  extent.     The  Proto- 


Iraq 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Poland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

The  Netherlands 

The  Philippines 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist  Republics 
United  Kingdom 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


col  does  not  have  to  be  signed  at  San  Francisco  but 
remains  open  indefinitely  for  signature. 

Copies  of  the  revised  text  of  the  Draft  Treaty, 
dated  July  20,  and  two  Declarations  by  Japan  are 
annexed  to  the  invitation.1 

The  text  of  the  invitation  follows : 

The  Government  of  the  United  'States  of  America  and 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  two  copies  of  a  draft  of 
peace  treaty  with  Japan,  of  two  Declarations  by  Japan, 
and  of  a  Protocol.  The  draft  Peace  Treaty  and  the  two 
Declarations  have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  earlier 
drafts  and  observations  thereon  by  countries  which  were 
actively  concerned  in  the  Japanese  war.  The  draft  Proto- 
col which  is  open  for  signature  at  any  time  has  been 
proposed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  is  circulated  for  the  information  and  com- 
ment of  those  countries  whose  domestic  law  permits  them 
to  sign  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  enclosed  draft  Treaty 
and  Declarations  combine  and  reconcile,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  the  point  of  view  of  all  the  Allied  Powers 
which  were  at  war  with  Japan  and  will  establish,  with 
Japan,  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
be  happy  to  receive  comments  on  the  enclosed  draft,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  promptly  as  is  convenient.  After 
receipt  of  these  comments  they  propose  to  circulate  a 
final  text  of  the  Peace  Treaty  on  August  13,  1951. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
the  honor  to  invite  your  Government  to  a  Conference 
for  conclusion  and  signature  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan  on  the  terms  of  that  text.  The  Conference  will 
convene  at  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.,  on  September  4,  1951. 

Concurrent  and  identical  invitations  are  being  sent  to 
the  other  Allied  Powers  at  war  with  Japan,  except  where 
special  circumstances  exist. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  advised  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that  it  will  be  repre- 
sented at  San  Francisco  by  duly  accredited  delegates  em- 
powered to  sign  the  Treaty  and  Declarations  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Japan. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  your  Government  will,  in  due 
course,  notify  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Washington,  D.  C,  whether  it  accepts  this 
invitation. 

Any  inquiries  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Confer- 

1  Bulletin  of  July  23, 1951,  p.  132. 
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ice  and  the  provision  of  facilities  for  duly  accredited 
elevates,  their  advisers  and  staff,  may  be  addressed 
>  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department 
f  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


►resident  Names  U.S.  Delegates 

"o  Conclude  Peace,  Security  Treaties 

Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  July  20] 

The  President  named  the  United  States  delega- 
ions  to  conclude  the  contemplated  Treaty  of 
»eace  with  Japan,  the  Security  Treaty  of  Aus- 
ralia,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States,  and 
he  United  States-Japan  Security  Treaty. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  John  Foster  Dulles, 
ogether  with  Senator  Tom  Connally  and  Senator 
Llexander  Wiley,  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member,  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  will  be  members  of  all  three  delega- 
ions,  with  plenipotentiary  powers.  Additional 
lelegates  with  power  to  act  as  alternates  to  those 
hove  named  will  be : 

For  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty : 

Senators  John  J.  Sparkman,  H.  Alexander  Smith,  Wal- 
er  F.  George,  and  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  the  members 
if  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Far 
eastern  Affairs,  and  Representatives  James  P.  Richards, 
Chairman,  and  John  M.  Vorys,  Minority  Member  of  the 
louse  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

For  the  Australia-New  Zealand-United  States 
security  Treaty : 

Senators  John  J.  Sparkman,  H.  Alexander  Smith,  Wal- 
ler F.  George,  and  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  the  Members 
)f  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  and  Representatives  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Salter  H.  Judd,  the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Far  Eastern  Sub- 
committee. 

For  the  United  States-Japan  Security  Treaty : 

Senators  Richard  B.  Russell  and  Styles  Bridges,  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  member,  of  the  Senate 
brined  Services  Committee,  Senators  John  J.  Sparkman 
ind  H.  Alexander  "Smith,  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  Representatives 
2arl  Vinson  and  Dewey  Short,  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 


Deputies'  Meeting  Strengthened 
Western  Powers 

Statement  by  Ambassador  at  Large 
Philip  C.  Jessup 1 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
four-power  deputies  at  the  Palais  Rose  in  Paris. 

'Made  on  "Battle  Report"  over  NBC  Television  Net- 
work on  July  20  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

July  30,   1951 


These  meetings  in  Paris  were  merely  one  of  the 
stages  in  the  continuing  difficult  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
free  world  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  other.  Some  results  of  the  meetings  are 
already  clear;  others  may  become  apparent  later. 
Since  my  return  I  have  been  asked  many  times 
just  why  we  went  to  Paris.  In  the  broad  sense,  it 
is  accurate  to  say  that  we  went  to  Paris  to  see  if 
the  Russians  were  ready  to  enter  into  honest  nego- 
tiation on  at  least  some  of  the  issues  which  split 
the  world  today. 

These  issues  stem  from  the  aggressive  policies 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  pursued  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

These  Soviet  policies,  backed  by  excessively 
large  armed  forces,  have  posed  a  clear  danger  to 
the  security  of  the  free  nations — a  danger  which 
became  even  more  acute  with  the  flagrant  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Korea.  Faced  with  this  de- 
liberate and  unprovoked  violation  of  peace,  the 
free  nations  intensified  their  efforts  to  build  ef- 
fective defenses,  both  individually  and  within  the 
collective  framework  set  up  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

At  Paris  the  deputies  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  were  assigned  a  relatively 
simple  task  by  their  governments.  We  were  to 
meet  with  the  Soviet  delegate  and  agree  upon  a 
straightforward  list  of  problems  at  issue  among 
the  four  powers  with  relation  to  the  situation  in 
Europe.  This  list  of  problems  was  then  to  be  used 
as  the  agenda  for  a  later  meeting  of  the  four  For- 
eign Ministers. 

We  were  instructed  to  ask  that  these  problems  be 
stated  fairly  and  impartially.  Beyond  this,  the 
Western  deputies  sought  to  impose  no  conditions 
upon  their  Soviet  colleague.  Our  task  was  to 
indicate  the  complete  willingness  of  our  govern- 
ments to  enter  into  honest  negotiation  toward  es- 
tablishment of  a  genuine  and  just  world  peace. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  after  4  months  and  73 
meetings,  we  were  unable  to  report  any  indication 
of  a  similar  willingness  upon  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Soviet  deputy  apparently 
had  no  idea  except  to  use  the  Palais  Rose  as  a 
sounding  board  for  Cominform  propaganda.  He 
sought  constantly  to  indict  the  free  nations  for 
their  efforts  to  defend  themselves.  He  seemed  to 
insist  that  the  free  nations  should  agree  to  bargain 
away  their  right  to  self-defense.  For  example, 
he  contended  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
an  aggressive  pact,  which  threatened  the  security 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  pointed  out  that  no  nation  need  fear  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  unless  it  had  aggressive 
designs  against  one  of  the  member  states.  This 
simple  statement  of  obvious  fact,  based  upon  the 
treaty  itself,  had  no  effect  upon  the  Soviet  dele- 
gate.   He  continued  to  throw  up  his  propaganda 
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smokescreen  and  to  hamstring  the  work  of  the 
conference. 

After  the  most  exhaustive  efforts  we  were  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  using 
the  Paris  meetings  solely  in  an  effort  to  hamper 
the  defense  effort  of  the  free  nations.  The  Soviet 
delegate  sought  to  throw  doubt  on  our  honest 
motives ;  he  sought  to  divide  us  and  to  confuse  us. 

He  failed.  The  Western  Powers  emerged 
from  the  Paris  meetings  more  closely  united  than 
ever,  and  with  stronger  support  from  their  free 
allies.  Public  opinion,  especially  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, strongly  condemned  the  Kremlin  for  its 
stubborn  opposition,  and  gave  fresh  strength  to 
the  collective  defense  efforts  of  the  Atlantic 
Community. 


The  Paris  meetings  have  now  passed  into  his- 
tory— another  chapter  in  our  continuing  effort  to 
establish  a  just  peace  through  honorable  means 
and  without  the  horror  of  war. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  other  such 
meetings.  The  mounting  strength  of  the  free 
world  must  eventually  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  aggression  will  not  pay. 

We  closed  no  doors  at  Paris.  Before  the  meet- 
ings ended,  we  invited  the  Soviet  Union,  together 
with  Britain  and  France,  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  four  Foreign  Ministers  in  Washington.  That 
invitation  is  still  open.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
opposition  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  four  Ministers 
would  be  meeting  here  next  Monday  [July  23]. 


Armistice  Negotiations  in  Korea 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  July  Jfl] 

The  Communist  delegation  at  Kaesong  has 
raised  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Korea  in  connection  with  an  armistice. 
The  United  Nations  Command  delegation  has 
stated  that  it  cannot  go  into  this  question,  which 
is  political  in  character  and  can  only  be  settled 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  governments 
concerned. 

This  is  no  theoretical  argument  as  to  whether 
the  question  is  political  or  military.  The  United 
Nations  forces  are  in  Korea  because  of  decisions 
made  by  governments  to  send  them  to  Korea  in 
response  to  a  request  by  the  United  Nations.  They 
are  there  to  repel  aggression  and  to  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

If  there  is  an  effective  armistice,  a  United  Na- 
tions force  must  remain  in  Korea  until  a  genuine 
peace  has  been  firmly  established  and  the  Korean 
people  have  assurance  that  they  can  work  out 
their  future  free  from  the  fear  of  aggression. 
The  size  of  the  United  Nations  force  remaining 
in  Korea  will  depend  upon  circumstances  and, 
particularly,  upon  the  faithfulness  with  which  an 
armistice  is  carried  out. 

Korea's  neighbors  know  that  the  presence  of 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  constitutes  no 
danger  or  threat  to  themselves.  The  repeated  ex- 
pressions of  policy  by  the  United  Nations  and, 
indeed,  the  very  nature  of  that  organization,  fur- 
nish them  entirely  adequate  guarantees  on  this 
point. 

Once  before,  foreign  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  Korea  as  a  part  of  a  U.N.  plan  to  reach  a 
final  settlement  of  the  Korean   problem.     The 


Communists  defied  this  effort  and  committed  ag- 
gression against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
Korean  people  can  be  assured  that  a  repetition  of 
this  act  will  not  be  tolerated. 


U.N.  COMMUNIQUES 


[July  16] 


Convening  for  the  fourth  time,  the  armistice  negotia- 
tions continued  at  10  a.  m.  today  [8  p.m.  July  15,  Eastern 
daylight  time]. 

All  procedural  matters  having  been  previously  agreed 
upon,  only  agenda  items  were  open  for  discussion. 

The  senior  United  Nations  Command  delegate  opened 
the  meeting,  presenting  further  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
items  on  the  agenda  proposed  by  the  United  Nations 
Command. 

After  Admiral  Joy  spent  the  best  part  of  the  morning 
presenting  the  views  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
delegation,  General  Nam  II  requested  a  2-hour  recess  to 
enable  him  to  discuss  these  views  with  his  delegation. 
Upon  reconvening,  General  Nam  II  presented  the  reac- 
tion of  his  delegation  to  the  views  of  the  United  Nations 
Command. 

The  conference  adjourned  at  1 :  55  p.  m.  after  having 
agreed  to  reconvene  at  11  a.  m.  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  17 
July. 

The  United  Nations  Command  delegation  reports  that 
some  progress  was  made  toward  the  formation  of  a  mutual 
agreed-upon  agenda. 

The  Communists  have  fulfilled  their  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  neutrality  of  the  conference  site  in  that  no 
armed  personnel  were  observed. 

The  United  Nations  Command  delegation  posed  for 
United  Nations  photographers  during  the  2-hour  recess 
and  the  Chinese-North  Korean  delegation  posed  after  the 
conference  was  over. 
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[July  17] 

Convening  at  11  a.  m.  Seoul  time  today  [9  p.m.  July  16, 
Eastern  daylight  time],  the  fifth  session  of  the  Korean 
armistice  negotiations  was  opened  by  the  North  Korean 
and  Chinese  senior  delegate. 

Most  of  the  time  of  the  morning  session  was  taken  up 
by  discussion  of  the  items  of  the  agenda  proposed  by 
the  United  Nations  Command  with  both  senior  delegates 
participating.  In  addition,  clarification  of  definitions 
and  translations  took  considerable  time. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  conference  was  more 
formal  with  the  North  Korean  senior  delegate  elucidating 
and  explaining  details  of  his  proposed  agenda.  Both  the 
English  and  Chinese  translations  appear  to  have  been 
prepared  in  advance. 

The  United  Nations  Command  delegation  felt  that  some 
progress  may  be  recorded  in  the  conference  discussions. 

The  fifth  session  adjourned  at  2 :  35  p.m.  until  10  a.m. 
Seoul  time,  18  July  1951. 


[July  18] 

The  sixth  session  of  armistice  negotiations  which  con- 
vened at  9 :  58  this  morning,  Seoul  time  [7 :  58  p.m.  July  17, 
Eastern  daylight  time],  resulted  in  some  additional 
progress  being  made  toward  the  formation  of  a  mutually 
acceptable  agenda  on  which  to  base  the  detailed  dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless,  at  least  one  major  issue  remained 
unsolved  when  the  conference  recessed  for  the  day. 
Agreement  on  the  key  point  is  essential  to  the  successful 
completion  of  the  first  phase  of  the  negotiations. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  conferences  to  their  ultimate 
goal,  the  United  Nations  senior  delegate  accepted  two 
points  presented  by  the  Communists  on  the  phraseology 
of  agenda  items,  after  placing  on  the  record  the  United 
Nations  understanding  of  their  basic  intent. 

Today's  meeting  moved  rather  ponderously,  as  had  the 
previous  meetings,  due  to  language  difficulties.  Since 
three  languages,  Chinese,  North  Korean,  and  English,  are 
used  in  the  conferences,  it  was  necessary  for  each  state- 
ment from  either  side  to  be  translated  two  times. 

Twice  during  today's  talks  recesses  were  requested. 
The  first,  a  2-hour  recess,  was  asked  by  the  North  Korean- 
Chinese  delegation  at  10 :  51  a.m.  in  order  to  study  in 
detail  a  revised  agenda  which  was  presented  by  Ad- 
miral Joy  at  the  conclusion  of  his  opening  statement  of 
the  morning. 

At  12 :  55  p.m.  the  North  Korean-Chinese  delegation  re- 
quested through  their  liaison  officer  an  additional 
30-minute  recess. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  1 :  34  p.m.  with  a 
statement  by  the  senior  Communist  delegate  which  was 
followed  by  a  detailed  exploration  by  both  sides  of  the 
points  of  issue.  At  2 :  37  p.m.  the  United  Nations  delegate 
requested  a  15-minnte  recess. 

Shortly  after  reconvening  at  2 :  54  p.m.  the  two  delega- 
tions found  an  area  of  mutual  agreement  on  phraseology 
of  the  second  major  point  accepted  during  the  day. 

The  conference  adjourned  at  3:34  p.m.  (Seoul  time) 
and  will  be  resumed  at  11  a.m.  (Seoul  time)  tomorrow, 
19  July  1951. 


[July  19] 

General  Nam  II,  North  Korean-Chinese  delegate,  opened 
the  seventh  session  of  the  armistice  negotiations  at  11  a.m. 
today  [9  p.m.  July  18,  Eastern  daylight  time]  by  request- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  United  Nations  senior  delegate 
on  the  proposed  North  Korean-Chinese  agenda. 

Admiral  Joy  reiterated  the  United  Nations  stand  that 
only  matters  of  a  military  nature  would  be  discussed. 
General  Nam  II  then  replied  with  a  statement  obviously 
prepared  in  anticipation  of  the  United  Nations  reply. 
The  North  Korean-Chinese  senior  delegate  occupied  the 
floor  for  approximately  18  minutes  and  made  it  clear  that 
their  position  was  unchanged  on  the  question  under 
debate.  About  two-thirds  of  this  time  was  spent  in  the 
translation  of  this  statement  into  English  and  Chinese. 

At  the  conclusion  of  General  Nam  II' s  statement,  Ad- 
miral Joy  suggested  a  30-minute  recess,  to  which  the 
Communist  delegation  agreed. 

After  the  recess  the  conference  continued  with  discus- 
sions of  the  same  subject.  At  1 :  22  p.m.  no  progress  had 
been  made.  It  was  agreed  to  adjourn  until  10  a.m.  ( Seoul 
time),  20  July,  1951  (Friday). 


Charges  of  Atrocities  in  Korea  Called 
Propaganda  To  Discredit  U.  N.  Action 

U.N.  doc.  S/2232 
Dated  July  6,  1951 

Letter  dated  5  July,  1951,  from  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Secretary-General 

Excellency  : 

While  President  of  the  Security  Council,  the 
Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  circulated  to 
the  members  of  the  Council  a  paper  entitled  "Re- 
port of  the  Women's  International  Commission 
for  the  Investigation  of  the  Atrocities  Committed 
by  the  United  States  and  Syngman  Rhee  Troops  in 
Korea."  x  The  charges  contained  in  the  paper  are 
false.  They  were  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of 
propaganda  designed  to  discredit  the  United  Na- 
tions effort  in  Korea.  The  purpose  of  circulating 
this  paper  under  the  guise  of  a  Security  Council 
document  is  transparent.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
the  legitimate  functions  of  the  Security  Council. 

Because  this  paper  has  been  circulated  to  the 
Security  Council  members,  I  would  ask  you,  Mr. 
Secretary-General,  to  address  this  communication 
to  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea  have  been 
and  are  under  instructions  to  observe  at  all  times 
the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  on : 

1.  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 

2.  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
wounded,  sick,  and  ship-wrecked  members  of 
armed  forces  at  sea; 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/2203,  dated  June  19,  1951. 
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3.  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war ; 

4.  the  protection  of  civilian  persons  in  time  of 
war. 

In  addition,  they  have  been  instructed  to  observe 
the  applicable  portions  of  the  Hague  Convention 
IV  of  1907  as  well  as  other  pertinent  principles 
of  international  law.  These  Conventions  and 
principles  have  been  observed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions forces. 

There  exists  a  legitimate,  impartial  organiza- 
tion of  recognized  international  standing,  one  of 
whose  functions  is  to  investigate  bona  fide  charges 
of  the  conduct  of  military  operations  not  con- 
forming to  international  law.  The  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  is  that  organization. 
Its  representatives  are  in  a  position  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  United  Nations  Forces  and  have 
been  given  access  to  all  information  they  may 
desire  in  order  that  they  may  submit  a  factual 
and  impartial  report. 

The  representatives  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  however,  as  well  as  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification 
and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  have  constantly  been 


denied  access  to  that  part  of  Korea  under 
Communist  control. 

The  Unified  Command  urges  that  the  conduct 
of  all  troops  in  Korea  be  subjected  to  investigation 
by  a  neutral  and  impartial  group  of  recognized 
international  standing,  such  as  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  so-called  Wo- 
men's International  Democratic  Federation  is  not 
such  a  neutral  or  impartial  group,  and  its  report 
is  nothing  other  than  a  falsification  designed  for 
propaganda  use.  The  Soviet  delegate  might  pur- 
sue a  more  constructive  course  if,  instead  of  for- 
warding propaganda  documents  to  the  Security 
Council,  he  would  direct  his  influence  toward  the 
Communist  Command  in  Korea  to  permit  the  cus- 
tomary humane  practice  of  impartial  observation 
and  report.  Let  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  carry  on  in  all  of  Korea  as  it  has 
been  doing  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  its  regular 
humanitarian  function,  and  the  United  Nations 
will  have  an  uncolored  statement  of  the  facts. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Warren  R.  Austin 


U.S.  Observes  Administration  of  French  Cameroons 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Francis  B.  Sayre 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council 1 


My  delegation  considers  the  record  of  develop- 
ments in  the  Cameroons  under  French  administra- 
tion during  the  2  years  under  review  an  encourag- 
ing one. 

In  the  political  field  the  advancement  has  been 
somewhat  less  marked  than  in  the  economic  field. 
However,  a  number  of  significant  political  re- 
forms either  have  been  introduced  or  are  under 
consideration.  Among  these  my  delegation  re- 
gards as  the  most  interesting  and  promising  the 
experiment  of  introducing  in  the  N'Tem  Region 
the  system  of  village  bureaus  directed  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  heads  of  families  and 
presided  over  by  an  elected  chief. 

My  delegation  lays  particular  stress  on  the 
growth  of  responsible  representative  local  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  is  particularly  interested  in 
the  development  of  these  small  local  units. 

Another  development  of  importance  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  mixed  communes  to  five 
urban  centers  in  addition  to  Douala  and  Yaounde, 
and  it  is  particularly  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
municipal  commissions  of  these  new  municipali- 
ties have  African  majorities.  The  members  of 
these  commissions  are,  however,  appointed.     My 

1  Excerpts  from  a  statement  made  in  the  Trusteeship 
Council  on  July  11  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 


delegation  hopes  that  it  will  prove  possible,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  older  of  the  munici- 
palities (i.  e.,  Douala  and  Yaounde),  to  obtain  the 
agreement  of  the  Representative  Assembly  for 
the  introduction  of  some  kind  of  electoral  system 
for  selecting  the  members  of  the  Municipal 
Commissions. 

For  some  time  the  Council  has  recommended 
that  the  administering  authority  progressively 
extend  the  powers  of  the  territory's  Representative 
Assembly,  particularly  in  the  field  of  legislation. 
The  Council  may  wish  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  draft  legislation  now  under  consideration,  to 
extend  the  Representative  Assembly's  powers,  will 
be  adopted  and  implemented  in  the  near  future, 
and  will  provide  for  substantial  legislative  powers. 

My  delegation  is  glad  to  note  the  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  registered  electors  and 
is  particularly  interested  in  the  administration's 
proposal  "to  give  the  suffrage  to  all  persons  liable 
to  payment  of  a  lump  sum  by  way  of  income  tax 
and  all  persons  exempted  from  this  tax".  The 
Council  may  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
administering  authority  will  pursue  its  plans  for 
progressively  expanding  the  electorate  with  uni- 
versal suffrage  as  its  objective. 

Passing  to  the  economic  field,  my  delegation  is 
pleased  at  the  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  economic 
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.dvancement  during  the  2  years  under  review. 
)ne  index  of  the  extent  of  economic  advancement 
s  the  substantial  increase  in  the  import  and  ex- 
>ort  trade  of  the  territory,  an  increase  in  both 
xports  and  imports,  measured  both  by  volume  and 
ly  value. 

My  delegation  is  impressed  with  the  substan- 
ial  progress  which  has  been  made  under  the  ten- 
rear  plan  for  economic  and  social  development, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
lew  industrial  establishments.  The  policy  of  the 
administering  authority  to  associate  the  indige- 
ious  inhabitants  in  the  industrial  development  of 
he  territory  seems  to  us  a  particularly  happy  one. 
|  refer  specifically  to  the  plan  whereby  plants  for 
he  processing  of  palm  oil  are  to  be  managed  by 
i  company  in  which  50  percent  of  the  shares  will 
>e  reserved  for  African  subscribers.  My  delega- 
ion  hopes  that  this  policy  of  drawing  the  indige- 
ious  inhabitants  into  a  participation  in  the  in- 
lustrial  development  of  the  territory  will  be  in- 
xeasingly  pursued  in  the  future. 

The  creation  on  November  22,  1949,  of  a  new 
5oil  Bureau  is  of  particular  interest.  It  is  the 
lope  of  my  delegation  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
;he  people  of  the  territory,  under  the  guidance  of 
)fficials  of  this  Bureau,  to  take  effective  steps  to 
^reserve  the  full  soil  resources  of  the  territory. 

May  I  mention  one  additional  activity  in  the 
;conomic  field?  I  refer  to  the  active  efforts  of 
lie  administering  authority  to  improve  communi- 
:ations  within  the  territory.  Future  economic 
levelopment  within  the  territory  so  clearly  de- 
Dends  upon  the  establishment  of  an  effective  all- 
weather  system  of  communications  that  my  dele- 
gation feels  that  the  Council  may  well  wish  to 
commend  the  administering  authority  for  the  at- 
tention which  it  is  devoting  to  road  construction 
in  the  territory,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  it 
may  even  find  it  possible  to  expand  and  accelerate 
its  program. 

The  reports  of  the  administering  authority  in- 
iicate  that  there  has  been  steady  progress  in  the 
educational  field  during  1949  and  1950.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  public  primary  schools  has  in- 
creased from  21,332  in  1949  to  26,682  in  1950. 
Moreover,  the  educational  budget  of  the  territory 
which  totaled  6  percent  of  the  total  budget  in 
1946  rose  to  10  percent  in  1950  and  12  percent  in 
the  1951  estimates.  These  advances,  although  in- 
dicative of  the  importance  which  the  administer- 
ing authority  attaches  to  education,  must  be 
considered  in  the  context  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  Considered  in  this  context,  they  become 
less  impressive.  The  administering  authority  it- 
self in  the  section  of  the  1950  report  dealing  with 
education  indicates  its  recognition  of  the  vastness 
of  the  problem.  I  refer  to  page  247  of  the  1950 
report  where  it  is  stated : 

...  it  is  evident  that  ...  a  great  number  not  only  of 
adults  but  even  of  young  children  are  not  able  to  receive 
knowledge  of  the  first  rudiments. 


It  is  also  clearly  evident  that  the  lack  of  teachers 
constitutes  perhaps  the  greatest  bottleneck  to  edu- 
cational advancement  in  the  territory.  My  dele- 
gation welcomes  the  opening  of  the  Nkongsamba 
normal  school  and  hopes  that  the  administering 
authority  will  accelerate  its  efforts  in  this  all- 
important  field  of  teacher  training.  It  also  hopes 
that  bold  and  imaginative  steps  will  be  taken  to 
meet  this  critical  and  larger  problem  of  providing 
adequate  educational  facilities  at  all  levels.  Upon 
the  solution  of  this  problem  depends  to  a  large  de- 
gree advancement  in  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  fields.  Indeed,  upon  its  successful  solution 
depends  the  entire  future  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  territory. 

In  the  social  field  our  interest  was  stimulated 
by  the  establishment  in  1949  of  a  Service  of  Social 
Affairs  and  the  institution  of  a  program  of  wel- 
fare work  with  trained  social  workers. 

Another  promising  new  service  was  established 
in  December  1950  in  the  field  of  housing,  the 
Service  de  V Habitat.  The  problem  of  providing 
adequate  housing  in  the  growing  towns  of  the 
territory  is  being  rendered  increasingly  acute  by 
the  rapid  economic  expansion  which  the  territory 
is  undergoing. 

My  delegation  has  shared  the  concern  of  the 
Council  in  the  past  with  regard  to  the  relatively 
low  wage  rates  in  the  territory,  and  is  glad  to 
note  the  evidence  in  the  two  reports  under  review 
of  an  increasing  standard  of  living  for  workers. 
We  understand  that  minimum  wage  rates  were 
substantially  increased  in  1950.  Nevertheless,  in 
general,  wages  in  the  territory  still  seem  to  my 
delegation  to  be  low.  The  Council  may  wish  to 
urge  that  the  administering  authority  continue 
and  extend  its  study  of  the  standards  of  living  in 
the  territory,  review  minimum  wage  rates  at  rela- 
tively frequent  intervals,  and,  in  general,  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  wage  rates  continue  to 
increase  sufficiently  rapidly  to  compensate  for 
prevailing  inflationary  tendencies. 

My  delegation  was  glad  to  note  the  evidence  of 
the  increasing  effectiveness  of  the  medical  services 
in  the  territory.  Since  in  the  long  run  the  medical 
needs  of  the  territory  can  only  be  met  by  training 
large  numbers  of  Africans,  we  found  it  en- 
couraging that  the  number  of  African  doctors 
with  degrees  from  Dakar  rose  in  1950  from  58  to 
61,  and  that  one  African  received  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  France  in  1950.  Yet  these 
figures  are  still  very  small — too  small  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  territory.  We  feel  that  the  Council 
may  wish  to  urge  the  administering  authority  to 
intensify  its  efforts  to  train  African  medical 
personnel. 

I  should  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  administering  authority  and  to  the  Special 
Kepresentative,  Mr.  Watier,  for  the  excellence  of 
the  1949  and  1950  reports  on  Cameroons  under 
French  trusteeship.  These  reports  have  been 
manifestly  prepared  with  great  care. 


July  30,   1951 
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CONCLUSIONS    AND     RECOMMENDATIONS     ON 
SULPHUR  AND  TUNGSTEN-MOLYBDENUM 

Distribution  of  Tungsten  and  Molybdenum 

[Released  to  the  press  by  IMC  July  8] 

The  International  Materials  Conference  an- 
nounced today  that  the  member  countries  partici- 
pating in  the  Tungsten-Molybdenum  Committee 
have  accepted  the  Committee's  conclusion  that  an 
interim  plan  of  distribution  of  tungsten  and 
molybdenum  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of 
1951  should  be  put  into  operation  at  once.  These 
allocations  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  stop-gap  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  establishing  a  perma- 
nent pattern  for  future  allocations.  The  plan  in- 
cludes an  agreement  on  maximum  and  minimum 
prices  for  tungsten  to  apply  during  this  period. 
While  the  distribution  features  of  the  plan  were 
accepted  unanimously,  one  member  expressed  a 
reservation  with  respect  to  the  question  of  prices. 

Eleven  member  countries  are  represented  on 
the  Tungsten-Molybdenum  Committee.  They 
are :  Australia,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

This  plan  has  been  forwarded  to  all  affected 
governments  for  implementation. 

The  Committee's  recommendations,  which  the 
participating  governments  have  now  accepted,  deal 
primarily  with  the  distribution  of  ores  and  con- 
centrates of  these  two  metals,  which  in  both  cases 
are  in  extremely  short  supply.  The  distribution 
of  primary  products  (i.  e.,  ferro-tungsten,  tung- 
sten powder,  tungstic  acid  and  tungsten  salts,  and 
ferro-molybdenum,  molybdic  acid  and  molyb- 
denum salts,  including  calcium-molybdate  and 
molybdic  oxide)  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
further  recommendation  by  the  Committee  to  the 
governments.  The  paragraphs  below  should  be 
read  as  applying  only  to  ores  and  concentrates  of 
tungsten  and  molybdenum. 

The  plan  of  distribution  recommended  by  the 
Committee  and  accepted  by  the  governments  is  set 
forth  in  appendix  I  attached  hereto.  The 
amounts  shown  for  each  country  include  both  the 
quantities  obtained  from  their  own  production  (if 
any)  and  from  imports. 
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These  tables  are  to  be  understood  as  follows: 

1.  The  figures  of  quantities  are  the  maximum 
share  of  total  production  in  the  free  world 
which  the  consuming  country  named  in  the 
table  may  retain: 

a.  out  of  its  own  domestic  production, 

and/or 

b.  out  of  imports 

in  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1951  (i.  e., 
from  July  1  to  September  30,  1951,  both 
dates  inclusive.) 

2.  For  this  purpose  any  quantity  exported 
(i.  e.,  shipped  from  ports  or  across  national 
borders)  by  an  exporting  country  in  the 
period  July  1  to  September  30,  1951,  both 
dates  inclusive,  shall  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
port for  that  period  into  the  consuming 
country  to  which  the  shipment  is  immedi- 
ately consigned,  unless  clear  reconsignment 
instructions  accompany  the  particular  ship- 
ment. In  the  latter  event,  the  country  to 
which  the  shipment  is  reconsigned  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  importing  country. 

There  will  be  a  monthly  review  of  the  operation 
of  the  plan  of  distribution  by  the  Committee.  In 
the  course  of  this  review,  any  maladjustments  or 
omissions  will  be  brought  to  light.  Maladjust- 
ments in  previous  allocations  will  be  rectified  in 
the  ensuing  6-months  period  following  the  end  of 
the  quarter  under  review  (i.  e.  any  maladjust- 
ments up  to  September  30,  1951,  should  be  ad- 
justed in  the  period  October  1,  1951  to  March  31, 
1952).  If  the  actual  out-turn  of  production 
either  of  tungsten  or  molybdenum  for  the  third 
calendar  quarter  of  1951  proves  to  be  either  more 
or  less  than  the  estimates,  upon  which  the  plan 
of  distribution  has  been  based,  the  excess  or  defi- 
ciency would  be  distributed  among  the  consuming 
countries  at  the  same  percentage  rates  as  are  set 
forth  in  appendix  I. 

Appendix  II  attached  hereto  shows  the  export 
and  import  quotas  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum 
ores  and  concentrates  for  the  third  calendar  quar- 
ter of  1951  resulting  from  the  plan  of  distribu- 
tion now  adopted. 

Consuming  countries'  governments  will  be  pre- 
pared, if  necessary,  to  buy  any  part  of  their  quotas 
which  their  private  importers  do  not  purchase, 
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tnd  producing  countries'  governments  will  en- 
leavor  to  insure  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  that 
jstimates  of  production  are  realized,  thus  enabling, 
he  agreed  quotas  to  be  fulfilled  and  the  pattern 
)f  distribution  to  be  followed. 

The  Committee  also  emphasizes  the  importance 
)f  full  control  of  exports  and  imports  of  these 
;wo  metals  during  the  present  emergency.  To 
issist  in  insuring  that  allocations  are  implemented, 
full  particulars  of  export  licenses  granted  and 
ictual  exports  by  destination  (including  re-ex- 
ports and  exports  of  primary  products)  will  be 
furnished  by  all  governments  to  the  Imc  Secre- 
tariat ;  these  particulars  will  be  furnished  monthly, 
ivithin  one  month  after  the  close  of  each  month, 
[mporting  governments  will  similarly  give  partic- 
ulars of  imports ;  returns  of  imports  will  be  fur- 
bished quarterly  within  one  month  after  the  close 
Df  each  quarter. 

Countries  also  are  being  asked  to  furnish 
monthly  figures  of  production  and  consumption 
within  one  month  of  the  period  to  which  they 
relate. 

In  carrying  out  the  arrangements  above  de- 
scribed, existing  contracts  will  be  respected  so 
far  as  possible.  If,  however,  such  contracts  pro- 
ride  for  the  supply  of  tungsten  or  molybdenum 
to  any  one  importing  country  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  recommended,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
importing  country  should  sell  shipments  to  other 
importing  countries  which  have  not  yet  filled  their 
import  quotas  so  far  as  possible  without  upsetting 
the  original  contractual  arrangements. 

The  plan  of  distribution  has  already  been  noti- 
fied to  interested  governments  not  represented  on 
the  Committee,  and  they  also  are  being  requested 
to  cooperate  in  the  plan.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
interested  government,  the  latter  may  be  heard  by 
the  Committee  to  give  further  explanation  of  its 
interest. 

All  member  governments,  with  the  exception  of 
Brazil,  agreed  to  accept  certain  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  price  of  tungsten  for  the  third 
calendar  quarter  of  1951.  The  Government  of 
Brazil  reserved  its  position  on  the  question  of 
prices.  The  agreement  reached  was  that,  as  a 
special  measure,  applicable  to  the  third  quarter, 
any  spot  transactions  should  take  place  under  the 
following  conditions : 

Producers  will  not  demand  a  price  higher  than 
65  dollars  per  short-ton  unit  of  W03  standard 
grade  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port  (or  border,  in  case 
of  overland  shipments),  and  importers  will 
purchase  at  prices  not  less  than  55  dollars  per 
short-ton  unit  of  W03  standard  grade  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  port  (or  border,  in  case  of  overland 
shipments). 

These  proposals  apply  exclusively  to  spot  pur- 
chases and  will  effect  no  change  in  any  long-term 
arrangements  that  may  exist  or  may  be  negotiated 
between  sellers  and  purchasers. 
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The  question  of  longer  term  contracts  is  of 
great  importance  and  is  being  considered  urgently. 
'  With  regard  to  molybdenum,  it  is  agreed  that 
prices  will,  for  the  third  calendar  quarter,  be  in 
line  with  those  now  prevailing  in  the  United 
States. 

Appendices  I  and  II  follow : 

APPENDIX  I 

Plan  of  Distribution  of  Ores  and  Concentrates  for  the  Third 
Calendar  Quarter  of  1951 


A.   Tungsten 


United  States 

United  Kingdom . 

France 

Germany 

Sweden 

Other  Countries  l. 


Metric  Tons 
of  Metal 
Content 

1,255 

695 
280 
290 
210 
70 

2,800 


Percentage 
of  Total 
Allocated 

44.8 
24.  9 
10.0 
10.3 
7.5 
2.  5 

100.  0 


i  Divided  as  follows:  Australia  15,  Canada  26,  Spain  13, 
Yugoslavia  16. 


B.  Molybdenum 


United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

Germany 

Sweden 

Other  Countries  2. 


2  This  is  a  reserve. 


Metric  Tons 
of  Metal 
Content 

3,420 
515 
195 
125 
100 
45 


4,400 


Percentage 
of  Total 
Allocated 

77.  8 
11.7 
4.4 
2.  8 
2.  3 
1.0 

100.0 


APPENDIX  II 

Schedule  of  Export  and  Import  Quotas  of   Tungsten  and 
Molybdenum  for  Third  Calendar  Quarter  of  1951 

(All  figures  in  metric  tons  of  metal  content) 


A.   Tungsten 


Exports 
Asia 

Australia 

Belgian  Congo 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

New  Zealand 

Other  W.  Hemisphere 

Other  African 

Portugal 

South  Africa 

Southern  Rhodesia. . 
Spain 


180 

165 

35 

600 

125 

5 

75 

50 

500 

20 

10 

240 


Imports 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Yugoslavia 

Other  Countries.  .. 


25 
175 
290 
160 
690 
630 
10 
25 


Total 2,005 


Total 2,005 


Exports 
Chile 

Norway 

United  States 


Total. 


B.  Molybdenum 

Imports 

275      France 

25       Germany 

680      Sweden 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  Countries.  .. 

980       Total 


195 
125 
100 
515 
45 


980 
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Allocation  of  Crude  Sulphur 

[Released  to  the  press  by  IMG  July  11] 

In  view  of  the  serious  shortage  of  sulphur  dis- 
closed by  its  investigations,  the  Sulphur  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Materials  Conference  has 
unanimously  recommended  to  governments  an  al- 
location of  available  world  supplies  of  sulphur 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1951.  Governments 
represented  on  the  Committee  have  accepted  these 
recommendations.  The  11  member  countries  are: 
Australia,  Belgium  (representing  Benelux), 
Brazil,  Canada,  France,  Italy,  New  Zealand, 
Switzerland,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  allocation  of  crude  sulphur  only. 
The  Committee  has  not  sought  to  allocate  the  rela- 
tively small  quantities  of  sulphur  which  enter 
into  international  trade  as  crushed,  ground,  re- 
fined, and  sublimed  sulphur,  or  in  the  form  of 
flowers. 

The  attached  schedule  shows  the  quantity  allo- 
cated to  each  country  (column  2)  ;  the  import 
quota  of  each  importing  country  (column  3) ;  the 
export  quota  (column  4)  of  the  three  exporting 
countries  (Italy,  Norway,  and  the  United  States) 
whose  production  has  been  taken  into  account  by 
the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  this  allocation. 
Where  the  allocation  exceeds  the  import  quota, 
the  difference  is  explained  by  domestic  production 
or  reduction  of  stocks. 

In  arriving  at  these  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittee has  examined  statistics  representing  total 
world  consumption  of  sulphur  (excluding  certain 
countries  for  which  data  are  not  obtainable). 
Most  of  this  information  has  been  supplied  in  re- 
sponse to  a  questionnaire  circulated  to  member 
and  nonmember  governments  last  April.  The 
Committee  also  has  had  the  benefit  of  oral  state- 
ments from  certain  nonmember  governments  who, 
in  response  to  the  Committee's  general  invitation 
to  nonmember  governments  to  do  so,  wished  to 
supplement  their  written  replies  in  this  way.  The 
governments  heard  were:  Austria,  Ceylon,  Ger- 
many, Greece,  India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  reaching  its  conclusions,  the  Committee  has 
considered  a  number  of  factors,  including  for- 
ward requirements,  trends  of  past  consumption, 
the  availability  of  sulphur-bearing  materials  other 
than  native  sulphur,  the  level  of  stocks,  the  con- 
version programs  now  under  way  in  certain  coun- 
tries, and  the  special  needs  of  defense.  The  re- 
sults have  been  reached  by  common  consent  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  after  careful  exam- 
ination of  each  individual  case. 

The  figures  in  the  schedule  represent  firm  allo- 
cations for  the  third  quarter  of  1951.  The  Com- 
mittee intends  to  recommend,  by  September  10, 
1951,  firm  allocations  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  Committee  has  officially  notified  all  inter- 
ested governments  of  these  arrangements. 
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The  Sulphur  Committee  has  set  up  a  Manage- 
ment Subcommittee  to  deal  with  any  procedural 
problems  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
allocation  scheme. 

Following  is  the  Schedule  of  Allocation : 

Allocation   Schedule   of   Crude   Sulphur   for   the   Third 

Quarter  of  1951 

(in  1,000  long  tons) 


Country 
(1) 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

Brazil 

Canada :  

Cuba 

Finland 

France  

French  North  Africa  .    .    . 

Germany 

India 

Israel    

Italy 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

South  Africa 

Sweden     

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom    .... 

United  States 

Oil  Refineries  in  Bahrein, 
Lebanon,  Netherlands  An 
tilles,  Trinidad,  Indone- 
sia, Iran. 

Other  Countries 

Total  


Alloca- 
tion 

(2) 


8.2 
31.  6 

6.  5 
17.8 
13.  5 


2.9 

4  5 

31.  2 

4.  5 

15.  1 
11.  4 

1.0 

2  36.  0 

0.  6 

16.  6 
6.3 

16.2 

15.  1 

6.  8 

106.  3 

'1,050.  0 

8.5 


4.  8 


Import 
quota 

(3) 


0.  0 
21.  6 

6.  5 
17.  7 
13.  5 


2.  9 

4.5 

27.7 

4.  5 

5.  1 
11.4 

1.0 


0.  5 
16.  6 


1,  415.  4 


16.  2 

11.  6 

6.  8 

105.  0 


Export 
quota 

(4) 


17.7 


18.7 


8.  5 


4.  8 


286.4 


250.  0 


286.  4 


i  The  Canadian  allocation  is  included  in  the  United  States  figure  in 
column  2. 
«  Does  not  include  10,000  tons  of  crude  sulphur  to  be  exported  as  refined. 


U.S.  Member  Named 
To  U.N.  Criminal  Court 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  11 
that  George  Maurice  Morris  had  been  designated 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
U.N.  Committee  on  International  Criminal  Court. 

The  Committee  was  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  by  a  resolution 
of  December  12, 1950,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
one  or  more  preliminary  draft  conventions  and 
proposals  relating  to  the  establishment  and  the 
statute  of  an  international  criminal  court.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held  on 
August  1,  1951,  at  Geneva.  The  countries  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee  are  Australia,  Brazil, 
China,   Cuba,  Denmark,   Egypt,   France,   India, 
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■an,  Israel,  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Syria, 
nited  Kngdom,  United  States,  and  Uruguay. 
Mr.  Morris  was  born  in  Chicago  on  May  3,  1889. 
e  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Dart- 
outh  College  in  1911  and  a  Doctor  of  Juris- 
:udence  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
.  1915.  Admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1915,  he 
igan  the  practice  of  law  at  Chicago  and  moved 
i  Washington  in  1919.     He  has  been  a  member 


of  the  law  firm  of  Morris,  KixMiller,  and  Baar 
since  1934. 

Mr.  Morris  is  a  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  He  has  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Alumni  Association  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  and  articles  on  legal 
subjects. 


I.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


inference  On  Public  Education 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  12 
he  United  States  representatives  to  the  fourteenth 
nternational  Conference  on  Public  Education  at 
Jeneva,  Switzerland,  July  12-21,  1951,  under  the 
oint  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
ional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
'Unesco)  and  the  International  Bureau  of  Edu- 
ation.   The  United  States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Carl  J.  McGrath,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  (chairman)  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency. 

I'inis  E.  Engleman,  Ph.  D.,  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Hartford,  Conn. 

Jalen  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Director,  Instruction,  Organi- 
zation and  Services  Branch,  Division  of  State  and 
Local  School  Systems,  Office  of  Education,  Federal 
Security  Agency. 

Raymond  F.  McCoy,  Ed.  D.,  Director,  Graduate  School, 
and  Head,  Department  of  Education,  Xavier  Univer- 
sity, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3.  Arnold  Perry,  Ed.  D.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  major  topic  to  be  considered  at  the  confer- 
ence, in  which  more  than  80  countries  have  been 
invited  to  participate,  will  be  the  problem  of 
making  free  compulsory  education  more  nearly 
universal  and  longer  in  duration.  In  preparation 
for  the  conference,  the  International  Bureau  of 
Education  has  undertaken  a  world-wide  general 
survey  of  the  subject,  based  on  a  questionnaire  ad- 
dressed to  governments ;  Unesco  has  made  studies 
on  compulsory  education  in  six  typical  countries ; 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization  has  con- 
tributed a  study  of  child  labor  and  compulsory 
education. 

It  is  expected  that,  by  virtue  of  its  emphasis  on 
the  topic  of  compulsory  education,  the  conference 
will  be  of  particular  significance  in  furthering 
Unesco's  campaign  to  make  the  right  of  education, 
as  set  forth  in  article  26  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  more  generally  enforceable. 

July  30,   1951 


The  two  other  topics  on  the  agenda  for  the  con- 
ference are  "School  Meals  and  Clothing  Facilities" 
and  "Annual  Reports  of  Ministries  of  Education 
for  the  Year  1950-51." 


Ninth  World  Poultry  Congress 

On  July  19  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  the  Ninth  World's  Poultry  Congress  will  meet 
at  Paris  from  August  2  through  August  9,  1951, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Government. 

Objectives  of  the  Congress  will  be  to  stimulate 
interest  in  world  poultry  affairs,  to  pool  informa- 
tion concerning  recent  developments  of  the  many 
aspects  of  the  poultry  industry,  to  intensify  the 
fight  against  disease  in  poultry,  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  scientific  research  work  and 
education  in  connection  with  the  production  and 
marketing  of  poultry  products. 

The  United  States,  in  which  the  poultry  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
agriculture  and  ranked  fourth  in  the  production 
of  gross  farm  income  in  1949,  will  be  represented 
at  the  Congress  by  the  following  official  delega- 
tion: 

Berley  Winton,  (Chairman) 

Director,  U.S.  Poultry  Research  Laboratory, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Government  Advisers 

Herbert  R.  Bird,  Ph.D., 

Animal  Husbandry  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry, 

Department  of  Agriculture 
C.  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter, 

Poultry  Branch, 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Edward  Karpoff, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

Department  of  Agriculture 
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Industry  Advisers 

H.  H.  Alp, 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Chicago  1,  111. 
Cliff  D.  Carpenter,  M.  S., 

President,  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries, 

Chicago,  111. 
Clyde  C.  Edmonds, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager, 

Utah  Poultry  and  Farmers  Cooperative, 

Salt  Lake  City  11,  Utah 
Arthur  D.  Goldhaft, 

Director,  Vineland  Poultry  Laboratories, 

Vineland,  N.  J. 
Leslie  S.  Hubbard, 

President,  National  Poultry  Producers  Federation, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Homer  I.  Huntington, 

Manager,  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board, 

Chicago  6,  111. 
R.  George  Jaap,  Ph.D., 

Ohio  State  University, 

Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry, 

Columbus  10,  Ohio 
Jesse  D.  Jewell, 

President,  J.  D.  Jewell,  Inc., 

Gainesville,  Ga. 
Roy  Lynnes, 

Publisher,  Poultry  Supply  Dealer, 

Chicago,  111. 
E.  S.  McConnell, 

Browning  Turkey  Farm, 

Winchester,  Ky. 
Kathryn  Bele  Niles, 

Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board, 

Member  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Assn., 

Chicago  6,  111. 
Leavitt  C.  Parsons, 

Publisher,  "Poultry  Industry," 

Boston  16,  Mass. 
Thomas  W.  Staley, 

General  Manager,  Staley  Milling  Company, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
J.  D.  Sykes, 

Vice  President,  Ralston  Purina  Company, 

St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 
Alfred  Van  Wagenen, 

Managing  Director,  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 

Council, 

Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Discussion  will  be  facilitated  by  a  division  of 
the  Congress  into  five  sections  which  will  deal  re- 
spectively with  poultry  genetics  and  incubation; 
nutrition,  physiology,  and  rearing;  investigation 
of  poultry  diseases  and  their  control;  economic 
problems,  including  marketing ;  and  education  and 
organization.  An  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Congress,  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  recent  improvements  in  the  breeding 
of  poultry  and  will  enable  the  participants  in  the 
Congress  to  examine  a  wide  variety  of  materials, 
food  products,  and  veterinary  patents  connected 
with  the  poultry  industry. 

The  poultry  congresses  are  triennial  meetings 
of  the  World's  Poultry  Science  Association,  or- 
ganized in  1912  and  composed  of  leaders  of  the 
world's  poultry  industry.  The  First  Congress 
was  held  in  the  Netherlands  in  1921,  and  the 
Eighth  Congress  was  held  at  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, August  20-27,  1948. 


History  Teaching  Seminar 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  11 
that  the  United  States  Government  will  be  repre- 
sented at  a  seminar  in  the  teaching  of  history  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  to  be  held  ai 
Sevres,  France,  July  18-August  21,  1951,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

The  United  States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

John  U.  Michaelis,  Ph.  D.,  {Chairman) 

Director,  Supervised  Teaching, 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Elizabeth  Bein, 

Teacher,  American  and  World  History, 

East  High  School, 

Denver,  Colo. 
Ruth  M.  Robinson, 

Supervisor,  Elementary  School  Social  Studies, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Howard  P.  Anderson,  Associate  Chief,  Sec- 
ondary  Schools,   Division   of   State   and   Loca 
School  Systems,  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  one  of  the  seminar  group  leaders. 

Participants  in  the  Seminar  on  the  Teaching 
of  History  as  a  Means  of  Developing  Internationa 
Understanding  will  seek  to  attain  their  objective 
through  comparative  study  of  history  teaching  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  represented,  through  discussion  of 
educational  and  technical  problems  common  to  all 
history  teachers,  through  examination  of  questions 
relating  to  the  training  of  history  teachers  for 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  through  the 
drafting  of  plans  for  post-seminar  activities  to  be 
carried  out  in  their  respective  countries. 

In  making  arrangements  for  the  work  of  this 
seminar,  Unesco  has  stressed  the  importance  of 
taking  into  account  actvial  curricula,  rather  than 
emphasizing  the  ideal  curriculum  of  history  teach- 
ing, and  of  studying  the  different  systems  of  his- 
tory teaching  in  effect  in  order  to  find  means  for 
using  the  better  systems  more  extensively. 

This  seminar,  in  which  there  will  be  some  80 
participants,  will  be  one  of  the  links  in  a  series 
begun  by  the  Seminar  on  the  Teaching  of  Geog- 
raphy as  a  Means  of  Developing  International 
Understanding  held  in  1950  at  MacDonald  Col- 
lege in  Canada.  It  will  also  further  the  work  of 
the  Seminar  on  the  Improvement  of  Textbooks, 
particularly  history  books,  held  at  Brussels  in 
1950,  where  two  working  groups  initiated  studies 
of  problems  relating  to  syllabuses  of  history  teach- 
ing and  to  the  publication  and  exchange  of  history 
books. 


"The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations," 

a  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this  issue  but 
will  be  resumed  in  the  issue  of  August  6. 
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ongress  Asked  for  Further  Measures  on  Illegal  Entry  of  Migrant  Workers 


VIOLATIONS   OF   CONTRACT 

TERMS   WITH    MEXICO  CAUSE  CONCERN 


Tessage  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 
Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  July  13] 


I  have  approved  S.  984,  an  Act  relating  to  the 
jcruitment  and  employment  of  agricultural  work- 
:s  from  Mexico. 

If  promptly  followed  up  by  other  needed  meas- 
res,  this  Act  can  be  a  first  step  toward  a  compre- 
ensive  program  to  bring  badly  needed  improve- 
lents  in  the  living  and  working  conditions  of 
ligratory  farm  workers,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
c.  At  the  same  time,  this  Act  can  help  to  assure 
a  adequate  supply  of  labor  to  meet  the  needs  of 
jnerican  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
aactment  of  this  legislation  becomes  an  excuse  for 
elay  on  these  other  measures,  it  will  hamper  our 
(forts  to  meet  more  basic  problems — including  the 
ressing  problem  of  illegal  immigration. 

For  that  reason,  I  could  not  have  given  my  ap- 
roval  to  this  Act  had  I  not  been  assured  by  con- 
ressional  leaders  that  supplementary  legislation 
nd  appropriations  would  receive  prompt  con- 
ideration  at  this  session. 

For  many  years,  the  Mexican  Government,  by 
greement  with  the  United  States,  has  allowed  its 
itizens  to  come  into  this  country  on  contracts  with 
gricultural  employers  to  assist  in  harvesting  vital 
rops — principally  cotton,  sugar  beets,  citrus 
ruits,  and  vegetables — and  mostly  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States. 

During  and  since  the  last  war,  the  recurrent 
hortages  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States  have 
lade  the  addition  of  contract  workers  from 
lexico  a  vital  factor  in  bringing  in  the  crops, 
iast  year,  for  example,  70,000  Mexican  workers 
rere  legally  admitted  to  this  country  for  contract 
?ork  during  the  harvesting  season. 

However,  both  this  Government  and  the  Mexi- 
an  Government  have  become  increasingly  con- 
erned  about  violations  of  the  contract  terms  under 
?hich  Mexican  citizens  are  employed  in  this  coun- 
ry.  We  must  make  sure  that  contract  wages  will 
n  fact  be  paid,  that  transportation  within  this 
ountry  and  adequate  reception  centers  for  Mexi- 


can workers  will  in  fact  be  provided.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  this  Government  be  able  to 
stand  behind  all  contracts  and  guarantee  per- 
formance in  the  future,  if  any  more  Mexican  citi- 
zens are  to  be  legally  recruited  for  work  in  the 
United  States.  Until  this  can  be  done,  Mexico 
has  taken  steps  to  terminate  the  agreement  under 
which  her  citizens  were  brought  to  this  country  in 
the  past  and  will  make  a  new  agreement  only  if 
these  guarantees  are  given. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  S.  984  to  give  this  Govern- 
ment the  authority  needed  to  make  a  mutually 
satisfactory  new  agreement  with  Mexico,  which 
would  include  these  guarantees.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  the  United  States  Government,  subject 
to  a  fixed  reimbursement  by  the  employer,  will  be 
able  to  recruit  and  transport  Mexican  workers  to 
reception  centers  in  this  country,  to  house  and  care 
for  these  workers  until  they  are  employed,  to  help 
them  make  arrangements  with  American  em- 
ployers, and  to  guarantee  performance  by  em- 
ployers of  the  terms  of  their  employment 
contracts. 

With  this  authority,  it  should  be  possible  to 
reach  a  new  agreement  with  Mexico.  This  Act 
will  thus  take  care  of  one  immediate  problem, 
the  harvesting  of  crops  this  year.  It  will  also 
undoubtedly  improve  the  situation  of  Mexican 
workers  brought  into  this  country  for  contract 
work.  A  government-to-government  guarantee 
of  wages  and  work  standards  for  these  workers 
will  be  a  real  step  forward. 

But  this  is  very  limited  progress,  which  hardly 
touches  our  basic  farm  labor  problems.  The 
really  crucial  point,  which  this  Act  scarcely  faces, 
is  the  steady  stream  of  illegal  immigrants  from 
Mexico,  the  so-called  "wetbacks,"  who  cross  the 
Rio  Grande  or  the  western  stretches  of  our  long 
border,  in  search  of  employment.  These  people 
are  coming  into  our  country  in  phenomenal  num- 
bers— and  at  an  increasing  rate.    Last  year  500,- 
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000  illegal  immigrants  were  apprehended  and  re- 
turned to  Mexico.  In  1949  less  than  300,000  were 
returned. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  people  who 
have  escaped  detection  and  remain  in  this  country 
today.  Thousands  more  will  find  their  way  here 
before  the  year  is  out.  Since  these  unfortunate 
people  are  here  illegally,  they  are  subject  to  de- 
portation if  caught  by  our  immigration  authori- 
ties. They  have  to  hide  and  yet  must  work  to 
live.  They  are  thus  in  no  position  to  bargain 
with  those  who  might  choose  to  exploit  them. 

And  many  of  them  are  exploited,  I  regret  to 
say,  and  are  left  in  abject  poverty.  They  live 
always  under  the  threat  of  exposure  and  deporta- 
tion. They  are  unable,  therefore,  to  protest  or 
to  protect  themselves. 

The  presence  of  these  illegal  workers  has  a 
seriously  depressing  effect  on  wages  and  working 
conditions  in  farm  areas  throughout  the  south- 
west. The  standards  of  living  and  job  opportuni- 
ties of  American  farm  workers  are  under  constant 
downward  pressure.  Thousands  of  our  own  citi- 
zens, particularly  those  of  Latin  descent,  are  dis- 
placed from  employment  or  forced  to  work  under 
sub-standard  conditions  because  of  the  competi- 
tion of  these  illegal  immigrants. 

Everyone  suffers  from  the  presence  of  these  il- 
legal immigrants  in  the  community.  They  them- 
selves are  hurt,  first  of  all.  Our  own  workers— 
as  well  as  the  legal  contract  workers  from  Mex- 
ico— are  hurt  by  the  lowering  of  working  and 
living  standards.  And  the  farmers  are  hurt,  too. 
Instead  of  a  well  trained,  reliable  supply  of  work- 
ers, they  are  increasingly  dependent  on  a  rapidly 
shifting,  ill-trained  domestic  labor  force,  supple- 
mented legally  or  illegally  from  foreign  sources. 
They  face  a  crisis  in  their  labor  supply  at  every 
season.  They  are  forced,  year  after  year,  to 
makeshift  last  minute  measures  to  save  their  crops. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Migratory 
Labor,  in  its  recent  report  on  the  situation 
throughout  the  Nation,  put  the  issue  this  way : 

Shall  we  continue  indefinitely  to  have  low  work  stand- 
ards and  conditions  of  employment  in  agriculture  thus 
depending  on  the  underprivileged  and  the  unfortunate 
at  home  and  abroad  to  supply  and  replenish  our  seasonal 
and  migratory  work  force?  Or  shall  we  do  in  agricul- 
ture what  we  already  have  done  in  other  sectors  of  our 
economy — create  honest-to-goodness  jobs  which  will  offer 
a  decent  living  so  that  domestic  workers,  without  being 
forced  by  dire  necessity,  will  be  willing  to  stay  in  agri- 
culture and  become  a  dependable  labor  supply?  Just 
as  farm  employers  want  able  and  willing  workers  when 
needed,  so  do  workers  want  reliable  jobs  which  yield  a 
fair  living.    Neither  is  being  satisfied. 

S.  984  does  not  face  up  to  that  basic  issue. 

The  Act  does,  it  is  true,  provide  that  Mexican 
workers  may  not  legally  be  brought  in  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  a  real  shortage  of 
domestic  workers.  The  Act  also  provides  that 
employment  of  Mexican  contract  labor  must  not 
adversely  affect  wages  or  working  conditions  of 
domestic  workers.    But  these  safeguards  have  lit- 
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tie  meaning  so  long  as  illegal  immigration  con- 
tinues— so  long  as  illegal  workers  are  in  fact  used 
by  American  employers  to  take  the  place  of  other 
workers. 

If  we  are  to  begin  to  meet  the  basic  problem,  we 
must  do  two  things  right  away.  First,  we  must 
put  a  stop  to  the  employment  of  illegal  immi- 
grants. Second,  we  must  improve  the  use  of  our 
domestic  labor  force.  These  steps  will  require 
more  sanctions  than  our  laws  now  provide  and 
more  administrative  machinery  and  services  than 
are  now  available.  Therefore,  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  take  the  following  action : 

First,  legislation  should  be  enacted  providing 
punishment  for  the  offense  of  harboring  or  con- 
cealing aliens  who  have  entered  this  country  ille- 
gally. While  we  have  a  law  on  the  books  purport- 
ing to  make  this  an  offense,  that  law  is  not 
enforceable,  because  no  penalty  was  adequately 
provided.  This  should  be  remedied  at  once.  In 
addition,  to  help  discourage  the  smuggling  of 
aliens,  the  existing  provisions  of  law  punishing 
transportation  of  illegal  immigrants  must  be 
strengthened.  While  such  legislation  will  be  very 
useful  in  bringing  illegal  immigration  from  Mex- 
ico under  control,  it  will  also  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  general  immigration  laws. 

Second,  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  clearly 
establish  the  authority  of  personnel  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  to  inspect 
places  of  employment,  without  a  warrant,  where 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  illegal  immigrants 
are  working  or  quartered.  Immigration  inspec- 
tors are  able  to  cope  with  known  illegal  immi- 
grants by  obtaining  warrants  for  their  arrest. 
But  where  there  are  places  of  employment,  con- 
sisting of  many  acres  of  land  on  which  many 
workers  are  employed  and  quartered,  inspection 
is  necessary  to  find  out  whether  illegal  immigrants 
are  among  those  workers.  The  inspections  would 
involve  no  more,  and  probably  a  good  deal  less, 
than  inspections  of  mines  or  factories  by  public 
authorities  to  assure  compliance  with  accident 
prevention  laws.  Of  course,  a  farmer's  dwelling 
should  be  safe  from  search  without  a  warrant. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  other  premises  which 
serve  as  places  of  employment  should  not  be  open 
for  inspection  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  our 
immigration  laws. 

Third,  a  supplemental  appropriation  should  be 
made  available  immediately  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  expand  its  person- 
nel in  the  southwest  so  that  all  types  of  enforce- 
ment work  can  be  stepped  up — including  appre- 
hension, investigation,  and  deportation  of  illegal 
entrants.  I  shall  shortly  send  a  budget  estimate 
for  this  purpose  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible,  without  the  expen- 
diture of  very  large  amounts  of  manpower  and 
money,  to  seal  off  our  long  land  borders  to  all 
illegal  immigration.  But  these  three  actions  bj 
the  Congress  will  give  us  the  tools  we  need  to  find 
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nd  deport  illegal  immigrants  once  here  and  to 
Bscourage  those  of  our  own  citizens  who  are  aid- 
ng  and  abetting  their  movement  into  the  country. 
In  this  connection,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the 
Jovernment  of  Mexico  is  contemplating  more 
tringent  measures  on  its  own  account  to  help  cur- 
ail  illegal  crossings  of  our  border. 

As  a  fourth  measure  for  immediate  congres- 
ional  action,  I  shall  shortly  forward  to  the  Con- 
fess a  supplemental  budget  estimate  for  the 
?arm  Placement  Service  of  the  Labor  De- 
jartment. 

It  is  not  enough  to  take  strong  action  against 
he  stream  of  illegal  immigrants.  If  we  are  to 
nake  real  progress  toward  solving  our  basic  farm 
abor  problem,  we  must  improve  the  utilization 
>f  our  own  citizens  in  the  farm  labor  force,  and 
•educe  to  a  minimum  our  dependence  on  foreign 
sources.  As  a  first  step,  we  need  at  once  to 
strengthen  the  machinery  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  surveying  labor  market  needs  and  re- 
cruiting workers  to  fill  these  needs.  This  will  be 
essential  if  we  are  to  do  an  effective  job  under 
3.  984,  in  deciding  how  many  contract  workers 
;o  bring  across  the  border  and  where  they  ought 
:o  be  employed.  It  will  be  essential  if  we  are 
:o  make  this  importation  of  foreign  workers  truly 
supplemental  to  our  own  resources  of  farm  labor 
and  give  the  fullest  opportunity  to  those  of  our 
citizens  who  seek  employment  on  the  farm. 

The  additional  funds  for  the  Farm  Placement 
Service  will  be  used  to  expand  labor-market 
studies  which  will  be  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  funds 
will  also  permit  an  expansion  of  the  field  staff  in 
rural  areas,  where  large-scale  employment  of  farm 
labor  is  required.  The  aim  in  these  areas  will  be 
to  find  out  exactly  what  workers  are  needed  and 
find  the  right  workers  to  do  the  job. 

Finally,  these  funds  will  be  used  to  expand  the 
Government's  operations  in  the  manner  required 
under  S.  984,  including  transportation  and  recep- 
tion of  Mexican  workers,  inspection  of  contract 
operations  and  handling  of  complaints. 

Unless  all  of  these  activities  of  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  can  be  built  up  quickly  and  effec- 
tively, orderly  operations  under  S.  984  will  be 
impossible  and  we  will  lose  the  chance  to  make  full 
use  of  our  domestic  supply  of  farm  workers  or 
to  determine  on  a  realistic  basis  our  need  for 
workers  from  abroad. 

These  four  measures,  supplementing  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  984,  will  give  us  a  real  program  with 
which  to  tackle  the  basic  problems  of  farm  labor 
in  the  southwest.  They  will  help  us  also  to  make 
a  start  in  other  areas  where  agriculture  is  de- 
pendent on  large-scale  use  of  migratory  workers. 
There  is  one  provision  of  S.  984  which  could 
interfere  quite  seriously  with  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain labor  standards  in  this  country.  This  is  the 
provision  which  so  defines  agricultural  employ- 
ment as  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring 
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in  Mexican  workers  for  employment  in  food 
processing  trades  as  well  as  on  the  farm.  It  is 
essential  that  we  keep  the  importation  of  Mexican 
workers  from  reducing  the  job  opportunities  or 
working  conditions  of  our  own  citizens  employed 
in  these  trades.  To  that  end,  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  repeal  this  provision.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  use  his  discretion  with  great  care  and 
to  authorize  the  employment  of  Mexican  workers 
in  these  trades  only  in  case  of  some  genuine,  un- 
mistakable emergency. 

The  measures  which  I  am  now  recommending 
to  the  Congress  will  not  take  care  of  all  our  prob- 
lems by  any  means.  The  President's  Commission 
on  Migratory  Labor,  a  group  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens, recently  completed  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  migratory  labor  problems  throughout  the 
country.  The  Commission's  report  was  submitted 
two  months  ago  and  is  being  intensively  studied 
within  the  Executive  Branch.  It  is  a  very  useful 
and  constructive  document  and  it  emphasizes, 
among  other  things,  that  the  migratory  workers 
in  this  country  will  need  specially  adapted  pro- 
grams to  improve  housing  conditions  and  health, 
education,  and  social  security.  They  will  need 
these  things  if  they  are  to  develop  into  the  kind 
of  labor  force  so  badly  needed  in  agriculture 
today — a  labor  force  which  really  meets  the  long- 
run  requirements  of  large-scale  "industrialized" 
farm  production. 

From  time  to  time,  therefore,  as  the  report  of ' 
this  Commission  is  studied  and  appraised,  I  in- 
tend to  send  further  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, looking  toward  more  improvements  in  the 
working  conditions  and  living  standards  of  our 
migrant  workers.  Meanwhile,  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  lose  no  time  in  acting 
on  the  recommendations  outlined  in  this  message. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Negotiations    for    New    Agreement    on    Importing 
Mexican  Workers  to  U.S. 

Conversations  looking  toward  the  negotiation  of 
a  new  agreement  for  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers 
began  in  Mexico  City  on  Monday,  July  16,  1951. 
The  United  States  Government  will  be  represented 
by  the  following : 

United  States  Senate — Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana. 

Department  of  Labor — Assistant  Secretary  Robert  T. 
Creasey ;  Jeter  S.  Ray,  Associate  Solicitor ;  Albert  D. 
Misler,  Principal  Attorney  ;  Don  Larin,  Chief,  Farm  Place- 
ment Service. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service — Argle  W. 
Mackey,  Commissioner ;  Lamont  Eaton,  Chief  Inspector. 

Department  of  State— R.  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Officer  in 
Charge,  Mexican  Affairs ;  and  John  L.  Ohmans  of  the 
Mexican  Affairs  Office. 

U.S.  Embassy  at  Mexico — Carl  W.  Strom,  Counselor  of 
Embassy  and  Consul  General ;  and  V.  H.  Blocker,  Ameri- 
can Consul. 
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i  Stout  Shield  Of  Defense  Against  Soviet  Expansionism 


ly  Secretary  Acheson  1 


I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  to  take  part  in 
)etroit's  250th  birthday  party. 

This  is  an  occasion  of  importance — to  our  coun- 
ry  and  to  the  world,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  pres- 
nce  here  of  the  distinguished  ambassadors  of 
jreat  Britain,  of  France,  and  of  our  next-door 
Leighbor,  Canada.  Their  presence  reminds  us  of 
he  many  contributions  their  countries  have  made 
o  the  fabulous  growth  of  this  community. 

We  are  also  honored  tonight  by  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  citizen  not  only  of  Detroit,  but 
»f  the  world. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  this  twenty- 
!ourth  of  July,  Cadillac  brought  ashore  his  100 
nen  to  build  a  fort  where  Detroit  now  stands.  In 
he  language  of  our  reports  from  the  front  this 
night  be  called  establishing  an  outpost  in  platoon 
;trength.  But  this  would  wholly  miss  its  signifi- 
:ance,  and  his  own  idea  of  what  he  was  doing. 

In  the  narrow  strait  commanding  the  passage 
)etween  the  two  great  lakes  of  Erie  and  Huron, 
Cadillac  saw  a  secure  position,  a  commanding  po- 
sition, an  economic  position  for  trade  and  com- 
nerce.  And  he  saw  all  of  this  with  the  eyes  and 
nind  of  a  pioneer — shrewd,  aware  of  dangers, 
iware  of  opportunities,  but  dominated  always  by 
;he  driving  power  of  an  idea — the  idea  of  discov- 
;ry,  of  building,  of  creating,  of  enlarging,  of  leav- 
ng  behind  him  something  new  and  challenging 
md  alive — something  which  would  change  the 
ivhole  life  of  man  on  this  globe. 

To  the  pioneer,  security  came  first.  He  knew 
the  dangers  beyond  every  bend  in  the  river,  be- 
hind every  tree.  He  had  seen  hundreds  of  charred 
or  smoking  ruins  and  the  horrors  around  them. 
He  kept  his  equipment  operational  and  his  powder 
dry.  He  understood  propaganda,  although  he 
didn't  know  the  word.  Whatever  the  word  was,  it 
didn't  fool  him.  Most  of  his  people  made  bullets, 
sharpened  their  cutting  weapons,  built  forts  and 
mounted  guard  while  the  others  cleared  the  fields, 


'Address  made  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  July  24  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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cultivated  them,  and  traded.    If  the  military  pro- 
gram failed  everyone  got  killed. 

Cadillac  was  building  for  a  future  greater  than 
he  could  have  known.  How  little  could  he  have 
foreseen  the  majestic  and  powerful  community 
which  Detroit  has  become,  a  symbol  to  all  the 
world  of  the  New  World's  industrial  might. 

We,  too,  are  pioneers.  We,  too,  are  making  be- 
ginnings that  arch  into  the  future  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  vision — the  beginnings  of  a  world  secure, 
free,  and  infinitely  productive.  Like  the  founder 
of  Detroit,  we  draw  upon  our  faith  in  the  future 
to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  present. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  this  nation's  great  produc- 
tive power  is  a  fitting  place  from  which  to  look 
ahead,  to  the  job  that  faces  us  in  the  world.  For 
the  factories  of  Detroit,  built  by  American  labor, 
commerce,  and  industry,  symbolize  the  power  of 
American  production  which  may  tip  the  balance 
of  history  in  our  times. 

For  us,  as  for  all  pioneers,  security  comes  first. 

We  are  in  great  danger,  greater  perhaps  than 
many  Americans  now  appreciate.  This  danger  is 
not  less  than  it  was  a  month  ago,  although  some 
of  us  seem  to  think  so. 

You  may  recall  Aesop's  old  fable  about  an  argu- 
ment between  the  North  Wind  and  the  Sun.  They 
were  trying  to  see  which  one  could  take  off  the 
coat  of  a  man  who  happened  to  be  passing  by. 

The  Wind  tried  first.  It  blew  and  blew,  and 
the  icy  blasts  made  the  poor  man  shiver  with  cold. 
But  the  more  the  Wind  blew,  the  more  the  man 
clutched  his  coat  about  him,  and  finally  the  Wind 
gave  up. 

Then  came  the  Sun.  Out  from  behind  a  cloud 
it  came,  and  shone  gently  and  warmly. 

And  the  man,  of  his  own  accord,  removed  his 
coat. 

This  fable  illustrates  our  present  danger.  The 
icy  blast  of  Korea  made  many  people  realize  the 
need  for  building  our  strength.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  slightest  break  in  the  clouds  appeared,  some  of 
our  fellow  citizens  were  ready  to  relax  into  the 
nearest  rocking  chair. 
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In  Korea,  General  Ridgway  and  his  command 
are  alert  against  a  trap. 

But  are  we  alert  against  falling  into  a  bigger 
trap  here  at  home  ?  Will  the  warm  sunshine  of  a 
false  propaganda  "peace"  campaign  lead  us  to 
think  that  our  problems  are  solved  and  that  we 
can  safely  let  down  our  defense  effort?  That 
would  be  a  dangerous  and  costly  mistake. 

Whether  or  not  an  armistic  results  from  the 
talks  in  Korea,  the  fundamental  job  ahead  of  us 
will  not  change. 

The  attack  on  Korea  brought  home  to  many  of 
us  the  readiness  of  the  Communists  to  risk  war. 
And  it  gave  an  impetus  to  our  arms-building  pro- 
gram. But  it  was  not  Korea  alone  that  was  the 
reason  for  our  defense  effort. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  peace  in  Korea,  whether 
our  adversaries  are  cooing  like  doves  or  growling 
like  bears,  our  job  remains  the  same.  The  threat 
we  face  remains  the  same. 

The  world  has  never  known  a  more  ruthless  or 
more  powerful  challenge  to  the  independence  of 
nations  and  the  freedom  of  men. 

The  tactics  of  the  Kremlin  are  flexible,  and  may 
change  from  season  to  season.  But  so  long  as  its 
power  is  of  threatening  proportions,  and  so  long 
as  it  does  not  show  a  willingness  to  work  for  a 
stable  and  peaceful  world,  the  danger  to  us  re- 
mains. We  must  move  ahead  steadily  and  firmly 
to  build  our  strength,  regardless  of  what  tune  the 
Soviet  Union  happens  to  be  playing  at  the  moment. 
In  that  strength  lies  our  only  security.  We  must 
not  be  distracted  from  it  by  the  switching-on  of  a 
Russian  lullaby. 

Neither  war  nor  weakness  is  the  way  to  meet 
the  Soviet  challenge.  We  will  counter  force  with 
force,  if  necessary,  but  war  does  not  solve  prob- 
lems—it multiplies  them.  Weakness,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  lead  to  defeat,  with  or  without  war. 
Between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  middle  course, 
which  seeks  to  block  Soviet  expansionism  without 
war,  by  building  an  effective  system  of  collective 
security,  and  by  making  it  strong.  This  is  the 
course  we  are  following. 

The  job  before  us— the  great  rearmament  effort 
of  the  free  nations — has  an  urgent  priority,  if  we 
are  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  and  pass  safely 
through  the  dangers  of  these  next  few  years. 

Strength  Deters  Aggression 

The  danger  of  war  and  of  disintegration  will 
continue  until  the  free  nations  have  fully  repaired 
their  military  weakness.  It  must  be  understood 
that  weakness  not  only  invites  attack ;  what  is  even 
more  menacing,  it  paralyzes  the  will  to  resist  and 
makes  for  political  disintegration. 

The  massive  effort  which  is  just  now  gaining 
momentum  in  our  country  and  among  our  allies 
to  build  up  our  armaments  is  not  an  endless  job, 
nor  one  without  limits.  It  has  specific  goals,  both 
as  to  amounts  and  as  to  time. 

What  we  are  building  is  an  adequate  deterrent 
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force  against  military  attack.  We  already  have 
the  means  to  guarantee  that  a  general  military 
attack  against  us  would  be  costly  to  the  aggressors. 
We  must  now  achieve  a  force  of  sufficient  size  to 
make  it  plain  that  such  an  attack  could  not  succeed. 

How  big  does  this  force  need  to  be?  Our  best 
military  experts,  working  together  with  those  of 
our  allies,  have  developed  strategic  plans  which 
estimate  the  numbers  of  men,  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
and  so  forth,  which  we  and  our  allies  need  to  in- 
sure that  a  Soviet  attack  upon  us  could  not  succeed. 

We  do  not  have  to  match  the  Soviet  armies  man 
for  man,  or  gun  for  gun,  since  our  mission  is  to 
deter,  not  to  attack,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  we  reach  a  safe  deterrent  level. 

Communist  armed  forces  at  present  total  some 
9  million  men.  The  Soviet  Union  has  more  than 
4  million  men  under  arms.  Chinese  Communist 
forces  exceed  31^  million  men.  The  European 
satellite  regimes  have  nearly  a  million  men. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  more  than  200  divisions, 
fully  mobilized.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  trained  reserve  of  massive  proportions.  The 
Soviet  air  force  is  the  world's  largest  in  peacetime, 
with  more  than  20,000  first-line  aircraft,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  are  jets  of  excellent  quality. 

What  these  figures  mean  for  us  is  that  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  breathe  more 
easily. 

Let's  look  at  what  we  are  doing  to  reduce  as 
quickly  as  we  can  this  risk  of  war. 

First  of  all,  we  are  building  strength  at  the 
center.  We  are  mobilizing  the  great  strength  of 
the  United  States  so  that  we  will  have  readily 
available  forces,  and  a  production  base  that  will 
enable  us  to  expand  rapidly  if  necessary. 

Within  the  past  year,  we  have  advanced  the 
timetable  of  this  effort,  but  it  is  still  short  of  what 
we  must  do.  If  we  are  to  meet  our  minimum 
goals,  we  will  have  to  do  more  than  we  are  now 
doing.  And  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  our 
sights  to  higher  goals. 

This  is  a  job  which  needs  to  be  done  coopera- 
tively with  our  allies.  We  cannot  do  it  alone,  or 
without  an  effective  organization  of  the  total  allied 
effort.  Side-by-side  with  our  defense  program  at 
home,  therefore,  we  are  helping  to  build  a  force  in 
being  in  Europe. 

Under  General  Eisenhower,  the  integrated  force 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
been  moving  rapidly  from  a  paper  organization 
to  the  beginning  of  a  real  defense  system.  The 
command  structure  is  functioning;  actual  divi- 
sions are  under  his  command;  new  divisions  are 
being  formed  and  trained;  the  nucleus  of  his 
tactical  air  force  is  conducting  maneuvers.  A  pro- 
gram for  expanding  the  network  of  allied  tactical 
air  bases  in  Europe  has  been  launched. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  developing  the 
military  production  potential  of  Western  Europe. 
We  are  working  together  to  lick  the  financial 
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n-oblems,  the  raw  material  problems,  and  the  many 
)ther  problems  which  must  be  overcome  in  the 
process  of  building  strength  together. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  progress  our 
European  partners  are  making  in  strengthening 
;heir  unity  of  operation.  Many  of  us  do  not 
-ealize  what  progress  has  been  made  toward  Euro- 
jean  unity  in  just  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  idea  of  pooling  mili- 
tary strength  is  a  revolutionary  peacetime  ac- 
complishment. At  Paris,  several  of  the  European 
nations  are  now  in  conference  seeking  to  carry 
his  principle  further  forward  by  establishing  a 
single  European  defense  force.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  success  of  this  conference,  and 
ve  are  doing  all  that  friendly  cooperation  can  do 
o  help  it  succeeed. 

This  effort  is  of  a  piece  with  the  bold  vision  and 
promise  of  the  Schuman  Plan  which  will  pool  the 
pal  and  steel  industries  of  Western  Europe. 

The  vast  free  market  of  the  United  States,  which 
illows  raw  materials  and  human  skills  to  be  used 
'fficiently,  has  shown  us  the  value  of  breaking 
lown  local  trade  barriers.  We  do  not  have  one 
lutomobile  industry  in  Texas  and  another  in  North 
Dakota  and  another  in  Florida.  We  build  steel 
nills  and  parts  factories  and  assembly  plants 
wherever  they  can  efficiently  serve  the  entire  coun- 
try, without  regard  to  state  lines.  The  Schuman 
Plan  is  a  step  in  this  direction  in  Europe. 

By  such  steps  as  this  and  the  proposed  Euro- 
Dean  defense  force,  we  believe  that  our  European 
Dartners  can  continue  to  move  toward  greater 
inity  and  greater  strength. 

Although  our  joint  progress  toward  an  effective 
lefense  force  in  Europe  has  been  considerable,  it 
s  not  enough,  when  measured  against  the  goals 
:hat  are  necessary  to  insure  our  common  safety. 
No  one  can  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  so  far 
nade.  A  greater  effort  is  required,  from  us  and 
from  our  allies.  This  effort  must  be  measured 
iccording  to  our  economic  capacities  since  eco- 
nomic health  is  an  important  foundation  for  de- 
fensive strength. 

Along  with  our  effort  at  home  and  in  Europe, 
we  are  also  seeking  to  build  other  situations  of 
strength  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  a  bulwark  against  further  ad- 
vances of  Communist  imperialism. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan 2  will  be  taking 
concrete  form  in  a  little  more  than  a  month,  and 
it  will  be  followed  by  security  treaties  with  Japan, 
and  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.3  These 
are  in  addition  to  our  long-standing  commitments 
to  the  Philippines,  whose  security  is  as  much  our 
concern  as  the  defense  of  our  own  land. 

What  we  are  now  doing,  in  this  total  effort  at 
home  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  is  building 
up  the  capital  equipment  of  a  defense  system.  We 
started  with  very  little,  and  several  years  of  very 

2  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  132. 
*  Ibid,  p.  148. 
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hard  effort  are  before  us — even  harder  than  we 
have  yet  put  forth. 

But  the  greater  our  effort  now,  the  more  rapidly 
will  we  pass  through  the  present  period  of  maxi- 
mum danger. 

Defenses  Must  Be  Fully  Maintained 

When  we  have  achieved  our  goals,  when  we 
have  acquired  the  capital  equipment  of  an  ade- 
quate defense,  we  must  not  again  be  foolish 
enough  to  destroy  it,  to  relax  our  guard.  Once 
the  capital  cost  has  been  met,  military  expendi- 
tures and  military  aid  programs  will  be  substan- 
tially less.  Once  a  level  of  defense  has  been 
achieved  which  should  deter  any  power  from 
plunging  the  world  into  war,  the  task  will  shift 
from  creating  defenses  to  maintaining  them.  But 
they  must  be  maintained,  and  fully  maintained. 

Until  we  reach  that  point,  it  would  be  as  dan- 
gerous to  relax  our  effort  as  it  is  to  fall  asleep  in 
a  blizzard.  This  is  something  we  must  all  of  us 
understand  thoroughly,  so  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  lull  us  or  divide  us,  or  in  any  way  keep 
us  from  building  the  strength  and  unity  which 
spell  safety  for  us. 

When  we  have  a  stout  shield  of  defense,  our 
problems  will  change,  and  become  more  manage- 
able. So  long  as  the  Soviet  regime  remains  what 
it  is — committed  to  the  aim  of  world  communism 
directed  from  Moscow,  dedicated  to  a  funda- 
mental hostility  against  states  that  are  not  sub- 
servient to  its  will — we  cannot  ever  afford  to  be- 
come less  vigilant  of  our  freedom. 

The  danger  of  war  may  be  reduced,  but  the 
struggle  will  continue.  The  Soviet  threat  is  much 
more  than  a  military  one,  and  we  can  expect  that 
the  effort  to  subvert  free  peoples,  to  lure  them 
into  captivity  with  empty  promises  of  a  better 
life,  will  go  right  on. 

Therefore,  we  must  continue  to  offer  real  leader- 
ship toward  the  kind  of  life  that  people  want. 
Behind  the  protection  of  our  military  shield,  we 
can  increase  our  cooperative  efforts  toward  higher 
living  standards  and  toward  economic  develop- 
ment. 

We  would  also  be  able  to  give  much  more  help 
in  other  problems  beside  those  created  by  the 
Soviet  Union — in  such  problems  as  arise  from  the 
awakening  of  the  vast  populations  of  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East,  and  their  desire  for  national  self- 
expression  and  for  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
ditions of  living. 

Our  practical  help  to  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East,  of  Asia,  and  of  Latin  America  can  be  both 
to  their  interest  and  to  ours.  For  it  is  crucial  to 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  that  these  turbulent 
and  dynamic  forces  emerge  in  forms  that  will  be 
constructive  and  truly  progressive. 

We  are  the  natural  allies  of  these  peoples.  We 
have  with  them  a  common  interest  in  peace,  in 
progress,  and  in  freedom.  We  can  enter  with  them 
into  a  partnership  of  peace. 
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As  we  carry  forward  these  activities,  and  as  we 
maintain  our  military  shield,  the  temptation  for 
the  other  side  to  use  force  will  be  reduced.  In- 
stead, they  will  be  more  willing  to  begin  the  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  some  of  the  issues.  It  will  be 
to  their,  and  to  our,  self-interest  to  do  so. 

We  are  of  course  prepared  to  undertake  such 
adjustments  at  any  time.  We  would  welcome  any 
genuine  opportunity  to  reduce  the  level  of  tension 
in  the  world — but  we  must  always  be  alert  against 
the  baited  hooks  of  phony  propaganda. 

Efforts  Toward  One  Goal 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  these  efforts — 
whether  military,  economic  or  political — is  to 
bring  a  realization  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  no  one 
power  is  going  to  dominate  this  world,  and  that  it 
would  be  foolhardy  for  any  power  to  try  to  do  so. 

When  this  realization  sinks  home  in  Moscow, 
we  can  begin  to  hope  for  those  changes  in  the 
Soviet  regime  which  will  make  for  a  more  peace- 
ful world. 

What  sort  of  changes  do  we  need  to  look  for  ? 

It  is  not  that  we  want  to  compel  other  countries 
to  adopt  our  form  of  government  or  our  economic 
system.  What  we  are  concerned  about  is  whether 
their  system  is  one  which  inevitably  attempts  to 
dominate  other  people. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  become  a  friendly 
member  of  the  world  community — within  the 
meaning  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations — 
there  must  be  real  evidence  that  the  Soviet  rulers 
have  renounced  their  hope  of  world  domination, 
their  dedication  to  the  forcible  overthrow  of  other 
governments,  and  the  isolation  of  their  people 
from  the  outside  world. 

No  one  can  now  predict  how  or  when  such 
change  may  come  about.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  the  possibility  that  it  may  take  many  years. 

We  know  that  many  strains  and  tensions  exist 
within  the  Soviet  world.  We  know  that  such 
things  as  the  perpetual  mobilization  of  the  people, 
the  suppression  of  national  freedom  in  the  satel- 
lite countries,  the  inevitable  frictions  of  police- 
state  rule,  all  must  have,  over  a  period  of  time,  a 
significant  effect.  Ultimately,  these  factors,  when 
added  to  the  realization  by  the  Kremlin  that  in- 
timidation, falsehood,  and  the  sowing  of  confusion 
can  be  neither  successful  nor  profitable,  may  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  Soviet  system,  which,  in  turn, 
will  reduce  the  fear  of  war  in  the  world. 


The  Soviet  rulers  are  aware  that  we  shall  have 
to  overcome  difficulties  of  our  own  in  the  mean- 
time. The  maintenance  of  even  a  limited  mobili- 
zation level  also  puts  strains  on  us.  The  Commu- 
nists are  counting  on  these  strains  to  make  us  tire 
of  our  burdens,  to  break  our  nerve,  to  bring  about 
our  collapse,  to  break  down  our  economic  system 
and  to  weaken  our  political  institutions.  Thej 
stand  ready  to  profit  by  any  weakness  which  w( 
might  show. 

But  we  confidently  believe  that  time  is  on  the 
side  of  freedom  so  long  as  we  make  good  use  of  it 
We  can  meet  the  test  of  time  better  than  they  can 
We  have  faith  that  free  societies  can  out-last,  out 
produce,  and  out-build  a  police  state,  and  car 
better  stand  the  tensions  of  partial  mobilization 
We  of  the  free  world  have  geography,  resources 
manpower,  and  moral  values  on  our  side.  So  long 
as  we  also  have  a  firm  and  resolute  will,  we  shal 
come  out  on  top. 

This  is  the  picture  of  what  we  face.  The  pros 
pect  may  be  hard  and  long.  It  may  mean  man; 
more  sacrifices  for  us,  more  shortages,  highe: 
taxes.  But  there  is  no  easier  way  through  thi 
dangers  of  the  present.  If  we  shirk  it,  the  alter 
natives  are  war  or  surrender. 

You  all  remember  the  poster  which  said 
"Uncle  Sam  needs  you!"  And  the  finger  o: 
Uncle  Sam  pointed  at  each  of  us,  and  followed  us 
This,  too,  is  a  job  for  all  of  us.  There  is  no  mai 
or  woman  in  America  so  important,  or  so  unim 
portant,  that  he  can  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say 
"Let  somebody  else  do  it."  Whether  you  worl 
with  a  wrench,  a  gun,  a  hoe,  or  a  pencil,  you  an 
an  important  part  of  this  job. 

Today  as  in  the  time  of  Cadillac,  the  rea 
strength  of  our  free  society  in  an  emergency  i 
that  the  individual  free  men  and  women  pitch  ii 
and  deliver  the  goods. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — this  is  an  emergency 
an  emergency  as  great  as  any  our  country  ha 
ever  faced. 

We  shall  need  a  new  birth  of  patriotism,  abov 
our  personal  interests  and  our  party  loyalties — 
patriotism  which  is  strong  enough  and  matur 
enough  to  inspire  us  for  the  long  haul. 

We  shall  need  the  kind  of  faith  that  gave  cour 
age  and  strength  to  the  pioneers  of  America. 

We  need  a  faith  that  can  look  ahead  and  see  I 
job  that  may  take  years,  which  surely  will  tak 
patience,  moderation,  restraint,  steady  nerves,  an< 
lots  of  effort — a  faith  that  will  say :  "We  can  do  it. 
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.  S.  Note  to  Czechoslovakia 

n  Killing  of  German  Policeman 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  sent  by  the  Ameri- 
m  Embassy  at  Prague  to  the  Czechoslovak  For- 
gn  Office  on  July  17  concerning  the  killing  of  a 
erman  policeman  at  the  frontier  of  the  United 
tates  zone  of  Germany  on  July  3: 
The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
resents  its  compliments  to  the  Foreign  Office  of 
zechoslovakia  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
mbassy's  note  No.  653  of  June  19, 1951 1  concern- 
g  two  violations  of  the  U.  S.  zone  of  Germany  by 
embers  of  the  Czechoslovak  armed  forces. 
The  Czechoslovak  Government's  attention  is  now 
illed  to  another  and  even  more  serious  violation 
!  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany,  a  violation 
suiting  in  death  of  a  German  Customs  police- 
an. 

At  about  1 :  50  a.m.  on  July  3,  1951,  an  unidenti- 
jd  person  tried  to  cross  from  Czechoslovakia  into 
ermany  in  the  vicinity  of  Gruensteg  Bridge  be- 
eeen  Hohenberg  and  Sommerhau.  When 
opped  by  a  German  Customs  patrol  on  the  road 
iside  German  territory  which  parallels  the  fron- 
er,  the  illegal  border  crosser  fired  a  shot  at  the 
erman  patrol  but  missed  and  then  fled  back  to 
zechoslovakia.  Immediately  a  fusillade  of  shots 
as  fired  at  the  German  Customs  patrol  from  the 
zechoslovak  side  apparently  to  provide  cover  for 
le  illegal  border  crosser.  These  shots  were  fired 
y  two  or  three  different  persons.  George  Nirschl, 
erman  Customs  policeman  who  formed  part  of 
le  patrol,  was  killed  on  German  territory  by  one 
E  these  shots.  The  bullet  was  subsequently  recov- 
*ed  and  identified  as  having  been  fired  from  a 
Czechoslovak  machine  pistol. 
The  American  Government  requests  that  an  im- 
tediate  investigation  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
Zechoslovak  authorities  to  determine  the  person 
r  persons  guilty  of  this  violation  of  the  U.  S.  zone 
E  Germany.  It  also  requests  that  a  prompt  report 
&  made  to  this  Embassy,  pending  receipt  of  which 
le  American  Government  reserves  all  rights  in  the 
remises  including  the  right  to  claim  compensa- 
on  on  behalf  of  the  German  Customs  policeman 
'ho  was  killed. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  is  reminded  that  it  has 
lade  no  reply  to  the  Embassy's  request  for  infor- 
lation  as  to  the  results  of  an  investigation  by  the 
Izechoslovak  authorities  of  two  previous  border 
iolations  by  Czechoslovak  personnel  described  in 
lie  Embassy's  note  of  June  19,  1951,  and  that  no 
eply  has  been  received  to  its  request  for  assurances 
hat  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  pertinent  Czecho- 
lovak  authorities  to  prevent  such  violations  in  the 
uture.  The  Embassy  further  reminds  the  Min- 
3try  that  it  expects  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
o  show  the  same  diligence  in  dealing  with  reports 

1  Bulletin  of  July  2, 1951,  p.  12. 
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of  violations  by  Czechoslovak  personnel  of  the 
U.  S.  zone  of  Germany  as  the  American  authorities 
have  consistently  shown  with  respect  to  represen- 
tations made  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 


U.S.  Answers  Bavarian  Protest  Over 
Enlargement  of  Army  Training  Area 

[Released  to  the  press  July  20] 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  Erich  Frenzel  of 
Munich,  protesting  the  proposed  enlargement  of 
a  U.S.  Army  training  area  in  Bavaria,  the  follow- 
ing letter  has  been  written  at  the  request  of  the 
U.S.  High  Commissioner  by  Staff  Secretary 
Eric  G.  Gration.  Dr.  Frenzel  signed,  his  protest 
letter  as  a  representative  of  the  Land  Bavaria 
Committee  for  Carrying  out  the  Popular  Refer- 
endum Against  Remilitarization. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Frenzel:  Mr.  McCloy  has  requested  me 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  3rd.  Your  membership  in  a 
large  number  of  the  groups  specially  created  as  "front" 
organizations  for  the  Kpd  (West  Germany  Communist 
Party),  ranging  from  the  Helmut  von  Gerlach  Gesellschaft 
through  the  Landesausschus  Bayern  znr  Druchfuehrung 
der  Volksbefragung  Oegen  Remilitarisierung  (Land  Ba- 
varia Committee  For  Carrying  Out  The  Popular  Referen- 
dum Against  Remilitarization)  plus  the  fact  that  your 
secretary,  if  not  yourself,  is  a  known  member  of  the  Kpd, 
do  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  your  letter  of  June  3rd 
was  written  for  any  purpose  other  than  Communist  propa- 
ganda aims,  and  also  lead  me  to  believe  that  you  would 
only  utilize  any  reply  from  me  or  Mr.  McCloy  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Therefore,  since  your  letter  is  not  written  with  the 
aim  of  possibly  reaching  an  understanding  concerning 
or  better  comprehension  of  the  problem  which  you  have 
raised,  I  see  no  point  in  attempting  to  tell  you  facts  about 
it  which  the  Kpd  would  never  allow  you  to  believe. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  size  and 
extent  of  training  areas  in  Western  Germany  is  hardly 
comparable  to  the  tremendous  areas  under  requisition 
by  Soviet  forces  in  the  smaller  Soviet  zone  of  occupation, 
where  Soviet  forces  apart  from  Volkspolizei  (Peoples 
Police)  military  cadres,  occupy  at  least  ten  large  training 
areas  ranging  in  size  from  100  square  kilometers  to  600 
square  kilometers.  In  addition  numerous  smaller  train- 
ing areas,  located  near  the  permanent  Kasernen  (bar- 
racks)  are  in  constant  use  throughout  the  entire  year. 

From  early  spring  through  late  fall  when  Soviet  troops 
are  engaged  in  large-scale  exercises  in  the  field  train- 
ing areas  practically  no  farming  is  permitted  whatsoever. 
In  many  instances  whole  farming  communities  have  been 
evacuated  to  satisfy  the  training  space  requirements  of 
the  Soviet  army.  Furthermore,  German  farmers  in  large 
sections  of  the  country  outside  the  training  areas  must 
often  harvest  their  crops  early  in  the  fall  before  they 
are  fully  matured  or  else  run  the  risk  of  having  them 
destroyed  by  Soviet  units  during  the  final  large-scale  exer- 
cises during  which  Soviet  forces  maneuver  over  most  of 
the  zone.  These  farmers  are,  on  the  one  hand,  afraid  to 
register  protests,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Bisler- 
controlled  press  is  under  instructions  to  make  no  mention 
of  damage  done  to  farmlands  by  Soviet  troops. 

At  such  time  as  your  "committee",  or  other  Communist- 
sponsored  groups  like  it,  is  ready  also  to  raise  questions 
concerning  the  massive  military  power  assembled  in  the 
Soviet  zone,  about  the  establishment  of  German  military 
cadres  under  the  direction  of  the  Gdr's   (German  Demo- 
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cratic  Republic  of  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany)  Hauptver- 
waltung  Fuer  Ausbildung  (main  administration  for  train- 
ing), or  about  the  covert  production  of  military  arms  and 
equipment  in  the  Soviet  zone  I  will  be  very  happy  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  or  other  Communist  sympathizers  the 
charges  raised  by  your  letter  of  June  3rd.  At  that  point 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  convincing  you  of  the  very 
modest  character  of  the  training  needs  of  the  United 
States  forces  as  they  are  put  forward  in  West  Germany. 


Mass  Deportations  From  Hungary 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  27] 

Many  Americans  have  expressed  concern  about 
the  mass  deportations  from  Hungary  which  are 
being  carried  out  by  the  Communist  Government 
of  that  country.  Their  condemnation  of  these 
brutal  acts  against  the  people  of  Hungary  is  in  the 
best  American  tradition  of  concern  for  liberty  and 
justice.  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  tragic  plight  of 
the  Hungarian  people,  who  bear  a  heavy  burden 
of  oppression,  and  I  share  the  abhorrence  which 
has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  these  measures 
which  the  Hungarian  Government  has  instituted 
in  wanton  disregard  of  every  principle  of  right 
and  decency. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  giving 
the  closest  attention  to  the  deportations  in  Hun- 
gary with  a  view  to  taking  such  steps  as  may  ap- 
propriately expose  this  situation  to  public  view 
and  judgment  and  render  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment accountable  before  the  world  for  its  infamous 
conduct.  The  forced  removal  of  thousands  of 
persons  from  their  homes  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment under  the  conditions  which  have  been 
reported  must  be  regarded  as  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  The  United  States  Government  has  already 
formally  charged  the  Government  of  Hungary 
with  wilfully  and  systematically  contravening 
these  provisions,  which  obligate  that  Government 
to  secure  to  all  persons  under  its  jurisdiction  the 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  freedoms,  and 
has  exposed  these  violations  before  the  United 
Nations.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  November 
3,  1950,  this  Government  will  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations,  and  through 
him  to  all  member  Governments  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, detailed  evidence  which  the  Department  of 
State  has  in  its  possession  regarding  many  such 
violations.  In  view  of  the  significant  bearing 
which  the  present  deportations  have  on  the  general 
question  of  the  Hungarian  Government's  suppres- 
sion of  human  rights  and  freedoms,  the  United 
States  Government  will  also  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General all  evidence  which  may  be  available 
from  reliable  sources  regarding  the  conditions 
under  which  such  expulsions  are  being  conducted. 


Jet  Planes  Leave  For  NATO  Countries 

Comment  by  James  G.  II.  Bonbright 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 

I  consider  it  a  very  rare  privilege  to  participat 
in  this  ceremony  this  afternoon  since  it  is  an  in 
portant  and  concrete  demonstration  of  the  mutm 
effort  being  made  by  the  North  Atlantic  treat 
nations. 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  U.S.S.  Corregido 
will  be  under  way,  bearing  its  cargo  of  jet  ail 
planes  to  five  of  our  Nato  allies.  The  movemer 
of  this  powerful  air  equipment  is  an  impressh 
sign  of  the  will  and  the  determination  of  tb 
American  people  to  assist  the  free  peoples  of  th 
world  in  building  defensive  military  strengtl 
which  has  become  necessary  due  to  Communis 
aggression. 

The  strength  of  the  free  nations  is  dedicated  t 
peace,  and  it  serves  as  a  warning  to  potential  di! 
turbers  of  the  peace  that  aggression  will  be  r< 
sisted  by  the  unified  might  of  these  free  nation 
The  Corregidor  and  its  cargo  are  symbolic  of  th 
strength,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  the  fir; 
of  many  trips  whicb  this  carrier  will  make  aero; 
the  ocean  bearing  military  assistance  to  our  Allie 

While  this  occasion  gives  additional  evidence  c 
American  cooperation  with  the  other  Nato  coui 
tries,  I  wish  at  the  same  time  to  refer  to  the  ej 
panded  defense  programs  of  all  the  Nato  natior 
who  are  participating  in  a  mutual  security  effor 

United  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  in  suppoi 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  are  all  contributing  t< 
gether  to  our  common  goal.  In  that  unity  of  pui 
pose  lies  all  our  hopes  for  peace  and  the  defens 
of  our  liberties. 


CONGRESS 


Legislation 

Making  Supplemental  Appropriations  for  the  Fiscal  Yes 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  A 
proved  January  6,  1951.  H.  R.  9920,  Public  Law  91 
81st  Cong.  2d  sess.     16  pp. 

Authorizing  a  Federal  Civil  Defense  Program,  and  f< 
Other  Purposes.  Approved  January  12,  1951.  H.  ] 
9798,  Public  Law  920,  81st  Cong.  2d  sess.     14  pp. 

(Continued  on  page  286) 

1  Made  on  July  23,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  san 
date,  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  U.S.S.  Corregidor  fro 
Newark,  N.  J.,  with  a  cargro  of  jet  planes  for  delivery  l 
five  Nato  countries :  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Nethe 
lands,  and  Norway. 
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eace  and  Security  Rest  on  Economic  Improvement  of  Free  Nations 


'tatement  by  Secretary  Acheson * 


I  am  very  happy  to  appear  before  your  Com- 
ittee  in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

know  that  many  of  you  have  recently  been 
Droad  to  study  at  first  hand  some  of  the  problems 
ivolved  in  such  a  huge  undertaking.  All  of  you 
re  familiar  with  the  main  problems  with  which 
e  are  confronted  and  with  the  objectives  of  our 
olicy. 

But  I  would  like  to  review  with  you  some  of 
le  major  reasons  why  we  believe  that  this  pro- 
ram  is  an  essential  and  vital  part  of  our  country's 
sfense  and  foreign  policies. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  based  on  our 
emonstrable  need  for  strength  and  support  in 
le  rest  of  the  free  world.  The  need  for  such 
lpport  is  as  great  today  as  it  has  ever  been.  The 
resent  armistice  negotiations  in  Korea,  irrespec- 
ve  of  their  final  outcome,  have  not  affected,  and 
ill  not  affect,  that  fundamental  fact.  It  is  es- 
mtial  that  we  do  not  take  the  easy  course  and 
elude  ourselves  into  thinking  otherwise. 

When  the  fighting  was  going  against  us  in  Korea 
.  was  easier  to  persuade  ourselves  and  our  friends 
broad  of  the  necessity  for  a  speedy  strengthening 
f  our  common  defenses.  Day-to-day  changes  in 
le  news  from  Korea  do  not  change  the  basic  situa- 
on.  The  danger  is  no  less  real  than  it  was  a 
lonth  ago.  The  strategy  of  the  Kremlin  is  still 
le  same. 

If  the  armistice  talks  should  collapse,  we  should 
e  ready  for  a  major  Communist  assault  on  the 
Jhited  Nations  Forces.  The  enemy  has  been 
uilding  up  his  forces  throughout  this  period, 
reneral  Ridgway  is  alert  to  the  threat  and  is 
eady  for  it.  The  discussions  at  Kaesong  thus  far 
ave  not  yet  produced  agreement  as  to  any  points 
f  substance  which  are  essential  to  a  satisfactory 
rmistice. 

I  need  not  remind  this  Committee  that  we  have 


1  Statement  made  in  support  of  the  proposed  Mutual 
ecurity  Program  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
iommittee  on  July  26  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
ame  date. 
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had  periods  of  relative  quiet  before.  There  was 
an  easing  of  tension  for  a  while  after  the  Soviet 
failure  to  dominate  Iran  in  1946.  There  was  a 
lull  in  Soviet  pressure  after  the  Soviet  success  in 
Czechoslovakia.  There  was  an  easing  of  tension 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Communists  in  Greece  and 
after  the  lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade.  There 
may  be  a  period  of  comparative  quiet  if  there  is 
an  armistice  in  Korea.  If  so,  we  must  not  let 
ourselves  be  pulled  off  balance  by  a  shift  in  tactics. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  create  enough  strength  in 
the  free  world  to  deter  the  Soviet  imperialists 
from  all  aggressive  adventures  and  to  bring  about 
an  era  of  genuine  relaxation  of  tension.  But  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  required  amount  of 
strength  does  not  yet  exist.  Until  it  does  exist — 
and  until  there  is  a  fundamental  change  in  Soviet 
policy — we  must  recognize  temporary  easings  of 
tension  for  what  they  are — as  tactical  moves  in- 
tended to  weaken  and  to  divide  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people,  with 
the  events  of  recent  years  clearly  in  mind,  will 
not  now  relax  their  efforts  to  make  our  country 
secure. 

We  must  instead  renew  our  determination  and 
increase  our  current  efforts  to  create  an  over-all 
situation  of  strength  that  will  bring  a  measure  of 
general  peace  and  security. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  imply  that  this  pro- 
gram can  be  completed  without  sacrifice.  It  is 
going  to  cost  large  sums  of  money  and  it  is  going 
to  take  time.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it 
represents  the  most  economical,  practical  and  effi- 
cient method  of  providing  this  country  with  the 
necessary  security.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  ir- 
respective of  comparative  costs,  there  is  no  other 
way  of  providing  an  equivalent  measure  of 
security. 

The  practical  steps  which  we  are  taking  and 
those  which  we  now  propose  to  take  to  build 
strength  in  other  countries,  are  essential  to  our 
own  safety  and  well-being. 

We  are  requesting  a  total  of  8.5  billion  dollars, 
of  which  6.3  billion  dollars  are  for  military  aid 
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and  2.2  billion  dollars  are  for  economic  aid.  This 
assistance  to  other  free  nations  will  yield  a  much 
larger  and  a  much  faster  return  in  terms  of  our 
national  security  than  we  could  obtain  by  spending 
the  same  sums  of  money  directly  on  our  own  armed 
forces.  Without  this  program  our  whole  defense 
strategy  would  have  to  be  drastically  revised. 
That  would  be  both  a  costly  and  a  dangerous 
procedure. 

Relationship  of  Elements  of  Strength 

We  are  not  now  proposing  an  essentially  new 
program.  What  is  new  is  the  pulling  together  of 
the  economic,  technical  and  military  assistance 
elements  of  our  foreign  aid  into  one  program.  It 
is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  relationship  of 
these  different  elements  of  strength. 

Military  assistance,  from  a  dollar  standpoint,  is 
the  largest  single  part  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  It  is  not  necessarily  and  in  every  in- 
stance the  most  important  part.  We  have  seen 
how  political  and  economic  deterioration  and  loss 
of  morale  rot  the  fibers  of  military  strength.  And 
we  have  seen  how  political  and  economic  recovery 
can  contribute  to  an  increase  in  military  power. 

Thus,  while  we  must  be  deeply  concerned  with 
the  development  of  military  strength,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  do  not  take  too  narrow  a  view  of  the 
problem.  Economic  and  technical  assistance  must 
be  sufficient  to  support  the  military  programs  and 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
weakness  where  weapons  alone  are  no  defense. 

Security  is  more  than  a  military  matter.  It 
requires  action  against  all  those  forces  which  un- 
dermine the  free  world.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
aid  itself  which  is  important — it  is  the  way  in 
which  the  aid  programs  are  conceived.  If  these 
assistance  programs  are  carried  forward  affirma- 
tively and  dynamically,  they  will  in  themselves 
become  a  source  of  strength  and  support. 

Nor  should  we  take  too  narrow  a  view  as  far  as 
the  different  recipient  countries  are  concerned. 
The  needs  of  each  have  to  be  considered  separately, 
but  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  The  parts  interlock — between 
countries  and  areas,  and  within  them. 

This  program  has  been  developed  over  a  period 
of  many  months  by  teamwork  between  all  the 
departments  and  agencies  concerned.  They  had 
available  to  them  a  vast  amount  of  information 
assembled  here  and  abroad,  as  well  as  the  plans  and 
data  of  many  international  agencies  in  which  the 
United  States  is  represented — such  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board,  and  various  United 
Nations  agencies. 

This  program  is  the  result  of  the  evaluation  of 
this  material  and  its  coordination  with  our  own 
plans  and  programs.  It  is  the  judgment  of  our 
highest  authorities  in  military,  economic  and  for- 
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eign  affairs  that  the  program  is  needed  in  our  own 
interests,  that  it  will  efficiently  contribute  to  our 
own  security,  and  that  we  have  the  means  to  carry 
it  out. 

The  presentation  of  the  program  to  your  Com- 
mittee will,  like  the  preparatory  work,  be  a  team- 
work job.  Following  me,  you  will  hear  General 
Marshall,  Mr.  Foster,  and  four  of  our  leading  men 
in  Europe,  Messrs.  Spofford,  Katz,  and  Batt,  and 
General  Kibler.  Then  the  political,  military,  eco- 
nomic and  administrative  aspects  of  the  program 
in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  the  Far  East  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  be  presented  by  officials 
of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and  Eca, 
with  assistance  from  other  agencies  on  particular 
subjects  of  concern  to  them.  And  finally  you  will 
hear  from  Mr.  Cabot,  the  chairman  of  the  inter- 
departmental committee  responsible  for  coordina- 
tion of  the  program,  and  General  Bradley,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

This  teamwork  will  be  carried  over  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  and  will  obtain  a 
continuity  of  thought  and  of  action  which  will 
result  in  a  single-minded  application  of  funds  tc 
promote  the  security  of  our  nation  and  of  the  free 
world  as  a  whole. 

We  are  proposing  that  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram be  administered  under  existing  legislation, 
brought  together  and  amended  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  further  the  objectives  of  this  integrated 
approach.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  the  Act  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  other  assistance  acts 
provide  adequate  foundation  for  a  mutual  security 
program.  They  were  all  designed  to  further  the 
national  interests  and  national  security  of  oui 
country,  and  they  can  be  linked  together  to  increase 
their  effectiveness. 

The  organizational  arrangements  under  whiefc 
the  program  will  be  operated  also  link  to  the  ar- 
rangements under  which  these  Acts  have  beer 
administered  in  the  past.  Using  the  interdepart- 
mental International  Security  Affairs  Committee 
we  intend  to  make  use  of  the  valuable  experience 
gained  in  operations  under  existing  legislation, 
and  permit  the  new  program  to  be  carried  out  with 
minimum  disruption  of  current  operations,  witt 
maximum  speed  and  efficiency. 

The  amendments  proposed  to  the  existing  Acts 
are  not  many  in  number,  but  they  are  important 
All  are  designed  to  make  the  application  of  oui 
resources  more  effective  in  furthering  mutua! 
security. 

The  men  who  will  testify  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram will  not  assert  that  it  is  a  perfect  program 
In  a  task  as  large  and  complex  as  this  there  will 
always  be  room  for  improvement  and  develop- 
ment— which  is  the  reason  why  we  seek  some  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  the  funds  requested. 

What  we  are  prepared  to  show  is  that  require- 
ments exceed  currently  available  resources;  that 
they  have  been  trimmed  to  fit  our  immediate  ca- 
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mbilities;  and  that  funds  have  been  requested 
mly  where  there  is  a  need,  a  clear  opportunity, 
,nd  the  means  to  build  strength.  This  strength 
s  important  to  our  own  security;  it  could  not 
le  obtained  without  our  aid ;  and  it  could  not  be 
aatched  by  any  use  of  the  same  funds  here  at 
Lome. 

The  basis  on  which  we  have  developed  this  pro- 
pram,  as  of  our  foreign  policy  as  a  whole,  is  that 
ime  is  on  our  side  if  we  make  proper  use  of  it. 
f  we  falter  or  relax  the  advantage  will  be  with 
he  other  side. 

The  free  nations  are  potentially  so  much 
tronger  than  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
hat  it  would  be  folly  if  the  free  world's  strength 
Fere  not  organized  and  developed.  The  free  world 
ncludes  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  popu- 
ation  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  land  area, 
rhe  total  productivity  of  the  free  world  is  many 
imes  that  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  And  the  free 
rorld  has  resources  of  mind  and  spirit  incalcu- 
ably  greater  than  those  under  the  dictatorial  con- 
rol  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  countries  and  the  regions  of  the  free  world 
ire  interdependent,  and  if  there  can  be  created 
mity  of  purpose,  resolution  to  meet  the  present 
langer,  and  the  great  strength  that  can  come  from 
uutual  security  efforts — and  this  is  what  we  are 
low  doing — then  the  threat  that  faces  us  can  be 
■educed  to  manageable  proportions.  American 
jolicies  are  aimed  at  helping  to  bring  about  these 
:onditions. 


iituation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  situation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Fortunately,  we  are  blessed  with  good  neighbors 
;o  the  north  and  south.  Our  aim  is  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  ties  with  our  neighbors  so  that  this 
lemisphere  will  have  the  security  to  enable  all  of 
is  to  pursue  our  national  ideals  and  purposes  free 
Prom  foreign  threats. 

Canada  is  a  member  with  us  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  and  is  associated  with  us  in  the  Organi- 
sation for  European  Economic  Cooperation.  We 
ind  our  neighbors  to  the  south  are  members  of 
ihe  Organization  of  American  States.  Military 
cooperation  between  the  states  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  close  and,  I  am  confident,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  close  through  the  trials  of  the  next  few 
years. 

There  are  certain  tasks — such  as  the  protection 
of  key  installations  and  key  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials— which  we  believe  our  partners  to  the  south 
are  ready  and  willing  to  take  over.  Careful  plans 
are  being  developed  by  the  Inter- American  De- 
fense Board.  The  Mutual  Security  Program 
would  for  the  first  time  permit  grant  military  as- 
sistance which  will  be  required  by  certain  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere  in  order  to  discharge 
specific  military  tasks  of  this  character. 
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There  is  also  a  very  definite  need  in  many  of 
the  Latin  American  republics  for  help  in  improv- 
ing agriculture  and  food  production,  health,  edu- 
cation and  other  essential  services.  The  funds 
which  are  requested  for  technical  assistance  will 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

These  military  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, amounting  in  all  to  62  million  dollars,  will 
help  to  keep  the  New  World  a  symbol  of  hope  for 
men  everywhere,  an  evidence  of  man's  ability  to 
build  a  peaceful  and  secure  and  progressive  way 
of  life. 


Condition  of  Europe 

Now  let  us  look  at  Europe.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  development  of  American  policy  in  Eu- 
rope since  the  war,  of  its  evolution  through  the 
Greek-Turkish  programs,  the  European  Recovery 
Program  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  And 
now  American  troops  are  participating  in  an  in- 
tegrated force  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe, 
with  General  Eisenhower  as  Supreme  Commander. 

A  united  Europe  that  is  strong  economically, 
spiritually  and  militarily,  can,  when  added  to  our 
own  strength,  be  a  very  strong  deterrent  to  all 
forms  of  aggression,  not  only  in  Europe  but  else- 
where in  the  world. 

The  program  of  aid  to  Europe  totals  nearly  7.0 
billion  dollars,  of  which  5.3  billion  dollars  are  for 
military  aid  and  1.7  billion  dollars  are  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  The  first  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  military  end-items  to  be  used  to  equip  forces 
now  being  raised  and  trained  to  use  them.  Eco- 
nomic aid  in  large  part  is  directly  related  to  de- 
fense. 

You  are  already  familiar  with  the  significant 
progress  which  our  European  partners  have  made 
during  the  past  year  in  raising  their  defense  ex- 
penditures, increasing  military  production,  and 
training  and  equipping  their  armed  forces.  These 
tasks  have  been  very  difficult  because  their  econo- 
mies are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  carry  the  full 
burden  of  the  necessary  defense  program.  They 
have,  however,  undertaken  these  tasks  with  grow- 
ing determination,  and  much  progress  has  been 
made.  They  are  planning  an  even  greater  effort 
on  all  fronts.  The  Mutual  Security  Program  will 
help  make  this  effort  possible  and  will  help  achieve 
our  common  goals. 

Along  the  southeastern  reaches  of  Europe  and 
into  the  Near  East  the  aims  of  our  foreign  policy 
are  to  make  even  stronger  the  existing  strong 
points,  and  to  help  other  countries  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  the  dangers  which  they  face. 

We  are  proposing  military  aid  of  415  million 
dollars  and  economic  aid  of  125  million  dollars 
for  these  purposes.  This  is  in  addition  to  eco- 
nomic aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  economic  aid  totals  for  Europe.  The 
Near  East  is  an  area  of  special  tensions  today. 
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Time  is  of  great  importance  in  furnishing  aid  to 
our  friends  in  this  area. 

The  military  program  alone,  however,  is  clearly 
not  enough.  The  peoples  of  the  Near  East  must 
feel  that  their  lot  is  with  the  free  world,  and  that 
the  free  world  has  their  basic  needs — moral  and 
material — at  heart.  The  economic  program  is  of 
longer  term  in  its  nature,  but  we  must  build  eco- 
nomic strength  in  the  area  if  it  is  not  to  be  lost  to 
subversion  or  aggression. 

Asia  and  the  Pacific  Area 

In  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area,  we  have  proposed 
a  program  of  930  million  dollars.  Military  aid 
will  amount  to  555  million  dollars  and  economic 
aid  to  375  million  dollars. 

In  the  great  crescent  which  reaches  from  Japan 
to  Afghanistan,  there  live  almost  700  million  peo- 
ple— about  three  out  of  ten  people  who  inhabit  the 
earth. 

The  area  includes  South  Asia— India,  Pakistan, 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  and  Nepal;  Southeast 
Asia— Thailand,  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated States  of  Indochina ;  and  the  Philippines, 
Formosa,  and  Korea. 

But  it  is  not  only  its  large  population  which 
gives  this  area  significance  in  a  survey  of  the  de- 
fenses of  the  free  world.  In  this  crescent  are 
large  resources  of  strategic  materials  essential  to 
the  productivity  of  the  free  world— tin,  rubber, 
jute,  petroleum  and  many  other  materials.  The 
location  of  this  crescent  is  also  of  significant  im- 
portance— astride  the  vital  Pacific  Ocean  lines  of 
communication,  and  bordering  the  Communist- 
dominated  central  land-mass  of  Asia. 

Of  key  importance  too  is  the  industrial  potential 
of  Japan,  which  lies  within  this  region  but  is  not 
included  in  this  aid  program,  since  its  needs  are 
met  in  other  ways. 

Communist  pressures  in  the  Pacific  area  have 
been  very  great  and  internal  pressures  are  con- 
tinuous. The  immediacy  of  the  military  aid  for 
this  area  is  apparent.  The  arms  we  are  sending 
to  Indochina  and  the  Philippines  are  urgently 
needed.  With  the  concentration  of  the  Communist 
effort  in  the  last  year  in  Korea,  some  people  may 
have  forgotten  that  the  Communist  pressure  still 
are  being  kept  up  elsewhere  in  this  region. 

Military  and  Economic  Assistance  Essential 

We  are  proposing  substantial  military  aid  to 
Formosa,  in  order  to  strengthen  its  ability,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Seventh  Fleet,  to  resist  any 
aggression,  pursuant  to  the  President's  policy 
statement  of  June  27,  1950.  We  will  supplement 
this  aid,  which  is  deemed  essential  for  the  military 


defense  of  the  island,  with  economic  assistance  re- 
quired to  backstop  the  military  effort  and  to  assist 
I  ormosa  to  become  self-sustaining. 

Military  aid  to  these  countries  is  only  part  of 
the  problem  of  strengthening  the  Far  Eastern 
area.  The  other  part  of  the  problem  relates  to 
the  way  people  live.  Poverty,  disease,  illiteracy 
and  resentments  against  former  colonial  exploita- 
tions are  our  enemies,  too.  They  represent  turbu- 
lent forces  which  the  communists  exploit  at  every 
opportunity.  To  achieve  our  objective  of  helping 
the  people  of  this  area  maintain  independent  gov- 
ernments friendly  to  us,  we  must  understand  these 
forces  at  work  in  Asia,  and  assure  that  the  forces 
of  nationalism  and  of  the  drive  for  economic  im- 
provement are  associated  with  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  instead  of  with  communism. 

That  is  why  an  essential  part  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  for  this  area  is  designed  to  help 
the  people  of  Asia  to  create  social  and  economic 
conditions  that  will  encourage  the  growth  and  sur- 
vival of  non-Communist  political  institutions  de- 
dicated to  the  honest  fulfillment  of  their  basic 
needs  and  aspirations.  American  materials  and 
technical  help  can  be  of  inestimable  value. 

The  program  before  you  also  calls  for  112.5 
million  dollars  in  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
The  approach  to  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 
will  be  on  an  international  basis  in  cooperation 
with  other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  considering  the  overall  security  of  the  Pacific, 
we  also  have  in  mind  the  great  importance  of  re- 
storing sovereignty  to  Japan.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  very  real  progress  we  are  making  in  the 
preparation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  for  Japan  as  the 
essential  first  step  in  this  direction. 

I  know  that  we  all  want  to  see  an  end  in  sight 
to  the  great  efforts  we  are  now  making  through 
the  aid  programs  that  are  designed  to  promote  and 
sustain  our  foreign  policy.  The  immediate  task 
is  to  build  the  capital  structure  both  here  and 
abroad.  After  that  is  done  there  will  be  the  lesser 
problem  of  maintenance.  All  in  all,  it  will  require 
a  number  of  years  of  hard  work  and  sacrifice. 

Very  large  appropriations  will  be  required  for 
at  least  the  next  several  years.  But  as  the  build-up 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  forces  is  completed, 
the  amount  of  aid  for  the  European  area  can  be 
substantially  reduced  because  we  believe  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  necessary  European  forces 
should  be  largely  financed  by  Europeans. 

The  ingenuity  and  best  efforts  of  all  free  na- 
tions are  necessary  to  success.  We  are  proposing 
a  large  capital  investment  to  make  these  efforts 
possible  and  fruitful.  That  is  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  way — perhaps  the  only  way — that  we  can 
achieve  peace  and  security  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 
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bolstering  the  Near  East  and  Africa  as  a  Barrier  to  Aggression 


statement  by  George  C.  McGhee 

issistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs 1 


With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
ike  to  discuss  the  Near  Eastern  and  African  area, 
vhich  includes  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Israel  and 
he  Arab  nations,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and  Liberia. 
f\7e  propose  a  program  for  granting  economic  as- 
sistance to  these  countries,  indicated  on  the  ac- 
:ompanying  chart,2  and  granting  military  assist- 
mce  to  certain  of  them. 

Those  of  us  appearing  before  you  will  be  work- 
ng  as  a  team  in  presenting  this  program,  and  I 
should  like  to  explain  how  the  team  will  work. 
fVTith  your  permission,  I  shall  attempt  to  present 
;he  Executive's  views  on  the  region  as  a  whole  and 
;he  over-all  rationale  of  the  proposed  military  and 
iconomic  programs.  Special  reference  will  be 
nade  to  the  economic  programs  for  the  Near  East- 
jrn  countries  which  have  not  hitherto  received 
Eca  assistance. 

Admiral  Duncan  will  discuss  the  military  and 
strategic  significance  of  the  region,  and  he  and  his 
colleagues  from  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  responsible  for  the  justification  in  detail  of  the 
military  program. 

Mr.  Foster  and  his  colleagues  in  Eca  have  dealt 
with  the  economic  program  of  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  the  relationships  of  these  eco- 
nomic programs  to  the  military  programs  in  these 
countries.  Eca  has,  of  course,  a  long  and  success- 
ful record  of  operation  in  both  countries. 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  Administrator  of  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  will  deal  with  those  elements  of  the 
economic  program  that  specifically  pertain  to  the 
operations  of  his  administration,  and  will  relate 
the  programs  of  United  Nations  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  United  States  bilateral  programs. 

1  Made  in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  July  20  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 

'Not  here  printed. 


I  should  also  like  to  file  at  this  time  statements 
from  our  political,  military,  and  economic  repre- 
sentatives abroad. 

The  sums  involved  in  the  program  are  consider- 
able, amounting  to  415  million  dollars  for  military 
assistance  and  125  million  dollars  for  economic  as- 
sistance. The  Department  would  not  support  a 
request  of  this  magnitude  were  it  not  convinced 
that  the  stakes  are  large  and  a  major  effort  impera- 
tive in  terms  of  our  own  national  security. 

First,  a  word  about  the  area  as  a  whole.  The 
chart  shows  the  area,  with  the  exception  of  Li- 
beria, to  represent  contiguous  territories  at  the 
world's  crossroads.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Soviet  Russia  or  satellite  states,  and  we  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  pressure  that  has  been 
exerted  from  the  north  on  the  border  states.  Aside 
from  its  importance  as  a  route  for  land,  sea,  and 
air  transport,  the  region  contains  one-half  the 
proven  oil  reserves  of  the  world,  and  its  present 
production  of  oil  accounts  for  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  current  requirements  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  If  no  substitute  were  found  for  these 
oil  supplies — and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find 
a  substitute — the  industries  in  Europe  would  grind 
to  a  halt  and  the  economy  of  many  countries  in 
the  Far  East  which  are  of  concern  to  us  would  be 
seriously  affected. 

Russia  has  traditionally  sought  to  expand 
toward  the  south.  It  is  obviously  not  in  our  in- 
terest to  permit  such  a  Soviet  challenge  to  win  by 
default.  This  is  a  reason  why  we  present  an  ex- 
panded program  of  aid  for  the  Near  East  to  the 
Congress. 

With  your  consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
now  to  take  up  the  case  country  by  country,  en- 
deavoring to  describe  the  general  background  of 
the  present  situation  and  the  program  which  is 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
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Military  Aid 

Greece 

Aid  to  Greece,  which  has  been  extended  since 
1947,  first  through  the  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Pro- 
gram and  later  through  the  Eca  and  Mdap, 
lias  paid  very  satisfactory  dividends.  Greece  has 
preserved  her  independence,  and  is  now  contrib- 
uting to  the  principle  of  collective  security  and 
to  the  strength  of  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
Greece  provides  an  example  of  effective  action  by 
the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
pursuing  a  common  policy,  clearly  defined.  The 
economic  program  for  Greece  has  been  considered 
in  testimony  covering  title  I  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  endorse  the  accomplishments  of  the  Eca  Mis- 
sion in  Greece  and  express  the  conviction  that 
progress  in  Greece  fully  justifies  the  continued 
support  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  military  side,  it  had  been  hoped  that  with 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  Greek  Army 
in  ridding  the  country  of  guerrilla  forces,  the  size 
of  the  military  establishment  could  be  reduced, 
with  a  resultant  decrease  in  the  need  for  U.S.  aid 
and  benefits  to  the  economy  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Because  of  Korea  and  the  general  trend 
of  the  "cold  war,"  however,  such  a  course  is  no 
longer  possible.  Accordingly,  we  must  seek  sub- 
stantial military  aid  for  the  Greeks  to  replace  sup- 
plies and  equipment  which  are  becoming  obsoles- 
cent and  to  enable  the  Greeks  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  their  military  establishments.  The 
Greek  soldiers  are  tough,  courageous,  well- 
trained  ;  they  have  proven  their  fighting  qualities 
both  in  the  defense  of  their  homeland  and  in 
Korea. 

Turkey 

Turning  to  Turkey,  we  can  also  point  to  a  credit- 
able record  of  accomplishment.  We  have  learned 
to  regard  the  Turks  as  staunch  allies,  determined 
to  resist  aggression  from  the  north.  The  Turkish 
economic  program,  like  that  of  Greece,  is  con- 
sidered with  the  European  economic  program. 
Eca  can  look  back  on  solid  accomplishment  in  the 
work  which  it  has  done  to  assist  the  Turks  in  the 
development  of  their  resources.  Eca  aid,  supple- 
mented by  loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  International  Bank,  has  enabled  Turkey  to 
expand  her  capital  plant  in  many  directions. 
Turkish  economic  assistance  is  closely  related  to 
requirements  for  the  Turkish  armed  forces ;  over  a 
third  of  the  Turkish  national  budget  is  devoted 
to  defense. 

The  population  of  Turkey  is  about  20,000,000. 
Turkey's  large  armed  forces  are  backed  by  a  sub- 
stantial reserve.  The  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
Turks  has  been  steadily  improving  as  a  result  of 
intensive  efforts  of  the  Turks,  aided  by  the  United 
States.  During  the  past  4  years  we  have  assisted 
the  Turks  in  obtaining  modern  equipment,  and  in 
providing  extensive  training  facilities,  designed 
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to  enable  the  Turks  to  make  best  use  of  the  equip- 
ment. This  policy  is  paying  off.  Turkey  has 
made  an  important  contribution  in  Korea,  where 
the  Turkish  brigade  has  lived  up  to  the  high  tra- 
dition of  Turkish  military  history. 

We  still  have  far  to  go,  however,  before  the  full 
Turkish  military  potential  will  be  realized.  If 
this  is  to  be  achieved,  we  must  continue  to  assist 
in  expanding  local  production  of  arms,  we  must 
continue  our  training  programs,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  furnish  equipment  to  the  extent  that  our 
resources  permit  and  the  Turks  can  effectively 
absorb  it.  Hence  we  propose  to  carry  on  the 
program  launched  in  1947. 

Military  and  Economic  Assistance  for  Iran 

We  are  proposing  both  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  Iran.  The  economic  program  pro- 
posed will  amount  to  $24,050,000.  The  military 
figure  I  should  like  to  discuss  in  executive  session. 
The  two  elements  of  assistance  are  interrelated, 
and,  we  are  convinced,  vital  in  meeting  the  critical 
situation  there. 

The  situation  in  Iran  has,  of  course,  given  all 
of  us  the  greatest  concern  in  recent  months.  While 
over  a  period  of  time  Iranian  oil  and  Iranian  oil 
refining  capacity  could  be  replaced  in  the  world 
markets,  loss  of  this  industry  and  its  products 
to  Europe  and  to  the  Near  and  the  Far  East  would 
compel  radical,  costly,  and  difficult  adjustments 
in  oil  production  and  oil  marketing  throughout 
the  world. 

That  is  one  reason  for  our  special  interest  in 
Iran.  A  further  reason  is  the  impelling  fact  that 
Iran  represents  a  tempting  bait  to  Russia  in  its 
effort  to  forge  a  chain  of  satellites  around  the 
Soviet  periphery.  Iran's  loss  to  the  free  world 
would  jeopardize  the  security  of  the  entire  Middle 
East,  which  is  itself  the  gateway  to  South  Asia 
and  Africa. 

We  have  seen  in  Iran  the  eruptions  of  pent-up 
nationalism.  Although  the  Communists  did  not 
precipitate  the  oil  dispute,  the  expertly  organized 
and  highly  vocal  Communist  organization,  the 
Tudeh  Party,  is  attempting  to  aggravate  and 
capitalize  upon  it.  In  this  atmosphere  there  has 
been  a  political  reaction  in  Iran  against  the  Brit- 
ish oil  interests  which  has  made  more  difficult  an 
agreed  settlement  of  the  oil  problem.  Iran  is 
heavily  dependent  financially  upon  the  exploita- 
tion of  its  oil  resources.  Failure  to  work  out  an 
agreement  with  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
has  already  seriously  affected  Iran's  economy  and 
retarded  implementation  of  Iran's  7-year  develop- 
ment program. 

The  present  situation  is,  however,  a  reflection 
of  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  social  and 
political  structure  of  Iran.  The  bulk  of  the 
Iranian  people  are  poor,  undernourished,  and  il- 
literate. Only  through  an  improvement  in  basic 
living  conditions  can  the  Iranian  people  be  given 
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le  means  and  the  incentive  to  build  a  strong 
ition.  Only  a  strong  Iran  can  in  the  long  run 
irvive  as  an  independent  state  and  maintain  its 
ational  integrity.  In  climate  and  in  natural  re- 
mrces,  Iran  has  been  compared  to  California.  If 
:an's  living  standards  even  moderately  ap- 
roached  California's  Iran  would  be  a  powerful 
ly  in  the  free  world.  We  propose  to  help  Iran 
iake  progress  toward  a  better  way  of  life. 

Military  assistance  to  Iran  has  double  impor- 
mce.  It  strengthens  the  government  internally 
y  contributing  to  stability  and  order,  and  con- 
■ibutes  at  the  same  time  to  the  integrated  defense 
E  the  Middle  East.  A  moderate-sized  Iranian 
:my,  with  modern  training  and  equipment, 
lould  serve  to  deter  any  aggressor,  and  to  pre- 
mt  Iran  from  falling  by  default  to  Soviet  sub- 
jrsion.  Through  our  current  Mutual  Defense 
ssistance  Program,  we  are  supplying  equipment 
tid  training  as  quickly  as  the  Iranian  military 
itablishment  can  effectively  absorb  it.  As  the 
ranians  learn  our  weapons  and  techniques,  they 
lould  be  able  to  utilize  larger  quantities  of  mod- 
:n  equipment  to  advantage. 

What  we  also  propose,  and  believe  to  be  as  essen- 
al  as  military  aid  in  the  situation,  is  a  concurrent 
ireef  old  attack  on  the  Iranian  economic  difficul- 
es.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  what  we 
ropose  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  present  oil 
ispute — but  was  planned  before  the  oil  contro- 
ersy  arose  and  was  directed  toward  overcoming 
ran's  more  fundamental  problems.  We  need  to 
lengthen  Iran  and  its  ties  with  the  West  by 
iving  the  Iranian  people  tangible  evidence  of  our 
.ipport  through  a  modest  program  of  grants, 
'his  program  must  be  flexible  and  designed  to 
olster  up  those  elements  in  the  country  who  are 
irking  to  improve  the  social  and  economic  con- 
itions  of  the  mass  of  Iranian  people.  It  must 
e  directed  at  the  town  and  village  level. 

The  village  development  and  rural  improvement 
rogram  would  be  carried  out  in  selected  localities 
y  teams  of  American  technicians,  working  side 
y  side  with  Iranian  technicians  who  are  already 
vailable,  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  irrigation, 
ducation,  and  health.  Work  of  this  nature  has 
een  carried  on  with  great  success  by  the  Near 
Cast  Foundation,  in  Iran  and  other  countries  of 
he  Near  East.  The  proposed  program  would  ex- 
>and  these  activities  and  would  direct  them  spe- 
ifically  to  making  better  use  of  existing  land  and 
pater  resources.  It  would  be  attuned  to  Iranian 
ustoms.  It  is  proposed  that  a  considerable  sum 
>e  set  aside  in  this  specific  project  for  the  purchase 
>f  modern  equipment  for  demonstration  purposes, 
rhe  program  would  also  include  vocational  train- 
ng  and  would  provide  teams  from  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  to  direct  programs 
»f  public  health  and  sanitation. 

Most  commentators  on  Iran  have  noted  the  ap- 
)allingly  unhygienic  system  of  water  supply  in 
he  towns  and  villages  where  water  for  domestic 


use  is  drawn  from  open  streams  running  down  the 
village  streets.  The  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
people  of  such  an  inadequate  and  unsanitary  sup- 
ply is  obvious.  The  illustrative  program  of  as- 
sistance for  Iran  provides  for  assistance  in  the 
installation  of  simple  but  sanitary  water  supply 
systems  in  selected  towns.  This  program  should 
make  an  immediate  impact  on  the  population  thus 
aided.  Once  they  have  been  proven  practical  these 
projects  will  undoubtedly  be  emulated  by  the 
Iranians  themselves  in  other  places. 

Another  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  assist  the 
Iranians  would  be  in  the  improvement  of  their 
system  of  highways,  through  the  facilities  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Roads  Administration.  The  record  of 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  in  assisting  Tur- 
key in  building  and  maintaining  that  road  net- 
work has  been  an  eminently  satisfactory  one.  This 
experience  can  be  extended  to  good  advantage  in 
Iran.  Iranian  production  and  distribution  of 
needed  supplies  within  the  country  suffers  from 
inadequate  local  transport  facilities. 

These  basic  programs  would  be  supplemented 
by  technical  services  of  American  engineers  in 
preparing  specific  plans  for  major  development 
of  water  resources,  both  for  irrigation  purposes 
and  for  domestic  use  in  certain  of  the  larger  towns. 
The  program  also  provides  for  import  and  sale 
of  limited  amounts  of  needed  goods,  as  was  done 
under  the  Eca  program  heretofore  conducted  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  The  funds  accruing 
from  sale  of  such  importations  would,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  Iranian  Government,  become  im- 
mediately available  for  financing  certain  local 
costs  of  the  projects  which  I  have  just  described. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  program  would  be 
administered  by  the  Eca,  with  a  modest  sized 
Eca  mission. 


The  Arab  States  and  Israel 

For  the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  there  is  proposed 
a  regional  economic  program,  regionally  adminis- 
tered, in  addition  to  a  program  of  military  as- 
sistance for  the  Near  East.  This  program  breaks 
into  three  principal  segments :  first,  aid  rendered 
bilaterally  to  the  Arab  States;  second,  aid  ren- 
dered bilaterally  to  Israel ;  and  third,  aid  coordi- 
nated by  the  United  Nations  for  the  Arab  refugees 
from  Palestine.  This  latter  program  has  three 
facets:  it  represents  aid  to  the  refugees  them- 
selves, whose  plight  is  a  serious  source  of  instabil- 
ity in  the  Near  East ;  aid  to  the  Arab  States  into 
whose  economies  the  refugees  may  be  integrated ; 
and  aid  to  Israel,  whose  future  in  the  Near  East 
will  be  difficult  until  there  is  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem. 

Throughout  the  preparation  of  this  program 
we  have  kept  in  mind  three  primary  considera- 
tions:  first,  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  area,  Christian,  Jew,  and  Moslem, 
on  an  impartial  basis;  second,  their  feeling,  fre- 
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quently  expressed,  that  the  West  has  shown  little 
or  no  interest  in  their  welfare ;  and  third,  the  im- 
portance of  the  continued  independence  of  their 
countries  to  the  security  and  peace  of  the  free 
world. 

The  Arab  States 

The  Arab  States,  if  they  are  to  play  their  proper 
role  in  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East  and  are  not 
to  be  lost  by  default  to  Soviet  subversion,  must  be 
strengthened  politically,  economically,  and  mili- 
tarily. 

The  economic  background  in  the  Arab  States 
was  fully  described  in  the  brilliant  report  of  the 
U.N.  Survey  Mission  to  the  Middle  East,  which 
was  headed  by  Gordon  Clapp  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  His  mission  was  charged  with 
determining  the  economic  possibilities  of  the 
northern  Arab  States,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  prospects  of  absorbing  the  Arab  refugees  from 
Palestine  into  the  economy  of  the  area.  The  re- 
port of  this  survey  mission  points  out  that  the 
refugees  themselves  are  a  manifestation  of  the 
basic  problems  of  the  Middle  East ;  that  peace  and 
stability  cannot  be  achieved  in  the  region  until 
the  masses  of  its  peoples  are  able  to  enjoy  higher 
standards  of  living  than  they  do  at  present;  and 
that,  while  the  path  to  higher  standards  is  a  long 
one,  such  higher  standards  could  be  achieved 
through  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  area. 

These  resources  consist,  in  the  main,  of  remote 
and  unused  agricultural  land  and  potential  water 
resources.  To  benefit  fully  from  the  opportu- 
nities offered  by  their  environment,  the  Arab 
peoples  require  assistance,  primarily  in  the  fields 
of  public  health,  agricultural  extension,  and  engi- 
neering. With  such  assistance,  they  can  march 
forward  to  a  better  way  of  life.  Without  such 
assistance,  they  will  become  victims  of  subversion, 
or,  at  the  best,  passive  spectators  in  the  present 
world  conflict. 

In  considering  assistance  to  the  Arab  world, 
distinction  must  be  made  between  those  countries 
whose  financial  resources  appear  adequate  to 
finance  development  through  their  own  funds  and 
those  countries  whose  resources  are  presently  in- 
adequate. While  to  all  countries  technical  as- 
sistance may  be  offered  as  a  useful  tool  to  promote 
their  development,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
granting  financial  aid  to  those  countries  presently 
lacking  in  capital  resources.  Our  illustrative  pro- 
grams for  the  Arab  States  are  therefore  weighted 
heavily  toward  Syria,  Jordan,  Iraq,  and  Lebanon. 
In  preparation  of  the  program,  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  resources  available  to  the  various 
countries  from  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  as  well  as  from  private  financial  institu- 
tions. Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  U.N.  refugee  program,  and  the 


investigations  of  the  Banks'  and  of  our  own  De- 
partmental officers. 

Existing  tensions  in  the  area  cannot  be  relieved 
unless  these  countries  can  be  assisted  in  their  pro- 
grams of  economic  development.  The  problem 
of  the  Palestine  refugees  cannot  be  solved  unless 
there  are  more  opportunities  for  settlement  and 
useful  employment  in  the  region.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  for  local  governments  to  find  work  for 
refugees  from  another  country  now  within  their 
borders  unless  their  own  citizens  are  employed  to 
equal  advantage.  The  proposed  programs  of  bi- 
lateral assistance,  therefore,  are  essential  for  the 
furtherance  of  United  States  objectives  in  the  Near 
East,  and  should  be  considered  as  part  of  an  inte- 
grated program  of  assistance  for  the  area. 

In  working  out  proposed  programs  of  assistance, 
the  problem  has  been  approached  project-by-proj- 
ect. Illustrative  projects  are  summarized  on  sta- 
tistical tables  available  to  you.  We  have  placed 
the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  increased  production 
of  food,  and  secondly,  on  improvement  of  public 
health. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  projects  would  be  ad- 
ministered in  concert  with  the  local  governments 
concerned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  account- 
ability by  Americans  for  every  dollar  of  appro, 
priated  funds,  but  always  with  the  purpose  of 
relying  on  local  officials  to  carry  out  approved 
projects  which  have  received  the  necessary  local 
support.  This  must  be  a  program  of  self-help 
It  must  be  directed  at  the  "grass  roots"  to  help 
better  the  living  conditions  for  the  masses. 

This  program  is  not  a  cash  "hand-out"  to  gov- 
ernments. It  is  felt,  however,  that  more  assist- 
ance should  be  given  in  the  poorer  countries  of  the 
region,  than  technical  assistance  alone.  It  is  hopec 
to  build  on  the  experience  of  the  past,  but  to  poini 
to  the  future  through  demonstration  projects  foi 
rural  improvement  and  resettlement.  To  succeed 
funds  are  needed  to  provide  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  to  undertake  minor  construction  proj- 
ects, looking  toward  the  development  of  unused 
agricultural  resources.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Syria  and  Jordan.  Only  through  such  develop- 
ment of  local  resources  can  the  outstanding  issues 
threatening  the  stability  of  the  Near  East,  includ- 
ing the  issue  of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine 
be  resolved. 

Palestine  Refugee  Program 

One  year  ago,  the  Congress  appropriated  fundi 
for  a  United  Nations  program  for  Palestine  refu 
gees,  which  was  designed  to  create  a  more  favor 
able  political  and  economic  climate  for  a  future 
solution.  On  this  basis,  the  United  States  par 
ticipated  in  the  1951  program  to  the  extent  of  t 
$27,450,000  contribution. 

The  Department  now  considers  that,  with  thi 
passage  of  another  year  and  the  partial  abatemem 
of  some  of  the  political  tensions  in  the  area,  it  cai 
present  to  Congress  proposals  which  show  definiti 
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romise  of  a  conclusion  to  this  problem,  a  princi- 
al  deterrent  to  peace  and  stability  in  this  stra- 
gic  area. 

Quite  apart  from  humanitarian  considerations, 
jandonment  of  the  Palestine  refugees  to  their 
ite  would  result  in  the  most  serious  consequences 
>  the  security  of  the  whole  Middle  East.  One  need 
Wy  consider  the  impact  of  880,000  people  on  re- 
ef rolls  in  relation  to  the  populations  of  the  neigh- 
wing  countries — Israel,  1,400,000;  Jordan,  less 
lan  1,000,000;  Lebanon,  one  and  a  quarter  mil- 
on;  Syria,  3,500,000.  Discontinuance  of  aid  to 
le  refugees  would  mark  the  end  to  hope  of  peace 
i  the  area,  and  of  any  opportunity  for  construc- 
ve  influence  by  the  United  States  or  the  United 
"ations  in  the  Near  East. 

More  positively,  assistance  to  the  refugees  is  an 
Brmative  act  which  cannot  fail  to  benefit  Israel 
a  the  one  hand,  which  has  acknowledged  its  debt 
f  compensation  but  lacks  the  means  to  pay  it ;  and 
le  Arab  States  on  the  other,  whose  economies  and 
)cial  and  political  well-being  would  be  strength- 
led  by  the  addition  of  the  refugee  population  if 
le  refugees  were  absorbed  and  reintegrated  into 
>cal  economies. 

Direct  relief  must  be  continued  for  a  further 
eriod.  A  sum  not  to  exceed  20  million  dollars 
as  been  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
>ecember  1950  for  direct  relief  purposes  for  the 
seal  year  1952.  This  is  a  maximum  which  can- 
ot  be  exceeded  by  the  Agency  without  special 
uthority  from  the  General  Assembly.  Rising 
rices  may  make  an  upward  revision  of  this  total 
ecessary.  The  intent  of  the  General  Assembly 
•as  to  keep  relief  costs  at  the  lowest  practicable 
;vel  in  order  to  make  the  maximum  amount  avail- 
ble  for  the  reintegration  program.  Presumably 
lie  Agency  will  not  seek  more  funds  for  relief 
nless  substantial  price  rises  make  it  impossible  to 
tay  within  the  stipulated  limits. 

In  the  light  of  changing  attitudes  in  the  Arab 
ountries,  the  Palestine  Refugee  Agency  (Pra) 
as  proposed,  and  the  General  Assembly  has  ap- 
proved, a  program  of  reintegrating  refugees  into 
he  economies  of  Near  Eastern  countries.  The 
bject  of  the  reintegration  program  is  to  move  as 
apidly  as  possible  toward  the  permanent  re- 
stablishment  of  refugees  on  a  self-sustaining  basis 
o  they  can  be  removed  once  and  for  all  from  de- 
•endence  on  the  United  Nations  for  direct  relief 
r  temporary  employment. 

The  energies  and  resources  of  Pra  will  hence- 
brth  be  directed  to  working  out  with  interested 
governments  specific  projects  which  will  remove 
efugees  from  the  breadlines  and  provide  con- 
inuing  employment.  For  the  most  part  this  will 
nvolve  projects  for  settlement  on  new  lands  to 
>e  brought  under  cultivation.  At  least  60  percent 
>f  the  refugees  are  farm  people.  In  urban  centers, 
vhere  expanded  or  revitalized  business  or  indus- 
rial  activity  is  stimulated,  housing  projects  al- 
ready initiated  will  be  extended.     But  no  projects 
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will  be  financed  from  the  reintegration  fund  ex- 
cept when  requested  by  an  interested  government, 
and  then  only  under  conditions  that  guarantee  the 
reestablishment  of  a  specified  number  of  refugees, 
and  their  permanent  separation  from  the  relief 
rolls. 

Reintegration,  however  will  be  a  slow  process. 
In  the  words  of  the  Agency's  report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  it  is  "a  major  undertaking  to  reinte- 
grate the  majority  of  over  three  quarters  of  a 
million  refugees,  which  may  ultimately  entail  the 
expenditure  of  several  hundred  million  dollars 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  noted  that  all  expenditure  under  this  fund 
will  hasten  the  day  when  international  assistance 
can  be  terminated." 

Estimates  prepared  by  the  Palestine  Refugee 
Agency  indicate  that  the  minimum  cost  for  such 
resettlement  would  average  at  least  $1,000  per 
family  for  the  150,000  families  concerned.  Under 
the  circumstances,  action  by  the  United  States  to 
authorize  a  contribution  of  50  million  dollars 
available  for  direct  contribution  to  the  Agency 
itself  or  to  projects  coordinated  with  the  Agency's 
work  is  necessary  if  this  program  is  to  make  a 
start  towards  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem. 
In  this  undertaking,  it  is  hoped  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  will  shoulder  their 
share  of  the  burden.  Records  of  the  program  to 
date  indicate  that  the  United  States  share  of  the 
cost  has  been  about  55  percent.  This  percentage 
may  rise  in  1952  and  subsequent  years,  but  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  attract  other  contributions. 
I  believe  that  our  interest  in  the  program  justifies 
bold  action  and  that  other  interested  countries 
will  follow  our  lead.  Even  if  they  did  not  do  so, 
United  States  interests  should  not  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult of  inaction  by  others. 

Our  interests  called  for  a  clear  definition  of 
intent  to  see  the  reintegration  program  through 
to  a  conclusion,  provided  local  governments  re- 
main cooperative  in  seeking  this  accomplishment. 

Israel 

Israel  has  requested  assistance  from  the  United 
States  to  balance  its  international  accounts.  The 
nation  is  not  currently  self-supporting,  and  it  has 
depended  on  three  principal  sources  of  funds  from 
abroad  to  meet  its  international  obligations: 
donations  from  private  donors  in  the  United 
States,  release  of  its  sterling  balances,  and  the 
proceeds  of  its  line  of  credit  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  which  amounts  to  135  million  dol- 
lars. In  a  note  submitted  to  the  Department  on 
March  22,  1951,  Israel  requested  a  grant  for 
fiscal  year  1952  in  the  amount  of  150  million 
dollars.3  This  amount  is  part  of  a  3-year  plan 
for  the  future  development  of  the  economy  of 
Israel,  which  will  involve  the  settlement  of  as 
many  as  500,000  additional  immigrants.  In  its 
explanation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  requested 
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grant,  the  Government  of  Israel  refers  to  its  heavy 
burdens  for  financing  its  military  forces  and  the 
obligation  assumed  by  Israel  to  compensate  the 
Arab  refugees. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  would  make  possible  a  measure  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Israel,  and  the  immediate  re- 
quirements of  the  U.  N.  program  for  the  Arab 
refugees,  the  Department  has  analyzed  the  re- 
quirements of  Israel  on  a  basis  different  from 
that  presented  in  the  note  from  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  attempted  an  analysis  of  the 
Israeli  balance  of  payments  in  order  to  determine 
a  reasonable  measure  of  grant  aid  for  Israel,  de- 
signed to  enable  the  new  nation  to  consolidate  its 
economic  position  in  1952.  The  best  financial  in- 
formation available  to  us  indicates  that  there  will 
be  a  gap  of  approximately  23  million  dollars  which 
would  be  met  by  the  projected  aid  program. 

This  program,  which  would  fill  the  gap,  is  de- 
signed on  a  project  basis  to  supplement  those  proj- 
ects financed  by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  These 
new  projects  could  have  formed  the  basis  for 
further  bank  credit  if  such  credit  were  available 
to  Israel,  which  it  is  not.  The  projects  involve  the 
supply  of  needed  equipment  to  settle  farmers  on 
the  land,  and  to  extend  the  system  of  irrigation  to 
increase  agricultural  output.  The  illustrative 
projects  shown  also  include  assistance  to  industry 
through  expansion  of  electric  power  and  improved 
port  facilities.  All  components  of  the  program 
are  designed  to  increase  productive  facilities,  es- 
pecially food  production.  All  are  aimed  towards 
Israel's  urgent  need  to  increase  her  exports  and 
decrease  her  imports  if  she  is  to  become  a  viable 
state. 

The  Administration  of  the  Economic  Program 
A  regional  administration  of  the  programs  for 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel  is  proposed,  with  head- 
quarters located  in  the  area.  It  is  hoped  by  the 
establishment  of  such  an  office  to  attract  top  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  talent  to  operate  the 
program ;  scattering  of  independent  country  mis- 
sions throughout  the  area  could  not  attract  such 
talent.  Furthermore,  the  economic  problem  in  the 
Arab  States  is  a  regional  problem,  incapable  of 
solution  if  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  single 
country.  Through  this  regional  office  appropriate 
coordination  would  be  assured  with  the  U.  N. 
activities  in  the  area,  in  particular  the  Palestine 
refugee  program.  This  pattern  by  no  means  con- 
flicts with  the  general  administrative  proposals 
presented  for  the  program  as  a  whole,  military 
and  economic. 

The  Military  Program 

Total  military  grant  aid  proposed  for  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Iran  is  estimated  in  the  amount  of 
415  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1952.  It  is 
proposed  also  that  up  to  10  percent  of  this  amount 


be  available  for  military  assistance  to  other  Near 
Eastern  countries,  i.  e.  to  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  Such  assistance  could  only  be  furnished 
following  the  finding  by  the  President  that  such 
a  course  is  essential  in  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Assistance  can  be  granted  only 
following  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  aid  will  increase  the  ability  of  the  recipient 
country  to  defend  itself,  and  that  such  self-defense 
will  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
increase  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  all  candor  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  now 
the  Department  of  State's  view  that  the  President 
may  well  find  it  necessary  to  utilize  this  authority, 
if  it  is  granted  in  the  very  near  future.  Events 
in  the  Middle  East  are  moving  rapidly.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  forces  of 
neutralism  and  anti-Western  sentiment  to  gain 
any  further  ground,  nor  to  allow  these  forces  to 
be  captured  and  exploited  by  international 
communism. 

The  Middle  East  is  an  important  pivotal  area 
whose  strategic  importance  was  clearly  demon- 
strated during  the  past  two  World  Wars.  The 
Soviet  Union's  intention  of  dominating  the  Middle 
Eastern  area  is  abundantly  clear.  This  historic 
goal  of  Russian  foreign  policy  was  expressly 
stated  in  documents  published  relating  to  the 
negotiations  between  Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940.4  It  is  evident  today  in  the  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  play  on  the  nationalist 
aspirations  of  peoples  and  to  stir  up  animosity 
and  hatred  toward  the  free  nations  of  the  West. 

We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  United  States  in- 
terest to  (a)  preserve  and  strengthen  the  orienta- 
tion of  these  nations  toward  the  United  States; 
(b)  maximize  the  will  of  the  governments  and 
people  in  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  to  cooperate 
in  resistance  to  the  U.S.S.R.  both  now  and  in  the 
event  of  war;  (c)  create  political  stability  in 
depth  for  the  benefit  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran, 
and  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  area  as  a 
whole;  (d)  induce  the  countries  to  increase  their 
indigenous  defensive  capabilities;  (e)  strengthen 
internal  security;  and  (fj  reduce  area  rivalries 
and  tensions. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  belief,  particularly 
in  the  Arab  States,  that  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  have  no  interest  in  helping  those 
countries  to  prepare  to  defend  themselves.  This 
feeling  is  producing  increasing  political  disaffec- 
tion. There  are  over  40  million  people  in  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel.  These  people  belong  to 
the  free  world.  Apart  from  economic  and  techni- 
cal assistance,  military  assistance  on  a  scale  ap- 
propriate to  their  present  capacity  to  make 
effective  use  of  it  would  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  does  not  lack  interest  in  their 
continued  independence  and  defense. 


1  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-1941,  Department  of  State, 
1948,  pp.  258-259. 
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At  the  present  time  the  armed  forces  of  the  Near 
lastern  states,  which  total  on  paper  over  200,000 
len,  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  maintain 
iternal  security  and  offer  token  resistance  to  in- 
asion  by  a  modern  army.  Some  of  them,  how- 
srer,  could,  if  properly  equipped,  participate  use- 
ally  in  defense  of  their  territories  and  in  protect- 
ig  lines  of  communication  and  vital  installations 
nd  facilities.  Generally  speaking,  the  equip- 
lent  of  these  forces  is  old,  inadequate,  and  het- 
rogeneous,  and  the  introduction  of  modern  train- 
lg  methods  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  up-to-date 
guipment  is  in  most  instances  a  condition  prece- 
ent  to  their  performance  of  any  effective  role  in 
tie  defense  of  the  Near  Eastern  region. 

In  order  to  achieve  our  objectives,  there  should 
e  initiated,  where  justified,  a  limited  arms  supply 
irogram  with  early  delivery  of  token  quantities, 
lupervisory  and  technical  personnel  should  also 
ie  furnished  on  request.  General  Scott  is  pre- 
•ared  to  discuss  this  whole  military  question 
urther. 

'he  Independent  Countries  of  Northern  Africa 

We  are  convinced  that  the  modest  aid  programs 
>roposed  for  the  independent  African  countries  of 
jibya,  Liberia,  and  Ethiopia  are  fully  justified. 
Sach  in  its  own  way  is  an  important  unit  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Program. 

Liberia 

The  investment  of  private  funds  from  the 
Jnited  States  has  made  Liberia  an  important 
source  of  rubber.  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
lave  enabled  Liberia  to  export  high-grade  iron 
>re  to  the  United  States,  the  first  shipload  of  which 
irrived  in  Baltimore  on  June  22.  The  Export- 
[mport  Bank  loans  are  assisting  in  the  develop- 
nent  of  Liberia's  palm  kernels  and  cocoa  crops, 
rhe  Port  of  Monrovia,  developed  with  U.S.  as- 
sistance, makes  these  materials  readily  available 
for  ocean  transport. 

The  geographical  location  of  Liberia  fully  justi- 
fies its  continued  development  as  a  source  of  raw 
materials.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  however, 
before  Liberia  realizes  its  potential.  The  pro- 
posed aid  program,  emphasizing  food  production 
and  public  health,  will  enable  Liberia  to  make  best 
use  of  other  resources,  including  its  line  of  credit 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Libya 

In  Libya  a  people  previously  under  colonial 
status  are  establishing  a  nation.  The  develop- 
ment of  Libya  as  a  stable  state  is  important  to  the 
United  States,  who  strongly  supported  the  U.N. 
resolution  providing  for  Libya's  independence  on 
or  before  January  1,  1952.  Libya  is  of  course 
contiguous  with  other  Near  Eastern  territories 
which  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  presenta- 
tion.   Its  coast  line  and  its  airfields  are  of  great 
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strategic  importance  to  us.  Its  people  require  the 
assistance  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  in 
order  to  build  up  their  economy,  which  is  largely 
agricultural  and  pastoral. 

Ethiopia  and  Eritrea 

Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  lie  adjacent  to  the  Red 
Sea,  strategically  located  on  the  transport  lifeline 
to  the  East  and  on  the  perimeter  of  the  Near  East. 

Ethiopia  has  been  traditionally  friendly  to  us 
and  Ethiopian  troops  have  recently  arrived  in 
Korea  to  participate  in  the  U.N.  military  operation 
there.  In  view  of  the  progressive  attitude  of  the 
Government  and  its  promising  natural  resources, 
Ethiopia  again  is  a  case  where  we  can  expect  early 
returns  from  a  modest  program  of  assistance 
which  will  supplement  aid  which  Ethiopia  is  now 
receiving  through  the  International  Bank. 

The  total  aid  proposed  for  these  three  African 
countries  amounts  to  4  million  dollars.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett will  deal  with  these  programs  more  spe- 
cifically. 


ICAO  Simplifies  Aircraft  Navigation 
With  New  Chart  Catalog 

[Released  to  the  press  by  ICAO] 

The  navigation  of  aircraft  between  points  in 
any  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion's 57  member  nations  has  been  made  easier  by 
the  publication  of  an  Icao  aeronautical  chart  cata- 
log which  tells  aircraft  pilots  and  airline  com- 
panies where  they  may  find  all  the  necessary  maps. 
The  catalog,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  con- 
tains complete  listings  of  all  aeronautical  maps 
and  charts  available  from  Icao's  contracting 
states,  noting  from  where  they  may  be  purchased 
and  how  much  they  cost.  The  catalog  details  the 
areas  from  which  charts  are  available.  It  gives  a 
full  description  of  what  is  shown  on  the  various 
types  of  aeronautical  charts,  such  as  route  charts, 
radio  facility  charts,  celestial  navigation  charts, 
and  visual  flight  charts  at  various  scales  providing 
either  world-wide,  continental,  regional  or  small 
area  coverage.  Most  of  the  charts  listed  conform 
to  the  cartographic  standards  developed  by  Icao 
for  the  use  of  international  civil  aviation. 

The  catalog  is  trilingual,  in  the  three  official 
languages  of  the  Organization :  English,  French, 
and  Spanish.  It  lists  more  than  7,000  individual 
charts,  and  Icao  provides  a  quarterly  amendment 
service,  so  that  both  commercial  and  private  pilots 
may  have  a  complete  and  up-to-date  listing  of  all 
available  aeronautical  charts  necessary  for  safe 
flight. 

Aside  from  its  value  to  the  flight  and  operating 
personnel  in  civil  aviation  Icao  officials  expect  that 
this  catalog  will  be  of  interest  to  aviation  econo- 
mists, educational  institutions,  and  other  commer- 
cial and  governmental  agencies. 
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Democracy  Must  Keep  Constant  Guard  For  Freedom 


By  Philip  G.  Jessup 
Ambassador-  At-Large  1 


The  problem  which  confronts  us  in  the  United 
States  today  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is  the  problem  of 
a  democratic,  unregimented,  peace-loving  people 
conducting  their  affairs  in  time  of  peace  with  the 
same  kind  of  intense  effort  and  devotion  which 
they  have  always  been  ready  to  apply  in  time  of 
war. 

I  say  "in  time  of  peace"  because  in  terms  of  our 
general  position  in  the  world  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  condition  of  over-all  warfare  despite  the 
major  military  effort  in  Korea  and  the  existence 
of  what  we  have  come  to  call  the  "cold  war." 

Already  the  United  States  has  demonstrated  its 
capacity  and  its  willingness  to  pour  forth  its  re- 
sources and  to  make  sacrifices  in  this  time  of  rela- 
tive peace  in  order  that  the  far  greater  burdens 
and  sacrifices  which  general  war  necessitates  can 
be  avoided.  As  Secretary  Acheson  said  and  as 
Mr.  Cabot,  Director  of  the  Office  of  International 
Security  Affairs  of  the  State  Department,  said 
here  the  day  before  yesterday  it  is  essential  to  our 
very  survival  that  we  should  press  forward  with 
our  Mutual  Security  Program  and  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  maintain  our  effort  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time. 

Our  Mutual  Security  Program  places  upon  us  a 
great  burden,  it  is  true.  But  this  current  burden 
should  be  regarded  both  in  terms  of  our  own  se- 
curity and  in  terms  of  the  cost  which  the  free 
world  has  borne  in  its  fight  against  anti-democratic 
forces  in  two  world  wars.  Adding  the  financial 
costs  of  these  two  world  wars  we  find  that  for  the 
United  States  the  cost  was  about  $2,750  for  each 
individual  in  our  population  in  1940.  On  a  simi- 
lar basis,  it  was  $3,720  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
$1,650  for  France,  and  $1,400  for  Belgium. 

In  terms  of  human  suffering  and  the  irreparable 
cost  in  human  life,  our  military  casualties  for  the 


1  Address  made  before  the  Colgate  University  Confer- 
ence on  American  Foreign  Policy,  Hamilton,  New  York, 
on  July  26  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


two  wars  were  11.4  persons  for  each  thousand  in 
our  population  in  1940.  For  the  United  Kingdom 
it  was  70.4,  for  France  164.5,  and  for  Belgium  25.4, 

We  now  assume  great  burdens  both  because  we 
are  strong  enough  to  bear  them  and  because  it  is 
necessary  for  our  own  security,  which  is  inevitably 
bound  up  with  the  security  of  the  free  world.  We 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  period 
of  tension.  Because  we  are  a  peace-loving  people 
and  recognize  that  the  common  aim  should  be  the 
general  improvement  in  standards  of  living  among 
all  peoples,  we  naturally  consider  that  interna- 
tional tension  which  deflects  much  of  our  energy 
from  this  goal  is  highly  undesirable  and  that  it 
should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  must  recognize  on  the  other  hand  that  f  rom 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Communist  conspirators 
in  the  Kremlin,  a  state  of  tension  represents  a 
desirable  condition.  From  the  point  of  view  oi 
their  internal  economy  they  think  they  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  on  the  basis  of  slave  labor  and 
suppression  of  the  views  of  individuals  who  are 
kept  in  ignorance.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
their  imperialist  aims  for  expansion,  they  find  in 
a  state  of  tension  a  helpful  condition  for  the  pro- 
motion of  subversion,  civil  strife,  and  even  inter- 
national conflict  on  a  limited  scale. 


Rejection  of  Preventive  War 

We,  as  a  people  and  through  our  Government, 
reject  the  idea  that  we  can  proceed  toward  the 
elimination  of  this  state  of  tension  by  initiating 
preventive  war  with  a  view  to  wiping  out  the 
Soviet  Union.  Because  of  our  very  nature,  and 
because  war  would  multiply  and  not  eliminate  our 
problems,  we  must  choose  the  more  difficult  path 
which  leads  us  slowly  but  nevertheless  surely 
toward  the  objective  of  frustrating  the  aggressive 
plans  of  the  Kremlin. 

We  must  not  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  security 
and  of  relaxation  by  little  gestures  which  may 
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ictually  have  as  their  objective  disarming  us  so 
;hat  we  will  be  ripe  for  a  sudden  and  violent 
lggression.  We  must  have  real  assurances  that 
Soviet  policies  have  fundamentally  changed  be- 
Fore  we  can  put  down  our  guard.  It  is  clearly 
lifficult  to  maintain  this  attitude  and  at  the  same 
ime  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  pro- 
noting  peaceful  settlements,  but  this  difficult  task 
is  also  one  which  we  must  accomplish. 

An  essential  central  part  of  our  effort  consists  in 
continuing  to  build  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 
Because  we  are  dealing  with  a  material  world  and 
svith  a  heavily  armed,  aggressive  enemy,  our 
strength  must  have  a  material  base.  It  must,  how- 
ever, include  more  than  material  strength.  We 
leed  to  have  also  the  strength  of  mind  and  spirit 
svhich  has  been  characteristic  of  the  American 
character  throughout  history. 

In  thinking  about  these  things  we  must  not  be 
ifraid  to  repeat  and  repeat  again  fundamental 
truths.  We  began  our  life  as  a  nation  by  stating 
fundamental  truths  and  the  elements  of  our  politi- 
cal creed.  We  must  learn  in  our  political  life 
constantly  to  reiterate  the  things  we  believe  in, 
just  as  in  our  religious  life  we  remind  ourselves  of 
our  basic  faith  by  constant  repetition  of  familiar 
creeds  and  prayers. 

One  of  these  truths  is  what  President  Truman 
has  called  "the  endlessly  revolutionary  idea  of 
human  freedom  and  political  equality."  _ 

Moreover,  in  this  epoch  of  world  history,  we 
must  recognize  that  certain  of  the  political  truths 
on  which  our  own  national  society  is  based  are  also 
applicable  to  the  international  society  in  which  we 
live.  I  ask  you  to  think  about  these  two  aspects  of 
our  society. 

Within  the  United  States  we  are  members  of 
many  communities.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
political  organization  we  are  all  members  of  a  vil- 
lage, town,  or  city  community.  We  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  larger  communities  which  are  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and,  finally,  we  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  national  community  of  the  United 
States.  These  political  groups,  of  which  we  as 
individuals  are  a  part,  are  also  themselves  parts  of 
the  larger  groupings,  as  we  progress  from  the  vil- 
lages, towns,  or  cities  to  the  counties  or  townships 
which  in  turn  are  parts  of  the  State  community. 
The  States  themselves  are  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Although  in  its  basic  and  original  and  true 
meaning  the  word  "democracy"  is  based  on  the  in- 
dividual man  and  woman  and  their  control  of  their 
own  affairs,  by  a  process  of  historical  evolution 
"democracy"  has  come  to  mean  for  us  also  a 
parallel  self-control  and  participation  in  govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  political  groups  in  which 
we  are  organized.  It  does  no  violence  to  the  term 
"democracy"  therefore  to  say  that  the  States  of 
the  Union,  in  their  relations  among  themselves  and 
as  parts  of  the  United  States,  operate  and  co- 
operate on  democratic  principles. 
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International  Concept  of  Democracy 

As  the  world  community  has  developed  and  is 
developing,  this  concept  of  democracy  has  become 
an  international  concept.  This  is  true  both  in 
terms  of  the  emphasis  on  individual  rights 
throughout  the  world  and  in  terms  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  many  nations  of  which  the  world 
community  is  composed. 

On  the  individual  side  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  begins  with  a 
declaration  by  "the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations."  The  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
affirmed in  the  preamble  to  the  Charter  their  "faith 
in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women"  and  also  "of  nations  large  and 
small."  In  this  paragraph  we  see  this  combina- 
tion of  the  idea  that  fundamental  rights  of  in- 
dividuals are  equally  applicable  to  groups  of  in- 
dividuals who  compose  the  nations  of  the  world. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  international  democracy 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member  just  as 
there  is  a  national  democracy  of  which  you  and 
I  are  members. 

On  V-J  Day  we  hoped  and  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  world  was  united  and  that  international 
democracy  would  thrive  and  prosper.  The  unity 
which  then  existed  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  split  was  not 
of  our  choosing  and  the  continuance  of  it  is  not 
our  choice. 

We  ratified  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
with  the  sincere  determination  to  cax'ry  out  its  pur- 
poses and  abide  by  its  principles.  It  is  clear  now 
that  the  democratic  concepts  embodied  in  the 
Charter  are  either  so  foreign  to  the  thinking  of 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin  that  they  never  under- 
stood them  or  else  that  they  signed  the  Charter 
with  the  cynical  intention  to  ignore  those  pro- 
visions. This  attitude  on  the  part  of  one  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  carrying  in  its  train  the  sub- 
servient acquiescence  of  a  small  group  of  satellites, 
cannot  deflect  us  from  our  steady  course. 

A  fundamental  concept  in  the  international 
democracy  is  the  same  idea  of  equality  which 
exists  in  our  national  democracy.  In  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  this  is  referred  to  as 
"sovereign  equality".  We  know  that  in  our  na- 
tional democracy  this  idea  of  equality  does  not 
mean  that  there  do  not  exist  differences  between 
individuals  in  terms  of  personal  capacity,  physical 
well-being,  or  material  prosperity.  Similarly,  the 
idea  of  sovereign  equality  does  not  deny  the 
actual  differences  which  exist  among  the  states 
of  the  world.  The  idea  of  equality  does  mean 
both  in  our  national  and  in  our  international 
democracy  that  the  ideas  of  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship and  slavery,  whether  practiced  within  a  state 
or  in  its  international  relations,  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  this  basic  idea  to  which  we  attach 
so  much  importance. 
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In  its  international  relationships,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  concept  of  acting  as  first  among 
equals  but  only  as  a  single  central  authoritarian 
despot.  In  our  relations  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  we  operate  on  the  principle  of  lead- 
ership which  depends  upon  our  ability  to  con- 
vince other  countries  that  we  are  going  in  the  right 
direction  and  that  their  interests  call  for  their 
proceeding  in  company  with  us  along  the  same 
road.  By  virtue  of  our  power  and  the  responsi- 
bility which  comes  with  power,  we  do  not  deny 
that  we  seek  to  lead.  We  do  repudiate  the  idea 
that  we  should  drive. 

With  Leadership — Time,  Patience,  and  Humility 

The  task  of  leadership  is  not  easy  because  there 
will  always  be  difficulties  in  acting  on  the  basis 
of  unity  among  allies.  One  has  to  learn  not  to 
resent  this  difficulty.  No  nation  can  ever  see  a 
range  of  problems  from  precisely  the  same  stand- 
point as  another  nation.  It  always  takes  time 
and  patience  and  it  often  requires  humility  to  find 
the  common  denominator  of  purpose  so  that  na- 
tions can  stand  together  rather  than  apart.  We 
seek  allies  and  work  with  them  not  out  of  a 
desire  for  power  or  as  a  result  of  charitable  im- 
pulses but  as  a  result  of  our  realization  of  common 
interests  and  common  needs.  We  do  not  have  the 
will  to  be  their  master  nor  they  the  willingness  to 
be  our  satellites. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  concept  of  democracy  that  it 
shall  be  organized  and  not  anarchic.  There  are 
those  who  believe  so  strongly  in  this  principle 
that  they  feel  we  have  made  no  progress  in  inter- 
national democratic  organization  since  we  have 
not  yet  attained  complete  world  government. 
Actually,  the  progress  toward  the  organization 
of  the  international  democratic  community  has 
been  very  great.  There  is  no  need  for  discourage- 
ment because  developments  in  the  international 
community  of  states  take  very  much  longer  than 
a  political  organization  of  individuals  in  a  na- 
tional community.  The  United  Nations  with  its 
numerous  specialized  agencies  represents  an  ad- 
vance over  the  progress  made  in  the  League  of 
Nations  between  the  two  wars.  The  democratic 
process  did  not  end  with  the  signing  of  the  Charter 
but  has  continued  as  the  United  Nations  as  an 
organization  has  grown  in  experience. 

It  was  true  in  regard  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  original  constitutional  document 
contained  provisions  which  gave  a  special  position 
to  the  great  powers.  Under  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant  there  was  a  Council  and  an  As- 
sembly. The  Council  was  originally  composed  of 
9  states  of  whom  the  5  great  powers  formed  a 
majority.  It  was  originally  thought  that  they 
would  be  able  to  keep  the  control  in  all  matters 
of  political  importance.  After  6  years  the  Char- 
ter was  amended  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Council 
to  14,  which  destroyed  the  voting  majority  in  the 
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Council  of  the  great  powers.  Moreover,  the  As- 
sembly, in  which  all  members  of  the  League  were 
represented,  gradually  became  the  organ  through 
which  important  political  judgments  of  the  League 
were  expressed. 

A  similar  process  has  been  going  on  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  Charter  recognized,  through 
its  special  provision  for  voting  in  the  Security 
Council,  the  veto  right  of  the  great  powers.  The 
United  States  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  an 
attempt  to  get  the  great  powers  to  use  restraint 
in  the  exercise  of  this  veto  power.  We  have  never 
cast  a  veto  in  the  Security  Council,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  used  its  veto  44  times.  Partly 
because  of  this  abuse  of  the  veto  and  partly,  I 
think,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  democratic 
process,  the  General  Assembly  in  which  all  mem- 
bers are  represented  has  come  to  have  more  and 
more  authority  in  the  political  field. 

The  "Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution"  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  with  American  leadership 
last  year  recognizes  and  consolidates  this  trend. 
The  Security  Council  still  has  important  functions 
to  perform  but  the  United  Nations  have  in  effect 
decided  that  their  efforts  are  not  to  be  crippled  if 
one  member  of  the  Security  Council  abuses  its 
right  and  prevents  the  Council  from  acting. 

There  are  numerous  other  international  organi- 
zations which  on  the  political  side  have  been 
formed  regionally  as  the  Charter  contemplated. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  which  has  steadily  developed  over  more 
than  half  a  century  in  the  Americas. 

One  of  the  newest  is  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  set  up  under  the  treaty  signed  on 
April  4, 1949.  This  is  an  organization  of  12  states 
in  the  North  Atlantic  community.  Because  of  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  endangers  the 
security  of  all  of  them,  the  organization  is  con- 
centrating its  efforts  on  the  problem  of  their  com- 
mon defense.  That  effort  is  personified  for  us  by 
a  great  American,  General  Eisenhower. 

But  the  treaty  of  the  organization  represents 
something  even  deeper  and  more  permanent  than 
this.  During  the  course  of  the  Four  Power  Depu- 
ties' meeting  in  Paris  this  spring,  we  pointed  out 
to  the  Soviet  Deputy  that  "the  treaty  is  a  mani- 
festation of  a  common  culture  and  of  common 
interests  in  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  po- 
litical fields." 

Mr.  Gromyko  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  He  seemed  to  think  it  was  some- 
thing which  three  of  the  parties  to  that  treaty 
might  be  able  or  willing  to  bargain  away  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  treaty 
was  concluded  for  a  period  of  20  years,  and  it  is 
certainly  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  even 
when  that  period  expires,  parties  to  the  treaty  will 
find  in  it  or  in  an  amendment  of  it  a  continuing 
expression  of  their  common  interest. 

No  one  can  say  with  assurance  today  what  the 
democratic  organizational  developments  in  the  At- 
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antic  community  may  be  during  the  next  two 
lecades,  but  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
[reaty  Organization,  as  a  part  of  their  defense 
iffort,  are  necessarily  working  together  on  many 
sconomic,  financial,  and  political  problems,  as  well 
is  on  the  problems  which  are  strictly  military. 
Hie  result  of  their  cooperation  in  all  of  these  fields 
night  well  serve  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which 
ilready  exist  between  them. 

•arallel  Developments  in  Europe 

Within  this  North  Atlantic  framework  there 
lave  been  parallel  developments  on  the  Continent 
>f  Europe.  A  broad  basis  for  the  consideration  of 
he  common  European  problems  is  now  afforded 
)y  the  Council  of  Europe,  in  which  15  states  are 
-epresented.  The  Organization  of  European  Eco- 
lomic  Cooperation,  in  which  18  states  are  repre- 
sented and  with  which  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ida  are  formally  associated  on  subjects  of  mutual 
nterest,  has  already  over  a  period  of  3  years  done 
much  to  assist  in  solving  some  of  the  economic 
problems  of  this  group  of  European  states. 

In  the  center  of  the  traditional  problems  among 
ihe  countries  of  Western  Europe,  there  is  the 
question  of  Franco-German  relations.  The  bold 
initiative  of  the  French  in  launching  the  Schuman 
Plan  may  well  prove  in  historical  retrospect  to 
be  a  step  of  very  great  significance.  Mr.  McCloy 
has  recently  called  it  "the  cornerstone  of  European 
unity." 

When  Prime  Minister  Pleven  of  France  visited 
President  Truman  last  January,  they  announced 
that  they  "were  in  fundamental  agreement  that 
the  cause  of  peace  in  Europe  and  the  world  would 
be  furthered  by  a  progressively  closer  integration 
in  every  respect  of  a  democratic  Germany  into  a 
vigorous  Western  European  community."  2  For 
some  months  now,  a  conference  has  been  meeting 
in  Paris  to  discuss  the  idea  of  creating  a  Euro- 
pean Army  in  which  Germany,  as  well  as  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  could  cooperate  in  their  com- 
mon defense  all  under  the  tent  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization. 

Secretary  Acheson  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to 
Foreign  Minister  Schuman  of  France  last  January 
that  the  United  States  supports  closer  European 
association  and  that  it  strongly  favors  European 
integration.  With  particular  reference  to  the  con- 
ference on  the  European  Army,  he  said : 

If  your  Government,  in  close  consultation  with  the  Ger- 
man and  other  European  Governments  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate, can  evolve  the  main  outlines  of  a  plan  for  bringing 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  more  closely  together  in  the 
spirit  so  well  represented  by  the  Schuman  Plan,  we  can 
reasonably  hope  for  long  term  solutions  of  many  of  our 
problems,  be  they  political,  military,  or  economic. 

For  such  European  unity  General  Eisenhower 
made  a  dramatic  plea  in  London  on  July  3.3  All 
of  these  developments  are  illustrations  of  demo- 

5  Bulletin  of  Feb.  12, 1951,  p.  244. 
*  Bulletin  of  July  30, 1951,  p.  163. 
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cratic  association  in  an  organized  international 
society.  They  are  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  free  world. 

In  other  respects,  too,  we  have  seen  interna- 
tional democratic  progress.  Countries  which  had 
for  years  been  in  subordinate  relationships  have 
been  given  their  independence.  Faithful  to  our 
pledges  we  gave  independence  to  the  Philippines. 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon  became  independent 
but  remained  associated  with  Great  Britain  and 
other  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  Burma  is 
free.  Indonesia  has  become  a  separate  state  linked 
with  the  Netherlands  in  the  Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union.  Indochina  as  a  French  colony  has 
been  superseded  by  the  three  Associated  States 
of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  joined  with 
France  in  the  French  Union.  With  the  aid  of  the 
United  Nations  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  set  up 
as  an  independent  state.  When  it  was  brutally 
attacked  by  the  aggressive  Communist  forces  on 
June  25,  1950,  the  United  Nations  rallied  to  its 
defense  in  the  greatest,  if  not  the  first,  demonstra- 
tion of  the  actual  effective  operation  of  collective 
security. 

What  do  we  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
where  the  accounts  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  totaled 
up  ?  The  national  boundaries  of  the  Baltic  States 
of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  oblit- 
erated and  the  populations  largely  dragged  away 
into  slavery.  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  are  puppets, 
completely  responsive  to  the  will  of  Moscow.  Po- 
land, with  its  vigorous  history  of  national  pride 
and  longing  for  independence,  has  also  been  sub- 
ordinated. A  Marshal  of  the  Red  Army  was  ap- 
pointed Defense  Minister  of  Poland.  With  the 
Red  Army  on  its  borders,  Czechoslovakia  was 
taken  over  and  forced  into  submission.  Hungary 
has  equally  been  swallowed  up.  Democratic  free- 
dom has  been  suppressed  in  East  Germany,  which 
is  under  Russian  occupation. 

In  the  Far  East  the  Soviets  have  continued  and 
accelerated  the  imperialist  expansion  of  the  Czars. 
Ever  since  1933,  the  Soviet  Union  has  progres- 
sively tightened  its  control  of  Sinkiang.  In  Mon- 
golia, ever  since  the  occupation  of  its  capital  city 
by  the  Red  Army  in  1921,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
clearly  established  that  it  is  no  less  determined 
than  the  Czars  to  maintain  an  imperialist  control 
in  this  region. 

Although  pledged  to  treat  Mongolia  "as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Republic  of  China,"  the  Soviet 
Government  ignored  the  authority  of  the  National 
Government  of  China,  even  to  the  extent  of  exer- 
cising consular  functions  abroad  on  behalf  of 
Outer  Mongolia.  The  fate  of  Tanna  Tuva  may 
indicate  what  is  in  store  for  Outer  Mongolia  and 
for  other  sections  of  China.  In  1921  Tanna  Tuva 
declared  itself  independent.  But  in  October  1944 
its  independence  disappeared  and  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Government  did 
not  even  bother  to  announce  that  the  annexation 
had  taken  place  until  2  years  later.    North  Korea 
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was  also  drawn  in  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
made  a  base  for  aggression. 

The  Conspiracy  that  Walks  Like  a  State 

The  Soviets  make  a  desperate  effort  to  cover  up 
these  obvious  facts  by  calling  all  of  these  countries 
"The  Peoples'  Democracies.  But  no  one  knows 
as  well  as  the  people  in  these  satellites  that  the  only 
people  who  rule  them  are  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
and  their  agents  whom  they  have  put  in  charge. 
The  whole  history  of  Russia,  both  before  and  after 
the  Soviet  Revolution,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  has  been  one  of 
always  grasping  and  never  relaxing  except  under 
force  of  arms. 

The  expansion  of  Western  Europe,  which  began 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  has  evolved  from  mastery 
to  equal  cooperation.  The  expansion  of  Russia 
has  moved  in  the  direction  of  always  stricter  and 
more  brutal  domination.  Whatever  else  the  Rus- 
sians may  have  invented,  they  have  not  developed 
any  framework  of  political  relationship  with  other 
peoples,  except  that  of  domination. 

The  technique  of  bolshevism  was  something 
new.  It  represented  the  first  example  in  history 
of  a  conspiracy  which  absorbed  a  state.  It  did  not 
simply  take  over  the  power  of  a  state.  It  sup- 
planted the  state.  The  Communist  conspiracy 
took  to  itself  the  attributes  of  government  without 
losing  its  conspiratorial  characteristics. 

The  Soviet  Union  claims  and  uses  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  sovereign  state.  It  employs  these  pre- 
rogatives to  further  the  conspiracy  which  centers 
in  Moscow  and  reaches  out  across  the  entire  world. 
The  same  system  employs  the  weapons  of  conspir- 
acy to  forward  its  interests  as  a  state.  We  used  to 
refer  to  Russia  as  the  bear  that  walks  like  a  man. 
Let  us  revise  that  and  call  it  the  conspiracy  that 
walks  like  a  state. 

When  the  last  war  ended  the  door  was  open  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  it  chose  instead  to  conspire  against  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  door  has  never  been  closed 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  they  have  rung  down  the  Iron  Curtain  behind 
which  their  conspiracies  are  still  hatched. 

Our  defense  plans  in  their  reality  are  known  to 
all  peoples  of  the  world  who  are  permitted  to  have 
access  to  the  truth  because  they  have  been  adopted 
by  the  genuine  democratic  process  of  legislative 
and  public  debate. 

Now  as  the  conspirators  in  the  Kremlin  examine 
the  state  of  the  world  and  the  record  of  the  years 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  they  must  take  into 
account  a  series  of  failures. 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  their  own  system 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  concerned,  they  can- 
not view  the  scene  with  tranquillity. 

A  system  which  depends  for  survival  on  re- 
current purges  is  not  a  system  which  stands  on 
the  solid  base  of  popular  approval.    The  rigors  of 
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a  police  state  make  escape  dangerous  and  difficult 
but  has  not  been  able  to  check  the  flow  of  defectors. 
In  areas  outside  the  Soviet  Union  where  they  have 
still  been  unable  to  make  their  controls  absolute, 
the  flow  is  greater.  In  Korea,  for  example,  the 
movement  of  people  from  North  Korea  to  South 
Korea  both  before  and  after  the  fighting  started 
last  June  was  steady  and  could  be  counted  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  So  also  we  find  a  steady 
stream  of  refugees  escaping  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  which  seeks  to  shut  Eastern  Germany  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  men  in  the  Kremlin  must  wonder  how  large 
the  flow  would  be  if  all  restrictions  were  taken  off. 
Faithful  to  our  traditions,  we  have  done  our  best 
to  assume  the  burden  of  assisting  those  who  escape 
from  Soviet  tyranny  to  find  a  place  in  the  free 
world. 

In  China,  it  is  true  that  the  Communist  forces 
supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  substantial  control  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land, but  those  Chinese  Communist  armies  have 
suffered  terrific  losses  in  Korea.  Discontent  is 
widespread  and  opposition  continues  throughout 
the  area  of  China  now  held  by  the  Communist 
armies.  Mass  executions  are  again  the  sign  that 
they  have  not  obtained  the  support  of  important 
parts  of  the  population  and  they  therefore  resort 
to  the  technique  of  attempting  to  exterminate 
their  opponents. 

In  our  international  relations  the  Soviet  Union 
has  seen  the  rapid  consolidation  of  the  free  world. 
The  whole  program  of  democratic  international 
organization  which  I  have  referred  to  constitutes 
a  defeat  for  the  Soviets.  In  the  United  Nations 
they  find  themselves  without  support  not  because 
any  one  else  controls  a  majority  of  the  votes  but 
because  the  Soviet  proposals  are  absolutely  un- 
acceptable to  free  nations.  The  response  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  aggression  in  Korea  was  not 
only  a  severe  blow  to  the  plans  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  that  area  but  registered  and  strengthened  the 
unity  and  determination  of  the  free  world. 

Faced  with  this  situation  the  Soviet  Union  must 
be  trying  to  recover  lost  ground.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  they  have  yet  learned  that  a  state 
based  upon  the  murder  of  every  local  dissident 
cannot  indefinitely  survive.  As  stated  in  the 
McMahon-Ribicoff  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress,4 the  American  people  are  the  friends  of  the 
Russian  people.  We  sympathize  with  them  in  the 
suffering  which  they,  and  which  the  people  in  the 
other  states  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  still  endure. 
It  is  again  full  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  Soviet 
system  that  the  Soviets  have  not  dared  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  this  resolution  of  friendship  be  pub- 
lished throughout  Russia. 

It  is  always  a  mistake  to  underestimate  one's  op- 
ponents. We  must  recognize  the  skill  which  the 
Communists  possess  in  the  field  of  propaganda. 

4  Bulletin  of  Apr.  2,  1951,  p.  556. 
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rhere  is  perhaps  less  danger  of  Soviet  acquisition 
►f  more  territory  than  of  their  capturing  in  the 
ainds  of  people,  even  outside  the  Communist 
irbit,  such  concepts  as  the  promotion  of  peace. 

We  can  expect  the  Soviets  to  press  forward  with 
Jl  their  capacity  their  campaign  to  split  the  free 
vorld,  to  prevent  the  development  of  international 
lemocratic  organization  and  consultation. 

This  was  one  of  their  objectives  during  the  Depu- 
tes' Meeting  in  the  Palais  Rose  in  Paris.  They 
svidently  thought  that  they  could  divide  and 
veaken  us  by  the  combined  use  of  carrots  and 
vedges.  Their  carrots  were  intimations  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a  great  peace-loving  state ;  that 
lifferences  could  be  settled ;  that  tension  could  be 
•elaxed ;  and  that  the  great  burden  of  the  defense 
jffort  was  unnecessary.  But  if  one  bit  into  the 
:arrots,  it  turned  out  that  they  were  filled  only 
ivith  a  poisonous  fluff  which  was  bitter  in  the 
nouth. 

Their  wedges  were  efforts  to  appeal  to  the  par- 
ticular interest  of  one  state  or  another  in  the  hope 
;hat  the  Western  powers  would  quarrel  among 
themselves  and  fall  apart.  So  far  as  results  were 
xmcerned,  they  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to 
split  a  block  of  granite  with  a  toothpick. 

Caution  Against  Trickery  and  Promises 

I  would  repeat  again  that  we  shall  constantly 
be  faced  by  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  up  our 
guard  against  trickery  and  illusory  promises  while 
it  the  same  time  not  shutting  the  door  to  any  gen- 
uine prospect  of  the  settlement  of  issues,  large  or 
small.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  as  did  Castlereagh 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  referring  to  his  efforts 
to  restrain  the  attempts  of  Czar  Alexander  to  ex- 
tend his  sway  in  Europe :  "Acquiescence  will  not 
keep  him  back  nor  will  opposition  accelerate  his 
march." 

We  did  not  shut  the  door  at  Paris  to  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  invited  the  Soviet 
Union  to  send  its  Foreign  Minister  to  Washington 
for  a  full  and  open  discussion  of  the  principal 
issues  in  Europe.  If  there  had  been  any  reality  in 
the  Soviet  claims  that  it  was  ready  to  promote 
peace,  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  would  now  be 
engaged  in  such  a  meeting  in  Washington. 

We  have  invited  the  Soviet  Union,  along  with 
other  interested  countries,  to  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  September  4  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan.   We  do  not  know  whether  they  will  accept. 

In  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  we  are 
always  seeking  Soviet  agreement  upon  solutions  of 
the  great  problems  confronting  the  world,  notably 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
system  of  international  inspection  which  would 
permit  the  regulation  of  atomic  weapons  and  of 
general  limitation  of  armaments.  The  General 
Assembly  has  repeatedly  endorsed  the  outlines  of 
such  a  plan,  but  the  Soviet  Union  has  as  often 
refused  to  accept  them. 


Because  we  genuinely  want  a  peaceful  world,  we 
shall  continue  our  efforts  for  peace.  Because  we 
know  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system  and  the  way 
it  operates,  we  shall  continue  to  build  and  to  main- 
tain our  strength.  If  they  are  tempted  to  change 
their  policies  and  to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  building  peace,  the  door  is  open.  But  we 
are  determined  that  we  will  not  offer  them  the 
temptation  which  weakness  always  gives  to  a  well- 
armed  powerful  aggressive  state  to  launch  new 
aggressions. 

Despite  the  individual  differences  of  view  and 
the  political  disagreements  which  are  a  part  of  our 
democratic  system  and  a  part  of  its  strength, 
America  is  united  and  will  remain  united  in  its 
determination  that  it  will  neither  be  weak  nor 
imitate  the  practices  of  aggression.  We  will  never 
surrender  our  own  birthright  nor  will  we  through 
the  process  of  appeasement  surrender  the  birth- 
right of  others.  Upon  such  a  platform  the  United 
States  can  stand  in  the  world  as  first  among  equals 
and  exercise  the  leadership  which  comes  from  its 
position  of  power  and  its  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  American  Revolution  has  never  ended.  Its 
democracy  is  still  a  living  and  vital  force.  Social 
justice,  tolerance,  liberty,  and  equality  are  still  our 
goals. 

Respect  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  the 
state  is  the  mark  of  our  democracy  at  home.  Re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  the  individual  nation  is  the 
mark  of  our  democratic  foreign  policy. 

U.S.  Approves  Establishment  Of 
Japanese  Overseas  Agency 

[Released  to  the  press  July  19] 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  Tokyo,  have 
approved  the  establishment  of  a  Japanese  Govern- 
ment overseas  agency  at  Washington.  To  date 
the  Japanese  Government  has  established  such 
agencies  at  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Honolulu  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
and  handling  affairs  pertaining  to  the  nationality 
and  civil  status  of  Japanese  residing  in  the  United 
States.  Similar  agencies  have  also  been  estab- 
lished in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  including 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  France,  Sweden,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Thailand.  The 
agencies  operate  under  the  supervision  of  the  Jap- 
anese Foreign  Office  but  have  no  diplomatic  status. 
The  chief  of  the  new  agency  in  Washington  will 
be  Ryuji  Takeuchi  at  present  Trade  Commissioner 
of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry,  who  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington late  in  August  1951.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  Takeshi  Watanabe  of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
Finance,  who  will  act  as  financial  adviser,  and 
Yoshimitsu  Ando  and  Harumi  Takeuchi  of  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office. 
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Exposing  Soviets'  Conflicting  Propaganda  Lines 


By  Edward  W.  Barrett, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  1 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
us  to  be  in  awe  of  Soviet  propagandists.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  putting  on  the  most  massive 
campaign  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  esti- 
mate they  are  spending  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
one  to  two  billion  dollars  a  year  on  foreign  propa- 
ganda. It  is  true  that  they  don't  permit  them- 
selves to  be  impeded  by  the  facts.  But  they  have 
blundered  and  do  blunder.  They  blundered  in 
their  propaganda  handling  of  Yugoslavia.  They 
blundered  in  the  way  they  handled  the  Marshall 
Plan.  And  their  multi-million-dollar  campaign 
to  make  the  world  believe  we  were  the  aggressors 
in  Korea  backfired  badly.  In  the  face  of  the  clear 
facts,  it  merely  convinced  much  of  the  world  that 
Soviet  propagandists  were  colossal  liars. 

Today  they  are  even  playing  two  conflicting 
propaganda  lines  to  audiences  abroad.  Line  one 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union,  the  great  champion  of 
peace,  took  the  initiative  in  seeking  a  truce  in 
Korea.  Line  two,  in  sharp  contrast,  is  that  the 
Americans  were  licked  and  came  to  the  Commu- 
nists on  bended  knee  to  seek  peace.  Neither  line 
is  proving  particularly  successful  in  most  of  the 
world — partly  because  the  two  tend  to  cancel  each 
other  out. 

Perhaps  the  Kremlin's  most  vulnerable  point 
today  is  its  dread  of  having  its  subjects  exposed 
to  the  truth — the  dread  that  led  to  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  to  the  progressive  tightening  of  that 
curtain.  Let  me  illustrate  the  incredible  lengths 
to  which  they  go.  A  group  of  American  scien- 
tists who  have  studied  the  problem  estimate  that 
the  Soviet  is  now  using  between  5,000  and  10,000 
men  in  a  vast  network  to  try  to  jam  the  Voice  of 
America  and  the  BBC  out  of  Russia  alone.  That 
is  more  men  than  we  use  in  our  entire  world-wide 
radio  operations.  These  scientists  also  estimate 
that  for  every  dollar  and  every  man  we  put  into 
the  Voice  of  America  operations  aimed  at  Russia, 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  at  the  Colgate  Uni- 
versity Conference  on  American  Foreign  Policy,  Hamilton, 
N.Y.,  July  25  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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the  Kremlin  must  put  about  five  dollars  and  five 
men  into  jamming  in  order  to  have  any  significant 
success  in  keeping  the  Voice  from  getting  through. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  advocate  and  shall 
continue  to  advocate  large-scale  expansion  of  Voice 
of  America  facilities  abroad. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Kremlin  hasn't  yet 
dared  to  report  to  its  own  population  the  recent 
Congressional  Resolution  of  Friendship  for  the 
Russian  people — even  though  the  President  for- 
mally requested  its  transmission  to  the  people  of 
Russia. 

Hour  after  hour  we  are  saying  in  various  lan- 
guages of  Russia :  "It  has  been  14  days  since  the 
President  of  the  United  States  requested  your 
government  to  transmit  to  you  a  message  of  friend- 
ship from  the  American  Congress.  Why  has  your 
government  not  done  so  ?  Is  it  afraid  for  you  to 
know  of  that  friendship?" 

Those  broadcasts  are  getting  through.  Our  re- 
ports indicate  some  20  percent  are  getting  through 
to  Moscow,  despite  the  jamming,  and  60  percent 
or  more  are  getting  through  to  many  areas  out- 
side of  Moscow. 

No,  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  be  awestruck. 
But  it  is  urgent  that  we  miss  no  opportunity  to 
combat  the  Big  Lie  with  the  Big  Truth — the  truth 
that  freedom  is  on  the  march.  And  this  can 
be  done  only  by  active,  militant  information  pro- 
grams by  our  own  government,  other  free  govern- 
ments, and  private  organizations.  The  press  and 
radio  of  the  free  world  have  a  big  responsibility 
in  this. 

Tribute  to  U.S.  Staff 

As  one  who  came  into  this  work  only  18  months 
ago  and  will  not  continue  in  it  indefinitely,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  intelligent,  loyal,  and  able 
crew  of  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated  their 
careers  to  this  vital  field  of  activity.  I  can  cite 
you  individual  after  individual  who,  despite  con- 
stant and  usually  ill-informed  sniping  at  the  pro- 
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tram,  have  turned  dawn  outside  jobs  paying 
515,000  to  $25,000  and  more  a  year  in  order  to 
)erform,  at  $10,000  or  less,  this  work  which  they 
insider  so  vital  to  the  national  interest. 

They  deserve  full  support  from  the  American 
>eople  and  the  American  Congress.  If  there's 
mything  reallv  wrong  with  any  of  their  work, 
hey  would  welcome  a  full  study  by  appropriate 
Congressional  groups  and  welcome  constructive 
proposals.  But  they  feel  and  feel  deeply  that  the 
vork  they  are  doing  is  far  too  vital  to  the  future 
>f  the  free  world  to  be  used  as  a  political  whipping 

x>y.  .  , 

It  is  high  time  that  we  all  recognize  what  these 
nen  recognize:  That  the  truth  is  the  most  potent 
single  weapon  we  have  against  Communist  im- 
aerialism  and  that  we  are  trifling  with  the  world's 
future  if  we  miss  any  opportunity  to  use  it  fully 
ind  effectively. 


Application  of  GATT  Concessions 
Negotiated  With  Norway 

[Released  to  the  press  July  23] 

The  President  on  July  23,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  authorized  the  application,  as 
of  August  2,  1951,  of  certain  additional  "United 
States  tariff  concessions  negotiated  at  the  1950- 
1951  tariff  conference  at  Torquay,  England,  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
This  action  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  signa- 
ture by  Norway,  on  July  3,  of  the  Torquay  Protocol 
to  the  General  Agreement. 

The  provisions  of  the  protocol  require  that  a 
country  signing  it  shall  put  into  effect,  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  signing,  the  concessions  which 
it  negotiated  at  Torquay,  but  may  withhold  con- 
cessions initially  negotiated  with  another  country 
until  the  thirtieth  day  after  that  other  country  had 
also  signed  the  Protocol. 

The  United  States  is  continuing  to  withhold, 
under  this  provision,  practically  all  its  concessions 
initially  negotiated  with  Austria,  Brazil,  Den- 
mark, the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Indo- 
nesia, Italy,  Korea,  Peru,  and  Turkey,  until  those 
countries  have  signed  the  Torquay  Protocol.  In 
addition  to  Norway,  seven  other  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  negotiated  at  Torquay— 
the  Benelux  Customs  Union  (Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Netherlands) ,  Canada,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  France,  and  Sweden— have  signed 
the  Torquay  Protocol  and  United  States  conces- 
sions to  those  countries  have  been  put  into  effect. 

At  Torquay  the  United  States  obtained  from 
Norway  concessions  on  various  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  including:  certain  fresh  and 
dried  fruits;  vegetable  juices;  lard,  ash  and  fir 
products ;  certain  chemicals ;  lubricating  oils  and 
petrolatum;  cotton  sail  cloth;  tractors;   electric 
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hand  tools;  various  machinery  items;  aircraft 
parts;  and  miscellaneous  articles.  Concessions 
granted  by  Norway  to  other  countries  will  also 
apply  to  a  large  number  of  articles  imported  into 
that  country  from  the  United  States. 

In  return,  the  United  States  negotiated  with 
Norway  concessions  on  various  products  imported 
from  that  country.  The  principal  products  on 
which  such  United  States  concessions  will  apply 
include:  canned  sardines  packed,  not  in  oil,  in 
immediate  containers  weighing,  with  contents,  less 
than  8  ounces;  other  sardines  and  other  herring, 
not  in  oil  (not  including  herring  smoked  or  kip- 
pered or  in  tomato  sauce,  packed  in  immediate  con- 
tainers weighing,  with  contents,  more  than  one 
pound  each)  ;  sardines,  canned  in  oil,  neither 
skinned  nor  boned  but  smoked  before  canning, 
valued  at  more  than  18,  but  not  more  than  23,  cents 
per  pound,  including  the  weight  of  the  immediate 
container ;  fish  cakes,  fish  balls,  and  fish  pudding, 
canned,  not  in  oil ;  reindeer  meat ;  certain  specialty 
types  of  cheese;  chemical  pigments;  manganese 
silicon  and  ferromanganese ;  chrome  or  chromium 
metal ;  calcium  silicide,  zirconium  silicon,  and  cer- 
tain other  alloys;  certain  paper  products;  and 
artificial  abrasives. 

The  President's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter.1 Copies  of  Schedule  XX  of  the  General 
Agreement,  enumerating  the  concessions  granted 
by  the  United  States  at  Torquay,  are  available  for 
inspection  at  the  field  and  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Schedule  XX  is  also 
included  in  Treasury  Decisions,  No.  52739,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  on  June 
7.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  concessions  ex- 
changed between  the  United  States  and  Norway  at 
Torquay  is  contained  in  the  Preliminary  Analysis 
of  the  Torquay  Protocol  of  Accession,  Schedules, 
and  Related  Documents  (State  Department  Pub- 
lication, No.  4209),  which  is  available  by  purchase 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Price 
$1. 


Point  Four  Agreement  For  British 
Dependent  Overseas  Territories 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  on  July  17  signed  a  Point  Four  gen- 
eral agreement  for  the  British  dependent  overseas 
territories.  The  agreement  is  similar  to  those 
signed  with  other  countries  in  providing  terms  for 
possible  technical  cooperation  under  the  Point 
Four  Program  with  the  territories. 

This  "umbrella"  agreement  does  not  mention  any 
specific  projects  or  areas  for  technical  cooperation. 


1 16  Fed.  Reg.  7379. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 1 

Adjourned  During  July  1951 

Aeronautical  Exposition,  19th  International 

Crystallography,   International   Union  of:   Second   Gene.al 

Assembly 
Education,  14th  International  Conference  on  Public     .    .    . 

German  Debts,  Tripartite  Commission  on 

Labor  Organization,  International  (Ilo)  : 

Meeting  of  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Status  and  Con- 
ditions of  Employment  of  Domestic  Workers 

Governing  Body,  116th  Session 

Lifeboat  Conference,  6th  International 

Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission,   Meeting  of  Interna- 
tional 
Physics,  International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied:  7th  Gen- 
eral Assembly 
Survey  Officers,  Conference  of  British  Commonwealth     .    . 
Telecommunication  Union,  International  (Itu)  : 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee:  6th  Plenary 
Assembly 
United  Nations: 

International  Law  Commission:  3d  Session 

Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  Draft  Convention 

Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  and  Stateless  Persons 
Economic  and  Social   Council:   Agenda   Committee  and 
Economic  Committee 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation (Unesco)  : 

General  Conference:  6th  Session 

Executive  Board:  26th  Session 

Seminar  on  Teaching  of  Visual  Arts  in  General  Education . 

In  Session  as  of  July  31,  1951 

Arts  and  Modern  Architecture,  9th  International  Exhibition 
of  Decorative  and  Industrial 

Building  Exhibition,  "Constructa" :  the  25th 

Festival  of  Britain 

Materials  Conference,  International 

Swiss-Allied  Accord,  Four  Power  Conference  on Bern March  5- 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly:  5th  Regular  Session New  York September  19,  1950- 

Trusteeship  Council:  9th  Session New  York June  5- 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  13th  Session Geneva July  30- 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization (Unesco)  : 
Seminar  on  Teaching  of  History Sevres July  11- 

Whaling,  International  Commission  for  the  Regulation  of: 

3d  Meeting Capetown July    23- 


Paris June  15- July  1 

Stockholm June  27-July  5 

Geneva July  12-21 

London June  25-July  25 

Geneva July  2-6 

Geneva July  2-4 

Ostend July  22-25 

Bern July  2-7 

Copenhagen July  11-14 

London July  9-20 

Geneva June  5-July  6 

Geneva May  15-July  31 

Geneva July  2-20 

Geneva July  23-27 

Paris June  18-July  11 

Paris July  1 1  (one  day) 

Bristol July  7-27 


Milan May  5- 

Hannover July  3- 

England May  3- 

Washington February  26- 


ScheduledIAugust|l-Octoberi31,ri951 

American  States,  Organization  of  (Oas)  : 

Inter- American  Cultural  Council:  1st  Meeting Mexico  City September  10- 

Inter-American    Economic    and    Social    Council:    Special     Panama  City August  20- 

Meeting 
Aviation  Organization,  International  Civil  (Icao)  : 

Legal  Committee:  8th  Session 

Search  and  Rescue  Division:  3d  Session 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes  and  Ground  Aids  Division  .    . 


Madrid September  11- 

Montreal September  4- 

Washington October  9-12 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  July  26,  1951. 
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alendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

:heduled  August  1-October  31,  1951 — Continued 

Map  Division ■    •    •    •    ■    • 

South  American  Regional   Air  Navigation   Meeting:  2d 

Session, 
ank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International — 
and  International  Monetary  Fund:  6th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Boards  of  Governors, 
hemistry,  International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied: 

16th  General  Conference »'"'.' 

hemistry,  12th  International  Congress  on  Pure  and  Applied . 

hemists  and  Chemical  Engineers,  International  Conclave  of. 
inematographic  Art,  12th  International  Festival  of  .    .    .    . 
eaf  and  Dumb,  International  Conference  on  the  ..... 
ocumentation,    International    Federation   for:    18th    Con- 
ference. 

dinburgh  Film  Festival 

ntomology,  9th  International  Congress  of •    • 

ood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 

(Fao): 
Second  Conference  on  Mechanical  Wood  Technology     .    . 
Regional  Meeting  on  Land  Utilization  in  Tropical  Areas  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

Meeting  on  Fisheries  Statistics 

Plant  Quarantine  Conference •    ■ 

eodesy  and  Geophysics,  International  Union  of:  9th  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

iterparliamentary  Union,  40th  General  Assembly 

smir  International  Fair 

ipanese  Peace  Conference 

abor  Organization,  International  (Ilo):  2d  Conference  on 
Migration. 

oultry  Congress,  9th  World's 

.efugee  Organization,  International  (Iro)  : 

8th  Session  of  the  General  Council 

10th  Session  of  the  Executive  Committee 

^oad  Congress,  9th  International 

anitary  Organization,  Pan  American  (Paso)  : 
5th  Session  of  the  Directing  Council  and  the  Regional  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

14th  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

15th  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

cientific  Unions,  International  Council  of  (Icsu) :  Meeting 

of  Executive  Board, 
'ariffs  and  Trade,  6th  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 

the  General  Agreement  on. 
telecommunication  Union,  International  (Itu)  : 
Extraordinary   Administrative   Radio    Conference   Inter- 
I," national  Telephone  Consultative  Committee: 

16th  Plenary  Assembly 

Jnited  Nations: 

Committee  on  International  Criminal  Jurisdiction.    .    .    . 
Vorld  Health  Organization  (Who)  : 
First  Meeting  of  the  Regional  Committee  for  Africa.    .    . 


Montreal October  30- 

South  America October  30- 

Washington September  10- 

New  York September  8- 

New  York  and  Washington    .    .  September  8-9  and  14- 

15 

New  York  and  Washington  .    .  September  3- 

Venice August  8- 

Rome Se  tember  19 

Rome September  15- 

Edinburgh August  19- 

Amsterdam August  17- 


Igels,  Austria August  6- 

Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon  ....  September  17- 

Rome October  29- 

Rome September  25- 

Brussels August  21- 

Istanbul August  20- 

Izmir August  20- 

San  Francisco September  4- 

Naples October  2- 

Paris August  2- 

Geneva October  15- 

Geneva October  10- 

Lisbon September  22- 

Washington September  24- 

Washington September  20- 

Washington October   3- 

Washington October  14- 

Geneva September  17- 

Geneva August  16- 

Rome October 

Geneva.    ...     " August  1- 

Geneva September  22- 


Jnited  States  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics: 
Ninth  General  Assembly 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  23 
that  the  Ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  will 
be  held  at  Brussels  August  21-September  1,  1951. 
The  United  States  will  be  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing delegates : 
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Walter  H.  Bucher,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  of  the  delegation; 

professor  of  structural  geology,  Columbia  University ; 

president  of  the  American  Geophysical  Union. 
K.   Hilcling  Beij,   assistant  chief,   hydraulic   laboratory, 

National   Bureau   of   Standards;    general   secretary, 

American  Geophysical  Union ;  secretary,  committee  on 

finances,     International     Union     of     Geodesy     and 

Geophysics. 
Perry  Byerly,  Ph.D.,  chairman,  department  of  geological 

sciences  and  professor  of  seismology,  University  of 

California. 
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Horace  R.  Ryers,  Sc.D.,  professor  of  meteorology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

L.  P.  Disney,  chief,  section  of  predictions,  tide  division, 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

J.  Wallace  Joyce,  Ph.D.,  consultant  to  the  Science  Adviser, 
Department  of  State ;  secretary,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Walter  D.  Lambert,  president,  International  Association 
of  Geodesy;  geodesist  (retired),  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Waldo  E.  Smith,  hydraulic  engineer  and  geophysicist, 
Washington ;  executive  secretary,  American  Geo- 
physical Union. 

F.  J.  Veihmeyer,  Ph.D.,  director,  division  of  irrigation, 
and  professor  of  irrigation,  University  of  California. 

The  International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics, one  of  the  ten  scientific  organizations 
comprising  the  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions,  is  composed  of  seven  associations  which 
are  concerned  with  the  following  specific  phases  of 
geodesy  and  geophysics:  geodesy,  seismology, 
meteorology,  magnetism,  oceanography,  vulcan- 
ology,  and  hydrology. 

The  Assembly  will  meet  only  at  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  12-day  meeting  to  consider  various 
administrative  matters  of  the  Union.  During  the 
intervening  period  the  seven  associations  will  meet 
separately  to  hear  and  discuss  papers  on  the 
specialized  problems  of  each  association. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
associations  are  explosion  waves,  the  effects  of 
explosion  reverberations  on  regional  coastal  struc- 
tures, continental  structures,  the  physics  of  clouds, 
solar  radiation,  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  upper 
atmosphere  physics  and  the  ionosphere,  micro- 
climatology,  magnetic-electrical  ramifications  of 
rocket  planes,  international  standards  for  geomag- 
netic operations,  a  catalogue  of  the  earth's  vol- 
canoes, recent  volcanic  disturbances,  the  use  of 
fossils  found  in  deep-sea  deposits  as  keys  to  past 
climatic  conditions,  ocean-atmosphere  interaction, 
sea  turbulence,  ocean  currents,  fluctuations  of 
ground-water  levels,  geographical  distribution  of 
land  erosion,  and  methods  of  probing  ocean  depths. 

In  terms  of  everyday  affairs,  these  studies  may 
lead  to  developments  in  such  practical  matters  as 
rainmaking,  oil  drilling,  predictions  of  flying  con- 
ditions, alleviation  of  great  water  shortages,  pre- 
vention of  land  erosion,  the  causes  of  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  studies  leading  to  the  development 
of  earthquake-resisting  structures — to  name  a  few. 

A  special  joint  committee  on  the  physics  of  the 
earth's  interior  will  meet  5  days  before  the  Assem- 
bly to  discuss  the  earth's  radioactivity,  heating 
and  cooling,  and  thermal  conductivity. 

The  International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics was  formed  in  Brussels  in  1919  to  further 
scientific  research  and  investigation  by  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  fields  of  geodesy  and 
geophysics.  The  Union  also  collaborates  with 
other  scientific  unions  in  maintaining  the  Inter- 
national Latitude  Service,  Naples;  the  Interna- 
tional Isostatic  Institute,  Helsinki;  the  Interna- 
tional Seismological  Summary,  Cambridge;  and 
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Bureau  International  de  l'Heure,  Paris.  The 
United  States  became  a  member  of  the  Union 
in  1919. 

Whaling  Commission:  3d  Annual  Meeting 

On  July  19  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  the  International  Whaling  Commission  will 
convene  at  Capetown,  South  Africa,  for  its  third 
annual  meeting  on  July  23, 1951,  with  preliminary 
meetings  commencing  on  July  19.  The  United 
States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

United  States  Commissioner 

Dr.  A.  Remington  Kellogg,  Director,  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum 

Deputy  United  States  Commissioner 

Dr.  Hilary  J.  Deason,  Chief,  Office  of  Foreign  Activities, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior 

Advisers 

John  F.   Stone,  American  Consulate  General,  Capetown 

Fred  R.  Taylor,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under 

Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Department  of  State 

The  International  Whaling  Commission  was  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  international  convention 
for  the  regulation  of  whaling,  which  was  signed 
at  Washington  on  December  2,  1946,  and  entered 
into  force  on  November  10,  1948.  The  United 
States  is  one  of  17  contracting  governments  com- 
prising the  membership  of  this  Commission.  The 
Commission  is  charged  with  responsibility  within 
the  framework  of  the  convention  for  safeguarding 
the  whale  stocks  of  the  world.  Within  strictly  de- 
fined limits,  the  Commission  may  amend  the  sched- 
ule, an  integral  part  of  the  convention,  by  adopt- 
ing regulations  designating  protected  species,  fix- 
ing closed  seasons  and  waters,  limiting  total 
catches  and  the  sizes  of  whales  taken,  defining 
standards  for  measurement  of  whales,  and  estab- 
lishing requirements  for  statistical  and  other 
records. 

The  third  annual  meeting  will  be  concerned  with 
such  matters  as  possible  amendments  of  the  sched- 
ule of  the  convention,  action  taken  by  the  member 
governments  to  promulgate  certain  laws  and  regu- 
lations concerning  whaling  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  convention,  the  method  of  re- 
porting infractions  of  the  regulations  and  the  pen- 
alties for  infractions,  the  status  of  ratification  and 
adherence  of  several  countries  to  the  convention, 
possible  amendments  to  the  rules  of  procedure,  and 
administrative  and  budgetary  matters. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  was  held  at  Oslo,  Norway, 
July  17-21, 1950. 

ECOSOC:  Thirteenth  Session 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  20 
that  Isador  Lubin,  the  United  States  representa- 
tive on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  attend  the  thirteenth  session 
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of  the  Council,  which  is  to  open  at  Geneva  on  July 
30, 1951.  Mr.  Lubin  and  the  deputy  United  States 
representatives  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, Walter  Kotschnig,  director,  Office  of  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  and  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  director,  Office 
of  Financial  and  Development  Policy,  Department 
of  State,  will  be  assisted  by  the  following  other 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation : 

Advisers 

Kathleen  Bell,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Donald  Blaisdell,  United  States  representative  for  Special- 
ized Agency  Affairs,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Herbert  Block,  Division  of  Research  for  U.  S.  S.  It.  and 
Eastern  Europe,  Department  of  State. 

John  M.  Cates,  Jr.,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Herbert  J.  Cummings,  director,  Near  Eastern  and  African 
Division,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Corwin  D.  Edwards,  director,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Eco- 
nomics, Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Gladys  Harrison,  assistant  general  counsel,  Department  of 
State. 

Frances  Kernohan,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Mrs.  Delia  Kuhn,  Technical  Cooperation  Administration, 
Department  of  State. 

Forrest  Murden,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  New  York. 

William  Stibravy,  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy,  Department  of  State. 

Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Westfall,  Division  of  International  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  State. 

Mrs.  Ayrness  Joy  Wiekens,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 

William  H.  Wynne,  financial  adviser,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Finance,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretariat 

Press  and  Information  Officers: 

Chester  D.  Harvey,  Division  of  International  Broadcast- 
ing, Department  of  State,  New  York. 

Gilbert  W.  Stewart,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  New  York. 

Administrative  Secretary: 

Florence  Marie  Rodgers,  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  New  York. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  responsible 
for  making  or  initiating  studies  and  reports  con- 
cerning international  economic,  social,  cultural, 
educational,  health,  and  related  matters;  for  the 
promotion  of  respect  for  and  observance  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms ;  and  for  making 
recommendations  with  respect  to  any  such  matters 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  the 
specialized  agencies  concerned. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  one  representative 
each  from  18  member  states,  six  countries  being 
elected  each  year  by  the  General  Assembly  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  member  states  at  the 
present  time  are  Belgium,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Iran,  Mexico, 
Pakistan,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Sweden, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  and  Uruguay. 
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Among  the  57  items  on  the  provisional  agenda 
for  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  are  consideration  of  the  world  eco- 
nomic situation,  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries,  problem  of  food  shortages  and 
famine  in  many  regions,  and  full  employment. 
Other  important  matters  with  which  the  Council 
will  deal  are  narcotic  drugs,  invitations  to  non- 
member  states  to  become  parties  to  the  convention 
for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  persons  and  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  prostitution  of  others,  the 
plight  of  survivors  of  concentration  camps,  and 
refugees  and  stateless  persons.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  expanded  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies,  and  long-term  measures  to  promote  the 
economic  development  and  social  progress  of  Ko- 
rea, Other  agenda  items  include  coordination 
among  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies,  relations  of  intergovernmental  organi- 
zations with  the  United  Nations  and  the  special- 
ized agencies,  and  applications  and  reapplications 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  for  consultative 

The  last  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  was  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  February 
20-March  21,  1951. 


Armistice  Negotiations  in  Korea 

U.  N.  Communique  of  July  25 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Command- 
Communist  armistice  negotiations  today  made  considerable 
progress  toward  the  formulation  of  an  agenda. 

The  general  question  of  placing  in  the  agenda  the  item 
of  the  withdrawal  of  military  forces  from  Korea  was  dis- 
cussed further  and  the  new  proposal  made  by  the  Com- 
munist delegation  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  cause  the 
United  Nations  Command  delegation  at  3 :  13  p.m.  to 
suggest  an  overnight  recess  in  order  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter in  detail.  . 

After  General  Nam  Il's  new  proposal  the  remainder  ot 
the  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  exploration  and 
clarification  by  both  sides  with  questions  and  replies  fol- 
lowing rapidly  across  the  conference  table. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  a  statement  by  Vice 
Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy,  who  expressed  the  United  Nations 
Command's  views  on  the  Communist  agenda  proposed  at 
the  last  meeting.  This  was  in  response  to  the  opening 
query  by  the  senior  Communist  delegate  in  order  that  there 
be  no  misunderstanding  on  one  of  his  more  significant 
remarks.  Admiral  Joy  authorized  a  United  Nations  Com- 
mand liaison  officer  to  provide  the  Communist  delegation 
with  an  extract  in  English  of  the  statement  in  question. 
The  next  conference  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
Seoul  time,  July  26  [midnight  July  25,  Eastern  daylight 
time]. 


U.  N.  Commander's  Announcement 

General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  issued  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  on  July  26 : 

This  afternoon  the  delegations  representing  the  bellig- 
erent forces  in  Korea  in  the  conference  at  Kaesong  agreed 
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upon  an  agenda  for  the  regulation  of  the  military  armistice 
conference. 

This  agenda  is  as  follows : 

1.  Adoption  of  agenda. 

2.  Fixing  a  military  demarcation  line  between  both 
sides  so  as  to  establish  a  demilitarized  zone  as  a  basic 
condition  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 

3.  Concrete  arrangements  for  the  realization  of  a  cease- 
fire and  an  armistice  in  Korea,  including  the  composition, 
authority  and  functions  of  a  supervising  organization  for 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  a  cease-fire  and  armistice. 

4.  Arrangements  relating  to  prisoners  of  war. 

5.  Recommendations  to  the  governments  of  the  countries 
concerned  on  both  sides. 

Having  agreed  upon  an  agenda,  the  way  now  is  ciear 
for  the  delegations  to  enter  the  area  of  really  substantive 
discussion  of  the  terms  of  a  military  armistice.  Major 
problems  remain  to  be  solved  in  these  discussions.  It  is 
much  too  early  to  predict  either  the  success  or  the  rate 
of  progress  to  be  obtained.  Preliminary  discussion  be- 
gan immediately  after  the  agreement  on  'he  agenda  in 
order  that  the  potential  for  halting  bloodshed  in  Korea 
may  be  realized  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  must  be  fully  realized  that  mutual  acceptance  of  an 
agenda  is  merely  the  initial  step  for  the  final  goal  of  a 
military  armistice  and  resultant  cease-fire,  which  must  be 
achieved  under  conditions  giving  every  reasonable  assur- 
ance against  the  resumption  of  hostilities. 

There  are  numerous  basic  points  within  the  framework 
of  the  agenda  on  which  agreement  must  be  readied  and 
on  which  there  is  presently  wide  diversion  of  views. 


tion  of  both  delegations  on  the  agenda  item  under  discus- 
sion had  not  changed. 

The  thirteenth  session  will  be  held  tomorrow  morning  at 
11  a.m.  [9  p.m.,  July  28,  Eastern  daylight  time]. 


U.  N.  Communique  of  July  29 

Discussions  were  continued  today,  the  thirteenth  ses- 
sion of  the  military  armistice  conference,  on  item  number 
two  of  the  agenda  dealing  with  establishing  a  demili- 
tarized zone  between  the  opposing  forces,  with  both  dele- 
gations holding  firm  to  their  respective  and  previously 
stated  viewpoints. 

In  responding  to  the  Communists'  opening  statement 
of  the  morning,  Admiral  Joy  urged  that  the  conference 
talks  be  limited  to  the  immediate  military  problem  faced 
by  the  negotiators.  The  Communists'  opening  statement 
had  attempted  to  explore  matters  not  germane  to  the 
current  armistice  negotiations. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  largely  to  a  series  of 
brief  statements  by  Admiral  Joy  in  development  and 
further  clarification  of  the  United  Nations  position. 

Little  tangible  progress  resulted  from  today's  session, 
which  adjourned  for  the  day  at  4 :  05  p.m.  Seoul  time 
[2:  05  a.m.,  Eastern  daylight  time]. 

The  fourteenth  session  will  meet  tomorrow  morning  at 
11  a.m.  [9  p.m.,  July  29,  Eastern  daylight  time]  as 
suggested  by  the  Communist  delegation. 


U.  N.  Communique' of  July  27 

A  substantive  statement  expressing  the  United  Nations 
Command  views  on  one  of  the  items  of  the  previously 
agreed  upon  agenda  was  the  principle  business  transacted 
during  the  eleventh  meeting  today  of  the  military  armis- 
tice conference  at  Kaesong. 

Admiral  Joy's  sparsely  phrased  and  logical  presentation 
was  supplemented  by  military  maps,  which  were  later 
turned  over  to  the  Communist  delegation. 

Immediately  following  the  United  Nations  statement, 
the  Communist  delegation,  without  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  remarks,  requested  a  recess  until  10  a.m.  Seoul 
time,  July  28  [8  p.  m.,  July  27,  Eastern  daylight  time] . 

Discussion  by  both  sides  on  administrative  and  pro- 
cedural matters  designed  to  expedite  final  achievement 
of  a  military  armistice  and  cease-fire  opened  today's 
conference,  with  agreement  in  principle  reached. 

Officer  staff  assistants  to  work  out  details  were  named 
by  both  sides. 


U.  N.  Communique  of  July  28 

Although  the  substantive  discussions  during  today's 
armistice  conference  at  Kaesong  were  in  their  entirety 
related  directly  or  indirectly  to  item  number  two  of  the 
agenda,  little  progress  was  made  toward  reaching  an 
agreement  in  principle. 

During  both  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  the 
viewpoints  of  the  two  delegations  were  stated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  cool  military  formality.  The  positions, 
restated  today  by  the  senior  Communist  delegate,  had 
been  first  placed  on  the  record  by  him  during  the  conver- 
sation that  preceded  agreement  on  the  agenda. 

It  was  yesterday  that  the  United  Nations  delegation  ex- 
pressed its  views  on  agenda  item  number  two,  providing 
maps  to  the  Communist  delegation  to  supplement  the 
statement. 

At  the  end  of  today's  session,  recessed  at  3 :  42  p.m.  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  senior  Communist  delegate,  the  posi- 
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U.S.  Concludes  Agreement 
With  UNKRA 

[Released  to  the  press  July  18] 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  today  that  an  agreement 
has  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, acting  in  its  capacity  as  Unified  Com- 
mand pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  J.  Donald  Kingsley,  Agent  General 
of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  (Unkra),  governing  the  relationships  in 
Korea  of  the  United  Nations  Command  and 
Unkra  during  the  present  phase. 

While  active  hostilities  continue,  the  U.N.  Com- 
mand will  have  sole  responsibility  for  all  relief 
and  short-term  economic  aid  essential  to  the  mili- 
tary operations.  The  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency  will  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  when 
the  military  situation  permits  this  responsibility 
to  be  relinquished  by  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand. In  the  meantime,  Unkra  will  expand  its 
present  staff  in  Korea  to  prepare  for  its  full-scale 
operations,  will  render  technical  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Korean  Government,  will  plan  for 
long-range  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction,  and 
will  carry  out  any  program  of  economic  aid  in 
addition  to  the  program  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  which  may  be  found  feasible.  The 
plans  and  activities  of  the  Unkra  staff  will  be 
closely  coordinated  with  the  work  in  the  relief 
field  of  the  United  Nations  Command. 
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Department  Reiterates  Position  on  Conduct  of  Its  Loyalty  and  Security  Programs 

Letter  From  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Humelsine  to  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 

[Released  to  the  press  July  25] 


The  Department  of  State  released  today  the  text 
of  a  letter  from  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Carlisle  H.  Humelsine,  dated  July  25, 1951,  to  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Humelsine's  letter  was  written  in  answer  to 
Senator  McCarthy's  demand  that  the  Department 
disclose  information  on  the  status  of  29  alleged 
loyalty  cases.  As  in  previous  lists  furnished  the 
Department  by  Senator  McCarthy,  some  of  the 
individuals  cited  are  not  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment; others  have  been  cleared  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Loyalty  Security  Board;  and  others  are  in 
process  through  the  loyalty  program. 

It  is  the  Departments  position  that  Senator 
McCarthy's  indiscriminate  lumping  together  of 
names  is  tantamount  to  holding  hostage  the  rights 
and  reputations  of  those  employees  who  have  been 
or  may  be  cleared  of  the  allegations  against  them. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Humelsine 's  letter  follows: 

My  dear  Senator  McCarthy  :  As  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  loyalty  and  secu- 
rity program  of  the  Department  of  State,  I  am 
answering  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  July  23. 

You  begin  your  letter  by  stating  that  it  is  your 
understanding  that  the  twenty-nine  individuals 
whom  you  list  are  "cases  .  .  .  pending  before 
the  State  Department's  Loyalty  Board".  Your 
understanding  is  incorrect.  The  twenty-nine 
individuals — all  of  whom  you  have  cited,  of 
course,  in  your  former  lists — fall  into  varying  cate- 
gories. Like  your  previous  lists,  this  one  also 
includes  the  names  of  persons  who  are  not  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  State,  employees 
who  have  been  cleared  by  the  Department's  Loy- 
alty Security  Board,  as  well  as  individuals  in 
process  through  the  loyalty  program.  Your  in- 
discriminate lumping  together  of  names  and  the 
threat  to  make  them  public  is  tantamount  to  hold- 
ing hostage  the  reputation  and  rights  of  those 
employees  who  have  been  or  may  be  cleared  of 
the  allegations  against  them.  The  President's 
Directive  of  March  13,  1948  (Federal  Register, 
March  16,  1948)  precludes  me  from  furnishing 
any  reports,  records,  or  files  relative  to  the  loy- 
alty of  employees.    Disclosure  of  such  information 
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would  be  prejudicial  both  to  these  people  as  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  Government's  ability  to  conduct 
a  sound,  just  and  honorable  loyalty  security 
program. 

Let  me  once  again  remind  you  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  operating  under  the  loyalty  pro^ 
gram  laid  down  by  the  President  in  Executive 
Order  No.  9835,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order 
No.  10241.  This  executive  order,  which  anyone  in- 
terested in  our  national  security  safeguards  should 
feel  duty-bound  to  study,  prescribes  a  loyalty 
system  which  even  the  most  critical  have  endorsed. 
This  system  offers  as  much  protection  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  any  ethical  and  American  system  which 
could  be  devised.  That  it  is  subject  to  attack  for 
purely  political  reasons  without  regard  for  the 
facts  is  unfortunate. 

The  Department  of  State,  operating  under  the 
authorities  of  the  so-called  McCarran  Security 
Rider  and  Public  Law  733,  carries  out  a  total  se- 
curity program.  When  I  say  total,  I  mean  total ; 
if  an  individual  is  found  to  be  a  security  risk,  he 
is  separated  from  the  Department. 

Now,  the  following  points  with  regard  to  the 
Department's  loyalty  and  security  program  have 
been  said  many  times,  but  I  will  repeat  them  again 
for  your  benefit  as  simply  and  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. 

1.  Both  the  loyalty  and  security  programs  of 
the  Department  are  under  my  immediate  super- 
vision, and  they  are  being  carried  out  honestly  and 
effectively.  We  are  and  will  continue  to  operate 
a  program  to  assure  (1)  maximum  protection  to 
the  Government  and  (2)  due  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

2.  Under  this  program,  all  Departmental  and 
Foreign  Service  officers  receive  complete  security 
investigations.  These  investigations  are  exhaus- 
tive and  are  made  by  trained  investigators,  oper- 
ating under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  former 
FBI  agent,  Mr.  Donald  Nicholson. 

3.  The  Department  does  not  permit  any  em- 
ployee to  have  access  to  secret  material  when  it 
has  determined  that  such  access  might  constitute 
a  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.    To 
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do  otherwise  would  be  contrary  to  the  established 
security  principles  of  the  Department. 

4.  Questions  as  to  the  loyalty  of  any  employee 
of  this  Department  or  the  Foreign  Service  result 
in  an  up-to-date  and  full-scale  investigation  of  the 
individual  employee  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  The  evaluation  of  this  investiga- 
tion is  made  by  a  competent  Loyalty  Security 
Board  which  operates  under  the  chairmanship  of 
General  Conrad  E.  Snow,  an  experienced  and  able 
lawyer  of  distinguished  reputation  and  unques- 
tioned integrity. 

5.  This  Board  is  made  up  of  men  of  such  high 
qualifications  and  unquestioned  loyalty  that  I 
doubt  that  even  the  most  suspicious  person  could 
be  able  to  challenge  their  credentials. 

6.  The  work  of  the  Board  is  reviewed  adminis- 
tratively by  my  immediate  office  and  by  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Seth  Richardson,  a  former  Assist- 
ant Attorney-General  under  ex-President  Herbert 
Hoover,  was  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Chairman,  ex-Republican  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, Mr.  Hiram  Bingham. 

7.  In  the  more  than  4  years  of  operation  under 
this  procedure,  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  has 
never  reversed  the  Department's  adjudication  of 
a  case. 

8.  In  conducting  this  program,  the  Department 
has  uncovered  some  employees  who  did  not  meet 
its  high  security  standards,  and  these  employees 
have  been  separated. 

As  should  be  perfectly  clear  from  the  foregoing, 
the  conduct  of  the  Department's  loyalty  and  se- 
curity programs  is  predicated  on  thoroughly 
tried  and  proven  American  principles.  We  will 
continue  to  operate  this  program  in  the  same 
straight-forward  manner  in  the  future,  confident 
that  we  are  taking  every  reasonable  step  to  assure 
a  completely  loyal  and  trustworthy  group  of  em- 
ployees. But  we  will  not  abandon  adherence  to 
those  concepts  so  carefully  and  deliberately  laid 
down  in  the  President's  Loyalty  Program,  and  we 
will  not  compromise  our  legal  and  ethical  responsi- 
bilities under  pressure  of  political  stratagem  or 
threat. 


Division  of  Overseas  Information 
Centers  Established 


Effective  July  13  the  Division  of  Libraries  and  Insti- 
tutes, Office  of  Educational  Exchange,  is  abolished.  There 
is  established,  in  the  Office  of  Educational  Exchange,  the 
Division  of  Overseas  Information  Centers  (ICD).  All  of 
the  functions,  personnel,  funds,  property,  and  records  of 
the  former  Division  of  Libraries  and  Institutes  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Division  of  Overseas  Information 
Centers. 

The  Division  of  Overseas  Information  Centers  is  to  be 
headed  by  Lawrence  S.  Morris,  Chief. 


The  major  components  of  the  division  are  Program 
Planning  and  Evaluation  Staff;  Administrative  and 
Management  Staff ;  Overseas  Operations  Branch ;  Pro- 
gram Service  Branch  ;  Special  Programs  Branch. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

William  C.  Herrington  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  with  responsibility  for  policy 
on  international  fisheries  and  wildlife  matters,  effective 
June  29. 

Philip  N.  Glick  as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  in  charge 
of  technical  cooperation  programs,  effective  June  18. 


Hulten  Appointed  Chief  European 
Representative  For  IE  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  16  the 
appointment  of  Charles  M.  Hulten  as  chief  European  rep- 
resentative for  the  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Program. 

Mr.  Hulten  will  be  charged  with  on-the-scene  represen- 
tation of  the  Department  in  coordinating  the  greatly  in- 
creased operations  in  Europe  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  late  1950  under  the  President's  "Campaign  of  Truth" 
program.  Making  his  headquarters  in  Paris,  he  will  con- 
centrate particularly  on  initiating  important  new  opera- 
tions in  Europe. 

To  succeed  Mr.  Hulten  in  Washington,  the  Department 
has  appointed  Thurman  L.  Barnard  as  Acting  General 
Manager  of  the  program. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


U.S.  Scientists  To  Serve  As  Attaches 
In  Overseas  Posts 

[Released  to  the  press  July  17] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  five  American  scientists  to  serve  as 
scientific  attaches  in  overseas  posts.  Dr.  Hans  T. 
Clarke,  professor  of  biochemistry  at  Columbia 
University  and  an  international  authority  on  the 
chemistry  of  biological  compounds,  heads  this  list. 

Others  are  Dr.  William  L.  Doyle,  professor  of 
anatomy  at  the  University  of  Chicago ;  Dr.  L.  H. 
Farinholt,  associate  professor  of  chemistry  at  Co- 
lumbia University;  Dr.  Robert  L.  Loftness,  a 
physical  chemist  from  industry;  and  Dr.  Louis 
Lek,  formerly  of  the  Scripps  Institution  at  La 
Jolla. 

These  appointments  represent  additional  prog- 
ress in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  in  the 
Department  of  State  report,  Science  and  Foreign 
Relations,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Lloyd  V.  Berkner.  That  report,  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  State  last  year,  recommended  that 
science  and  technology  be  brought  to  bear  on  for- 
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ign  policy  and  international  relations.  It  acc- 
ordingly proposed  establishment  of  an  office  of 
cience  adviser  in  the  Department  and  of  science 
ttache  posts  in  important  U.S.  missions  abroad, 
n  line  with  the  report,  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Koepfh  was 
Tanted  leave  of  absence  from  the  California  In- 
titute  of  Technology  to  accept  the  appointment 
ast  February  of  science  adviser.  Appointments 
o  other  foreign  missions  are  expected  to  follow. 
Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Farinholt  will  assume  re- 
ponsibilities  as  science  attaches  in  our  Embassy 
n  London;  Dr.  Doyle  and  Dr.  Loftness,  in  our 
Embassy  in  Stockholm ;  and  Dr.  Lek,  in  our  Lega- 
ion  in  Bern.  They  will  report  to  the  Department 
>n  scientific  and  technical  developments  abroad, 
idvise  the  mission  staffs  on  science  aspects  of 
wlicy  and  problems,  and  will  represent  the  U.S. 
jovernment  abroad  in  scientific  matters. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  established  a  high  reputation  in 
science  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Member  of 
;he  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  scien- 
ific  organizations,  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
American  scientists.  Having  studied  and  taught 
it  universities  in  Great  Britain,  he  has  a  keen 
knowledge  of  international  relations  in  science 
md  other  fields  and  holds  the  respect  of  Euro- 
pean scientists  and  scholars.  He  was  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  program  of  chemical  studies 
an  penicillin  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
iuring  "World  War  II.  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  biochemistry  at  Colum- 
bia University  since  1928. 

As  Dr.  Clarke's  associate,  Dr.  Farinholt  will 
draw  upon  his  industrial  and  university  labora- 
tory experience  in  chemistry  and  upon  his  adminis- 
trative experience  in  the  wartime  program  of 
the  Office  of  Scientific  Kesearch  and  Development. 
He  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  and  received 
his  degree  there  before  the  war.  He  is  at  present 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Columbia  University 
and  specializes  in  organic  synthesis. 

Dr.  Doyle  is  highly  regarded  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  enzyme  histochemistry.  He  is  author  of 
many  scientific  papers  in  this  field  and  a  member 
of  numerous  biological  societies.  Dr.  Doyle  was 
Director  of  the  Osed's  Wartime  Toxicity  Labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  particu- 
larly well  fitted  for  the  assignment  in  Stockholm, 
having  engaged  in  research  at  the  Carlsberg 
Laboratory  in  Copenhagen  and  at  Cambridge  be- 
fore the  war  as  a  Kockef eller  Fellow. 

Trained  in  physical  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Washington  and  in  chemical  engineering 
abroad,  Dr.  Loftness  will  assist  Dr.  Doyle.  His 
teaching  and  research  experience,  together  with 
his  familiarity  with  foreign  science,  will  fit  him 
for  this  assignment.  Dr.  Loftness  was  formerly 
associated  with  an  industrial  firm  on  the  west 
coast. 

Dr.  Lek  was  trained  abroad  in  physical  chemis- 
try, oceanography,  and  meteorology.  A  former 
research  associate  of  the  Scripps  Institute,  he  was 
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a  civilian  scientist  with  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force 
during  the  last  war. 

Diplomatic  Missions 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  18  that  it 
had  been  informed  that  the  Belgian  Diplomatic  Mission 
in  Washington  would  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Embassy 
of  Belgium.  or 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  Zo  that 
it  had  been  informed  that  the  Korean  Diplomatic  Mis- 
sion in  Washington  would  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Embassy  of  Korea. 


Confirmation 

On  July  6, 1951,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  Francis  P.  Matthews  to  be  American 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Ireland. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Educational  Exchange  Stresses 
Spiritual  Values 

[Released  to  the  press  July  12] 

The  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange  has  given  a  strong  en- 
dorsement to  the  Department  of  State's  plans  tor 
increased  emphasis  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  American  life  in  its  information  and 
educational  exchange  program. 

The  Advisory  Commission,  which  was  set  up 
by  Congress  and  is  appointed  by  the  President, 
submitted  its  quarterly  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  July  11.  The  report  called  for  a 
"counteroffensive"  against  Communist  attacks  on 
the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  life  in  America 
so  that  other  nations  may  understand  the  prin- 
ciples which  motivate  our  foreign  policy.     _ 

The  report  noted  the  addition  of  a  religious 
adviser  to  the  program  staff  and  the  appointment 
of  a  religious  advisory  panel  and  stated  that  these 
would  give  impetus  to  the  plan. 

A  pertinent  section  of  the  report  follows : 

The  USSR,  is  waging  psychological  warfare  against 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Kremlin's  strategy 
to  create  distrust  and  suspicion  of  American  integrity 
in  international  affairs  by  attacking  the  principles  upon 
which  our  society  is  based. 

This  attack  has  fallen  on  fertile  ground  because  of  a 
misconception  about  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Americans  are  believed  by  others  to  be  god- 
less, materialistic  people.  This  belief  stems  from  at  least 
two  factors: 

First  our  nation  has  been  endowed  with  greater  ma- 
terial resources  than  any  other  on  earth;  and  we  have 
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shown  high  skill  in  developing  those  resources.  These 
facts  of  material  superiority  have  overshadowed  the 
basic  moral  and  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  people 
who  have  developed  this  country. 

Second,  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state 
in  the  United  States  is  misunderstood  by  peoples  to  whom 
this  idea  is  strange ;  and  the  inherent  reticence  of  Ameri- 
cans to  discuss  their  spiritual  convictions  feeds  the  idea 
that  Americans  have  no  abiding  religious  faith. 

The  time  has  come  to  initiate  a  counteroffensive  against 
communist  attacks  on  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of 
American  life.  We  must  emphasize  to  other  peoples  the 
underlying  purposes  which  have  guided  this  nation's  des- 
tiny for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Few  aspects  of  American  life  are  as  difficult  to  explain 
as  the  spiritual  foundations  of  our  culture,  but  few  pre- 
sent as  many  opportunities  for  explaining  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  our  social  order,  such  as  equal  rights,  freedom 
of  conviction,  and  the  mutual  responsibility  between  the 
individual  and  society.  In  many  respects  the  life  and 
institutions  of  this  country  cannot  be  explained  to  foreign 
audiences  apart  from  the  moral  and  religious  principles 
which  have  conditioned  them.  The  American  family,  our 
educational  system,  our  public  health  programs,  and  our 
political  and  social  institutions  have  been  directly  in- 
fluenced by  our  moral  and  religious  heritage. 

American  foreign  policy  itself  in  many  instances  reflects 
this  moral  and  religious  heritage.  Without  understand- 
ing the  principles  which  motivate  our  foreign  policy,  for- 
eign peoples  cannot  understand  or  appreciate  many 
actions  of  this  government,  such  as  disaster  relief  and 
Point  Four.  America's  reputation  is  at  stake,  since  with- 
out understanding  of  the  spiritual  factors  ingrained  in 
the  American  character,  other  nations  undervalue  or  view 
with  suspicion  United  States  international  social  and 
economic  problems. 

Communism  has  the  advantage  of  ready-made  organic 
unity.  To  combat  this,  we  must  develop  a  community 
of  purpose  between  ourselves  and  all  peoples  of  the  world 
who  cherish  moral  and  spiritual  values  so  as  to  protect 
them.  A  common  religion  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  whole  world  recognize  that  man's  right 
of  worship  is  in  jeopardy.  While  democracy  is  neither 
a  religion  nor  a  substitute  therefor,  it  affords  protection 
of  the  individual's  right  of  worship  and  an  opportunity 
for  spiritual  development. 

The  Department  of  State  will  take  the  lead  in  bringing 
the  facts  in  this  case  to  other  peoples.  Greater  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  beliefs  and  purposes  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Department's  programs  of  international 
information  and  educational  exchange.  Impetus  has  been 
given  to  this  plan  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Albert  Joseph 
McCartney  as  the  Department  of  State's  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Program  liaison  officer  for 
religious  advice,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  establishment 
of  a  religious  advisory  panel.  The  members  of  this  panel 
are:  Monsignor  Thomas  J.  McCarthy,  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference;  Isaac  Franck,  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Greater  Washington ;  Rev.  Edward  Hughes 
Pruden,  president  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention. 
Dr.  McCartney  and  the  members  of  the  advisory  panel 
will  provide  direct  counsel  to  Edward  W.  Barrett,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs. 

The  Commission  commends  the  Department  on  its  ini- 
tiative and  forward-looking  action  in  this  matter.  We 
await  with  interest  the  development  of  specific  plans  for 
executing  this  broad  policy. 

Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb,  chancellor  of  Vander- 
bilt  University,  is  chairman  of  the  Commission. 
Other  members  are:  vice  chairman,  Mark  Starr, 
educational  director,  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union ;  Harold  Willis  Dodds,  pres- 
ident, Princeton  University ;  Edwin  B.  Fred,  pres- 
ident, University  of  Wisconsin;  Martin  R.  P. 
McGuire,  professor,  Catholic  University. 


Sixth  Series  of  United  States 
Treaty  Developments  Released 

The  Department  of  State  issued  on  July  30 
the  sixth  in  its  series  of  releases  of  United  States 
Treaty  Developments.  This  is  a  documented 
loose-leaf  reference  service  providing  periodically 
up-to-date  information  on  the  status  of  interna- 
tional agreements  entered  into  by  the  United 
States. 

The  current  release  contains  annotations  on  more 
than  200  international  agreements  not  previously 
included  in  the  publication  and  brings  to  over  1,100 
the  total  number  of  agreements  annotated.  Part  2 
of  the  sixth  release,  containing  revised  information 
on  agreements  previously  included,  will  be  pub- 
lished later  in  the  year. 

Among  the  subjects  covered  in  the  current  re- 
lease are  mutual  defense  assistance  agreements 
with  10  countries,  the  Occupation  Statute  and 
other  agreements  for  merger  of  the  Western  zones 
of  Germany,  lend-lease  and  surplus  property  set- 
tlement agreements  with  Belgium,  the  economic 
cooperation  agreement  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  and  agreements  providing  for  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  and  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean  weather  stations.  In- 
formation is  supplied  as  to  date  and  place  of  sig- 
nature, effective  date,  duration,  ratifications,  ad- 
herences,  reservations,  amendments,  extensions, 
terminations  in  whole  or  part,  related  legislation, 
Executive  orders,  administrative  and  diplomatic 
interpretations,  and  court  decisions. 

A  list  of  all  agreements  relating  to  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  and  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion, 
concluded  by  the  United  States  with  other  coun- 
tries, together  with  information  respecting  their 
status,  is  also  included  in  the  current  release. 

United  States  Treaty  Developments,  now  in  its 
fifth  year  of  publication,  is  compiled  by  the  Treaty 
Staff,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser.  The  sixth  re- 
lease and  all  prior  releases  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Legislation — Continued  from  page  208 

Amending  and  extending  Title  II  of  the  First  War  Powers 
Act,  1941.  Approved  January  12,  1951.  S.  4266, 
Public  Law  921,  81st  Cong.  2d  sess.     1  p. 

Extending  for  Two  Years  the  Existing  Privilege  of  Free 
Importation  of  Gifts  from  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  Duty  Abroad.  Ap- 
proved February  21,  1951.  H.  R.  2141,  Public  Law  1, 
82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 

Extending  the  Period  for  the  Admission  of  Alien  Spouses 
and  Minor  Children  of  Citizen  Members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces.  Approved  March  19,  1951. 
H.  R.  1090,  Public  Law  6,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 

Providing  for  the  Renegotiation  of  Contracts,  and  for 
Other  Purposes.  Approved  March  23,  1951.  H.  R. 
1724,  Public  Law  9,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     18  pp. 

Clarifving  the  Immigration  Status  of  Certain  Aliens.  Ap- 
proved March  28,  1951.  H.  R.  2339,  Public  Law  14, 
82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 
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uthorizing  Vessels  of  Canadian  Registry  to  Transport 

Iron  Ore  Between  United  States  Ports  on  the  Great 

Lakes   during  1951.     Approved   March   29,    1951.     S. 

6S3,  Public  Law  15,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 
Dint  Resolution  To  Extend  the  Time  for  the  Filing  of 

Certain  Claims  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 

Approved  April  5,  1951.     S.  J.  Res.  40,  Public  Law  16, 

82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 
sint  Resolution  To  Give  the  Department  of  Commerce  the 

Authority  to  Extend  Certain  Charters  of  Vessels  to 

Citizens  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  for 

Other  Purposes.    H.  J.  Res.  223,  Public  Law  25,  82d 

Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 
Dint  Resolution  To  Provide  for  Continuation  of  Authority 

for  Regulation  of  Exports.     Approved  May  16,  1951. 

H.  J.  Res.  197  Public  Law  33,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 
uspending  Certain  Import  Taxes  on  Copper.     Approved 

May  22,  1951.     H.  R.  3336,  Public  Law  38,  82d  Cong. 

1st  SGSS.      1  D. 

oint  Resolution  To  Permit  Articles  Imported  from  For- 
eign Countries  for  the  Purpose  of  Exhibition  at  the 
Japanese  Trade  Fair,  Seattle,  Washington,  to  be  ad- 
mitted Without  Payment  of  Tariff,  and  for  Other 
Purposes.  H.  J.  Res.  253,  Public  Law  46,  82d  Cong. 
1st  sess.    1  p. 

roviding  for  the  Common  Defense  and  Security  of  the 
United  States  and  To  Permit  the  More  Effective 
Utilization  of  Manpower  Resources  of  the  United 
States  by  Authorizing  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  S.  1,  Public 
Law  51,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     14  pp. 

Ixpanding  the  Authority  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  Estab- 
lish, Maintain,  and  Operate  Aids  to  Navigation  to 
Include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
S.  1025,  Public  Law  52,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 

Ixpanding  The  Authority  of  the  Coast  Guard  To  Es- 
tablish, Maintain,  And  Operate  Aids  to  Navigation 
To  Include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
H.  Rept.  571,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [To  accompany 
S.  1025]     4  pp. 

ixtending  for  Two  Tears  the  Period  During  Which  Free 
Postage  for  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  Korea  and  Other  Specified  Areas 
shall  be  in  Effect.  H.  R.  4393,  Public  Law  54,  82d 
Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 

>roposed  Supplemental  Appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  State.  Communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ...  in  the  amount  of  $28,926,- 
000     ..     .     H.  Doc.  171,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     3  pp. 

Consular  Convention  with  Protocol  of  Signature  with 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  Consular  Convention  and  an  Accom- 
panying Protocol  of  Signature  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  signed  at  Washington 
on  June  6,  1951.  S.  Exec.  O,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess. 
21pp. 

Extension  of  Free  Postage  for  Members  of  Armed  Forces 
in  Korea  and  Combat  Zones.  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on  H.  R.  4393, 
a  Bill  to  Extend  for  2  years  the  Period  during  which 
Free  Postage  for  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  Korea  and  Other  Specified  Areas 
shall  be  in  effect.  H.  Rept.  580,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess. 
[To  accompany  Public  Law  609]  2  pp. 

rreaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation  With 
Colombia.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  a  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  together 
with  Protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Washington 
on  April  26,  1951.  S.  Exec.  M,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess. 
17  pp. 

Convention  with  Switzerland  Regarding  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  on  Income.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  Con- 
vention between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
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Switzerland,  signed  at  Washington  on  May  24,  1951, 
for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  with  Respect 
to  Taxes  on  Income.     S.  Exec.  N,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess. 
16  pp. 
International    Labor    Conventions.     Message    from    the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  copies 
of   Conventions    nos.    91,    92,    and   93,    which    were 
adopted  by   the  International  Labor  Conference  at 
its  thirty-second  sess.,  held  at  Geneva,  from  June  8 
to  July  2,  1949.     S.  Exec.  J,  K,  L,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess. 
40  pp. 
Permitting  Canadian  Vessels  To  Transport  Merchandise 
and  Passengers  Between  Alaskan  Ports  and  Conti- 
nental United  States  for  a  Temporary  Period.       S. 
Rept   419,   82d   Cong.   1st   sess.     [To   accompany    S. 
1559]     4  pp. 
Amending    the    Displaced    Persons    Act    of    1948,    As 
Amended.     S.  Rept.  412,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     [To  Ac- 
company H.  R.  3576]     8  pp. 
Proposed    Rescissions    of   Amounts    Placed   in   Reserve. 
Communication   from   the   President  of  the   United 
States  transmitting  .  .  .  pursuant  to  section  1214  of 
the  General  Appropriation  Act,  1951,  in  the  amount  of 
$572,829,925.     H.  Doc.  182,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     8  pp. 
Making  Supplemental  Appropriations  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  for  Other  Purposes.     Ap- 
proved June  2,  1951.     H.  R.  3587,  Public  Law  45,  82d 
Cong.  1st  sess.     12  pp. 
Extending  the  Authority  of  the  President  to  Enter  Into 
Trade  Agreements  Under  Section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  Other  Purposes. 
Approved   June  16,   1951.     H.   R.   1612,  Public  Law 
141,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     4  pp. 
Providing  Transportation  on  Canadian  Vessels  between 
Skagway,  Alaska,  and  Other  Points  in  Alaska,  be- 
tween Haines,  Alaska,  and  Other  Points  in  Alaska, 
and   between   Hyder,  Alaska,   and   Other   Points   in 
Alaska  or  the  Continental  United  States,  either  di- 
rectly or  via  a  Foreign  Port,  or  for  Any  Part  of  the 
Transportation.     Approved  June  27,  1951,     H.  R.  157, 
Public  Law  55,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 
Amending  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
Approved  June  28,  1951.     H.  R.  3576,  Public  Law  60, 
82d  Cong.  1st  sess.    2  pp. 
Amending  chapter  213  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.    Approved  June  30,  1951,     H.  R.  2396,  Public 
Law  65,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 
Joint  Resolution  Making  Temporary  Appropriations  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  1952,  and  for  Other  Purposes.     Ap- 
proved July  1,  1951.     H.  J.  Res.  277,  Public  Law  70, 
82d  Cong.  1st  sess.     4  pp. 
Granting   of   Permanent   Residence   To    Certain   Aliens. 

H.  Rept.  612,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  2  pp. 
Reaffirming  Friendship  of  the  American  People  for  All 
Peoples  of  the  World,  Including  the  Peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  H.  Rept.  632,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [To 
accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  11]  4  pp. 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  first  sess.,  on  H.  J.  Res.  2,  H.  J. 
Res.  3,  H.  J.  Res.  4,  H.  J.  Res.  15,  H.  J.  Res.  102, 
H.  J.  Res.  122,  H.  J.  Res.  159,  and  H.  J.  Res. 
2536,  Approving  the  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  Relating  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Resources  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Basin  for  National  Security  and  Continental 
Defense  of  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  Providing 
for  Making  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Self  Liquidat- 
ing ;  and  for  Other  Purposes.  April  2-6,  9-14,  16-20, 
23-25,  and  30,  1951,  II,  948  pp.  (Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  631-1579) 
Legislation  To  Terminate  The  'State  of  War  Between  The 
United  States  and  Germany.  Communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  Rec- 
ommendations for  the  Enactment  of  Appropriate  Leg- 
islation to  Terminate  the  State  of  War  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Germany.  H. 
Doc.  188,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  4  pp. 
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General  Assembly 

Collective  Measures  Committee  (Cmc) — The 
following  additional  replies  were  received  by  the 
Secretary-General  concerning  elements  within 
national  armed  forces  for  service  as  United 
Nations  unit  or  units : 

Australia  advised  "that  its  action  in  providing  forces  to 
the  United  Nations  Command  in  Korea  demonstrates  its 
support  of  collective  action  through  the  United  Nations 
against  aggression  .  .  ."  ".  .  .  The  Australian  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  will  be  ready  to  consider  in  the  light  of  its 
responsibilities  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  able  to  pro- 
vide forces  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  Korea  as  a  contri- 
bution to  any  future  United  Nations  action  to  meet 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  acts  of  aggression. "_ 

The  Belgium  Government  noted  its  contribution  to  U.N. 
forces  in  Korea;  two  divisions  in  Germany  under  the 
Nato  ;  and  advised  it  will  continue  to  study  the  question  of 
"the  contribution  which  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  in 
the  future  toward  establishing  an  apparatus  for  interna- 
tional mobilization  against  a  future  aggressor." 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  stated,  "To 
the  extent  that  the  military  requirements  for  its  own 
defense  will  permit,  the  Chinese  Government  will  consider 
China's  participation  in  the  collective  military  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  charter,  and  in  arrangements  which  may  be  spe- 
cially made  for  that  purpose  .  .  .  will  keep  this  matter 
under  constant  review  in  the  light  of  prevailing  circum- 
stances." 

Colombia  noted  its  contribution  of  a  frigate  and 
a  battalion  to  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  and 
stated  its  intention  to  train  other  contingents  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
future  provided  that  the  United  Nations  or  the 
United  Nations  Command  facilitate  the  training 
and  make  available  the  armaments  required. 

Iraq  stated  it  was  unable  to  make  available  any 
armed  forces  at  present  but  that  it  is  "determined 
never  to  relax  its  efforts  to  find  ways  and  means 
within  its  limited  capacity  for  helping  the  United 
Nations  measures  to  preserve  world  peace  and 
resist  aggression." 

The  Netherlands  Government  advised  that : 

Taking  into  account  the  commitment  in  Korea  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  obligations  of  the  Nato  claim 
completely  the  national  efforts  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Netherlands  Government  do  not  at  present  contemplate 
the  recruitment  and  organization  of  further  units  of  their 
armed  forces  specifically  for  service  with  the  United 
Nations.  The  Netherlands  Government,  however,  intend 
to  continue  their  cooperation  with  other  member  states  in 
collective  action  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 
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The  Committee  of  Twelve  (Aeo-Cca)— The 
Committee  continued  discussion  at  its  fifth  meet- 
ing, July  31,  of  the  United  States  proposal  for  th( 
establishment  of  a  single  commission  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  anc 
the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments. 

Brazil,  Canada,  Ecuador,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia 
approved  the  concept  of  merger  and  expressed 
general  agreement  with  the  proposed  plan  relat- 
ing to  the  organizational  set-up  of  the  commission 

Mr.  Nash,  the  U.S.  representative,  expressec 
gratification  at  the  general  agreement  on  the  "pur 
pose  and  tenor"  of  the  United  States  working 
paper,  which,  he  said,  was  intended  only  as  an  out 
line  of  his  Government's  views  on  this  matter.  H< 
stated  that  the  United  States  delegation  woulc 
now  prepare  a  draft  resolution  to  be  submittec 
to  the  General  Assembly,  which  would  incorporat< 
as  many  concrete  suggestions  by  the  Committer 
members  as  possible.  The  next  meeting  ii 
scheduled  for  Aug  10. 

Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War — Thi 
three-member  Commission  began  its  first  2-weel 
session,  July  30,  at  United  Nations  Headquarters 

The  Commission  will  study  the  45  replies  re 
ceived  as  of  July  18,  1951  by  the  United  ^Nation 
Secretariat  in  answer  to  the  Secretary-General' 
note  of  February  23,  1951  to  all  Governments  re 
questing  information  on  prisoners  of  war  held  b; 
them.  The  majority  of  these  replies  are  eithe 
from  countries  that  did  not  take  prisoners  of  wai 
or  from  those  who  have  completed  the  task  o 
repatriation. 

The  United  States  advised  that  all  prisoners  o 
war  held  by  it  had  been  returned  to  their  home 
lands  by  June  30,  1947,  and  that  information  ha< 
been  furnished  on  prisoners  who  died  while  ii 
custody. 

The  Government  of  Austria  stated  "that  ther 
are  Austrian  prisoners  of  war  detained  in  th 
Soviet  Union,  whose  repatriation  has  bee' 
promised  in  bilateral  negotiations."  Italy  dre~\ 
"attention  to  the  fact  that  no  information  from  th 
Soviet  Union  regarding  the  fate  of  a  large  numbe 
of  Italian  prisoners  of  war  has  been  received. 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  requests  th 
Commission  to  inspect  at  the  earliest  opportunit; 
the  data  it  has  compiled  on  prisoners  of  war  am 
missing  persons.  Japan  stated  "as  of  the  end  o 
1950  the  Japanese  Government  has  in  possession 
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ist  of  names  of  323,973  Japanese  yet  to  be  re- 
urned  from  the  Soviet  territory  and  areas  oc- 
upied  by  the  Soviet  forces  at  the  end  of  the  war." 
t  invited  the  Commission  to  visit  that  country  to 
onduct  a  survey  of  the  problem  and  review  the 
'acts  and  data  available  in  Japan. 

xonomic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc) 

The  thirteenth  session  of  Ecosoc  opened  at 
Geneva  on  July  30, 1951.  The  Council  has  before 
t  a  57-point  agenda.  Two  of  the  major  items  that 
vill  receive  immediate  consideration  are  (1)  The 
yVorld  Economic  Situation,  and  (2)  Economic 
Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries. 

In  plenary  discussion  this  week  on  the  item, 
^Vorld  Economic  Situation,  Isador  Lubin,  U.S. 
•epresentative  on  the  Council,  reported  on  meas- 
lres  taken  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
leal  with  inflation,  production,  and  scarce 
naterials.1 

The  U.S.S.R.  made  its  customary  motion  to 
mseat  the  representative  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Government.  However,  a  Philippine 
aroposal  to  adjourn  debate  of  this  issue  was 
idopted  by  a  vote  of  11-5-2. 

Security  Council 

The  Palestine  Question — The  Council  held  two 
meetings,  July  26  and  August  1,  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  Israel,  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  Egypt  on  the  passage 
of  ships  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

It  heard  a  statement  of  charges  by  Ambassador 
Abba  Eban  (Israel)  to  the  effect  that  this  action 
by  Egypt  was  in  contravention  of  international 
law,  of  the  Suez  Canal  Convention  (1888),  of  the 
Egyptian-Israel  General  Armistice  Agreement, 
and  of  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  August 
11,  1949  and  November  17,  1950. 

Ambassador  Mahmoud  Fawzi  Bey  (Egypt)  in 
statements  at  the  two  meetings  noted  that  Egypt 
exercised  the  right  of  visiting  ships  "occasionally, 
lawfully,  and  with  utmost  discretion."  He  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail  his  Government's 
view  on  the  laws  of  nations  relating  to  the  blockade 
restrictions.  He  pointed  out  that  the  armistice 
put  an  end  only  to  the  hostilities  and  "not  the  state 
of  war"  and  insisted  that  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  in  Palestine  "could  not  validly  be  denied." 
In  view  of  the  continuance  of  the  "violations  and 


1  The  text  of  Mr.  Lubin's  statement  will  appear  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


contraventions  by  Israel,"  Egypt  had  no  lesser 
right,  duty  and  no  other  choice  than  to  exercise  the 
transcending  right  of  self-preservation  and  self- 
defense.  He  cited  various  counter  charges  of 
violations  of  the  armistice  by  Israel. 

Mr.  Eban  (Israel),  in  reply,  stated  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Egyptian  representative  had  not 
contained  much  that  was  relevant  to  the  agenda 
item.  He  reemphasized  that  the  Egyptian  search 
of  vessels  bound  for  Israel  was  a  breach  of  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  general  armistice  agreement. 
The  question  the  Council  would  have  to  decide  is — 
if  belligerent  rights  could  still  be  invoked,  then  the 
armistice  system  would  have  to  be  reassessed. 

The  only  statement  thus  far  by  a  Council  mem- 
ber was  made  by  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  (United  King- 
dom ) .    Pie  recalled  his  statement  of  last  Novem- 
ber and  the  three  main  reasons  why  his  Govern- 
ment attached  importance  to  securing  an  early  and 
satisfactory   settlement.     First,   his   Government 
viewed  with  great  concern  any  restrictions  imposed 
during  peacetime  on  the  freedom  of  passage  of 
vessels  going  through  the  Canal.     Second,  the  ban 
on  the  passage  of  oil  tankers  through  the  Canal  to 
the  refinery  at  Haifa  had  caused  great  inconven- 
ience and  considerable  financial  loss.     The  virtual 
inactivity   of   the  great  Haifa  refinery   affected 
almost    all    the    countries    of   Western    Europe. 
Third,  and  most  important,  the  United  Kingdom 
held  that  the  political  importance  of  these  restric- 
tions  lay   in   the   fact  that  if  maintained   they 
jeopardized  the  continuation  of  the  armistice  sys- 
tem.    For  practical  purposes,  he  suggested  that 
Egyptian  conduct  in  this  respect  should  be  guided 
by  the  armistice  agreement  concluded  in  February 
1949.     Further,  if  Egypt  were  involved  in  actual 
hostilities,  it  would  no  doubt  be  justified  in  taking 
measures  for  its  own  defense.     But  hostilities  were 
not,  and  had  not  been  in  progress  for  214  years. 
It  could  not  even  be  maintained  that  Egypt  was 
under  any  imminent  threat  of  attack  from  Israel. 
Noting  Egyptian  pledges  of  cooperation,  he  said 
he  believed  he  was  expressing  the  views  of  many 
Council  members  in  voicing  the  hope  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  would  feel  able  now  to  lift 
these  restrictions.     In  conclusion,  he  stated  that 
the  United  Kingdom  held  that  "maintenance  by 
the  Egyptian  Government  of  restrictions  on  traffic 
proceeding  through  the  Suez  Canal  is  quite  unjus- 
tified, that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  abusive  and 
that,  unless  the  Egyptian  Government  can  itself 
find  ways  and  means  of  remedying  the  situa- 
tion, the  Council  should  exercise  its  undoubted 
authority." 
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The  American  Frontier  1951 


By  President  Truman x 


I  am  happy  to  come  to  this  great  city  of  Detroit 
and  to  join  with  you  in  celebrating  its  250th  birth- 
day. I  do  not  suppose  that  Cadillac  and  his  little 
band  of  French  pioneers  would  believe  their  eyes 
if  they  could  see  what  has  happened  on  the  spot 
where  they  built  their  fort  back  in  1701 . 

To  them  the  word  Detroit  meant  a  narrow  place 
in  the  river.  In  George  Washington's  time  it 
meant  a  place  of  danger,  a  source  of  Indian  raids 
and  scalping  parties.  Today  the  word  Detroit  is 
a  synonym  throughout  the  world  for  the  indus- 
trial greatness  of  America.  Today  the  word  De- 
troit symbolizes  for  free  men  everywhere  the  pro- 
ductive power  which  is  a  foundation  stone  of 
world  peace.  .  .  . 

The  United  Nations  and  World  Peace 

This  past  year  has  been  a  period  of  challenge. 
It  has  tested  all  we  have  done  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  to  bring  about  peace  in  the  world. 
Aggression  in  Korea  was  aimed  at  the  whole  idea 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  aggressors  to  pick  off  one  free  nation  after 
another.  They  intended  to  create  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  the  free  peoples  and  to  force  them  to 
submit  to  Communist  domination  and  control. 

We  could  have  given  up  in  the  face  of  that 
attack.  We  could  have  abandoned  the  United 
Nations  and  torn  up  the  Charter.  We  could  have 
retreated  into  a  hopeless  and  fearful  isolationism, 
just  as  we  did  after  the  First  World  War.  But 
this  time  we  didn't  do  that. 

This  time  we  went  forward.  With  our  allies 
we  met  the  challenge.  And  today  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  going  concern — stronger  than  ever.  To- 
day the  Charter  means  more  than  it  ever  did.  It 
has  been  tested  by  fire  and  sword.  Today  it  offers 
real  protection  to  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
July  28  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on 
the  same  date.  Also  printed  as  Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 4288. 
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The  free  nations  have  made  their  determination 
clear.  We  will  not  give  into  aggression.  Our 
plans  for  world  peace  still  stand.  We  will  never 
quit  in  the  fight  for  world  peace. 

The  Communists  have  asked  for  talks  looking 
toward  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Those 
talks  are  in  progress.  We  do  not  yet  know 
whether  the  Communists  really  desire  peace  in 
Korea  or  whether  they  are  simply  trying  to  gam 
by  negotiations  what  they  have  not  been  able  to 
gain  by  conquest.  We  intend  to  find  that  out. 
The  talks  can  be  successful  if  the  Communists  are 
in  fact  ready  to  give  up  aggression  in  Korea. 

Military  Preparations  of  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  Satellites 

But  whatever  happens  in  Korea,  we  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviet  rulers  have  given  up  their  ideas 
of  world  conquest.  They  may  talk  about  peace, 
but  it  is  action  that  counts. 

What  they  have  been  doing  is  quite  clear.  They 
are  putting  themselves  in  a  position  where  they 
can  commit  new  acts  of  aggression  at  any  time. 
Why  right  now,  for  example,  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Soviet  satellites  are  rapidly  being  brought  to 
a  peak  of  military  readiness.  In  the  last  several 
months  the  satellite  countries  in  Eastern  Europe 
have  been  forced  by  the  Kremlin  to  reorganize 
their  armies.  The  size  of  these  armies  has  been 
increased,  and  modern  Russian  equipment  is  being 
furnished  to  them  in  large  quantities. 

We  know  that  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hun- 
gary now  have  armed  forces  far  greater  than  those 
allowed  under  the  peace  treaties  they  signed  in 
1947.  That  is  one  of  our  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  Soviets  of  any  kind;  they  have  no  respect 
for  signed  treaties  or  their  given  word. 

We  know  also  that  Rumania  recently  ordered 
the  inhabitants  moved  out  of  a  stretch  of  land  30 
miles  wide  along  the  Yugoslav  border.  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary  have  done  the  same  thing.  Military 
preparations  have  been  going  on  in  those  zones 
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along  the  border.  Actions  like  these  certainly  are 
no  indication  of  peaceful  intentions. 

In  the  Far  East  the  situation  is  much  the  same. 
The  North  Koreans  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists— so-called  volunteers — are  getting  a  steady 
flow  of  new  equipment  from  the  Soviet  Union  for 
ground  and  air  use. 

The  Russians  themselves  have  more  than  four 
million  men  under  arms  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  There  are  heavy  concentrations  of  Soviet 
air,  land,  and  sea  forces  in  the  Russian  provinces 
along  the  Manchurian  border,  across  from  Japan, 
and  across  from  Alaska. 

As  your  President  I  am  telling  you  that  the 
dangers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  just  as 
great  as  they  are  in  Korea.  Every  day  reports 
come  to  my  desk  about  Soviet  military  prepara- 
tions around  the  world.  If  every  one  or  you 
could  see  these  reports  and  receive  this  same  in- 
formation, you  would  give  up  any  thought  that 
the  danger  is  over.  You  would  be  just  as  anxious 
as  I  am  to  see  that  this  country  builds  up  its  armed 
forces,  equips  them  with  the  most  modern  weapons, 
and  helps  to  arm  our  Allies. 

Don't  let  anyone  confuse  you  about  this.  We 
cannot  let  down  our  guard,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens in  Korea. 

Building  Strength  and  Unity 
Among]the  Free  Nations 

The  free  world  must  have  armed  strength — 
the  free  world  must  have  it  now — not  in  reserve, 
not  later,  but  now.  We  must  have  men,  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  and  bombs — on  hand — ready  for  any 
emergency.  And  if  we  have  them,  we  won't  have 
to  use  them. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  we  will  not  have  to  use 
the  armed  strength  we  are  building  up.  Our  aim 
is  to  put  an  end  to  war.  But  we  know  that  unless 
we  have  armed  strength  we  cannot  put  out  the 
fires  of  aggression  that  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world  at  this  time. 

The  aim  of  this  Administration  is  world  peace. 
My  term  in  office  is  dedicated  to  bringing  us  closer 
to  this  goal.  Our  great  chance  lies  in  building  up 
such  strength  and  unity  among  the  free  nations 
that  the  Kremlin  will  have  to  drop  its  plans  of 
aggression  and  subversion.  When  we  reach  that 
point  there  can  be  peace  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  can  have  peace 
any  time  they  want  it. 

I  know  of  only  two  alternatives  to  this  policy, 
and  the  American  people  have  rejected  both  of 
them.  One  is  to  start  a  world  war  now,  with  all 
its  horrible  and  unforeseeable  consequences.  Some 
people  would  like  to  do  that.  The  other  is  to 
withdraw  and  isolate  ourselves.    That  means  sur- 


rendering the  rest  of  the  world  to  Soviet  com- 
munism. Neither  of  these  alternatives  could  pos- 
sibly lead  to  peace. 

Peace  is  the  purpose  of  our  defense  program. 
Peace  is  what  this  great  production  job  is  all 
about.  We  have  the  resources,  the  morale,  the 
economic  strength  to  do  this  job.  And  we  are 
going  to  do  it ! 

We  have  this  great  strength  because  the  people 
and  the  Government  have  been  working  together 
for  the  welfare  of  all  Americans.  We  have  this 
strength  because  we  have  been  working  for  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  economic  security  for  all 
our  citizens.  We  have  helped  our  farmers  and  our 
workers  to  reach  higher  and  higher  living  stand- 
ards; we  have  developed  our  natural  resources 
for  everybody's  benefit.  And  because  the  welfare 
of  the  people  has  been  our  first  concern,  our  busi- 
ness and  industry  have  grown  and  expanded 
tremendously. 

That  is  our  record.  That  is  why  we  stand  be- 
fore the  world  as  the  strongest  of  the  free  nations. 
That  is  why  we  have  the  opportunity  to  lead  man- 
kind to  peace.  .  .  . 


America — Stronghold  of  Freedom 

This  is  America — and  in  America  working  men 
and  women  have  a  voice  in  their  destinies,  in  their 
conditions  of  work,  and  in  the  course  their  coun- 
try shall  follow. 

There  are  many  of  you  who  trace  your  ori- 
gins to  Poland  or  Hungary  or  other  countries  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  You  know  how  the 
people  of  those  countries  are  suffering  today.  You 
know  what  has  happened  to  their  churches,  their 
schools,  their  trade-unions,  and  to  their  homes  and 
their  farms. 

You  can  be  sure  that  you  are  remembered  in 
those  countries  now  under  the  yoke  of  slavery. 
You  can  be  sure  that  the  people  there  look  to  you — 
and  to  all  of  us — as  examples  of  what  freedom 
means  and  as  a  source  of  hope  for  better  lives  for 
themselves. 

Here  in  this  city,  and  throughout  America,  we 
have  a  great  task  to  perform.  It  is  up  to  us,  act- 
ing together  as  free  men,  to  build  up  our  defenses 
against  aggression,  to  inspire  and  help  other  free 
men  to  defend  themselves  against  tyranny,  to  give 
hope  and  courage  to  those  who  are  now  oppressed, 
to  open  the  way  to  a  better  day  for  the  world — 
a  day  of  peace  and  security  and  freedom. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  greatest  American  cities,  let  us  all  pledge  our- 
selves anew  to  carry  out  this  task,  with  determina- 
tion and  with  faith  in  God,  who  alone  can  give 
us  the  will  and  courage  to  see  it  through. 
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The  New  International  Economic  Challenge 


By  Willard  L.  Thorp 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 1 


The  economic  problems  faced  by  the  United 
States  have  changed  drastically  in  the  last  13 
months,  and  the  same  can  be  said  for  virtually 
every  country  in  the  world.  The  attack  on  Korea 
gave  new  urgency  to  the  efforts  of  the  free  world 
to  build  military  strength.  Greatly  increased 
military  requirements  were  imposed  on  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  world,  already  occupied 
in  meeting  expanding  civilian  demands.  Today, 
our  international  economic  problems  stem  from 
conditions  of  shortage.  Stated  much  too  simply, 
our  immediate  economic  problem  is  one  of  bring- 
ing requirements  and  production  into  equilibrium 
without  permitting  inflation  to  destroy  the  deli- 
cate balance  which  exists  among  the  many  ele- 
ments in  our  economy. 

Many  commodities  were  also  in  short  supply  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  many  countries, 
productive  capacity  had  been  disrupted,  disorgan- 
ized, or  destroyed,  and  the  products  available  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  to  be  carefully  hus- 
banded and  distributed.  At  first,  the  great  need 
in  the  war-devastated  areas  was  for  food  and 
other  necessities  of  life.  Then  the  requirements 
of  relief  gradually  gave  way  to  those  of  recovery. 
In  the  last  3  years,  these  economies  have  made 
rapid  strides,  and  production  has  increased 
rapidly,  particularly  with  Marshall  Plan  assist- 
ance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  had  be- 
come more  and  more  one  of  developing  trade  chan- 
nels so  that  these  same  countries  could  reduce 
their  dependence  upon  foreign  aid  by  bringing 
their  imports  and  exports  into  balance.  Even 
that  problem,  usually  labeled  "the  dollar  short- 
age," was  rapidly  yielding  to  the  effort  of  many 
countries  to  reach  a  point  where  they  could  pay 
their  own  way. 

The  drastic  change  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic scene  is  the  result  of  the  strengthened  de- 
termination to  rearm.    That  the  free  countries  did 


Address  made  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  on  July  19  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 


not  feel  secure  in  the  face  of  the  Russian  threat 
had  already  been  evidenced  in  the  conditions 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization — the  fact  that  the 
Russians  had  not  disarmed  after  the  war,  and  the 
fact  that  they  had  continued  to  give  high  priority 
to  a  vast  armament  buildup,  including  military 
establishments  for  their  satellites  as  well.  How- 
ever, the  danger  became  crystal  clear  to  all  to  see, 
when  they  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  en- 
courage and  support  irresponsible  aggression. 
The  attack  on  Korea  forced  the  free  world  to 
undertake  its  own  rearmament  on  a  new  scale  of 
magnitude  and  urgency. 

In  no  economic  area  was  the  impact  of  this  new 
development  felt  as  severely  as  in  that  of  raw  ma- 
terials. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  recent  years 
our  capacity  to  fabricate  has  expanded  more 
rapidly  than  our  supply  of  raw  materials,  and 
probably  the  rapid  increase  in  industrial  pro- 
duction in  this  country  and  in  Western  Europe  in 
1950  by  itself  alone  would  have  put  substantial 
pressure  on  the  raw  material  markets.  As  an 
added  element,  the  United  States  Government  was 
active  in  many  markets  in  building  up  its  stock- 
pile of  strategic  materials.  However,  when  to 
these  was  added  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
enormous  quantities  of  raw  materials  would  be  re- 
quired to  implement  the  armament  program,  a 
fact  which  had  an  exaggerated  effect  on  the  situa- 
tion by  encouraging  speculation,  the  raw  material 
markets  reacted  immediately  and  prices  sky- 
rocketed. For  some  commodities,  even  where 
prices  did  not  rise  substantially  as  in  the  case  of 
sulphur,  the  deficit  situation  was  reflected  in  the 
inability  of  prospective  purchasers  to  locate  any 
available  supply. 

World-Wide  Effect  of  Raw  Material  Shortage 

This  situation  held  a  serious  threat  to  all  in- 
dustrial economies  where  actual  shortage  could 
lead  directly  to  serious  disruption  of  production. 
In  many  instances,  a  number  of  different  raw  ma- 
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terials  must  be  combined  into  a  final  product  and 
the  lack  of  any  one  of  them  could  stop  the  flow 
of  the  finished  product.  Furthermore,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  only  one  of  supply  but  also  of  price. 
The  tremendous  advance  in  raw  material  prices 
could  not  help  but  disturb  economies  where  price 
structures  and  wage  levels  often  were  in  rather  un- 
certain balance.  For  some  countries,  largely  pro- 
ducers of  raw  materials,  the  high  prices  might  well 
prove  to  be  a  bonanza,  creating  difficult  problems 
of  financial  discipline  often  associated  with  the 
sudden  attaining  of  unexpected  wealth.  In  other 
countries,  large  consumers  of  imported  raw  ma- 
terials whose  prices  had  gone  up  much  more  than 
those  of  the  manufactured  goods  which  they  sell 
abroad,  the  difficulty  of  meeting  their  foreign  pay- 
ments again  became  serious. 

To  put  the  problem  in  economic  terms,  it  was 
simply  that  the  demand  for  raw  materials  caused 
by  the  active  civilian  economies  and  the  rearma- 
ment programs  exceeded  the  supply  of  those  ma- 
terials, and  the  net  result  was  a  rapid  increase  in 
price.  In  some  instances,  prices  have  declined  in 
recent  months  as  the  original  speculative  outburst 
has  worn  off,  and  as  other  adjustments  in  demand 
or  supply  have  been  made,  but,  in  general,  raw  ma- 
terial prices  are  still  far  above  other  elements  in 
general  price  levels.  The  problem  of  raw  ma- 
terials, both  supply  and  price,  has  become  a  major 
preoccupation  of  top  officials  in  every  government 
because  it  not  only  affects  the  health  of  their  civil- 
ian economies,  but  can  prove  to  be  a  limiting  factor 
on  even  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  build  up  their 
military  structures. 

In  the  United  States  the  raw  material  problem 
has  been  approached  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
first  has  been  to  endeavor  to  cut  back  the  demand. 
To  some  extent  this  has  been  done  by  efforts  to 
reduce  the  dollars  in  the  hands  of  purchasers.  For 
example,  Regulation  W  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  reduces  the  availability  of  installment 
credit ;  increases  in  taxes  reduce  purchasing  power 
in  the  hands  of  corporations  and  individuals ;  and 
the  efforts  to  reduce  the  volume  of  credit  have  been 
directed  at  restricting  business  expansion  and  new 
housing  starts. 

The  problem  has  been  attacked  not  only  by  the 
efforts  to  reduce  purchasing  power,  but  also  more 
directly  by  limitations  in  the  use  of  materials  in 
short  supply.  The  Defense  Production  Authority 
has  required  the  elimination  or  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  production  for  civilian  consumption  of 
many  less  essential  products  in  order  to  reduce 
the  requirements  on  scarce  raw  materials.  Some 
nonessential  uses  have  been  forbidden,  and  in  other 
cases  limits  have  been  placed  on  the  total  per- 
missible production  of  finished  products.  In  the 
case  of  certain  basic  materials,  such  as  steel,  cop- 
per, and  aluminum,  the  Government  is  now  al- 
locating the  supply  among  producers,  thus  cut- 
ting back  on  many  uses.  Finally,  in  some  in- 
stances, such  as  rubber,  tin,  and  tungsten,  which 
come  largely  from  abroad,  the  Government  is 


doing  all  the  buying  and  therefore  is  able  to  con- 
trol use  within  the  American  economy  by  its  con- 
trol over  distribution. 

Not  only  are  steps  being  taken  to  cut  back  re- 
quirements, but  steps  are  also  being  taken  to 
increase  the  supply.  In  the  case  of  rubber,  the 
war  built  synthetic  rubber  plants  are  being 
brought  back  into  full  operation;  in  the  case  of 
cotton,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  success- 
fully set  a  greatly  increased  acreage  goal ;  expan- 
sion projects  for  sulphur  already  under  consid- 
eration give  promise  of  an  increase  of  12  percent 
over  the  1950  domestic  output;  special  induce- 
ments have  been  offered  to  producers  who  might 
otherwise  be  unwilling  to  expand  their  production 
under  present  price  ceilings,  through  accelerated 
tax  amortization,  direct  loans,  loan  guaranties, 
long-term  procurement  contracts,  and  standby 
purchase  commitments. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  foreign  raw 
material  production  through  Eca  projects,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans  and  long-term  supply 
contracts.  For  example,  credit  has  been  extended 
to  projects  to  produce  manganese  in  Brazil,  tung- 
sten in  Argentina  and  Peru,  and  sulphur  in  Ar- 
gentina and  Mexico.  In  addition,  exploration  has 
been  assisted  in  instances  such  as  manganese,  lead, 
and  zinc  in  Greece ;  tungsten  in  Portugal ;  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  in  the  Belgian  Congo;  chrome  in 
Turkey  and  New  Caledonia ;  industrial  diamonds 
in  British  Guiana  and  French  Morocco;  and  co- 
lumbite  in  Norway  and  British  Guiana.  This  en- 
couragement of  exploration  parallels  efforts  in 
this  country,  where  the  Government  has  offered 
to  pay  from  50  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  for  pros- 
pecting for  28  different  minerals;  700  applica- 
tions have  been  received,  and  a  number  of  promis- 
ing projects  have  already  been  approved.  By 
thus  reducing  the  effective  demand  and  increas- 
ing the  supply  as  much  as  possible,  the  pressures 
on  the  markets  have  been  greatly  reduced,  the 
necessary  raw  materials  have  been  made  available 
for  the  rearmament  program,  and  the  maintenance 
of  price  ceilings  has  been  possible. 

However,  the  problem  or  raw  materials  is  not 
one  faced  alone  by  the  United  States.  There  are 
some  strategic  materials  in  which  we  are  self- 
sufficient  such  as  molybdenum,  petroleum,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphate  rock.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  other  products  which  we  obtain  almost 
entirely  from  abroad,  such  as  quartz  crystals,  in- 
dustrial diamonds,  tin,  nickel,  long-fiber  asbestos, 
and  strategic  mica.  There  are  still  many  other 
products  where  more  than  a  third  of  our  supply 
is  imported,  such  as  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  tung- 
sten. Other  countries,  of  course,  have  different 
geological  resources,  but  all  face  the  same  prob- 
lem of  dependence  for  much  of  their  require- 
ments upon  sources  outside  their  own  control. 
Normally,  we  all  compete  in  the  world  markets 
for  these  materials.  In  the  face  of  limited  sup- 
plies and  high  prices,  many  other  countries  have 
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taken  steps  closely  paralleling  our  own.  The 
British  have  restricted  the  use  of  scarce  com- 
modities to  various  percentages  of  1949  or  1950 
use.  In  many  other  countries  government  pur- 
chasing has  given  the  government  a  means  of 
restricting  the  less  essential  uses. 

The  International  Materials  Conference 

However,  the  world  requirements  still  exceed 
the  world  supply,  and  in  such  a  situation  of  short- 
age no  amount  of  domestic  stabilization  on  our 
part  could  prevent  the  skyrocketing  of  world 
prices  if  other  countries  went  into  the  market  vig- 
orously. It  therefore  became  apparent  last  fall 
that  international  action  was  necessary,  and  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
set  out  to  organize  some  international  machinery. 
This  led  to  the  setting  up  of  what  is  known  as  the 
International  Materials  Conference.2  The  Con- 
ference has  a  Central  Group  with  ten  members, 
namely  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  India, 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  representatives  of  the  Organization  of  the 
American  States  (Oas),  and  of  the  Organization 
of  European  Economic  Cooperation  (Oeec). 
This  group  provides  geographical  representation 
as  well  as  that  of  producer  and  consumer  coun- 
tries. The  Central  Group  is  responsible  for  ini- 
tiating action  in  connection  with  any  commodity 
where  its  members  feel  that  international  consid- 
eration would  be  helpful. 

The  form  which  action  has  taken  has  been  to 
set  up  specific  commodity  committees  whose  mem- 
bers are  representatives  of  the  leading  producing 
and  consuming  countries  in  the  free  world  of  the 
particular  commodity  to  be  considered,  usually 
about  a  dozen  countries  in  all.  Each  commodity 
committee  therefore  includes  the  main  producers 
and  the  main  consumers  who,  after  all,  are  those 
most  concerned  with  the  behavior  of  the  commod- 
ity. Neither  the  Central  Group  nor  the  commod- 
ity committees  have  any  charter  or  bylaws,  but 
they  are  merely  a  group  of  responsible  govern- 
ment representatives  gathered  together  to  consider 
with  each  other  what  can  be  done  to  deal  with 
whatever  seem  to  be  the  immediate  problems  for 
their  particular  commodity.  There  are  now  seven 
committees  dealing  with  the  following  groups  of 
commodities:  copper,  lead  and  zinc;  cotton  and 
cotton  linters;  manganese,  nickel  and  cobalt; 
molybdenum  and  tungsten ;  pulp  and  paper ;  sul- 
phur ;  and  wool. 

These  committees  have  no  powers  except  to 
make  recommendations  to  governments.  There- 
fore, the  solutions  which  are  devised  must  be  so 
reasonable  and  equitable  as  to  command  accept- 
ance. Up  to  the  present  time,  technicians  have 
been  sent  to  Washington  by  almost  thirty  coun- 
tries to  participate  on  one  or  another  committee, 
and  they  have  been  at  work  for  several  months. 
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Each  committee  has  made  a  survey  of  world  re- 
quirements and  supply.  It  has  listened  to  sugges- 
tions and  received  information  from  representa- 
tives of  nonmember  countries  who  wished  to 
appear.  Already,  agreed  recommendations  have 
been  developed  for  the  conservation  of  tungsten, 
molybdenum,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
copper.  The  meetings  together  have  also  stimu- 
lated technological  improvement ;  i.  e.,  as  a  result 
of  the  discussions,  French  experts  have  visited  this 
country  to  learn  about  boron  steel.  In  turn, 
French  experts  have  made  useful  suggestions  to 
reduce  the  sulphuric  acid  requirement  in  fertilizer 
production. 

Already  we  can  see  specific  international  action 
in  four  particular  cases.  Tungsten  and  molyb- 
denum are  metals  of  particular  importance  in 
making  heat-resistant  steel.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  present  world  production  is  far  short  of 
present  world  demand.  What  the  international 
committee  has  done,  beyond  developing  recom- 
mendations for  conservation,  is  to  estimate  the 
available  supply  and  then  recommend  to  govern- 
ments the  fair  distribution  of  this  supply  among 
the  various  consumer  countries  for  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year.  The  governments  concerned 
have  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. Furthermore,  with  one  exception  they 
have  agreed  that  the  prices  shall  not  exceed  those 
which  have  been  the  ceiling  prices  in  the  United 
States. 

The  third  case,  that  of  sulphur,  is  one  in  which 
the  United  States  is  the  chief  producer  and  the 
demands  by  various  countries  for  American  sul- 
phur have  far  exceeded  our  ability  to  supply. 
What  the  commodity  committee  has  done  is  to 
develop  a  fair  basis  for  distributing  sulphur 
among  the  various  countries,  thus  relieving  the 
United  States  of  what  would  have  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  problem,  and  a  type  of  problem 
hardly  calculated  to  create  friends.  In  the  fourth 
case,  that  of  paper  and  pulp,  the  committee  has 
already  agreed  upon  emergency  allocations  of 
newsprint  to  take  care  of  special  shortage  situa- 
tions in  some  eleven  countries. 

During  World  War  II  the  problem  of  the  equi- 
table allocation  of  raw  materials  was  handled  by 
a  board  with  only  two  members— the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom— and  the  decisions 
which  were  reached  were  effectively  enforced 
through  the  control  of  the  world's  shipping.  To- 
day there  is  no  such  sanction  and  one  must  rely 
on  international  cooperation.  It  is  to  me  a  most 
encouraging  sign  that  the  International  Materials 
Conference  is  working,  so  busily  and  so  well  on 
an  entirely  voluntary  and  cooperative  basis.  In- 
ternational machinery  cannot  solve  problems  un- 
less individual  countries  are  prepared  to  do  their 
part  also.  However,  international  consideration 
can  be  of  incalculable  value  in  developing  com- 
mon national  actions  in  the  areas  of  supply  and  re- 
quirements, and  of  eliminating  the  dangers  of  an 
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international  scramble  for  these  materials  with 
the  inevitable  results  of  high  prices  and  wasteful 
utilization. 

Allocation  of  Manufactured  Goods 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  all  com- 
modity problems  relate  to  raw  materials,  for  there 
are  serious  shortages  in  manufactured  products 
as  well.  This  shows  up  particularly  in  the  inter- 
national field  where  the  interest  of  many  countries 
in  the  American  market  is  focused  particularly  on 
short  supply  items  such  as  fertilizer,  agricultural 
machinery,  electrical  generating  equipment, 
freight  cars,  and  tin  plate.  In  every  one  of  these 
cases  American  supply  is  affected  by  the  diversion 
of  steel  and  other  materials  to  armament  produc- 
tion as  well  as  the  high  level  of  demand  of  the 
American  civilian  economy.  In  every  one  of  these 
cases  foreign  countries,  many  of  which  are  earning 
large  supplies  of  dollars  through  sales  of  raw 
materials,  are  eager  to  buy  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  again  the  problem  of  a  proper  and  ap- 
propriate allocation  enters  into  the  picture.  Our 
interest  in  these  matters  is  not  merely  one  of  main- 
taining trade  channels,  but  of  seeing  that  essential 
requirements  of  other  countries  are  met,  and  that 
their  programs  of  economic  development  are  car- 
ried forward  so  far  as  possible.  We  have  machin- 
ery available  through  the  export  license  system 
for  establishing  a  pattern  among  foreign  claim- 
ants by  limitation,  but  it  cannot  bring  about  the 
acceptance  of  foreign  orders  by  American  busi- 
ness men.  There  still  remains  the  exceedingly 
difficult  problem  of  the  proper  division  between 
domestic  and  foreign  requirements,  and  the  pos- 
sible necessity  for  meeting  such  foreign  require- 
ments as  are  essential  through  D.  O.  orders  which 
establish  priorities,  allocations,  or  actual  set- 
asides. 

In  general,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
that  we  are  willing  to  share  where  sharing  is 
needed.  We  place  armament  and  essential  civil- 
ian requirements  first,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  terms  of  our  immediate  national  interest,  we 
need  a  program  of  international  cooperation,  for 
we  import  many  more  essential  materials  than 
we  export.  In  fact,  there  are  70  commodities  in 
the  list  of  our  strategic  requirements  which  come 
wholly  or  partly  from  foreign  sources.  More  im- 
portant, however,  is  our  basic  desire  to  build 
strength  in  the  free  world.  And  that  requires  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  use  of  the  deficit  com- 
modities throughout  the  world. 

I  have  discussed  the  adjustments  which  are  being 
made  in  the  supply  and  demand  aspect  of  these 
commodities  because  that  is  the  basic  answer  to  the 
problem  of  efficient  utilization  and  also  to  our 
hopes  of  achieving  price  stabilization.  However, 
there  is  another  set  of  problems  which  arise  di- 
rectly in  the  price  field.  I  have  already  discussed 
the  combination  of  circumstances  which  drove  raw 
material  prices  up  so  rapidly — active  civilian  de- 


mand, armament  demand,  stockpile  purchases,  and 
speculative  buying.  We  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
stop  further  price  advances  when  price  ceilings  for 
transactions  in  the  United  States  were  established 
at  the  levels  of  the  beginning  of  this  year.  But 
this,  of  course,  did  not  control  prices  in  other 
countries,  and  for  many  commodities,  the  world 
price  level  advanced  still  further.  This  meant 
that  sellers  were  likely  to  sell  to  purchasers  in  other 
countries  wherever  possible  rather  than  to  Ameri- 
can buyers.  The  United  States  copper  ceiling  was 
2414  cents,  but  the  world  market  price  was  nearer 
30  cents  and  sales  have  been  reported  at  levels  as 
high  as  50  cents.  The  dilemma  thus  created  is  a 
real  one.  Either  American  buyers  are  unable  to 
purchase  in  foreign  markets,  or  the  price  ceilings 
on  imports  must  be  raised  with  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening the  entire  efforts  to  stabilize.  Therefore,  we 
have  a  real  interest  in  the  price  levels  of  other 
countries.  In  one  instance,  we  have  forced  a  major 
reduction  in  price,  that  of  tin,  by  simply  staying 
out  of  the  market.  Obviously,  that  is  not  a  long- 
run  solution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  problem  of  domestic 
versus  world  prices  has  been  met  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Many  imported  products,  particularly  con- 
sumers' goods,  are  allowed  to  come  in  with  only 
the  American  additions  to  the  foreign  export  price 
being  under  ceiling  control.  For  some  raw  ma- 
terials which  must  be  obtained  abroad,  where  their 
use  is  limited  and  specialized,  and  where  they 
constitute  a  very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  finished 
goods,  the  ceilings  have  actually  been  removed. 
For  other  products,  Government  purchasing  has 
been  established  and  the  material  then  resold  to 
the  American  consumer.  Of  course,  this  technique 
of  government  purchase  and  resale  might  be  used 
to  equalize  prices  with  the  Government  absorbing 
the  difference,  and  this  is  one  of  the  authorities 
presently  being  requested  in  the  extended  Defense 
Production  Act. 

While  I  am  talking  about  our  present-day  com- 
modity problems  I  must  interject  still  one  further 
complicating  factor,  and  that  is  that  the  military 
program  in  which  we  are  interested  is  not  merely 
the  program  of  the  United  States  but  the  program 
of  many  other  countries.  To  the  extent  to  which 
we  assist  these  countries  to  build  their  military 
strength  by  sending  them  equipment  and  other 
military  material,  the  process  merely  adds  their 
requirement  to  our  own  American  defense  pro- 
duction program.  However,  we  also  have  a  major 
interest  in  encouraging  military  production  itself 
in  other  countries.  This  may  mean  additional  re- 
quirements for  them  in  the  way  of  raw  materials 
as  well  as  new  machine  tools  and  other  equipment. 
It  may  even  call  for  finished  consumer  goods  in 
cases  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  divert  pro- 
ductive capacity  from  civilian  to  military  use. 
These  elements  also  have  to  be  included  in  all  cal- 
culations. 

I  have  not  tried  to  give  you  the  full  detail  of  the 
many  commodity  problems  which  appear  in  a 
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period  of  shortage,  but  merely  to  suggest  the  va- 
riety and  the  complexity  of  considerations  which 
have  suddenly  become  important  in  the  last  13 
months.  These  are  difficult  problems  but  at  least 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  feel  that  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  toward  increasing  the  supply, 
and  in  assuring  the  most  effective  use  both  nation- 
ally and  internationally  of  that  supply  which  is 
available.  ., 

Even  the  most  successful  plan  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  is  of  little  effectiveness  unless  pur- 
chasing b power  is  available  to  carry  out  the 
distribution.  Therefore,  in  facing  the  new  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  day,  we  must  work  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  prospective  requirements  and 
supplies  of  commodities,  but  in  terms  of  changes 
in  the  flow  of  dollars  needed  to  achieve  the  desired 
flow  of  commodities.  In  the  United  States,  this 
particular  problem  is  most  serious  in  connection 
with  the  greatly  increased  schedules  for  military 
goods.  The  problem  therefore  is  that  of  how  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  the  purchaser,  which  is  of  course  the  United 
States  Government,  and  gets  us  at  once  into  ques- 
tions of  fiscal  policy,  taxes,  Government  borrow- 
ing, and  the  like.  The  problem  does  not  stop  at 
that  point,  of  course.  On  a  broader  scale,  the  lo- 
cation of  purchasing  power  among  various  groups 
within  our  economy  has  substantial  influence  on 
the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  at  stabilization. 
These  same  problems  are  also  present  in  every 
country  which  is  accelerating  the  strengthening 
of  its  military  structure. 

The  Dollar  Deficit 

So  far  as  international  relations  are  concerned, 
the  dollar  problem  also  has  new  aspects  under 
present  conditions.  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  dis- 
cuss our  international  assistance  programs  in  terms 
of  their  full  political,  economic,  and  social  im- 
plications, but  only  as  they  relate  to  the  problems 
which  I  have  already  raised  concerning  require- 
ments and  supply.  The  greatest  dollar  deficit  is 
in  the  availability  of  dollar  purchasing  power  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  and  in  cer- 
tain other  countries  such  as  Greece  and  Turkey, 
to  purchase  those  military  items  which  they  must 
get  from  the  United  States  in  order  to  achieve  the 
rapid  expansion  of  their  military  strength  which 
is  contemplated.  In  a  sense,  this  is  in  no  way  a 
new  type  of  American  assistance.  During  the  war 
we  supplied  enormous  quantities  of  military  ma- 
terial to  our  allies  under  lend-lease  arrangements. 
After  the  war  we  continued  to  provide  them  with 
military  equipment  through  the  disposition  at 
bargain  prices  of  the  surpluses  which  inevitably 
accumulated.  In  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  we 
undertook  to  share  in  the  burden  of  building  mili- 
tary strength,  and  last  year  assistance  was  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  to  Nato  and  certain 
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other  countries  in  excess  of  5  billion  dollars,  a 
small  part  of  which  was  to  aid  military  produc- 
tion. The  proposal  which  is  now  before  Congress 
would  authorize  assistance  in  the  form  of  military 
end  items,  military  training,  and  military  assist- 
ance during  the  '51-'52  fiscal  year  of  $6,250,000,000, 
of  which  $5,240,000,000  is  for  Europe. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  European  recovery,  not 
every  country  has  reached  the  point  where,  even 
exclusive  of  military  requirements,  it  can  com- 
pletely pay  its  own  way.  To  be  sure,  several 
Western  European  countries  received  no  assistance 
in  the  form  of  grants  last  year,  and  grant  assist- 
ance to  the  United  Kingdom  was  discontinued  at 
its  request  as  of  January  1, 1951.  Some  countries, 
however,  still  need  economic  assistance,  notably 
Greece,  Italy,  Austria  and  Western  Germany, 
while  others  require  assistance  primarily  to  carry 
out  programs  of  domestic  production  in  support 
of  their  augmented  military  programs.  After  all, 
the  Marshall  Plan  as  originally  contemplated  an- 
ticipated a  period  of  four  years  of  operation,  and 
it  has  only  been  in  operation  for  three.  The  goals 
which  were  set  at  the  outset  seem  well  on  the  way 
to  achievement  within  the  four-year  period.  The 
economic  assistance  for  Europe  proposed  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  is  1.650  billions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  reduction  in 
economic  assistance  the  proposed  military  and 
economic  assistance  together  for  Europe  is  approx- 
imately equal  to  that  which  was  authorized  last 
year  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  their  military 
programs. 

However,  the  threat  of  communism  is  not  ex- 
clusively a  military  threat.  Marching  armies  are 
not  the  only  means  of  aggression,  and  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  the  process  of  building  strength  in 
the  free  world  involves  defeating  those  allies  of 
communism  which  lead  to  internal  instability — 
hunger,  disease,  poverty  and  hopelessness.  There 
are  enemies  against  which  all  believers  in  progress 
must  continually  fight. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has  given  as- 
sistance to  other  countries  for  their  economic  de- 
velopment, but  last  year  for  the  first  time  such 
programs  were  established  in  legislation  by  Con- 
gress under  a  broad  policy  directive  in  the  Act 
for  International  Development.  We  believe  that 
economic  development  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  should  be  encouraged  on  political,  economic 
and  social  grounds.  At  this  moment,  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  do  not  need  dollar  as- 
sistance for  economic  development  because  of  their 
substantial  earnings  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  raw  materials,  but  there  are  others  where  this 
fortunate  condition  does  not  exist.  There  are 
still  other  instances  in  which  cooperative  pro- 
grams of  technical  assistance,  in  which  the  United 
States  would  participate,  are  of  value  not  only 
in  demonstrating  our  interest  and  cooperation  but 
as  pilot  and  demonstration  operations.     It  is  to 
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meet  problems  of  this  type  that  the  Mutual  Assist- 
ance Security  Bill  includes  provisions  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  outside  of  Europe  in  excess  of 
500  millions.  I  should  mention  that  included 
within  this  total  are  certain  specific  programs 
which  call  for  special  action  on  our  part.  There 
is  an  amount  of  $112.5  millions  which  is  to  be 
available  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Korea  when- 
ever the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  is  able  and  ready  to  undertake  its  exceed- 
ingly difficult  assignment.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  substantial  sum  to  be  dedicated  to  projects  in- 
tended to  contribute  to  the  resettlement  of  the  Arab 
refugees.  To  these  sums  included  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Assistance  Bill  should  be  added  assist- 
ance which  will  be  provided  in  the  form  of  loans, 
the  chief  sources  of  which  are  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  and  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Just  as  commodity  requirements  will  not  be 
met  unless  purchasing  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  entitled  to  purchase,  dollars  do  not  consti- 
tute programs  unless  they  can  be  converted  into 
commodities.  During  1950,  as  a  result  of  all  their 
economic  transactions  with  the  United  States, 
foreign  countries  increased  their  gold  and  dollar 
holdings  by  over  3.6  billions,  and  this  situation 
is  continuing.  Of  course,  this  sum  is  not  evenly 
distributed  among  countries,  and  in  many  in- 
stances is  serving  to  strengthen  their  currency  and 
other  reserves.  However,  this  continued  out-flow 
of  gold  from  the  United  States  is  at  least  an 
indication  that  commodity  availability  is  a  limit- 
ing factor  on  potential  foreign  purchases,  although 
both  imports  and  exports  are  moving  at  rela- 
tively high  levels.  At  least,  it  reinforces  the  basic 
point  that  our  international  economic  foreign 
policy  must  express  itself  both  in  the  equitable 
allocation  of  commodities  and  in  the  effective 
utilization  of  dollar  assistance. 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to  ?  Essentially,  the 
new  situation  in  terms  both  of  commodities  and 
of  dollars  is  based  upon  three  simple  propositions : 

1.  The  best  hope  of  preventing  another  world 
war  lies  in  making  ourselves  and  our  friends 
strong. 

2.  To  do  this  requires  the  intelligent  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  entire 
free  world  through  international  cooperation. 

3.  The  strength  which  will  come  from  the  col- 
lective efforts  of  free  countries  will  far  exceed  the 
possible  achievement  of  the  national  components 
separately. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  actual  carrying  out  of 
such  objectives  is  no  easy  matter.  We  shall  have 
to  bear  heavy  burdens  as  consumers  and  as  tax- 
payers. Other  countries  will  share  in  carrying 
the  economic  burden,  but  as  the  richest  and  strong- 
est country  in  the  world,  it  will  fall  most  heavily 
on  us.  However,  present  programs  do  not  indi- 
cate that  our  share  of  this  burden  is  too  heavy 
for  us  to  carry.     During  the  war  years,  we  de- 
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voted  as  much  as  45  percent  of  our  economic  ef- 
fort to  war  production.  Present  plans  do  not 
carry  it  beyond  20  percent.  And  with  the  ability 
of  our  economy  to  expand,  it  should  be  only  two 
or  three  years  before  we  and  our  allies  can  once 
again  begin  to  see  the  resumption  of  the  advance 
in  our  standard  of  living. 

Our  most  serious  problems  lie  in  the  degree  of 
effectiveness  with  which  we  organize  ourselves  to 
meet  the  present  temporary  difficulties.  We  must 
find  the  right  balance  between  such  economic  fac- 
tors as  prices  and  wages,  requirements  and  sup- 
plies, consumption  and  savings,  and  foreign  and 
domestic  requirements.  During  the  shortage  per- 
iod, we  cannot  permit  economic  forces  to  operate 
with  their  normal  freedom.  If  we  can  manage 
our  affairs  with  reasonable  intelligence,  the  cost 
will  be  low  and  certainly  the  goal  deserves  our 
utmost  efforts.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  World 
War  III  by  building  the  might  of  America  and 
with  it  the  might  and  security  of  the  free  world. 


Challenge  to  Soviet  Sincerity 
in  Peace  Overture 

Statement  by  Edward  W.  Barrett 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  1 

To  some  people  Moscow's  so-called  new  propa- 
ganda line  may  seem  to  be  a  "peace  offensive".  To 
those  of  us  who  have  studied  it  carefully,  it  is  as 
phony  as  a  "three  dollar  bill."  At  the  most,  I 
regret  to  say,  it  is  what  has  been  called  a  "Russian 
lullaby" — designed  to  lull  us  and  the  other  free 
nations  into  letting  down  our  guard.  Actually, 
while  Soviet  propaganda  to  the  non-Communist 
world  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  more  friendly 
than  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  has  been  no  funda- 
mental change  of  objective,  and  certainly  no 
change  in  the  vicious  character  of  the  vast  flood 
of  anti-free  world  propaganda  inside  the  U.S.S.R. 
That  goes  for  the  printing  of  Mr.  Morrison's  mes- 
sage, for  the  reception  of  the  Quaker  Delegation, 
and  for  the  Kremlin's  new  publication  called 
News. 

In  the  first  place,  this  new  gimmick  of  the 
Politburo's  doesn't  really  call  for  friendship  and 
cooperation  at  all.  On  close  examination,  it  calls 
on  the  peoples  of  the  West  to  betray  the  efforts  of 
their  governments  to  build  up  their  defenses 
against  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression.  In  the 
issue  of  the  Netos,  for  example,  every  single 
article  of  the  first  issue  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
this  theme.  Just  take  the  little  gem  innocently 
titled  "People  I  Met  in  Iceland".  It  was  written 
by  Khachaturyan,  the  composer.  After  praising 
the  Icelandic  people,  it  gets  down  to  the  real  point. 
This  is  to  warn  the  Icelanders  and  other  free 

1  Made  on  "Battle  Report"  over  NBC  Television  Network 
on  August  3  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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people  against  those  who  are  building  military 
Dases  for  defense  of  the  free  world. 

The  Politburo's  new  gimmick  is  phony  also 
because  it  is  clearly  aimed  at  sowing  disunity 
imong  the  countries  of  the  free  world.  Time  and 
igain,  this  new  campaign  charges  stridently  that 
:he  Americans  are  intriguing  against  the  United 
Kingdom  or  other  nations.  Look,  for  example,  at 
;he  News  article  entitled  "Commonwealth  and 
Common  Sense".  In  this  the  author  charges  the 
United  States  with  trying  "to  detach  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  from  the  Commonwealth."  It 
warns  against  domination  by  U.S.  big  business. 
It  charges  Britain  with  being  a  tail  to  the 
American  kite. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Kremlin's  so-called  co- 
operation campaign  is  phony  because  it  is  only  one 
movement  in  a  vast  symphony  of  hate  against  the 
West,  particularly  against  the  United  States.  For 
years  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  have  been  seek- 
ing to  arouse  in  the  Soviet  population  a  frenzy  of 
feeling  against  America.  Recently,  they  have 
charged  Americans  with  every  conceivable  crime 
in  history  against  the  Soviet  people.  They  have 
shouted  the  propaganda  slogan  "The  Russian 
people  will  never  forget,  and  never  forgive". 

Now,  most  important  of  all,  the  Soviet  campaign 
is  phony  because  it  is  not  accompanied  by  deeds. 
Yes,  the  Kremlin  has  found,  apparently,  that  its 
former  blustering  propaganda  has  simply  resulted 
in  renewed  determination  among  the  peoples  of 
the  free  world.  So  now  they  have  changed  the 
tone  a  little,  though  they  have  not  changed  the 
substance  at  all.  Their  purpose  now  is  to  make 
the  Western  free  countries  feel  that  there  is  really 
nothing  to  fear — that  we  can  relax — so  that  we 
will  be  easy  set-ups  at  some  future  date.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  us,  to  all  Americans,  and  to  all  free 
men,  to  remain  calm,  unconfused,  resolute,  and 
determined. 

And  speaking  of  a  challenge,  I  would  like  to 
issue  a  challenge  to  the  Soviet  authorities  right 
now.  They  say  they  are  for  Soviet-American 
friendship. 

All  right,  if  the  Kremlin  leaders  are  sincere 
about  this  friendship  business,  we  challenge  them 
again  to  print  the  President's  letter  and  the  Con- 
gress' resolution  of  friendship,  so  that  all  the 
peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  can  see  it  for  themselves. 
If  Mr.  Stalin  is  really  interested  in  friendship, 
he  might  begin  by  shutting  down  those  hundreds 
of  transmitters  which  are  now  doing  nothing  but 
trying  to  jam  the  Voice  of  America,  trying  to  keep 
the  Soviet  peoples  from  hearing  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  saying  to  them. 

If  the  Kremlin  bosses  really  want  to  be  friends, 

we  will  be  glad  to  help  them.   We  will  offer  tonight 
to  furnish  regular  commentaries  and  addresses  by 

outstanding  Americans  speaking  to  the  peoples  of 

Russia.    We  will  send  them  out  on  the  Voice  of 

America  beamed  to  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  Mr. 

Stalin's  technicians  can  easily  pick  them  up  and 
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rebroadcast  them  to  the  millions  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  We  will  be  glad  to  arrange  a  special 
broadcast  every  night  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
Kremlin  is  interested,  it  should  just  send  in  its 
request.    We  will  handle  it  without  delay ! 


Mass  Deportations  in  Hungary 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

In   recent   weeks   the   Hungarian   Communist 
regime,  in  emulation  of  the  Nazis,  has  resorted  to 
the  inhuman  practice  of  mass  deportations  as  a 
further  instrument  of  oppression.    Thousands  of 
innocent  and  helpless  Hungarians  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  in  urban  areas  through- 
out Hungary,  their  only  crime  being  that  the 
regime  considers  them  "undesirable,"  "unreliable," 
or  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Communist  program. 
Under  circumstances  of   the   grossest  brutality, 
they  have  been  removed  on  sudden  notice  to  the 
provinces,  where  they  have  been  billeted  under 
harsh  conditions,  some  of  them  in  detention  camps. 
These  evictions  have  affected  persons  of  every  age 
and  from  every  walk  of  life  and  have  resulted  in 
innumerable  individual  tragedies  which  are  per- 
haps beyond  the  full  comprehension  of  those  of  us 
who  live  in  freedom  and  security  under  a  just  and 
humane  rule  of  law.    The  fate  of  the  victims  of 
this  wholesale  persecution  is  cause  for  the  deepest 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  all  persons  of  good 
will,  for  there  are  already  indications  that  many 
of  these  people  face  slow  but  inevitable  death  by 
exhaustion,  disease,  forced  labor,  or  further  de- 
portation to  an  unknown  destination.    It  is  known 
that  these  deportees  are  closely  restricted  at  their 
new  locations  and  that  many  of  them  are  living 
under  extremely  crowded  and  unhealthy  condi- 
tions.   Members  of  families  have  been  separated 
in  many  instances.     Women,  children,  and  the 
aged  are  being  forced  to  perform  hard  and  menial 
labor.    In  most  instances  they  have  been  allowed 
to  retain  only  a  few  personal  belongings.    Some 
have  committed  or  attempted  suicide  prior  to  their 
deportation  and  others,  who  have  undergone  the 
ordeal,  have  also  sought  this  escape. 

The  uncivilized  conduct  of  the  Hungarian 
Government  has  aroused  profound  indignation 
throughout  the  world.  I  wish  to  reaffirm  solemnly 
the  statement  of  the  President  on  July  27,  1951, 
that  the  United  States  Government  regards  the 
deportations  being  carried  out  by  the  Hungarian 
Government  as  a  further  flagrant  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  obligate 
that  regime  to  secure  to  all  persons  under  its  juris- 
diction the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms.    It  is  my  understanding 
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that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Government  of  France  feel  equally  strongly 
about  this  matter. 

If  the  Hungarian  Government  has  any  regard 
for  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  it  must 
end  immediately  the  deportation  of  Hungarian 
citizens  and  permit  these  persons  to  return  to  their 
homes  without  further  molestation  or  to  depart 
freely  from  Hungary  and  accept  such  safe  haven 
as  may  be  offered  them  by  the  governments  of 
other  lands. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  free  governments  of 
the  world  should  continue  to  scrutinize  most  closely 
the  further  attitude  and  behavior  of  the  Hun- 
garian Government  in  this  matter.  As  the  Presi- 
dent announced  in  his  statement  of  July  27,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  intends  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  expose  this  situation  to  public 


view  and  judgment  and  to  render  the  Hungarian 
Government  accountable  before  the  world.  This 
Government  will  accordingly  in  due  course  present 
all  available  evidence  on  this  subject  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  in  conformity 
with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  November  3,  1950,  which 
invited  all  member  nations  to  submit  such  evi- 
dence concerning  violations  of  human  rights  by 
the  Hungarian  Government,  as  well  as  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  The  United 
States  Government  is  also  taking  careful  note 
of  the  identity  of  individual  Hungarian  officials, 
including  the  highest  authorities,  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  any  way  in  carrying  out  these  mass 
deportations,  in  order  that  their  responsibility 
may  be  made  fully  known  and  their  acts  publicly 
stigmatized. 


Germany— the  Main  Objective  of  Soviet  Policy 

By  John  J.  McOloy 

U.8.  High  C ommissioner  for  Germany x 


.  .  .  Basically,  the  world  situation  facing  us 
today  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  at  our  last  meet- 
ing, nine  months  ago.  Little  has  happened  to 
make  the  world  look  much  brighter  than  it  was 
in  October  last.  The  ultimate  purposes  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  clearly  not  changed.  All 
around  the  world  in  the  satellite  countries,  in  Indo 
China,  Malaya,  Tibet,  Iran,  Iraq,  Yugoslavia, 
there  remained  powerful  signs  of  unrelenting  pres- 
sure and  constant  scheming  to  achieve  totalitarian 
aims.  Nothing  on  the  horizon  would  give  any  rea- 
sonable basis  for  looking  forward  to  an  early  sur- 
cease of  strain,  or  the  ending  of  the  need  for  rapid 
build-up  of  our  strength  to  counter  the  still  heavy 
preponderance  of  the  Soviet  forces.  To  be  sure, 
the  Soviets  have  sharply  stepped  up  their  empha- 
sis upon  peace  in  their  propaganda.  But  by  peace, 
they  apparently  mean  a  condition  by  which  their 
own  aims  could  not  be  successfully  opposed.  They 
are  plainly  concerned  over  the  stimulus  that  Ko- 
rean aggression  has  given  to  the  defense  measures 
of  the  West.  The  United  States  has  become  the 
main  butt  of  their  hypocritical  attacks ;  but  their 
objective  is  to  create  and  exploit  disagreements, 
conflicts  of  policy,  confusion  of  opinion  wherever 
they  can  be  found  in  the  free  world. 

To  this  end  the  Soviets,  and  those  working  with 
the  Soviets,  have  made  proposals  designed  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a  desire  to  seek  peaceful  settle- 
ments of  burning  issues ;  but  when  reasonable  and 

'Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Third  U.S. 
Resident  Officers'  Conference  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  on 
July  16  and  released  to  the  press  by  HICOG  on  the  same 
date. 


concrete  steps  are  to  be  taken,  they  appear  to  draw 
away,  as  was  evidenced  at  the  recent  meeting  at 
Paris.  I  can't  comment  on  the  negotiations  in 
Korea,  which  I  see  by  the  morning's  paper  have 
been  resumed ;  but  there  does  appear  to  be  an  aroma 
of  distrust  about  them  which,  together  with  the 
undoubted  build-up  of  forces  in  Northern  Korea, 
do  carry  an  ominous  note.  In  short,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  though  the  Soviet  or  the  Communist 
tactics  may  shift,  there  is  any  abandonment  of 
their  fundamental  policy  of  seeking  to  find  areas 
where  new  pressures  may  be  applied  and  new 
strains  may  be  induced.  Germany  remains  today, 
as  it  has  for  the  last  few  years,  the  main  objective, 
or  at  least  the  main  intermediate  objective,  of  their 
policy. 

In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  menace,  the  country 
at  home  seems  to  be  convinced  that  the  inescapable 
task  is  to  build  up  our  nation's  defense  and  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  all  free  nations,  who 
show  a  will  to  defend  themselves,  against  Commu- 
nist aggression.  There  is,  of  course,  criticism  of 
policy  and  programs,  but  none  of  it  seems  to  me 
to  cast  any  doubt  on  the  determination  of  the 
people  or  of  the  Government  to  get  on  with  the 
work  in  hand.  There  is  much  informed  talk  about 
the  new  equipment,  new  aircraft,  tanks,  and  some 
amazing  developments  in  the  field  of  atomic  en- 
ergy; a  deep  sense  of  shock  over  the  way  things 
have  gone  in  Asia,  and  much  uneasiness  over  the 
situation  in  Iran.  But  the  hearings  on  the  Mac- 
Arthur  recall  seem  to  have  had  a  very  interesting 
and  somewhat  sobering  effect  on  the  people  as  a 
whole.    Originally  prompted  by  the  criticism,  by 
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many  people,  of  General  MacArthur's  recall,  or 
at  least  the  manner  of  it,  the  investigation  has 
turned,  as  you  know,  into  a  rather  complete  anal- 
ysis of  our  Far  Eastern  policy.  The  testimony 
that  has  evolved  was  frank,  most  detailed,  and  the 
questions  were  often  very  penetrating.  But,  in 
the  end,  I  gathered  the  impression  that  the  respon- 
sible leaders  who  testified  held  their  own,  if  they 
did  not  increase  their  stature,  in  their  appearance 
before  the  committee. 


German  Participation  Necessary  to 
European  Defense 

This  emphasis  upon  Asia  apparently  led  some 
Europeans  to  fear  that  Europe  might  be  over- 
looked or  neglected,  but  this,  I  think,  is  clearly  a 
mistaken  view.  The  threat  to  Europe,  and  the 
importance  of  helping  Europe  meet  the  threat,  are 
fully  recognized  by  all  with  whom  I  talked.  The 
most  immediate  concern  was  with  European  secu- 
rity, and  the  measures  needed  to  strengthen  it. 
This  is  recognized  as  a  problem  not  only  of  the 
present  emergency  but  of  the  long  term,  and  re- 
quires not  only  military  strength  but  economic 
strength  and  social  stability.  Viewing  it  in  this 
light,  there  is  a  widespread  conviction  in  the 
United  States  that  Europe  cannot  long  play  a 
decisive  role  as  a  mere  series  of  independent  states. 
They  see  every  state  in  Europe,  including  Ger- 
many, heavily  dependent  upon  outside  help  in  or- 
der to  maintain  its  economy.  They  see  on  every 
side  emphatic  assertions  by  each  country  of  its 
inability  to  defend  itself  without  outside  aid. 
Yet  they  see  that  together  these  countries  repre- 
sent enormous  strength  in  material  resources,  man- 
power, and  cultural  development.  It  may  be 
oversimplification,  but  the  conclusion  for  the 
thinking  people  in  the  United  States  is  that  Eu- 
rope must  find  some  way,  some  pattern,  or  formula 
by  which  its  strength  can  be  constituted  in  effec- 
tive unification.  The  American  people  recognize 
that  the  difficulties  along  this  route  are  very  great, 
but  they  see  no  alternative.  I  think  they  are  in- 
fluenced not  only  by  the  limitations  of  the  individ- 
ual states  but  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  trend  of 
the  times.  With  the  vast  areas  of  the  East  drawn 
together,  they  see  the  necessity  of  marshalling  the 

freat  resources  and  energies  of  Europe,  to  enable 
lurope  to  maintain  adequate  defense  without  un- 
dermining its  living  standards  and  its  great  social 
fabric.  In  Europe,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world  to- 
day, it  is  useless  to  seek  protection  in  a  national 
shell  when  bombers  will  shortly  be  built  to  encom- 
pass the  world  with  about  the  ease  that  they  have 
only  recently  been  crossing  the  Atlantic, 

All  Problems  Exist  on  a  World  Basis 

While  I  was  home,  I  had  the  privilege  to  attend 
the  Harvard  commencement  exercises,  and  of  a 
number  of  speeches,  there  was  one  by  Thornton 


Wilder.  I  wish  I  could  do  justice  to  it.  It  was  a 
speech,  very  eloquent,  somewhat  explosive,  and 
very  poignantly  expressed ;  so  I  can't  really  do  it 
justice  by  trying  to  repeat  it  here.  His  theme 
was  the  necessity  of  facing  all  problems  on  a 
world  basis.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  longer  any  areas  in  which  one  could  find 
refuge.  He  even,  to  the  great  shock  and  conster- 
nation of  the  class  of  1900,  indicated  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  New  England;  no  longer,  as 
he  puts  it,  any  psychic  nest  to  which  one  could 
withdraw;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  in  expressing  the  concept  which 
this  year's  graduating  class  ought  to  take  with 
them  as  they  went  into  the  world. 

Now  this  attitude,  I  think,  explains  why,  in  the 
United  States,  the  Schuman  Plan  has  been  so 
widely  hailed  at  home.  Economically  it  is  viewed 
as  the  first  radical  attack  on  the  splitting  up  of 
Europe  by  boundaries,  tariffs,  cartels,  and  other 
barriers  and  restrictions  against  the  most  efficient 
use  and  development  of  industry  and  the  economic 
resources  and  talents  in  Europe.  Its  concept  of  a 
common  market  for  coal  and  steel  is  considered  as 
a  forerunner  of  similar  steps  for  other  commodi- 
ties and  services.  Even  more,  perhaps,  the  support 
for  the  plan  comes  from  its  political  implications. 
The  fact  that  the  six  nations  have  undertaken  to 
surrender  some  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  Euro- 
pean institutions  charged  with  fostering  the  com- 
mon interest  is  looked  on  by  many  as  the  first  step 
toward  European  federation.  Finally,  the  plan  is 
considered  as  a  fundamental  step  in  creating 
peaceful  Franco-German  relations  by  the  joint 
recognition  of  their  joint  interests  in  the  large 
European  community.  For  all  these  reasons,  the 
United  States  and  its  people  are  keenly  watching 
the  actions  toward  ratification  as  a  sort  of  test  of 
whether  the  European  countries  are  yet  prepared 
to  work  together  in  creating  a  progressive  Euro- 
pean community  which  will  advance  the  interests 
of  all  and  overcome  the  cleavages  of  the  conflicts 
of  the  past. 

For  similar  reasons,  there  is  great  interest  in 
the  United  States  in  the  proposal  for  a  European 
defense  structure,  now  under  discussion  in  Paris. 
This  too,  if  it  can  be  created  on  a  sound  and  effec- 
tive basis,  would  be  a  tremendous  further  stride  on 
the  road  to  European  unity  and  Franco-German 
rapprochement. 

Now  this  general  framework  of  views  is  a  setting 
for  the  attitude  toward  Germany.  Those  to  whom 
I've  talked  at  home  fully  recognized  that  Germany 
was  the  major  target  of  Soviet  aggressive  policy. 
For  that  reason,  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  with  whom  we  discussed  our 
expenditures  of  both  dollar,  and  this  time,  counter- 
part funds,  were  greatly  interested  in  the  programs 
to  improve  community  life  in  Germany,  especially 
for  the  youth,  and  seemed  to  support  our  pro- 
grams in  this  field  to  the  full.  (I  hope  I'm  not 
anticipating  anything  when  I  say  that,  because 
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the  committee  reports  have  not  come  in  yet;  but 
that  was  the  general  impression  that  I  gained.  I 
don't  mean  to  anticipate  the  committee's  decision.) 
The  fact  that  so  much  of  our  budget  was  now  di- 
rected to  what  one  might  call  the  spiritual  and 
the  social  rebuilding  of  Germany  rather  than  to 
the  commercial  and  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
country  was,  I  should  say,  generally  applauded; 
but  running  through  all  the  questions,  all  the 
questioning  and  all  the  comments,  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  Senators  as  to  what  we  were  really 
accomplishing  in  Germany.  How  realistic  is  the 
new  German  State?  Can  we  expect  that  it  will 
take  a  respectable  and  helpful  part  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  Western  civilization  and  the  preservation 
of  its  liberties  ?  What  is  the  real  attitude  of  the 
Germans  toward  military  participation  and  de- 
fense of  the  West  ?  Is  it  true,  as  we  so  frequently 
hear,  that  German  nationalism  is  on  the  rise? 
What  real  significance  was  there  in  the  recent  ex- 
pression of  Neo-Nazism  in  Lower  Saxony  ?  Will 
there  emerge  from  the  new  state  a  liberal,  demo- 
cratic, tolerant  nation,  or  do  we  have  to  endure 
once  more  from  Germany  some  new  political  aber- 
ration that  will  mark  her  fundamental  unreliabil- 
ity, as  a  world  partner?  If  these  questions  could 
be  answered  favorably,  there  would  be  utmost  good 
will  available  for  Germany.  I  found  that  the  lead- 
ing figures  engaged  in  formulating  our  foreign 
policy  were  quite  prepared  to  relinquish  to  Ger- 
many wide  authority  and  powers,  very  wide  in- 
deed, if  convinced  that  the  trends  in  Germany 
were  solidly  developing  in  the  right  direction. 
The  feeling  was  general  that  if  we  could  not  be 
satisfied  as  to  these  trends  we  ought  to  maintain 
our  controls  even  though  it  would  mark  to  some 
extent  the  failure  of  our  efforts.  But  every  hope 
was  cast  in  favor  of  relinquishment. 

I  think  our  leaders  are  convinced  that  there  is 
no  realistic  defense  of  Western  Europe,  including 
West  Germany,  without  some  form  of  German 
participation.  They  recognize  that  if  Germany 
does  participate,  her  political  status  should  be  sub- 
stantially changed,  and  she  should  be  given  an 
honorable  and  self-respecting  role  in  any  defense 
system.  There  is  a  very  clear-cut  determination 
to  permit  such  participation  only  within  a  larger 
organization  and  only  if  based  on  a  true  demo- 
cratic support.  The  fear  of  Germany  going  off  on 
a  military  venture  of  her  own,  in  the  light  of  past 
experiences,  has  not  completely  died  out,  even 
though  it  may  appear  unrealistic  at  the  moment. 
I  would  not  say  that  anyone  has  drawn  a  deadline 
in  the  matter,  but  there  is  a  general  sense  of  ur- 
gency to  restore  the  balance  of  strength  in  the 
world,  and  that  whatever  is  necessary  to  do  to 
bring  that  about  we  should  be  doing  now  and  not 
later.  Time  is  growing  short  to  make  these  de- 
cisions, but  again  the  recognition  is  complete  that 
it  is  a  decision  which  the  Germans  must  make  for 
themselves.  It  cannot  be  induced  or  dictated  from 
the  outside. 


Soviet  Demand  for  German 
Merchant  Marine  Vessels  Rejected 

[Released  to  the  press  August  2] 
U.S.  Note  of  July  31, 1951 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Unior 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  refers  to  previous 
communications  with  respect  to  the  report  anc 
recommendations  of  December  4,  1947,  of  the  Tri- 
partite Merchant  Marine  Commission  (Tmmc) 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  German  mer- 
chant fleet. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  informed  that  th( 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  decided  nol 
to  approve  the  above-mentioned  report.  The  Tri- 
partite Commission  constituted  a  committee  oi 
experts  who  were  authorized  solely  to  make  "rec- 
ommendations" to  their  governments.  The  re 
spective  governments  were  under  no  obligatioi 
to  approve  these  recommendations.  The  conten- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Embassy  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  "legally  entitled"  or  "has  a  legal  right' 
to  the  vessels  recommended  for  allocation  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  this  reporl 
is  therefore  erroneous. 

Soviet  Note  of  March  W,  1951 

Upon  instructions  from  the  Soviet  Government 
the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialisl 
Republics  has  the  honor  to  communicate  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  the  Embassy's  note  No.  89  of  May  26,  1950 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  State  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time  the  Soviet 
Government  had  not  received  any  informatior 
concerning  the  approval  by  the  Government  ol 
the  United  States  of  America  of  the  second  reporl 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Tripartite  Com- 
mission for  the  Allotment  of  Vessels  of  the  Ger- 
man Merchant  Marine  of  December  4,  1947,  al- 
though more  than  two  and  a  half  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  day  on  which  the  aforesaid  re- 
port of  the  Commission  had  been  submitted.  As 
a  result  of  the  delay  in  the  approval  of  this  report 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Soviet  Union  has  not  received,  up  to  this 
date,  the  13  vessels  of  the  German  merchant  ma- 
rine which  are  due  it  and  to  which  it  has  a  legal 
right  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  oi 
the  Tripartite  Commission  mentioned  above. 

Considering  that  a  3-year  period  appears  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  examination  and  approval 
of  the  aforesaid  report,  the  Soviet  Government 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  aforesaid  report 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Tripartite  Com- 
mission have  been  approved  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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German  Federal  Republic's  Monthly  Economic  Review 1 


Early  reports  for  the  month  of  May  indicate 
some  slowing  in  the  rate  of  improvement  of  the 
Western  German  economy  evidenced  during  the 
aarlier  months  of  this  year.  The  index  of  indus- 
trial production  shows  output  slightly  below  the 
postwar  record  of  April,  with  the  greatest  decline 
in  the  manufacture  of  consumer  products.  Holi- 
days and  the  continuing  shortage  of  raw  materials 
were  responsible  for  the  slow  expansion  of  produc- 
tion in  some  industries  while  in  others,  particularly 
the  consumer  goods  industries,  slackening  demand 
and  the  resultant  accumulation  of  excess  stocks 
were  the  responsible  factors.  Crude  steel  and  pig 
iron  production  during  May  advanced  three  per- 
cent and  a  little  more  than  six  percent  respectively, 
but  the  daily  average  output  of  hard  coal  dropped 
two  percent. 

The  reduction  in  world  market  prices  noted  dur- 
ing the  preceding  two  months  had  only  begun  to 
reach  the  West  German  internal  economy  as  basic 
materials  prices  dropped  two  percent,  industrial 
producer  prices  halted  their  preceding  month's 
rises  and  consumer  prices  moved  up,  but  only  1.4 
percent.  Earlier  import  licensing  restrictions  de- 
signed to  end  Germany's  foreign  payments  deficit, 
cut  May's  imports  to  $248,000,000  and— for  the 
third  consecutive  month — brought  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  as  exports  rose  to  $273,000,000. 

With  rising  production  and  employment,  de- 
velopments during  April  and  May  in  the  Western 
German  economy  showed  a  steady  over- all  im- 
provement. The  foreign  trade  surplus  reported 
for  April  was  repeated  in  May.  Preliminary  fig- 
ures show  that  May  exports  exceeded  imports  by 
$25,000,000  2  as  compared  with  April's  $18,000,000. 
With  a  European  Payments  Union  (Epu)  pay- 
ments surplus  in  May,  the  cumulative  deficit  has 
been  brought  below  the  credit  quota  originally  set 
for  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  index  of  industrial  production  rose  another 
four  points,  but  although  a  postwar  record  of  139 
percent  of  the  1936  level  has  been  reached,  there 
are  signs  of  weakening  in  the  indexes  for  May 
or  June,  particularly  in  consumer  goods  output. 

1  Reprinted  from  the  July  issue  of  the  HICOG  Informa- 
tion Bulletin;  prepared  by  the  Analytical  Reports  Branch 
of  the  Program  Review  Division  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Affairs,  HICOG. 

1  Deutsenemarks  105,041,000  at  the  official  rate  of  23.8 
cents  to  DM  1. 
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Employment  reached  a  new  peacetime  high  by 
the  end  of  May,  and  the  number  of  registered 
unemployed  showed  another  decline  to  less  than 
in  mid-August  1950. 

Basic  material  prices  fell  in  April  and  May,  and 
the  May  index  of  industrial  producer  prices  re- 
mained at  the  April  level.  The  consumer  price 
index,  however,  continued  to  rise,  1.5  percent  in 
April  and  1.4  percent  in  May. 

Foreign  Trade 

In  April  1951,  for  the  first  time  in  the  postwar 
period,  Western  Germany's  monthly  exports  ex- 
ceeded imports  to  show  a  $18,000,000  trade  surplus. 
Total  exports  of  $274,600,000  in  April  were  at  a 
record  level  for  the  second  consecutive  month. 
Total  imports  of  only  $256,600,000,  the  lowest 
figure  since  October  1950,  clearly  showed  the  ef- 
fects of  the  temporary  suspension  of  licensing  of 
imports  from  the  EPU  area  in  late  February  and 
in  March. 

The  true  significance  of  the  April  foreign  trade 
figures  becomes  apparent  when  three  facts  are 
noted : 

(1)  Prior  to  April  1951,  the  postwar  month  of 
least  total  foreign  trade  deficit  was  May  1950, 
when  imports  were  $161,100,000,  exports  were 
$140,300,000,  and  the  deficit  was  $20,800,000.  While 
trade  in  May  1950  amounted  only  to  $301,400,000, 
the  April  1951  total  was  $531,200,000,  or  76.2  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  ago. 

(2)  The  highest  postwar  figure  for  monthly 
imports  was  $314,800,000  in  December  1950,  when 
exports  were  $241,100,000.  Had  imports  in  April 
been  at  this  postwar  high,  they  would  still  have 
been  covered  87.3  percent  by  April  exports. 

(3)  Eca-  and  GARiOA-financed  imports  in  April 
1951  amounted  to  $50,400,000.  Thus,  the  commer- 
cial balance  of  trade  in  April  shows  exports  exceed- 
ing imports  by  $68,400,000,  as  compared  to  the  ex- 
cess of  $18,000,000  when  total  trade  is  considered. 

On  an  area  basis  the  export  rise  was  chiefly  ac- 
counted for  by  increased  shipments  to  the  United 
States  ($18,700,000),  South  America  ($24,200,- 
000),  Yugoslavia  and  Finland  ($6,700,000),  and 
the  Oeeo  sterling  area  ($23,800,000).  The  de- 
cline in  imports  was  almost  entirely  from  the 
Oeec  group,  both  sterling  ($27,200,000)  and  non- 
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sterling  ($91,800,000).  Imports  from  the  United 
States  of  America  ($54,400,000),  South  America 
($21,600,000),  and  Yugoslavia  and  Finland 
($4,800,000)  were  all  higher  than  in  March  1951. 
Both  exports  to  ($6,200,000)  and  imports  from 
($5,200,000)  the  Soviet  Bloc  were  slightly  lower 
than  in  the  previous  month. 

A  commodity  breakdown  of  exports  disclosed 
that  the  increase  was  wholly  in  finished  goods. 
These  were  $199,300,000,  or  almost  three-fourths  of 
total  exports.  All  major  commodity  groups  suf- 
fered equally  in  the  import  decrease. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  surplus  with  Efu 
amounted  to  $81,152,000  ($45,071,000  in  April), 
reducing  the  cumulative  deficit  to  $319,585,000. 
The  Federal  Republic  is  thereby  enabled  to  repay 
the  special  Epu  credit,  and,  in  addition,  has 
brought  its  cumulative  deficit  within  the  quota 
originally  accorded  it.  Germany  will  be  refunded 
the  net  dollar  payment  of  $30,666,000  made  after  it 
had  exceeded  the  quota  and  will  also  receive  a 
dollar  payment  of  $332,000,  which  is  80  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  net  cumulative  deficit  fell 
below  the  original  quota  of  $320,000,000.  There- 
fore, Germany  will  receive  a  total  dollar  payment 
of  $30,998,000.  Repayment  has  occurred  much 
earlier  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Industry 

The  volume  of  industrial  production  in  April 
expanded  substantially  to  new  postwar  record  pro- 
portions despite  persistent  reports  of  raw  material 
shortages.  During  the  month  the  index  of  indus- 
trial production  (excluding  building,  stimulants 
and  food  processing)  rose  by  four  points  to  139 
percent  of  the  1936  level — well  beyond  the  135 
postwar  record  of  November  1950.  Production  in 
the  iron  and  steel  and  steel  construction  industries, 
among  those  showing  decreases  during  the  last  few 
months,  increased  in  April  by  10  and  13  percent, 
respectively. 

The  index  of  both  investment  goods  and  general 
production  goods  continued  to  increase.  Produc- 
tion of  raw  materials,  showing  a  nine-point  in- 
crease in  April,  has  had  a  remarkable  expansion 
since  January  of  almost  18  percent.  Consumer 
goods  output  continued  its  slow  increase  from  the 
January  low  point  (115),  but  rose  only  iy2  percent 
over  the  March  index. 

Production  increases  in  the  various  industry 
groups  were  almost  general  during  April,  and 
especially  strong  in  the  finished  goods  group,  steel 
construction  rising  13  percent.  Of  the  29  industry 
groups  for  which  data  are  available,  23  showed 
increases  in  output  and  five  showed  decreases. 
The  largest  increases  were  in  stones  and  earths, 
iron  and  steel  (excluding  castings).  Important 
decreases  were  in  leather  production,  rubber  and 
shoes. 

The  index  of  orders  received  in  selected  industrj' 
groups  in  Western  Germany  during  March  went 


down  for  the  first  time  in  three  months  by  11.3  per- 
cent to  186  of  the  1949  monthly  average — a  greater 
decline  than  in  September  1950,  when  orders  fell 
off  after  the  first  Korean  boom.  Orders  received 
in  March  dropped  in  both  the  production  goods 
and  investment  goods  industries,  but  there  was  a 
sharper  decline  in  the  consumer  goods  industries. 
The  discrepancy  between  orders  received  and  cur- 
rent sales  is  still  especially  high  in  machinery 
(orders  157  percent  of  sales),  drawing  plants  and 
cold  rolling  mills  ( 149  percent  of  sales  as  compared 
to  302  percent  in  August  1950),  and  iron  and  steel 
foundries  (146  percent  of  sales). 

Coal 

Hard  coal  production  in  May  amounted  to 
9,372,000  tons,  somewhat  lower  than  April's 
10,023,000  tons.  Daily  average  production  (ex- 
cluding Sundays  and  holidays)  was  388,038  tons, 
compared  with  396,000  in  April.  Total  commit- 
ments for  United  States  coal  are  now  estimated  to 
be  approximately  2,500,000  tons  with  deliveries 
running  through  the  first  quarter  of  1952.  Actual 
United  States  loadings  of  coal  consigned  to  West- 
ern Germany  for  April  were  reported  to  be  210,000 
tons.  About  80  percent  is  scheduled  for  the  iron 
and  steel  industries,  the  remainder  for  the  textile, 
paper  and  cement  industries. 

The  third  quarter  coal  export  allocation  of 
6,200,000  tons,  as  set  by  the  International  Author- 
ity for  the  Ruhr,  has  aroused  considerable  antag- 
onism within  the  Federal  Republic.  Probably 
appeals  will  be  made  to  the  Allied  High  Commis- 
sion to  reduce  this  quota  substantially,  since  there 
is  a  recognized  shortage  of  coal  for  increasing  steel 
production  and  other  basic  commodities  as  well  as 
the  need  for  stock  building  by  industries  and 
public  utilities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  proposed  an  in- 
crease in  coal  export  prices  of  DM  14.70  per  ton, 
which,  if  adopted,  would  increase  the  differential 
of  export  prices  over  inland  prices  to  DM  17  per 
ton.  The  Federal  Government  will  attempt  to 
justify  this  price  increase  as  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  proposed  investment  program  for  the 
coal  mining  industries,  which  contribution  would 
total  some  DM  316,000,000,  and  with  other  funds 
totaling  DM  2,800,000,000  by  the  middle  of  1953, 
would  develop  a  daily  production  of  450,000  tons 
of  hard  coal.  The  proposed  increase  may  not  be 
acceptable,  since  it  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Schuman  plan. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Crude  steel  production  (ingots  and  castings) 
during  May  totaled  1,154,000  metric  tons  (MT), 
with  a  daily  average  production  of  48,083,  to 
bring  both  figures  well  above  the  April  produc- 
tion, and  set  a  new  postwar  daily  production  rate. 
April  output  totaled  1,121,300  MT,  and  a  daily 
average  of  44,852  MT.    It  is  estimated  that  125,000 
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AT  of  the  total  were  produced  with  United  States 
oal  imports.  For  the  first  time  in  months,  orders 
■eceived  were  in  balance  with  outgoing  shipments, 
o  that  April  saw  no  increase  in  the  backlog  of 
lomestic  or  export  orders.  . 

Pi°-  iron  production  rose  from  856,500  Ml  in 
Ipr5  to  919,980  MT  in  May,  which  increase  is 
nainly  the  result  of  higher  imports  of  coke  from 
he  United  States.  However,  there  is  almost  negh- 
Tible  improvement  of  the  inland  situation  ot  iron 
ind  steel,  since  the  steel  barter  deals  against  Amer- 
can  coke  require  extensive  exports  of  steel  to  the 
States.  Actual  relief  can  be  expected  only  with 
tiioher  deliveries  of  German  coke  to  the  mills. 

%crap  collections  have  not  improved  materially, 
and  were  estimated  in  April  at  525,000  MT,  ot 
which  40,000  MT  were  exported.  The  German 
scrap  drive  has  developed  very  slowly  and  tangible 
results  are  not  expected  before  July.  The  iron 
industrv  will  contribute  DM  5,000,000  for  promo- 
tion of" scrap  mobilization.  This  money  will  be 
spent  for  salvaging  ships,  bridges  and  other  scrap 
projects,  and  for  wide  publication  on  scrap  col- 
lection. ,  , 

Severe  sheet  metal  shortages  are  reported  by 
the  iron,  metal  and  steel  industry.  Some  farms 
were  forced  to  dismiss  workers,  and  70  firms  intro- 
duced the  "short  week."  Only  60  percent  ot  the 
needed  metal  wares  were  delivered,  which  is  al- 
ready affecting  some  buyers,  e.  g.,  the  export  busi- 
ness of  the  chemical  industry  is  endangered  by 
insufficient  metal  packing  material. 

The  production  of  aluminum  increased  to  6,000 
tons,  and  the  production  of  copper  and  zinc  re- 
mained about  the  same.  Lead  production  showed 
a  slight  decrease,  however,  clue  to  the  insufficient 
supply  of  ores  and  scrap,  and  it  is  expected  that 
two  smelters  will  close  down  soon. 

Copper  scrap  as  well  as  ores  are  in  short  supply. 
The  copper  smelters  can  maintain  the  present  level 
of  production  only  by  accepting  more  processing 
contracts  for  foreign  accounts.  Processing  con- 
tracts a  year  ago  averaged  2,500  tons  monthly,  but 
now  run  3,000  to  3,500  tons  monthly.  The  coal 
allocation,  although  slightly  increased,  is  insuffi- 
cient and  some  United  States  coal  has  been  im- 
ported. Average  stocks  are  14  to  16  days'  supply- 
half  normal  stocks. 

Chemicals 

Although  the  May  coal  allocation  was  reduced 
to  248,000  tons  from  282,000  tons  in  April,  over-all 
production  has  been  maintained  at  about  the 
previous  level.  The  smaller  coal  allocation  is 
partially  alleviated  by  imports,  barter  deals  and 
use  of  more  low  grade  fuels.  There  was  adequate 
hydroelectric  power  in  Bavaria  for  the  chemical 
plants,  but  the  shortage  of  coal  cut  the  produc- 
tion of  calcium-carbide  and  calcium-cyanamide. 
Due  to  curtailed  imports  of  phosphate  rock  from 
North  Africa,  two  major  superphosphate  firms 
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were  forced  to  close  down.  The  French  agreed  to 
ship  40,000  tons  of  phosphate  before  the  end  ot 
June,  however,  and  it  was  hoped  trade  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  would  soon  bring  increased  imports. 
Current  potash  production,  only  two  percent 
below  the  1938  output,  totaled  986,000  tons  for  the 
German  fiscal  year  just  ended,  a  20  percent  in- 
crease. A  further  20  percent  boost  m  output  is 
planned  for  the  coming  year.  _ 

The  cement  industry  continued  to  complain  dur- 
ing May  of  coal  shortages,  which  caused  many 
plants  to  continue  at  40  to  50  percent  operation. 
Plants  with  a  large  export  business,  however,  are 
getting  United  States  coal  from  their  dollar  earn- 
ings to  permit  full  operation. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  began  to  curtail 
operations  in  May.  Many  weavers  operated  five 
days  per  week  instead  of  the  customary  six  clays, 
due  to  serious  decline  in  domestic  sales  without  any 
increase  in  exports.  The  trend,  it  was  feared, 
might  worsen  during  June  and  July.  This  comes 
at  a  time  when  raw  cotton  is  becoming  scarce,  and 
perhaps  many  plants  will  be  forced  to  curtail 
operations,  anyway,  before  the  new  United  States 
cotton  crop  is  available  this  fall.  Raw  cotton 
stocks  are  now  about  2i/2  months,  with  4-5  months 
yarn  stocks  on  hand  at  the  spinners  and  weavers. 
In  view  of  this  situation,  an  increased  interest  is 
being  taken  in  exports  of  cotton  textiles. 

The  tanning,  shoe  and  leather  goods  industries 
continued  curtailment  in  May  due  to  declining  do- 
mestic sales  and  despite  price  reductions.  Many 
firms  reported  difficulties  from  a  shortage  of  oper- 
ating capital  which  is  aggravated  by  the  drop  in 
sales.  Loans  from  banks  or  the  government  have 
been  requested  to  tide  over  this  period. 

Rail  Traffic  Developments 

The  month  of  May  with  its  many  holidays 
brought  a  drop  in  freight  car  demands  on  the  fed- 
eral railroads.  Consequently  the  critical  freight 
car  situation  improved  considerably  and  the  fed- 
eral Railroad  System  was  able  to  return  2,000 
freight  cars  hired  from  France  and  1,000  rented 
from  Belgium.  In  spite  of  this  momentary  im- 
provement, the  outlook  for  the  harvest  remains  un- 
favorable. The  stock  of  serviceable  freight  cars 
now  is  247,000,  but  a  minimum  of  270,000  will  be 
required  in  the  fall  and  no  orders  for  new  construc- 
tion have  yet  been  placed. 

The  100,000  common  wagon  park  between  the 
German  railroads  and  the  French  railroads 
(SNCF)  became  operative  on  May  1.  The  com- 
mon car  office  opened  in  Paris  on  that  date  is 
headed  jointly  by  one  German  and  one  French 
rail  official.  The  additional  marking  on  the  cars 
belonging  to  the  common  pool  will  consist  of  the 
word  "EUROP,"  which  will  strongly  underline 
the  intention  of  the  French  and  German  railroads 
that  this  pool  is  intended  as  a  forerunner  ot  a 
single  European  car  park. 
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Finance 

Combined  federal  and  state  fiscal  operations 
yielded  a  surplus  of  DM  454,800,000  for  the  last 
quarter  (January-March)  of  the  1950-51  German 
fiscal  year.  The  over-all  deficit  of  DM  1,015,- 
300,000  resulted  from  the  deficits  incurred  in  the 
first  three  quarters:  April-June  1950,  DM  993,- 
300,000;  July-September  1950,  DM  93,400,000; 
October-December  1950,  DM  383,400,000;  and 
January-March  1951,  DM  454,300,000. 

Since  currency  reform  (June  20,  1948),  the  ex- 
penditure pattern  has  shown  the  greatest  spending 
during  the  April-June  quarter,  with  a  decrease 
during  the  October-December  and  January- 
March  quarters  to  a  low  in  the  July-September 
quarter.  Thus,  the  seemingly  favorable  develop- 
ment of  a  surplus  in  January-March  1951  stemmed 
primarily  from  seasonal  factors  affecting  both 
revenues  and  expenditures.  Expenditures  other 
than  occupation  and  related  costs  were  DM  352,- 
000,000  lower  than  in  the  preceding  quarter. 

Kevenues  reached  record  heights  for  January- 
March  1951.  Most  of  the  increase  over  the  previous 
quarter  resulted  chiefly  from  the  many  annual  tax 
accounts  collected  in  January,  and  also  from  the 
increasing  general  revenue  trend,  especially  in  the 
turnover  and  income  taxes.  Much  of  the  profits 
of  the  July-November  period  of  business  expan- 
sion was  reflected  in  January-March  income  tax 
collections. 

Another  factor  affecting  this  surplus  was  the 
fact  that  the  increase  in  occupation  costs  and  re- 
lated expenditures  was  less  than  expected.  These 
expenditures  increased  by  only  DM  122,600,000 
over  the  previous  quarter  to  reach  DM  1,181,800,- 
000,  which  is  approximately  DM  400,000,000  below 
estimated  cash  requirements  of  the  various  admin- 
istrative services.  As  the  1951-52  budget  calls  for 
greatly  increased  occupation  costs,  substantial  defi- 
cits can  be  expected  in  the  near  future  if  these  costs 
are  accurately  estimated  at  their  high  level  and 
unless  federal  and  state  revenues  are  increased  or 
sources  extended. 


Labor 

The  downward  movement  of  unemployment, 
which  had  slackened  appreciably  during  the  first 
part  of  May  (down  9,700),  regained  momentum 
during  the  latter  half  when  unemployment 
dropped  by  49,500  for  a  monthly  decrease  of 
59,200.  Since  mid-January  1951,  unemployment 
has  declined  by  524,000,  thus  compensating  for  77 
percent  of  the  winter  increase. 

As  of  the  end  of  May  1951,  registered  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Federal  Eepublic  had  been  reduced  to 
1,386,900,  or  somewhat  less  than  in  mid- August 
1950.  In  terms  of  the  estimated  wage-  and  salary- 
earning  labor  force,  the  unemployment  rate  has 
dropped  to  8.7  percent  as  against  9.1  percent  in 
April  1951  and  10.9  percent  in  May  1950. 


The  improvement  in  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion continues  to  be  most  evident  in  the  agricul- 
tural states  which  were  most  severely  affected  last 
winter  by  seasonal  influences.  The  three  major 
farm  states,  which  have  61  percent  of  total  unem- 
ployment, accounted  for  72  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployment drop  during  the  latter  half  of  May  1951. 

On  the  whole,  the  employment  situation  con- 
tinued to  be  favorable  with  higher  employment  in 
building  and  construction,  manufacturing  in- 
dustries taken  as  a  group,  agriculture,  and  in  trade 
and  commerce.  Estimated  employment  of  wage 
and  salary  earners,  climbing  slightly  above  the 
14,500,000  mark,  achieved  another  new  peacetime 
high  for  the  federal  area. 

Seasonal  causes,  especially  expanding  activity  in 
building  and  agriculture,  remain  the  chief  factors 
in  the  employment  rise.  The  increase  in  building 
employment,  however,  was  significantly  less  in 
May  than  in  April  1951  due  perhaps  to  the  interim 
which  usually  prevails  between  the  completion  of 
construction  begun  the  year  before  and  new  build- 
ing. The  effect  of  difficulties  in  financing,  espe- 
cially of  housing,  cannot  yet  be  clearly  determined. 
However,  employment  in  the  building  industry 
now  stands  at  the  level  of  about  midsummer  1950. 

Manufacturing  employment  also  attained  a  new 
postwar  record  in  May  with  the  increase  coming 
almost  exclusively,  as  in  April,  from  the  capital 
goods  industries,  almost  all  of  which  increased 
their  staffs.  Automobile  plants,  which  had  had 
to  curtail  working  time  due  to  raw  material  short- 
ages, resumed  more  normal  schedules. 

Prices 

During  April  the  sharp  rate  of  increase  in  recent 
months  of  the  three  major  price  indexes  slowed 
noticeably.  The  basic  materials  price  index  ac- 
tually showed  a  drop  of  one  point  from  251  to 
250  percent  of  1938,  which  is  the  first  decline  since 
April  1950.  The  index  of  industrial  producer 
prices  continued  earlier  increases,  but  at  a  much 
slower  rate  ( + 1.8  percent) ,  to  reach  222  percent. 

The  only  decline  in  the  index  was  in  the  group 
"iron,  steel  and  non-ferrous  metals,  including  cast- 
ings" due  to  a  decrease  in  the  "non-ferrous  metals." 
The  most  important  rise  was  in  "chemicals, 
plastics,  rubber  and  asbestos,"  while  the  upward 
trend  in  "sawmills,  woodworking,  paper  and 
printing"  continued — caused  by  rising  pulp  and 
paper  prices.  The  consumer  price  index  went  up 
by  1.5  percent  to  reach  163  percent  of  1938.  All 
the  items  with  exception  of  rent  increased  slightly. 

Berlin 

In  April,  with  one  more  working  day  than 
March,  the  value  of  industrial  deliveries  totalled 
DM  210,300,000  (excluding  building  industry) ,  a 
slight  increase  over  the  previous  month,  and  a  new 
post-blockade    record.    The    largest    percentage 
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rains,  as  compared  with  March,  were  recorded  in 
ine  mechanics  and  optics,  chemicals  and  ph&rma-, 
;euticals,  and  structural  engineering. 

Industrial  employment,  which  in  March  had 
ilso  reached  its  highest  level  since  the  end  ot  the 
)lockade,  increased  somewhat  during  April,  reach- 
n<*  almost  160,000.  Total  employment  during 
Vlay  increased  by  4,200,  due  chiefly  to  new  hirings 
mder  the  Work  Relief  Program.  The  number  ot 
rainfully  occupied  totaled  887,900  at  the  end  of 
Vlay  The  registered  labor  force  increased  by  less 
Sat  1,000 ;  during  the  second  half  of  the  month, 
t  showed  a  slight  decline  for  the  first  time  this 
pear.  Unemployment  was  286,700,  a  decrease  of 
5,300  below  April.  • 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1951,  Berlin's  dehcit 
in  current  commodity  trade  with  Western  Ger- 
many and  foreign  countries  amounted  to  an  esti- 
mated DM  519,200,000.  Since  exports  to  foreign 
countries  (DM  64,300,000)  were  approximately 
balanced  with  imports  from  such  areas  (DM 
60,300,000) ,  the  deficit  arose  in  trade  with  Western 
Germany.  For  the  comparable  period  of  1950, 
the  deficit  was  about  DM  406,000,000,  but  since  the 
1950  total  trade  volume  was  substantially  smaller, 
the  relative  position  of  the  city  has  improved. 


I.G.  Farben  Invites  Shareholders 
To  Declare  Stocks 

[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
3  that  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany  has  invited  I.G.  Farben  shareholders  to 
declare  their  shares.  This  step  is  part  of  the  re- 
organization and  dispersal  program  of  I.G.  Far- 
benindustrie  A.  G.  and  prepares  for  the  allocation 
to  shareholders  of  stock  in  the  successor  companies. 

The  procedure  by  which  shareholders  may  make 
their  declaration  is  as  follows : 

(a)  Declaration  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  prin- 
cipal banks  in  Western  Germany,  or  by  writing  to  the 
Tripartite  I  G.  Farben  Control  Group,  Shareholders  Reg- 
istration Department,  Mainzer  Landstrasse  28,  Frank- 
furt/Main, Germany.  In  the  latter  instance,  a  sell- 
addressed  return  envelope  should  be  enclosed. 

(b)  These  forms  are  to  be  completed  and  returned  in 
duplicate  to  the  above  mentioned  Registration  Department. 

(c)  The  time  limit  for  registration  is  four  months  be- 
ginning July  3,  1951,  for  shareholders  with  domicde,  head 
office  or  administrative  office  in  Western  Germany  (in- 
cluding Western  Berlin),  or  six  months  from  the  same 
date  for  shareholders  whose  domicile  or  office  is  outside 
Western  Germany  or  Western  Berlin. 

Shareholders  are  advised  that  those  who  do  not 
register  their  securities  in  accordance  with  the 
above  procedure  run  the  risk  of  receiving  com- 
pensation other  than  an  allocation  of  the  stocks 
of  the  new  companies  formed  from  out  of  the 
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Farben  complex.  On  the  other  hand,  shareholders 
will  not  be  subject  to  legal  proceedings  with  re- 
spect to  any  violation  of  article  3  of  Allied  High 
Commission  Law  No.  35  and  related  legislation 
(forbidding  all  transactions  connected  with  the 
shares  of  I.G.  Farben)  which  might  come  to  light 
from  the  filing  of  the  registration  form  provided 
that  such  violations  occurred  before  July  3,  1951. 


President  Points  out  Financial  Crisis 
In  Palestine  Refugee  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  July  27] 

The  President  sent  identical  letters  on  July  £7 
to  Kenneth  McKellar,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
Clarence  Cannon,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Mi  dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  critical  situation  which  now  exists  with 
respect  to  the  financing  of  the  Palestine  Refugee 
Program  of  the  United  Nations.  This  program  of 
relief  to  Arab  refugees  displaced  from  Palestine 
was  carried  on  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  through 
contributions  from  participating  countries,  in- 
cluding a  contribution  from  the  United  States  ot 
$25,450,000.  The  Mutual  Security  Program  now 
before  the  Congress  includes  a  request  of  $50,000,- 
000  for  the  United  States  contribution  to  this 
program  in  the  fiscal  year  1952. 

In  the  July  Joint  Resolution  making  temporary 
appropriations,  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
Palestine  Refugee  Program.  The  program  was 
carried  forward  during  July,  however,  through 
the  use  of  existing  stocks  and  funds  from  other 
sources.  Available  resources  are  now  nearly 
exhausted. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  tension  m  the 
Near  East  is  the  miserable  state  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine.  A 
major  step  forward  was  recently  made  when  the 
Arab  League  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  massive 
program  of  resettlement  of  Palestinian  refugees 
in  the  Arab  States.  Grave  damage  to  this  pro- 
gram is  likely  to  result  if  the  present  aid  program 
collapses  because  of  a  temporary  shortage  of  funds. 
I  therefore  urgently  request  that  the  pending 
continuing  resolution  provide  $2,000,000  for  the 
month  of  August  and  $3,000,000  for  the  month 
of  September.  Such  a  contribution  is  essential  to 
prevent  the  starvation  of  many  refugees  and  to 
avoid  a  deterioration  in  the  present  critical  situa- 
tion in  the  Near  East. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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Export- Import  Bank  To  Assist 
in  Philippine  Rehabilitation 

[Released  by  Export-Import  Bank  July  31] 

The  imminent  departure  of  a  four-man  delega- 
tion to  the  Philippines  was  announced  on  July  31 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Lynn  U.  Stambaugh,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Bank,  will  head  the  group.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  Edward  S.  Lynch,  Eco- 
nomic Adviser,  Victor  F.  Hasenoehrl,  Financial 
Specialist,  and  Winter  K.  Graves,  Engineer,  all 
members  of  the  regular  staff  of  the  Bank. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  representatives  are 
going  to  Manila  on  the  invitation  of  the  Philippine 
Government  to  assist  that  Government  in  iden- 
tifying productive  projects,  which  will  contribute 
to  economic  development  in  the  islands  and  to  the 
stability  and  productivity  of  the  economy  of  the 
Philippines,  and  may  thus  be  eligible  for  consid- 
eration for  financing  by  the  Bank. 

The  Export- Import  Bank  representatives,  who 
will  arrive  in  Manila  on  August  3d,  will  work 
with  representatives  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  now  in  the  Philippines.  This 
Eca- Export-Import  Bank  group  will  assist  the 
Philippine  Government  in  its  plans  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  development  of  the  Philippine 
economy  as  a  follow-up  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Bell  Mission  sent  to  the  Philippines 
last  year  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  problem 
of  financial  and  economic  rehabilitation. 


Payment  on  Mexican  Lend-Lease 
Obligation  Complied  With  Instruction 

[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

During  the  past  few  days,  various  reports  have 
appeared  in  the  press  concerning  an  alleged  trans- 
ferral  of  1  million  dollars  from  Mexico  to  a 
New  York  City  bank  by  Ambassador  William 
O'Dwyer.  Some  of  these  reports  have  created  the 
unfortunate  impression  that  the  transaction  was 
extraordinary  and  even  irregular.  These  reports 
have  absolutely  no  basis  in  fact. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  what 
actually  transpired : 

On  March  3,  1951,  the  Government  of  Mexico 
delivered  to  the  Embassy  in  Mexico  City  a  dollar 
draft  in  the  amount  of  1  million  dollars  drawn  on 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  city  of  New  York,  as  an 
installment  payment  on  its  lend-lease  obligation 
to  the  United  States.  The  draft  was  made  out  to 
William  O'Dwyer,  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  his  official  capacity.  This 
draft  was  returned  to  the  Mexican  Government  in 
exchange  for  a  check  in  the  amount  of  the  peso 
equivalent  of  1  million  dollars,  this  Government 


having  previously  exercised  its  option  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lend-lease  settlement  agreement  to 
accept  payment  in  local  currency  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  operating  expenses  in  Mexico.  This 
check  was  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  Mexico  City 
Branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
The  transaction  was  carried  out  by  the  Embassy 
in  Mexico  City  with  the  full  knowledge  and  in 
accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Department 
of  State.  In  no  way  did  it  deviate  from  accepted 
practices  in  such  cases. 


U.S.  Nominees  For  Panel  of 
Conciliators  Under  Brussels 
Intercustodial  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  July  29] 

The  United  States  has  nominated  three  candi- 
dates for  the  Panel  of  Conciliators  to  be  set  up 
under  the  Agreement  Relating  to  the  Resolution 
of  Conflicting  Claims  to  German  Enemy  Assets, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Brussels  intercustodial 
agreement.  The  United  States  nominees  are  Ar- 
thur B.  Koontz,  well-known  attorney  of  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. ;  Malcolm  S.  Mason,  formerly  General 
Counsel  of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property ;  and  Owen 
J.  Roberts,  formerly  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Article  35  of  the  Brussels  intercustodial  agree- 
ment, which  has  been  signed  by  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  which  went  into  effect  Jan- 
uary 24,  1951  (Department  of  State  press  release 
No.  93  of  February  6,  1951),  provides  that  each 
signatory  party  may  nominate  not  more  than  three 
candidates  for  election  to  the  Panel  of  Concilia- 
tors. Article  35  further  provides  that  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  shall  elect  from  the  candidates 
seven  conciliators,  who  shall  constitute  the  panel. 
However,  not  more  than  two  nationals  of  the  same 
country  may  be  elected  to  the  panel. 

Article  37  of  the  Brussels  intercustodial  agree- 
ment provides  that  in  the  event  a  dispute  between 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  is  not  resolved  within 
a  reasonable  time,  a  party  may  request  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conciliator  from  the  panel  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  The  solution  formulated  by 
the  conciliator  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the 
parties  concerned. 

The  types  of  claims  covered  by  the  Brussels 
intercustodial  agreement  are  those  where  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  of  two  countries  both  claim 
the  same  German  external  asset  or  where  an  Alien 
Property  Custodian  claims  that  certain  property 
is  a  German  external  asset  and  a  national  of  a 
friendly  country  claims  the  property  is  owned  by 
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m  beneficially  through  an  intermediate  corpora- 
m.  With  regard  to  this  latter  type  of  case,  the 
apartment  of  State  refers  to  Department  of  State 
•ess  release  No.  93  of  February  6,  1951,  which 
quests  American  claimants  who  have  interests 
property  falling  under  the  agreement  or  m 
her  property  in  Allied  or  neutral  countries  which 
is  been  seized  or  blocked  as  enemy  property  to 
hmit  information  to  the  Department  of  State 
i  the  basis  of  which  the  Department  may  take 
;tion  to  protect  their  interests. 


se  of  Individuals  and  Companies 
y  VOA 

etter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Barrett 
i  Representative  John  J.  Rooney x 

July  25, 1951. 

Dear  Congressman  Rooney  :  In  fairness  to  the 
idividuals  and  the  companies  concerned,  I  think 
ie  record  should  be  set  straight  on  the  use  of 
utside  radio  commentators,  writers,  and  private 
arporations  in  the  United  States  International 
nformation  and  Educational  Exchange  Program. 

As  you  well  know,  it  has  continually  been  sug- 
ested  by  many  individuals,  including  Members  of 
oth  parties  in  Congress,  that  this  program  should 
tilize  as  fully  as  possible  the  best  professional 
alent  obtainable.  It  has  also  been  emphasized 
hat  we  should  utilize  fully  services  and  facilities 
f  private  American  agencies.  In  fact,  Public  Law 
02,  the  basic  legislation  for  this  program,  calls 
ipon  the  Secretary  of  State  "to  utilize,  to  the  maxi- 
aum  extent  practicable,  the  services  and  facilities 
.f  private  agencies,  including  existing  American 
iress,  publishing,  radio,  motion  picture,  and  other 
gencies,  through  contractual  arrangements  or 
itherwise.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
secretary  shall  encourage  participation  in  carry- 
ng  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  by  the  maximum 
lumber  of  different  private  agencies  in  each  field 
insistent  with  the  present  or  potential  market  for 
heir  services  in  each  country." 

Naturally,  the  Department  of  State  has  tried 
;o  comply  with  these  very  sensible  and  construc- 
ive  suggestions  and  instructions.  As  one  part  of 
;his  program,  we  have  utilized  the  part-time  serv- 
.ces  of  well-known  American  radio  commentators 
in  reaching  our  world-wide  English-language 
ludience  and  in  reaching  audiences  in  other  lan- 
guages. Such  commentators  have  been  extremely 
generous  in  doing  this  work  at  nominal  rates  far 
below  the  pay  scale  -they  normally  receive.  I 
hardly  need  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  gross  injustice 
for  anyone  to  imply  that  a  distinguished  American 


1  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec,  July  25,  1951,  p.  9038. 
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radio  commentator  could  be  swayed  to  change  his 
views  in  any  respect  because  he  received  a  nominal 
fee  of  $50  to  undertake  a  special  broadcast  for  the 
Voice  of  America.  On  the  contrary,  these  men 
deserve  very  sincere  thanks  from  the  Nation  for 
doing  this  work  at  fees  substantially  below  those 
they  can  command  elsewhere. 


U.S.,  Greece  Sign  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation 

[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Greece  was 
signed  on  August  3  at  Athens.  Ambassador  John 
E.  Peurifoy  signed  for  this  Government,  and 
Premier  Venizelos  signed  for  Greece.  The  treaty 
must  be  ratified  by  both  Governments  before  it 
will  become  effective. 

This  treaty  marks  a  significant  forward  step  in 
the  close  treaty  relations  which  have  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Greece  for  over  a 
century.  It  is  the  second  treaty  of  this  general 
type  to  be  concluded  by  the  two  Governments,  the 
first  being  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion of  1837,  which  was  in  force  until  1921.  The 
new  treaty  reestablishes,  for  the  first  time  since 
1921,  a  comprehensive  formal  basis  for  the  conduct 
of  general  economic  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Since  the  termination  of  the  earlier 
treaty,  economic  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  has  been  governed  mainly  by  provisional 
commercial  arrangements  and  by  a  short  estab- 
lishment convention  signed  in  1936.  These  agree- 
ments, however,  were  essentially  interim  measures 
intended  to  be  replaced  by  a  comprehensive  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation.  Years 
of  war  and  international  crisis  intervened,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  not  until  last  summer  that  the 
actual  negotiations,  successfully  completed  today, 
could  be  undertaken. 

The  new  treaty  establishes  a  set  of  advanced 
principles  to  govern  basic  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Greece  and  to  serve 
as  a  practical  means  of  directing  the  future  devel- 
opment of  those  relations  along  mutually  bene- 
ficial lines.  The  treaty  contains  28  articles  and 
deals  in  considerable  detail  with  a  wide  range  of 
subject  matter.  In  general,  it  covers  the  same 
ground  as  other  treaties  of  this  kind  concluded  by 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  and  covers  it  in 
much  the  same  way.  In  brief,  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  fall  into  seven  broad  categories:  (1)  entry 
of  persons,  travel,  and  residence;  (2)  basic  per- 
sonal freedoms  (3)  guarantees  for  property 
rights;  (4)  the  control  and  conduct  of  business 
enterprises;  (5)  exchange  restrictions ;  (6)  the 
exchange  of  goods;  and  (7)  navigation. 
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U.S.  Participation  in  the  United  Nations 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 


[Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  July  26] 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the  United. 
Nations  Participation  Act,  a  report  on  our  partici- 
pation in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  during 
1950. 

It  is  a  record  of  decision  and  action  in  the  face 
of  danger  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  record  of  in- 
creasing efforts  to  promote  human  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  record 
of  solidarity  among  United  Nations  members 
against  aggression. 

The  struggle  of  the  United  Nations  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  1950  has  a  deep  significance 
that  reaches  beyond  the  momentary  successes  and 
reverses  recorded.  This  significance  lies  in  the 
simple  fact  that  the  United  Nations  acted  promptly 
and  resolutely,  and  with  success,  against  deliber- 
ate, treacherous,  and  well-prepared  aggression. 
The  aggressors  and  their  supporters  undoubtedly 
believed  that  the  Organization  and  its  members 
would  not  come  to  the  defense  of  Korea  with  timely 
and  effective  help.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  attack  was  to  break  down — 
through  such  a  failure — any  possibility  of  effective 
United  Nations  action  against  aggression  in  the 
future. 

As  the  world  knows,  the  United  Nations  met  the 
assault  squarely  and  without  hesitation.  In  so 
doing,  it  made  clear  that  an  aggressor  will  not  be 
allowed  to  isolate  and  destroy  his  victims  one  by 
one.  The  United  Nations  elected  to  act  now  rather 
than  to  drift  passively  once  more  down  the  fatal 

1  Included  in  Department  of  State  Publication  4178, 
United  States  Participation  in  the  United  Nations,  for 
sale  by  tbe  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Price  $1.00 
(paper)  ;  also  contained  in  H.  doc.  196,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


trail  of  failure  to  oppose  aggression  which  leads 
finally  to  total  war.  Thousands  of  men  have  there- 
fore sacrificed  their  lives  in  Korea  to  the  end  thai 
millions  may  not  lose  their  lives  in  a  world  war. 

There  is  much  to  indicate  that  the  resolute  re- 
sistance of  United  Nations  troops  has  given  pause 
to  those  aggressive  forces  which  cold-bloodedly 
brought  tragedy  to  Korea. 

In  these  great  events  the  United  States  has  taker 
a  worthy  and  responsible  part.  American  troops 
fighting  in  Korea  are  a  major  bulwark  of  the  in- 
ternational community  against  the  barbarous 
forces  that  would  debase  and  destroy  it.  American 
fighting  men  have  rarely  in  all  our  history  struct 
more  important  blows  for  human  freedom  and 
welfare.  I  am  proud — and  I  know  the  American 
people  are  proud — of  the  fight  which  our  men,  to- 
gether with  their  comrades  in  arms,  have  waged  in 
Korea. 

The  army  and  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
have  heroically  and  patiently  endured  the  brunt  oi 
the  Communist  aggression.  The  story  of  their 
unwavering  resistance  to  that  aggression  is  an 
epic  in  the  annals  of  the  struggle  of  free  men  to 
maintain  their  liberty  and  independence. 

I  should  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  gallant 
fighting  men  of  the  other  countries  who  defended 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  in  battle  during 
1950 — men  from  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada. 
France,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Fighting  units  for  Ethiopia  arrived  in  Korea 
in  early  May  1951,  and  units  from  Colombia  ar- 
rived in  early  June  1951.  Hospital  units  and  ships 
from  Denmark,  India,  Norway,  and  Sweden  also 
are  operating  in  the  Korean  area. 
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United  Nations  action  in  Korea  has  been  truly 
Elective  action.  Concrete  aid  in  the  form  of 
mibat  troops,  ships  and  planes,  field  hospitals 
rid  medical  equipment,  other  equipment,  supplies, 
rid  food  has  been  made  available  by  39  members 
f  the  United  Nations;  political  support,  by  no 
:ss  than  53  members.  These  countries  vary 
reatly  in  their  abilities  to  contribute  to  a  collec- 
ve  military  operation  such  as  that  in  Korea, 
lontributions  equal  in  number  and  identical  in 
ind  are  obviously  impossible.  Nevertheless  it 
mst  be  recognized  that  every  free  country,  large 
nd  small,  is  vitally— and  I  should  say  equally— 
iterested  in  world  security. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Congress  and  in  public 
Drums  on  all  phases  of  our  action  in  Korea.    Dis- 
ussion  and  honest  criticism  are  in  the  best  tradi- 
ions  of  our  people  and  are  in  fact  essential  to  the 
rorking  of  our  system  of  government.     As  on 
ther  subjects,  I  welcome  them  in  connection  with 
ur  record  in  the  United  Nations.     Throughout 
he  world,  Communist  propaganda  has  of  course 
ought  to  represent  this  country's  action  as  "im- 
lerialism"  dictated  by  material  interests.   I  do  not 
ielieve  that,  wherever  the  channels  of  opinion  are 
ree,  our  basic  purposes  will  be  misunderstood. 
)ur  action  in  the  Korean  crisis  was  not  dictated 
>y  any  American  material  interest  there.     We 
[either  sought  nor  do  we  seek  any  special  position 
ir  privilege  in  Korea.    Our  action  in  the  crisis 
pas  motivated  by  our  deep  conviction  of  the  im- 
lortance  of  preventing  a  breakdown  of  the  inter- 
lational  security  system  and  of  the  principles  of 
he  Charter.     I  was  convinced  then,  and  I  am 
:onvinced  now,  that  to  have  ignored  the  appeal  of 
£orea  for  aid,  to  have  stood  aside  from  the  assault 
lpon  the  Charter,  would  have  meant  the  end  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  as  a  shield  against  aggression.    It 
night  have  meant  the  end  of  any  possibility  that 
collective  security  could  be  made  to  work. 

Under  the  Charter,  the  United  Nations  must 
ifford  protection  against  aggression,  whether  com- 
nitted  by  big  countries  or  by  small  countries.  Just 
is  the  United  Nations  branded  as  aggression  the 
original  assault  by  the  North  Korean  Communist 
regime,  so  it  has  branded  as  aggression  the  later 
intervention  by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
md  its  attack  upon  United  Nations  forces.  There 
ire  not  two  laws,  one  for  small  and  one  for  large 
countries.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  United 
Nations  could  ever  operate  under  such  a  double 
standard.  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  the 
United  Nations  has  acted  blindly,  without  care- 
fully considering  the  effects  of  its  measures.  In 
fact  the  record  shows  a  most  careful  concern  by 
the  great  majority  of  members,  including  this 
country,  to  avoid  extension  of  the  conflict  and  to 
preserve  unity  while  maintaining  our  objective  of 
resisting  aggression. 

While  our  primary  and  immediate  task  has  been 
defense  against  aggression  and  the  creation  of 
collective  measures  for  accomplishing  this  more 
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effectively,  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  objective 
of  creating  an  international  security  system  based 
upon  the  reduction  and  control  of  armaments.  In 
my  statement  to  the  General  Assembly  on  October 
24, 1950, 1  made  clear  our  continued  determination 
to  work  toward  this  goal  in  every  practicable  way. 
The  aggression  against  the  United  Nations  has 
brought  home  to  all  peoples  the  imperative  need 
for  developing  more  effective  means  to  deal  with 
aggression  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Korean  case  has  demonstrated  that 
the  United  Nations  can  act  effectively  against 
aggression  through  recommendations  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  or  the  General  Assembly,  if  the 
Security  Council  is  paralyzed  by  the  veto.  But  in 
Korea  the  participating  nations  had  to  improvise 
their  measures  from  the  ground  up. 

It  was  to  meet  this  need  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  launched  at  the  beginning  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  September  1950  the  proposals  which 
were  developed  into  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Eesolu- 
tion.    Mr.  Acheson  said : 

"The  world  waits  to  see  whether  we  can  build 
on  the  start  we  have  made.  The  United  Nations 
must  move  forward  energetically  to  develop  a  more 
adequate  system  of  collective  security.  If  it  does 
not  move  forward,  it  will  move  back. 

"...  The  General  Assembly  can  and  should 
organize  itself  to  discharge  its  responsibility 
promptly  and  decisively  if  the  Security  Council  is 
prevented  from  acting." 

This  resolution  can  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  development  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  collective 
action  to  maintain  peace  and  put  down  aggres- 
sion. We  place  great  hope  in  the  program  pro- 
jected by  this  resolution,  particularly  the  provi- 
sions relative  to  the  maintenance  by  members  of 
the  United  Nations  of  armed  forces  for  possible 
service  as  United  Nations  units,  and  the  Collective 
Measures  Committee  set  up  to  study  and  report 
on  possible  methods  of  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening international  peace  and  security.  _  We  shall 
give  our  full  support  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  program  and  to  the  work  of  this  Committee 
in  developing  them. 

Despite  the  emphasis  which  the  United  Nations 
has  been  compelled  to  give  during  the  last  year  to 
action  to  meet  aggression,  it  has  intensified  rather 
than  slackened  its  various  activities  to  promote 
human  progress  in  attainment  of  other  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  Charter. 

One  of  the  fundamental  human  aspirations  is 
the  desire  to  control  one's  own  destiny  or,  phrased 
in  another  way,  to  exercise  the  rights  of  self- 
government  or  independence.  The  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  which  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  Charter 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  non-self- 
governing  people  made  notable  progress  during 
the  past  year.  The  United  States  has  contributed 
fully  to  these  efforts. 
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The  United  Nations  has  intensified  its  efforts  to 
combat  the  perennial  enemies  of  mankind — hun- 
ger, disease,  and  ignorance.  Through  many  chan- 
nels and  in  numerous  programs,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  specialized  agencies  have  furthered 
the  basic  goal  of  "the  creation  of  conditions  of  sta- 
bility and  well  being  which  are  necessary  for  peace- 
ful and  friendly  relations  among  nations."  Of 
particular  significance  this  past  year  was  the  in- 
auguration of  an  expanded  program  of  technical 
assistance  for  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries.  Some  56  countries  of  the  free 
world  have  participated  by  making  contributions, 
and  48  countries  have  initiated  programs  designed 
to  use  the  facilities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies  in  the  development  of  their 
own  human  and  material  resources  and  in  raising 
their  standards  of  living.  The  United  States  has 
actively  supported  these  activities  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

The  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  United 
Nations  manifested  in  1950  were  those  of  a  human 
endeavor  which  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Despite 
centuries  of  effort,  nations  have  only  recently  been 
able  to  cooperate  effectively  on  a  world-wide  scale 
to  achieve  security  and  their  other  common  pur- 
poses. In  our  limited  experience  we  have  met  with 
many  difficulties  and  reverses  and  will  meet  more 
in  the  future.  But  we  have  also  achieved  tangible 
success,  and  this  success  gives  ground  for  hope 
that  we  are  moving  ahead  on  the  right  track.  It  is 
essential  for  all  of  us  to  understand  that  a  stable 
peace  can  be  achieved  only  through  long,  hard 
work  and  sacrifice.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
this  country  and  of  practically  all  countries  realize 
that  the  goal  of  peace  is  worth  this  work  and  this 
sacrifice. 

Under  the  stress  of  events  in  1950  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  did  not,  of  course,  always 
see  completely  eye  to  eye.  Nevertheless  as  loyal 
members  the  great  majority  strove  to  accommodate 
their  views  and  action  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
in  the  interest  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations.  No  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  wisdom. 
Even  among  peoples  sincerely  devoted  to  United 
Nations  principles — the  overwhelming  majority — 
there  are  bound  to  be  differences  concerning  the 
best  methods  of  putting  these  principles  into  effect. 
When  we  attempt  honestly  and  frankly  to  work 
out  these  differences  in  the  common  interest,  no 
one  nation  can  expect  to  have  its  way  completely. 
But  decisions  that  are  the  result  of  discussions  by 
many  countries  have  a  moral  and  political  force 
in  the  international  community  which  unilateral 
decisions  seldom  have. 

Two  years  ago  I  said  that  the  first  point  of  our 
four-point  foreign-policy  program  would  be  "to 
give  unfaltering  support  to  the  United  Nations 
and  related  agencies"  and  "to  continue  to  search 
for  ways  to  strengthen  their  authority  and  increase 
their  effectiveness." 

The  record  of  our  participation  in  1950,  set  forth 


in  the  following  pages,  shows  that  we  have  not 
faltered  in  our  support.  I  know  the  American 
people  are  determined  to  persevere  in  this  course. 

The  White  House, 

July  £6,  1951. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Agent  General  of  UNKRA  To  Study 
Conditions  in  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.N.  Department  of  Public 
Information  July  18] 

J.  Donald  Kingsley,  agent  general  of  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  will  ar- 
rive in  Pusan  next  week.  He  will  be  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  senior  advisers,  Joel  Fisher  and 
Donald  Pryor.  Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  deputy  agent 
general,  is  going  to  Tokyo  on  Saturday,  21  July,  to 
meet  Mr.  Kingsley.  It  is  expected  that  the  party 
will  arrive  in  Pusan  on  Tuesday,  24  July. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  visit  is  to  enable 
him  to  study  conditions  in  Korea  at  first  hand 
and  to  discuss  fully  with  the  Republic  of  Korea 
the  plans  for  future  work  of  Unkra. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  will  meet  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  and  all  ministers 
concerned  with  the  reconstruction  schemes.  He 
will  also  consult  with  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  and  coordinate  plans  of  Unkra  with  the 
military  authorities  and,  in  particular,  with  the 
United  Nations  Civil  Assistance  Command 
(Uncac),  who  are  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  of  relief 
and  short-term  economic  aid. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  provisional  plans  include  visits 
to  hospitals  and  other  institutions  in  the  Pusan 
area  as  well  as  visits  to  Taegu  and  Seoul.  It  is 
also  hoped  to  arrange,  while  Mr.  Kingsley  is  in 
Pusan,  for  the  formal  opening  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Korean  Reconstruction  Agency's  new  offices 
in  the  center  of  the  city. 


Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand  has   transmitted   communiques    regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
ment numbers :  S/2228,  July  3 ;  S/2229,  July  5 
S/2230,  July  6 ;  S/2237,  July  10 ;  S/2240,  July  11 
S/2243,  July  12 ;  S/2244,  July  13 ;  S/2248,  July  16 
S/2249,  July  17 ;  S/2251,  July  18 ;  S/2257,  July  23. 
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leports  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


rWENTY-THIRD  REPORT 

?OR  THE  PERIOD  JUNE  1-15,  1951 » 

J.N.  doc.  S/2246  Transmitted  July  16,  1951 

I  herewith  submit  report  no.  23  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the 
period  1-15  June,  inclusive.  United  Nations 
Command  Communiques  numbers  901-915  pro- 
ride  detailed  accounts  of  these  operations. 

Depleted  by  losses  suffered  in  the  preceding 
period  which  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  casu- 
alties and  12,000  prisoners,  the  enemy  continued 
a  slow  withdrawal  under  continued  United  Na- 
tions pressure.  Resistance  was  heavy  _  as  the 
United  Nations  advance  carried  into  the  immedi- 
ate approaches  of  the  critical  Kumhwa-Chorwon- 
Pyongyang  triangle,  but  by  12  June  the  enemy 
was  forced  to  relinquish  the  southern  reaches  oi 
this  area.  Relatively  heavy  fighting  took  place 
alono-  the  entire  ninety  mile  front  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Yonchon,  through  the  Hwachon  reservoir 
area,  northeast  to  Kansong.  In  various  sectors 
the  enemy  managed  a  considerable  measure  of 
organization  of  his  defenses,  to  include  semi- 
permanent fortifications  and  earthworks,  and 
employed  increasing  amounts  of  mortar,  artillery, 
and  anti-tank  fire.  Small  numbers  of  enemy 
tanks  were  sighted,  but  they  played  only  a  defen- 
sive role,  and  remained  behind  their  own  lines. 

On  the  extreme  west  flank,  enemy  activity  was 
confined  to  small-scale  patrol  contacts  with  United 

1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  on  July  16.  For  texts  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  reports  to  the  Security  Council  on  U.N.  command 
operations  in  Korea,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  7,  1950,  p.  203 ; 
Aug  28,  1950,  p.  323;  Sept.  11,  1950,  p.  403;  Oct.  2, 
1950  p  534 ;  Oct.  16,  1950,  p.  603 ;  Nov  6.,  1950,  p.  729 ; 
Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  759 ;  Jan.  8,  1951,  p.  43  ;  and  Feb.  19, 1951, 
p.  304,  respectively.  The  reports,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished' separately  as  Department  of  State  publications 
3935,  3955,  3962,  3978,  3986,  4006,  4015,  and  4108  respec- 
tively, will  appear  hereafter  only  in  the  Bulletin.  The 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  reports  appear  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1951,  p.  470 ;  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth reports  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  16,  1951,  p.  625; 
the  seventeenth  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  30,  1951, 
p.  710 ;  the  eighteenth  in  the  Bulletin  of  May  7,  1951,  p. 
755 ;  a  special  report  by  the  U.N.  Commanding  General,  in 
the  Bulletin  of  May  21,  1951,  p.  828;  the  nineteenth 
report  in  the  Bulletin  of  June  4,  1951,  p.  910 ;  the  twenti- 
eth in  the  Bulletin  of  June  11,  1951,  p.  948 ;  the  twenty- 
first  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1951,  p.  30;  and  the 
twenty-second  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  155. 
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Nations  forces  operating  over  the  Impn  River. 
In  the  west-central  zone,  enemy  forces  resisted 
stubbornly  as  United  Nations  troops  drove  across 
the  Hantan  River  toward  Chorwon  and  Kumhwa. 
The  fighting  here  passed  its  climax  from  7  to  9 
June,  and  by  11  June  United  Nations  forces  con- 
trolled both  of  these  vital  communications  centers. 
Fighting  was  intense  in  the  area  immediately 
north  of  Hwachon  from  1  to  8  June.  In  a  series 
of  stubborn  delaying  actions,  the  enemy  units 
withdrew  by  short-bounds,  clinging  tenaciously  to 
each  exploitable  terrain  feature.  However, 
United  Nations  forces  had  advanced  more  than 
ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Hwachon  by  13  June. 

Some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the  period  took 
place  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  Inje,  where 
the  United  Nations  advance  was  limited  to  about 
seven  miles.  To  the  east  of  Inje,  however,  fol- 
lowing highly  commendable  defensive  operations 
by  the  Republic  of  Korea  Capital  Division  with 
the  20th  Republic  of  Korea  Regiment  attached, 
the  enemy  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  shallow 
salient.  On  the  extreme  east  flank  he  was  driven 
back  about  six  miles. 

Although  the  enemy  has  gradually  augmented 
his  strength  in  supporting  arms — particularly  ar- 
tillery and  anti-tank  units — his  position  has  dete- 
riorated considerably  the  past  few  weeks.  His 
earlier  force  of  approximately  eighty  infantry 
divisions  has  now  declined  to  less  than  seventy,  of 
which  sixteen  were  very  seriously  depleted  in  his 
recent  abortive  offensive.  The  southern  limits  of 
his  Chorwon-Kumhwa-Pyongyang  complex  are 
now  in  United  Nations  hands,  depriving  the  enemy 
of  much  of  the  excellent  comunication  net  in  this 
area.  Behind  the  United  Nations  lines,  his  once- 
formidable  guerrilla  force  has  been  reduced  to 
about  7,000 ;  and  although  it  still  has  some  capacity 
for  harassment,  it  is  now  concerned  primarily  with 
its  own  security. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  enemy  will  relax 
his  hold  on  any  major  portion  of  North  Korea. 
In  fact,  all  signs  indicate  that  he  has  no  intentions 
of  abandoning  his  aggression  and  that  he  intends 
eventually  to  mount  further  efforts  to  expel  the 
United  Nations  Forces  from  Korea.  The  enemy 
has  probably  not  yet  been  able  to  build  up  suffi- 
cient fresh  forces  for  a  new  offensive.  In  the  past, 
this  process  has  required  a  minimum  of  three 
weeks,  and  in  the  present  instance,  should  require 
considerably  more,  due  to  the  magnitude  of  recent 
losses. 
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Front  lines  at  the  close  of  the  period  ran  gen- 
erally along  the  Imjin  River  to  Yonchon,  thence 
northeast  to  Chorwon,  eastward  through  Kumhwa 
and  Yulmok  to  the  vicinity  of  Sohwa,  and  thence 
northeast  to  a  point  eight  miles  north  of  Kansong. 

Constant  patrol  and  reconnaissance  operations 
by  United  Nations  Naval  forces  continue  to  deny 
to  the  enemy  the  use  of  Korean  waters  and  to  pre- 
vent enemy  interference  with  the  movements  of 
United  Nations  shipping  to  and  from  Korea. 

Close  air  support  of  United  Nations  ground  ele- 
ments received  strong  emphasis  from  both  United 
Nations  carrier-based  and  Marine  shore-based  air- 
craft on  all  sections  of  the  front  in  Korea.  As  a 
result  of  these  operations,  the  enemy  suffered 
severe  losses  in  men  and  materiel. 

Co-ordinated  United  Nations  surface  ship  and 
carrier-based  aircraft  interdiction  operations  were 
continued  against  enemy  main  lines  of  communi- 
cation in  northeastern  Korea  with  very  effective 
results.  The  surface  ship  phase  of  these  opera- 
tions was  concentrated  mainly  in  the  Wonsan, 
Songj in  and  Chongjin  areas.  On  the  west  coast, 
United  Nations  carrier-based  aircraft  interdiction 
operations  were  concentrated  mainly  in  the 
Pyongyang-Chinnampo-Kaesong  areas. 

During  the  period  of  this  report,  the  enemy  re- 
peatedly tried  to  interfere  with  United  Nations 
bombardment  activities  in  the  Wonsan  area  by  em- 
ploying shorebased  artillery  against  the  bombard- 
ing ships.  As  fast  as  enemy  batteries  disclosed 
their  positions  by  firing,  they  were  silenced  by 
United  Nations  Naval  gunfire.  The  sixteen-inch 
guns  of  USS  New  Jersey  were  particularly  effec- 
tive in  counter-battery. 

Active  and  effective  naval  gunfire  support  of 
United  Nations  ground  forces  was  furnished  by 
the  New  Jersey  along  the  east  coast  of  Korea  and 
by  United  Nations  cruisers  and  destroyers. 

Royal  Marines  from  a  British  cruiser  conducted 
an  effective  raid  behind  enemy  lines  on  the  west 
coast  of  Korea  in  the  Chinnampo  area.  Covered 
by  naval  gunfire  from  United  Nations  surface  ves- 
sels, the  Royal  Marines  reconnoitered  several  vil- 
lages in  the  area,  destroyed  enemy  military 
installations  and  returned  to  their  ship  without 
casualties. 

The  usual  numbers  of  drifting  mines  were 
sighted  during  the  period  of  this  report.  Float- 
ing mines  continue  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  ship- 
ping everywhere  in  the  Japan  Sea  and  in  Korea 
coastal  waters.  Check  minesweeping  operations 
continue  on  both  coasts  of  Korea,  mainly  for  the 
protection  of  ships  engaged  in  shore  bombardment. 

Troops,  equipment  and  communications  in  the 
Chorwon-Pyongyang-Kumwha  triangle  formed 
the  focal  point  of  much  of  the  United  Nations  air 
effort  as  ground  forces  approached  and  penetrated 
this  critical  area.  USAF  and  Marine  units,  with 
planes  of  the  South  African  Air  Force,  repeatedly 
attacked  targets  in  and  near  the  triangle,  decreas- 
ing considerably  the  enemy's  capability  to  resist. 


The  advancing  ground  forces  received  materia 
assistance  from  aircraft  operating  in  close  sup 
port  as  napalm,  machine-guns  and  bombs  drov 
the  enemy  from  organized  defenses.  The  clos 
integration  of  the  air  and  ground  efforts  is  re 
sponsible  for  the  conservation  of  countless  Unite* 
Nations  soldiers  whose  lives  would  be  taken  i: 
rooting  out  an  intrenched  enemy.  Despite  man 
days  of  poor  flying  weather  the  front  line  soldie 
has  received  fine  support  from  all  air  units  er 
gaged  in  the  United  Nations  operations. 

Continued  improving  radar  techniques  for  cor 
trol  of  aircraft  have  resulted  in  increased  ai 
operations  by  night  subjecting  the  enemy  to  de 
struction  of  equipment  and  harassment  as  h 
attempts  to  cloak  his  movements  in  darkness 
Medium  and  light  bombers  are  engaging  in  thi 
type  of  attack.  Fighters  and  light  bombers  ar 
attacking  by  night,  also,  utilizing  flares  fo 
illumination. 

Airfields  and  communications  targets  north  o 
the  battle  zone  received  attacks  during  the  perioc 
The  hostile  air  effort  remained  localized  in  north 
west  Korea  where  Soviet-built  jet  airplanes  en 
gaged  United  Nations  bombers  and  fighters  o] 
several  occasions.  Little  damage  was  suffered  b; 
United  Nations  aircraft,  as  the  toll  of  damage* 
and  lost  MIG-15  mounted. 

There  have  been  two  changes  in  the  air  com 
mands  of  the  United  Nations  Forces.  Lt.  Ger 
Otto  Weyland  has  replaced  Lt.  Gen.  Georg 
Stratemeyer  as  the  Senior  Air  Commander  in  th 
United  Nations  Command,  and  Major  Genera 
Everest  has  replaced  Lt.  Gen.  E.  E.  Partridge  a 
Commander  of  the  US  5th  Air  Force  operatinj 
in  Korea.  To  the  two  who  have  relinquished  thei 
commands,  Generals  Stratemeyer  and  Partridge 
high  tribute  must  be  paid  for  the  contribution  the; 
have  made  to  the  United  Nations  cause. 

Transfer  of  prisoners  of  war  interned  in  en 
closures  of  United  Nations  Prisoners  of  War  cam] 
number  one  in  the  Pusan  area  continued  and  b; 
the  end  of  May,  over  117,000  prisoners  of  war  wer 
occupying  enclosures  of  Koje-Do  island.  To  dat 
information  concerning  over  155,000  enemy  pris 
oners  of  war  has  been  forwarded  in  accordano 
with  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treat 
ment  of  prisoners  of  war,  12  August  1949. 

In  conjunction  with  the  United  Nations  drivi 
northward,  every  available  medium  of  informa 
tion  was  used  to  focus  the  attention  of  soldiers  oi 
the  significance  of  this  latest  failure  of  their  Com 
munist  leaders.  United  Nations  leaflets  and  new; 
sheets,  air-dropped  along  major  supply  and  trans 
port  routes,  and  over  key  military  centers  fron 
the  international  border  south  to  the  line  of  con 
tact,  tersely  reported  the  grim  facts  of  the  Com 
munist  squandering  of  the  lives  of  thousands  o: 
their  soldiers.  At  the  front,  these  leaflets  wen 
augmented  by  frequent  loudspeaker  broadcasts 
both  from  the  ground  and  from  aircraft,  urging 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  soldiers  to  cross  ovei 
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the  United  Nations  side.  Daily  radio  broad- 
Sts  brought  the  latest  news  to  the  Korean  people 
both  sides  of  the  battle  line,  and  relayed  to  them 
iportant  statements  by  various  delegates  to  the 
moral  Assembly,  setting  forth  United  Nations 
jjectives  and  principles,  and  discussing  United 
itions  efforts  for  world  peace. 


(VENTY-FOURTH  REPORT: 

)R  THE  PERIOD  JUNE  16-30,  1951 « 

N.  doc.  S/2265 
ansmltted  July  28,  1951. 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  24  of  the 
nited  Nations  Command  Operations  m  Korea 
>r  the  period  16  to  30  June,  inclusive.  United 
ations  Command  Communiques  numbers  16-930 
rovide  detailed  account  of  these  operations. 
On  the  last  day  of  this  period,  the  United  Na- 
ons  Command  repeatedly  broadcast  to  the  Com- 
lander-in-Chief  of  the  Communist  Forces  in  Ko- 
ja  a  proposal  that  accredited  representatives  of 
ich  command  meet  on  the  Danish  Hospital  Ship 
utlandia  off  the  coast  of  Wonsan  for  the  purpose 
f  negotiating  a  cease-fire  agreement.  No  reply 
ad  been  made  to  the  proposal  by  mid-night  of  30 
une.    The  full  text  of  the  radio  message  follows : 

As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Nations  Coin- 
mnd  I  have  been  instructed  to  communicate  to  you  the 
blowing :  I  am  informed  that  you  may  wish  a  meeting 
)  discuss  an  armistice  providing  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
ilities  and  all  acts  of  armed  forces  in  Korea,  with  ade- 
uate  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  such  armistice. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  word  from  you  that  such  a  meeting 
!  desired,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  name  my  representative. 

would  also  at  that  time  suggest  a  date  at  which  he 
ould  meet  with  your  representative.    I  propose  that  such 

meeting  could  take  place  aboard  a  Danish  Hospital  Ship 
a  Wonsan  Harbor. 

In  mid  June  counterattacking  United  Nations 
rround  forces  were  meeting  increased  resistance 
is  noted  in  the  previous  report.  As  United  Na- 
ions  forces  reached  and  occupied  their  mam  ob- 
ectives,  hostile  forces  from  organized  positions 
)pposed  advances  with  determination.  United 
Stations  patrols  ranged  forward  of  the  main  battle 
position  to  maintain  firm  contact,  but  relatively 
little  aggressive  action  has  been  undertaken  by 
Jither  side. 

I  On  the  western  part  of  the  front  from  Changdon 
;o  Kumhwa,  United  Nations  combat  patrols  found 
the  enemy  alert,  well  organized,  and  determined. 
Along  this  fifty  mile  arc,  the  enemy  appears  to 
have  achieved  a  considerable  measure  of  defensive 
organization  consisting  of  well-developed  earth- 
works and  a  well-integrated  series  of  anti-tank 
defenses  covering  the  main  approaches,  including 
elaborate  tank-traps,  roadblocks,  and  minefields. 

On  the  thirty-five  mile  portion  of  the  central 

1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  on  July  28. 
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front  extending  from  Kumhwa  to  the  vicinity  of 
Pia,  hostile  troops  clung  tenaciously  to  positions 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  United  Nations 
lines  throughout  the  period.  Contacts  were  par- 
ticularly frequent  on  a  twelve  mile  sector  from 
Kumhwa  to  Hudong.  There  the  enemy  displayed 
great  sensitivity,  stoutly  resisted  United  Nations 
probing,  and  himself  engaged  in  numerous  small- 
unit  probing  efforts  and  moderate  strength  coun- 
terattacks. Due  north  of  this  from  along  the  Kum- 
song-Changdo  axis,  sightings  reveal  that  a  rather 
extensive  hostile  buildup  is  in  progress.  Signifi- 
cant is  a  growing  network  of  dumps  and  other 
supply  installations  established  well  forward, 
many  within  five  miles  of  the  United  Nations  front 

line.  t  •   • 

A  similar  situation  prevailed  m  the  ad]oinmg 
fifteen-mile  sector  immediately  south  of  Chang- 
jaedae  and  Pia.  Although  contacts  were  less  nu- 
merous little  distance  separated  friendly  and  hos- 
tile lines.  The  enemy  frequently  probed  United 
Nations  positions  and  stoutly  resisted  all  local 
small-scale  United  Nations  attacks.  Immediately 
to  the  north,  along  the  Sangsogen-Mundung  axis, 
several  supply  installations  have  been  sighted. 

Front  lines  at  the  close  of  the  period  were  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  16  June,  except  on  the  ex- 
treme flanks  where  the  United  Nations  Forces 
advanced  about  four  miles.  Front  lines  ran  gener- 
ally northeast  of  Changdan  to  Chorwon  and 
Kumhwa,  eastward  to  Songhwangdang,  and 
northeast  to  Phoang.  _   , 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  guerrilla  activity 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  guerrilla  contacts 
in  the  Tanyang  area  of  South  Central  Korea  dur- 
ing June.  These  forces  have  been  operating  in 
larger  units  during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  their 
action  appears  to  be  uncoordinated,  both  among 
themselves  and  with  respect  to  enemy  operations 
on  the  front.  Expanded  operations  to  mark  the 
anniversary  of  the  war  failed  to  materialize  on  25 
June  although  repeatedly  called  for  in  the  North 
Korean  propaganda  broadcasts. 

In  general,  the  current  pattern  of  enemy  activity 
is  identical  with  that  which  has  preceded  previous 
major  offensives.  Vigorous  screening  action,  re- 
deployment of  assault  units,  and  logistic  build-up 
in  forward  areas  suggest  that  a  renewed  offensive 
may  be  in  prospect.  The  enemy  has  had  time  to 
effect  at  least  partial  recovery  from  his  defeat  in 
May  and  is  still  capable  of  replacing  depleted 
units  with  fresh  forces.  Prisoners  of  war  repeat- 
edly mention  plans  for  the  "Sixth  Phase  Offensive" 
bearing  out  the  above  indications. 

United  Nations  Naval  Forces  continued  to  con- 
duct the  constant  patrol  and  daily  reconnaissance 
operations  which  have  denied  to  the  enemy  the  use 
of  Korean  waters  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
and  which  have  assured  the  unrestricted  movement 
of  United  Nations  shipping  to  and  from  Korea. 
Increased  surveillance  of  enemy  boat  and  junk 
traffic  resulted  in  the  destruction  or  seizure  of 
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numerous  enemy  small  craft  on  both  coasts  of 
Korea. 

United  Nations  carrier  based  and  Marine  shore 
based  aircraft  conducted  both  close  air-support 
and  interdiction  operations  with  emphasis  on  the 
former,  exacting  a  heavy  toll  of  enemy  personnel 
and  equipment. 

Surface  units  continued  a  daily  campaign  of 
interdiction  by  Naval  gunfire  against  enemy  road 
and  rail  crossings,  tunnels,  bridges,  and  troop  and 
supply  concentrations  in  the  Wonsan,  Songjin, 
and  Chongjin  areas  with  good  results. 

During  the  period  of  this  report,  opportunities 
were  presented  for  Naval  gunfire  support  of 
United  Nations  Ground  Forces  on  the  east  coast 
of  Korea.  A  heavy  cruiser  and  destroyers  were 
assigned  to  this  mission  and  achieved  gratifying 
results. 

Check-minesweeping  operations  continued  on 
both  coasts  of  Korea,  particularly  in  the  Wonsan 
area  and  in  those  areas  where  Naval  gunfire  sup- 
port ships  were  in  operation.  Considerable  num- 
bers of  drifting  mines  were  sighted  and  destroyed 
during  this  period. 

Increased  enemy  air  activity  during  the  period 
influenced  the  United  States  Far  East  Air  Forces 
to  place  emphasis  on  counter-air  operations. 
Medium  bomber  daylight  effort  was  placed  upon 
North  Korean  airfields  to  deny  their  use  to  the 
enemy.  Daily  attacks  by  the  medium  bombers 
supplemented  by  low  level  attacks  by  fighter  bomb- 
ers have  rendered  temporarily  unserviceable  all 
but  three  of  the  twenty-two  enemy-held  airfields 
south  of  the  40  Parallel.  The  B-29's,  in  addition, 
continued  to  obtain  excellent  results  by  night 
attacks  on  enemy-held  positions  in  the  battle  area 
under  the  control  of  ground  radar. 

United  States  5th  Air  Force  light  bomber  and 
fighter  units,  including  South  African  Air  Force 
and  land  based  United  States  Marine  Forces,  have 
taken  over  the  entire  interdiction  campaign  dur- 
ing the  period,  and  F-80's  have  accomplished 
unusually  effective  attacks  on  rail  and  highway 
bridges.  These  units  continued  to  render  close 
support  to  United  Nations  Ground  Forces,  in- 
flicting heavy  enemy  troop  casualties  and  destroy- 
ing quantities  of  his  supplies. 

Light  bombers  have  been  employed  almost  en- 
tirely on  night  operations  against  the  enemy's 
convoys  and  trains  and  on  patrols  over  enemy 
airfields. 

On  20  June  F-86  and  F-51  fighters  destroyed 
two,  possibly  three,  and  damaged  two  hostile 
ground-attack  aircraft  of  a  force  which  may  have 
been  attempting  to  launch  the  first  combined  air 
attack  since  the  early  days  of  the  Communist 
invasion.  F-86's  and  MIG  15's  continued  their 
combat  almost  daily  in  northwest  Korea,  the  for- 
mer taking  a  heavy  toll  of  enemy  jets.  For  the 
first  time,  the  enemy  enjoyed  some  success,  destroy- 
ing three,  and  damaging  one  F-86. 


Some  of  the  most  spectacular  and  daring  opera 
tions  of  the  Korean  conflict  have  been  accom 
plished  by  detachment  "F"  of  the  United  State 
Air  Force  Third  Rescue  Squadron  which,  in  addi 
tion  to  medical  evacuations  of  personnel  of  al 
branches  of  the  United  Nations  Command,  hai 
effected,  at  great  risk,  over  500  rescues  of  personne 
from  behind  enemy  lines,  often  under  heavy  enenv 
fire. 

Transport  aircraft  continued  their  extensivi 
logistical  support  of  combat  units,  the  evacuatioi 
of  medical  patients,  and  transportation  of  per 
sonnel.  A  daily  average  of  approximately  25( 
tons  of  ammunition  was  airlifted  to  forward  air 
fields  for  United  Nations  Ground  Units. 

More  than  five  million  special  leaflets  were  air 
dropped  over  enemy  territory,  to  soldiers  and  U 
civilians,  on  the  First  Anniversary  of  the  Com 
munist  attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Thest 
leaflets  noted  the  terrible  suffering  and  destruc 
tion  brought  upon  the  Korean  people  by  Com 
munist  aggression  during  a  year  of  tragedy  anc 
the  reckless  abandon  with  which  the  Communists 
have  sacrificed  their  own  soldiers  in  successive  vail 
attempts  to  destroy  the  Forces  of  Freedom.  Thes< 
leaflets  also  placed  particular  emphasis  on  th< 
deeds  of  the  free  members  of  the  United  Nations 
as  offering  better  guidance  for  China's  and  Korea's 
welfare  than  the  empty  words  of  the  Communisl 
aggressors.  Other  United  Nations  leaflets,  radio 
and  loud  speaker  broadcasts  continued  to  bring  t( 
the  attention  of  enemy  soldiers  and  the  Korear 
people  the  true  facts  about  the  conflict.  They  are 
being  reminded  of  the  repeated  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  arrange  a  cease-fire  and  to  re- 
store peace  in  Korea  and  of  the  repeated  frustra- 
tion of  these  efforts  by  Communist  intransigence 
and  continued  aggression.  United  Nations  media 
are  pointing  out  the  sharp  contrast  between  Com- 
munist exploitation  and  United  Nations  friend- 
ship and  between  Communist  imperialism  and 
United  Nations  aid  to  Korea. 


Armistice  Negotiations  in  Korea 

U.N.  Communique  of  July  30 

The  fourteenth  and  lengthiest  single  session  of  the 
Kaesong  military  armistice  conferences  today  recessed 
after  three  hours  and  eight  minutes,  with  both  sides  hold- 
ing firm  to  their  views  on  item  number  two  of  the  agenda, 
which  deals  with  establishment  of  a  demilitarized  zone. 

The  United  Nations  senior  delegate,  Admiral  Joy,  in  a 
series  of  prepared  statements,  made  a  detailed  analysis, 
both  of  the  Communist  contentions  as  well  as  United 
Nations'  position  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  He 
then  once  again  invited  comment  by  the  Communists  on 
the  basic  concept  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  demili- 
tarized zone  "so  that  the  final  solution  to  this  item  may 
reflect  our  mutual  views." 

Shortly  before  noon,  General  Nam  II,  senior  Communist 
delegate,  replying  to  an  earlier  clarifying  statement  by 
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Qiral  Joy,  stated  it  was  also  his  definite  understanding 
t  hostilities  would  continue  during  the  current  armi- 
e  negotiations.  . 

he  fifteenth  session  will  meet  tomorrow  morning  at 
)  hours  [9  p.  m.,  July  30,  eastern  daylight  time]. 

I.  Communique  of  July  31 

'here  was  no  perceptible  change  in  the  expressed  view- 
its  of  the  two  delegations  for  item  two  on  the  agenda 
:he  military  armistice  conference  during  the  fifteenth 
sion  at  Kaesong  today. 

'he  first  half  of  today's  session,  which  lasted  one  hour 
35  minutes,  was  devoted  to  a  further  effort  by  Vice 
niral  C  Turner  Joy  to  clarify  the  United  Nations 
ition  and  the  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived  from  accept- 
•e  of  this  view. 

^he  latter  portion  of  the  session  consisted  of  reiteration 
the  senior  Communist  delegate  of  his  previously  stated 

Jo  progress  can  be  reported  as   a  result  of  today's 

The  sixteenth  session  will  be  held  tomorrow  morning  at 
0  hours  [9  p.  m.  July  31,  eastern  daylight  time]. 

4.  Communique  of  August  1 

^e  sixteenth  session  of  the  military  armistice  con- 
ence  failed  to  make  progress  toward  an  agreement  on 
n  number  two  of  the  agenda,  the  only  substantive  point 
is  far  discussed.  The  basic  views  of  both  the  U.  N. 
iimand  and  the  communist  delegation  remained  un- 
inged. 

Admiral  Joy,  in  an  hour  and  13  minute  statement,  made 
letailed  analysis  and  refutation  of  the  Communist  con- 
itions.  He  again  restated  the  U.  N.  Command's  position 
;h  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  realistic  demili- 
ized  zone,  equitable  to  both  belligerents. 
Che  17th  session  will  be  held  tomorrow  at  1100  hours 
p.  m.  August  1,  eastern  daylight  time]. 

N.  Communique  of  August  2 

Fundamental  differences  between  the  U.  N.  Command 
d  Communist  delegations  on  item  number  two  of  the 
enda  remained  unresolved  today  at  the  close  of  the 
renteenth  session  of  the  military  armistice  talks. 
Admiral  Joy,  in  a  further  effort  to  keep  the  negotia- 
ms  focused  on  pertinent  military  matters,  twice  at- 
npted  to  secure  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
lior  Communist  delegate  on  the  basic  responsibilities  of 
litary  commanders  to  their  respective  forces  during  a 
.litary  armistice.  Neither  time  did  General  Nam  II 
spond  directly. 

At  the  Communist  delegate's  suggestion,  the  talks  re- 
ssed  at  1220  hours  to  be  resumed  tomorrow  at  1100  hours 
p.  m.  August  2,  eastern  daylight  time]. 

N.  Communique  of  August  3 

No  progress  was  made  during  the  eighteenth  session  of 
e  military  armistice  conference  on  a  mutually  acceptable 
lution  of  item  two  on  the  agenda. 

In  a  brief  opening  statement  of  the  morning  Admiral 
>y  emphasized  that  the  U.  N.  Command  would  not  re- 
aquish  its  military  defensive  positions  "to  satisfy  polit- 
al  desires  to  subdivide  Korea." 

The  senior  Communist  delegate  then  spoke  for  nearly 
ro  hours  attempting  to  justify  his  previously  expressed 
ew  that  the  military  demarcation  line  should  be  fixed 
ong  a  parallel  of  latitude  rather  than  following  signifi- 
int  terrain  features  which  are  militarily  important  to 
le  security  of  the  U.  N.  forces. 

In  the  closing  statement  of  the  day,  Admiral  Joy  pro- 
osed  several  searching  questions  in  an  effort  to  establish 
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the  general  attitude  of  the  Communist  delegation  towards 
a  truly  military  armistice  and  the  resultant  ceasefire. 

The  conference  will  convene  tomorrow  at  1100  hours 
[9  p.  m.  August  3,  eastern  daylight  time]. 

U.N.  Communique  August  4  > 

[Excerpt] 

The  nineteenth  military  armistice  conference 
reconvened  at  1400  [12  midnight  August  3,  eastern  day- 
light time]  .  .  In  an  extremely  brief  afternoon  ses- 
sion Admiral  Joy  formally  noted  for  the  record  "a  viola- 
tion of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone." 

The  Chinese  military  formation  carried  automatic 
weapons,  mortar,  and  grenades  in  addition  to  small  arms 
consisting  of  rifles  and  pistols.  . 

An  investigation  was  promised  by  the  Communists. 

The  twentieth  session  will  be  held  tomorrow  morning 
at  1100  hours  [9  p.  m.  August  4,  eastern  daylight  time]. 

Message  from  the  U.N.  Commander  to  the 
Communist  Delegates,  August  5 

The  following  message  was  broadcast  by  General  Mat- 
thew B  Ridgway,  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations 
Forces  over  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  at  6  a.  m., 
August  5  U  p.  m.  August  4,  eastern  daylight  time) : 

Generals  Kim  II  Sung  and  Peng  Teh-huai : 
It  has  been  officially  verified  by  witnesses,  confirmed 
with  still  and  movie  photography,  that  on  or  about  1345 
hours  4  August,  armed  military  forces  not  belonging  to 
the  United  Nations  Command  were  observed  in  Kaesong 
and  within  approximately  100  yards  of  the  conference 

house 

These  forces,  approximating  an  infantry  company,  were 
proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  on  foot  and  were  armed 
with   rifles,   pistols,    grenades,    automatic   weapons   and 

mortars.  „  ,,  ,,  „  10(-v. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  following— on  the  13th 
of  July  I  broadcast  a  message  addressed  to  you  which 
contained  the  following  passage : 

The  assurances  which  I  required  are  simple  and  few 
They  include  as  primary  prerequisites  the  establishment 
of  an  agreed  conference  area  of  suitable  extent  completely 
free  of  armed  personnel  of  either  side.2 

In  the  same  message  I  stated: 

I  therefore  now  propose  that  a  circular  area  with  its 
center  approximately  at  the  center  of  Kaesong  and  with  a 
five-mile  radius  be  agreed  upon  as  a  neutral  zone.  Ine 
eastern  limit  of  the  neutral  zone  shall  be  the  present  point 
of  contact  of  our  forces  at  Panmunjon.  I  propose  that  we 
both  agree  to  refrain  from  any  hostile  acts  within  this 
zone  during  the  entire  period  of  our  conference  and  that 
roads  leading  there  to  be  used  by  personnel  of  both  delega- 
tions' parties  be  completely  free  of  armed  personnel 

On  the  14th  of  July  you  broadcast  a  reply  to  me  to  this 
message  which  stated  among  other  things: 

We  have  received  the  proposition  dated  13  July  and 
have  agreed  to  make  Kaesong  the  neutral  zone  as  you  have 

proposed.3  .  ,   ,.  _ 

I  now  invite  your  attention  to  this  flagrant  violation 
of  the  assurances  which  I  required  and  which  you  prom- 
ised The  United  Nations  Command  delegation  is  pre- 
pared to  continue  conversations  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  violation  and  assurance  of  a  non- 
recurrence  are  received. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  Command  delegation 
will  remain  within  the  United  Nations  line.  I  await  your 
reply. 


1  The  full  text  of  this  communique  was  not  available  as 
the  Bulletin  went  to  press. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  23, 1951,  p.  152. 
8  Bulletin  of  July  23, 1951,  p.  153. 
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Communist  Delegates'  Reply  to  the 
U.N.  Commander,  August  6 

The  following  message  teas  broadcast  over  the  Pyong- 
yang radio  at  6:30  a,  m.  August  6  (4:30  p.  m.  August  6, 
eastern  daylight  time): 

We  have  received  your  communication. 

At  3  p.  m.  Aug.  4,  a  formation  of  our  guards  who  are 
responsible  for  patrolling  the  Kaesong  area  entered  by 
mistake  the  conference  area  carrying  inappropriate  arms 
in  violation  of  our  agreement. 

At  9 :  30  a.  m.  Aug.  5,  our  senior  delegate  ordered  his 
liaison  officer,  Chang  Ping-shang,  to  inform  [sic]  the  cir- 


cumstances surrounding  the  present  violation  of  our  agre 
ment  and  to  inform  you. 

At  the  same  time  our  senior  delegate  gave  warning 
our  guards  patrolling  the  Kaesong  area  not  to  enter  tl 
conference  zone  and  strictly  ordered  them  to  obey  h 
instructions  so  that  such  an  incident  may  not  arise  agai 

In  order  to  prevent  an  interruption  of  the  conferen 
through  such  accidents,  we  have  ordered  our  guards 
the  Kaesong  area  to  observe  strictly  our  agreement 
July  13  and  to  take  measures  so  there  will  be  no  repetith 
of  such  an  incident. 

We  request  you  to  order  your  delegation  to  come 
Kaesong  to  continue  the  negotiations  following  receipt  i 
our  answer. 


Amendment  to  Resolution  on  the  Ewe  Problem  Introduced 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  FRANCIS 
B.  SAYRE,  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  THE 
TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL' 

My  delegation  is  glad  to  be  associated  with  the 
delegations  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Thailand  in  introducing  the  amendment  to  the 
Anglo-French  draft  resolution  on  the  Ewe  prob- 
lem which  is  now  before  the  Council.2  Before 
entering  into  an  explanation  of  the  more  impor- 
tant provisions  of  this  amendment,  may  I  make  a 
few  general  observations  with  respect  to  this  diffi- 
cult and  long-standing  problem? 

First,  I  should  like  to  say  that  my  Government 
is  deeply  concerned  in  the  problem  of  the  Ewes 
and  of  the  peoples  of  the  two  Togolands.  It 
believes  that  this  problem  is  among  the  most  im- 
portant problems  with  which  the  Council  has  been 
confronted.  I  am  certain  that  the  Council  shares 
the  opinion  of  my  delegation  that  there  is  one 
cardinal  principle  which  must  guide  the  Council 
in  its  efforts  to  assist  in  arriving  at  a  fair  and 
wise  solution  of  the  problem.  This  principle  is 
that  any  solution  must  accord  with  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  the  peoples  directly  concerned,  that  is, 
the  peoples  of  the  two  Togolands.  Herein  lies  the 
core  of  the  present  difficulty.  My  delegation,  after 
the  most  careful  study  and  consideration,  has 
failed  to  find  any  convincing  evidence  that  at  this 
time  there  exists  any  single  definitive  and  clear- 
cut  solution  which  would  reconcile  the  conflicting 
points  of  view  which  exist  among  the  peoples  of 
the  two  territories  or  even  gain  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  them.  If  this  be  true,  it  seems 
clear  that  at  the  present  time  any  attempt  by  the 
Council  to  reach  a  long  term,  definitive  settlement 

1  Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  July  24  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  same  date. 

2  See  Bulletin  of  Jan.  22,  1951,  p.  128,  and  Bulletin 
of  Mar.  26,  1951,  p.  509. 


of  the  question  would  not  only  be  premature  h\ 
also  dangerous  and  not  in  the  best  interests  of  tl 
inhabitants  themselves. 

My  delegation  believes,  therefore,  that  the  Coui 
cil  should  concentrate  upon  finding  the  most  coi 
structive  measure  which  can  be  taken  at  this  tin 
in  order  to  move  forward  toward  an  ultimate  soh 
tion.  After  a  careful  review  and  study  of  a 
factors  of  the  situation,  my  delegation  has  reache 
the  conclusion  that  action  along  the  lines  of  th 
joint  amendment  submitted  by  the  Dominica 
Republic,  Thailand,  and  the  United  States  woul 
constitute  the  most  constructive  practical  ste 
forward  which  can  be  taken  at  the  present  time. 

Before  deciding  to  associate  itself  with  the  deb 
gations  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Thailan 
in  introducing  the  amendment,  my  delegation  ga's 
the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  draft  resoh 
tion  introduced  by  the  delegations  of  France  an 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  reluctantly  reached  tl 
conclusion,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  th: 
resolution  in  its  present  form  would  not  be  tl 
wisest  action  which  the  Council  could  take  at  tl 
present  juncture.  One  of  the  objections  of  m 
delegation  to  the  Anglo-French  draft  resolutio 
is  the  limited  scope  of  responsibilities  of  the  pre 
posed  Joint  Council.  The  establishment  of 
Joint  Council  is,  in  the  opinion  of  my  delegatioi 
an  imaginative  and  constructive  step  forward  t< 
wards  a  final  solution  of  this  problem.  It  seen 
to  my  Government,  however,  that  the  effectivenej 
of  such  a  Council  would  be  substantially  lessene 
if  it  is  not  empowered  to  function  in  the  politics 
field.  Almost  every  economic  problem  has  its  pc 
litical  aspects.  Conversely,  almost  every  politics 
problem  has  its  economic  aspects.  How  could  i 
be  possible  to  determine,  therefore,  whether  a  pro! 
lem  was  primarily  economic,  and  thus  fell  withi: 
the  purview  of  the  Joint  Council,  or  primaril 
political  and  thus  outside  its  scope  of  authority 
My  delegation  is  convinced  that  in  order  for  th 
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int  Council  to  be  an  effective  means  of  working 
vards  a  solution  of  the  problem  its  scope  of  re- 
^nsibilities  must  be  broadened  to  include  all 
liters  of  common  concern  to  the  inhabitants 

two  trust  territories,  as  is  provided  for  in 
i  Dominican  Republic-Thailand-United  States 
lendment. 

We  strongly  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
?  two  administering  authorities  to  proceed  im- 
:diately  with  their  plans  to  establish  the  pro- 
sed joint  council.    We  also  hope  that  the  Coun- 

when  constituted  will  be  able  to  speak  in  behalf 

the  whole  population  of  the  two  Togolands. 
e  therefore  urge  all  groups  to  cooperate  with  the 
ministering  authorities  in  their  establishment 

the  Joint  Council.  We  also  urge  the  admin- 
ering  authorities  to  proceed  with  the  implemen- 
;ion  of  their  plans  for  its  establishment  in  such 
vaj  as  to  provide  all  groups  in  the  two  territories 
th  a  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  rep- 
sented  on  it.  It  is  only  by  making  the  Joint 
iuncil  fully  representative  of  the  Togoland  peo- 
3  that  it  can  provide  an  effective  means  of  work- 
er towards  a  final  solution  of  this  problem. 
My  delegation  hopes,  therefore,  that  the  Council 
11  approve  the  draft  amendment  which  we  have 
bmitted  in  conjunction  with  the  Delegations 

the  Dominican  Republic  and  Thailand. 


IUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL  ADOPTS  RESOLUTION 
I  EWE  QUESTION 

eleased  to  the  press  by  the  U.N.  Department  of  Public 
formation  July  24] 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  meeting  under  the 
ting  presidency  of  Awni  Khalidy  (Iraq),  this 
ternoon  adopted — by  10  votes  to  0  with  2  absten- 
ms  (Iraq,  U.S.S.R.)  —  a  joint  Anglo-French 
solution  on  the  Ewe  problem,  as  amended  by  the 
Dminican  Republic,  Thailand,  the  United  States, 
d  Argentina. 

The  operative  part  of  this  resolution,  among 
her  matters : 

Approves  the  Administering  Authorities'  proposal  to 
;ablish  a  Joint  Council  to  advise  them  on  matters  of 
mmon  concern  to  the  people  of  the  two  Trust  Terri- 
•ies — including,  in  particular,  the  Ewe  problem; 
Recommends  that  the  Administering  Authorities  pro- 
jd  with  their  plans  immediately  to  establish  this  Joint 
uncil ; 

Recommends  that  the  scope  of  responsibilities  of  this 
uncil  be  sufficiently  broad  to  enable  it  to  exercise  its 
nctions  with  respect  to  all  questions  of  common  concern 
the  people  of  the  two  Trust  Territories,  and  including 
estions  of  political,  economic,  social,  educational,  and 
ltural  development ; 

Recommends  that  the  method  of  determining  the  com- 
sition  and  selection  of  the  Council's  members  be  such  as 
ensure,  if  possible,  the  participation  of  the  major  groups 
the  two  Territories  ;  and 

Urges  all  elements  of  the  population  of  the  Territories 
cooperate  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
int  Council. 


TEXT  OF  EWE  RESOLUTION3 

T/036 

July  25,  1951 

The  Trusteeship  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolution  306  (VIII)  of  9  March  1951  on 
the  Ewe  question ; 

Having  considered  in  this  connection  various  petitions 
submitted  by  different  groups,  parties  and  individuals  to 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  which  are  listed  in  the  annex 
to  this  resolution ; 

Notes  with  interest  the  Anglo-French  memorandum 
regarding  the  Ewe  and  Allied  Petitions  (T/931  and 
T/931/Add.l)  submitted  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  by  the 
two  Administering  Authorities  in  response  to  Resolution 
306  (VIII)  of  9  March  1951 ; 

Concurs  with  the  view  of  the  two  Administering  Au- 
thorities expressed  in  their  Joint  Memorandum  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  continuing  the  existence 
of  the  Consultative  Commission ; 

Approves  the  proposal  of  the  Administering  Authorities 
to  establish  a  Joint  Council  composed  of  representatives 
from  Togoland  under  French  Administration  and  Togoland 
under  United  Kingdom  Administration  to  advise  the  two 
Administering  Authorities  on  matters  of  common  concern 
to  the  people  of  the  two  Trust  Territories  [including  in 
particular  the  Ewe  problem]  ; 

Recommends  that  the  two  Administering  Authorities 
proceed  with  their  plans  immediately  to  establish  such  a 
Joint  Council  in  order  that  it  may  have  functioned  for  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  for  the  United  Nations  Visiting 
Mission  to  the  West  African  Trust  Territories  in  1952  to 
form  an  evaluation  of  its  accomplishments  ; 

Recommends  that  the  two  Administering  Authorities 
ensure  that  the  scope  of  responsibilities  of  the  proposed 
Joint  Council  be  sufficiently  broad  to  enable  it  to  exercise 
its  functions  with  respect  to  all  questions  of  common 
concern  to  the  people  of  the  two  Trust  Territories,  includ- 
ing questions  of  political,  economic,  social,  educational, 
and  cultural  development ; 

Recommends  that  the  method  of  determining  the  com- 
position and  selecting  the  members  of  the  Joint  Council 
be  such  as  to  ensure,  if  possible,  the  participation  of  the 
major  groups  in  the  two  Territories ; 

Urges  all  elements  of  the  population  of  the  two  Trust 
Territories  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Joint  Council  in  order  that  the  Joint  Council's 
decisions  may  fully  reflect  the  views  of  all  concerned ; 

Requests  the  two  Administering  Authorities  to  report 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  action  taken  pursuant  to  this 
resolution. 

[Re-affirms  its  recommendation  of  14  July  1950  in  which 
the  Council  recommended  to  the  Administering  Authorities 
concerned  to  take  all  necessary  and  appropriate  measures 
in  order  to  ensure  that,  until  a  definite  settlement  was 
reached,  the  common  traits  and  traditions  of  the  Ewe 
people  in  the  two  Trust  Territories  be  preserved.] 

3  The  text  of  the  resolution  as  passed  is  identical  with 
the  amendment  introduced  by  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Thailand,  and  the  United  States  with  the  addition  of  the 
passages  enclosed  in  brackets. 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

A  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in 
this  issue,  but  will  be  resumed  in  the  issue 
of  August  20. 
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Implementing  the  Atlantic  Pact 


By  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Director  for  International  Security  Affairs1 


.  .  .  The  major  objective  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  may  be  stated  very  simply.  We  want  to 
prevent  war,  and  if  war  comes,  we  want  to  win  it. 
I  always  like  to  emphasize  the  dual  nature  of  this 
objective.  Although  we  will  fight  to  preserve  our 
freedom,  our  primary  purpose  is  to  preserve  peace. 
We  must,  of  course,  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  take 
full  advantage  of  every  reasonable  and  honor- 
able opportunity  for  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  make  certain  that  we  will  not  be  caught 
napping  if  the  Soviet  dictatorship,  despite  our 
efforts  to  maintain  peace,  chooses  to  launch  a  new 
world  war. 

There  is  no  foreign  policy  that  can  provide  an 
ironclad  guarantee  of  either  peace  or  victory.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  consider  the  alternative  courses  of 
action,  choosing  those  which  seem  to  offer  the  best 
prospects  of  success  and  avoiding  those  in  which 
the  risk  is  excessively  great.  We  can  be  sure  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  will  assist  neither 
in  maintaining  peace  nor  in  protecting  our  se- 
curity. The  first  is  appeasement.  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  recite  the  tragic  fate  of  nations 
which  have  tried  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door 
by  opening  up  the  family  larder  whenever  he 
howled.  Appeasement  inevitably  leads  to  war, 
and  to  war  on  the  most  disadvantageous  terms. 
In  this  connection,  I  think  it  is  useful  to  point 
out  that,  in  the  kind  of  world  we  face  today,  the 
most  dangerous  and  the  most  shortsighted  form 
that  appeasement  could  take  would  be  a  policy 
of  isolation.  Anyone  who  suggests  that  the  United 
States  should  think  of  itself  alone  and  permit 
other  friendly  nations  to  be  gobbled  up  by  aggres- 
sors is,  in  fact,  proposing  that  the  United  States 
make  appeasement  the  very  cornerstone  of  its 
foreign  policy. 

Second,  we  know  we  cannot  preserve  peace  by 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  adopting  a 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Colgate 
University  Conference  on  American  Foreign  Policy, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  on  July  24  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 


"chip  on  the  shoulder"  attitude.  If  we  should 
become  belligerent  or  hypersensitive  and  deter- 
mine to  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  maintain  peace.  Our  task  is  to  steer 
a  firm  patient  middle  course,  heeding  neither  those 
who  cry  "peace  at  any  price"  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  honest  compromise  and 
slavish  appeasement.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be 
alert  to  every  opportunity  to  take  positive  steps 
which  will  advance  our  aims. 

Fortunately,  there  is  one  fundamental  approach 
which  offers  us  simultaneously  the  greatest  hope 
for  preventing  war  and  the  best  chance  of  victory 
if  war  comes.  This  approach,  expressed  simply, 
is  to  build  and  maintain  the  total  strength  of  the 
free  world.  If  sufficient  strength  can  be  created, 
and  can  be  created  fast  enough,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  discouraged 
from  launching  a  military  attack.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  could 
be  expected  to  banish  completely,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  their  dreams  of  world  domination. 
But  if  we  can  achieve  an  indefinite  delay  in  Soviet 
aggression,  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  it  will 
never  occur.  The  strains  and  stresses  affecting 
tyrannies,  although  deceptively  hidden,  are  enor- 
mous, and  these  strains  are  more  acute  because 
tyrannies  cannot  permit  the  public  criticism  and 
discussion  which  makes  possible  the  rational  cor- 
rection of  excesses.  They  are  boilers  without 
safety  valves.  Purges  may  strengthen  the  plates, 
but  do  not  reduce  the  pressure  inside.  In  the  long 
run,  therefore,  time  is  always  on  the  side  of  free 
men  if  free  men  are  also  careful  to  remain  strong. 

The  building  and  maintenance  of  strength 
among  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity— the  very  heart  of  the  free  world — is  the 
broad  objective  of  our  efforts  to  implement  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Because  of  the  present 
military  weakness  of  these  nations,  and  because  of 
the  proven  willingness  of  international  com- 
munism to  use  military  force  in  carrying  out  its 
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signs,  our  primary  immediate  purpose  is  to 
velop  our  mutual  defensive  power. 
The  United  States  and  its  allies  must  build 
equate  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces.  We  must 
ike  sure  that  these  forces  are  properly  trained, 
e  must  provide  them  with  the  expensive  weapons 
lich  are  required  to  resist  military  attack  in 
e  modern  world.  We  must  establish  strong  de- 
nse bases.  We  must  develop  the  productive 
cilities  which  will  provide  a  continuing  flow 

supplies  and  equipment  to  our  defense  forces. 
In  doing  all  these  things,  however,  we  must  be 
nstantly  aware  that  Communist  imperialism  has 
veral  strings  to  its  bow,  and  is  always  ready 

take  advantage  of  any  political  or  economic 
sakness  which  may  develop  in  free  societies.  It 
just  as  necessary  to  avoid  Communist  political 
inquest  as  it  is  to  deter  Soviet  military  adven- 
res,  and  we  cannot  sacrifice  economic  and  social 
ability  in  our  effort  to  create  military  strength. 
Let  me  now  review  the  major  problems  which 
e  face  in  endeavoring  to  implement  the  North 
tlantic  Treaty. 

Moreover,  despite  much  misleading  information 
.  the  contrary,  taxes  are  already  high  throughout 
urope.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  taxation  takes 
;arly  34  percent  of  the  total  gross  national  prod- 
it,  in  France  27  percent,  in  Norway  32  percent,  in 
le  Netherlands  28  percent,  as  contrasted  with  ap- 
roximate  24  percent  in  the  United  States. 
All  told,  Western  Europe  cannot  devote  either 
le  same  amount  or  the  same  percentage  of  its  in- 
>me  to  defense  purposes  that  we  do  without  en- 
mdering  a  ruinous  inflation,  driving  living 
andards  below  the  subsistence  level,  and  destroy  - 
ig  the  European  defense  program  altogether. 


for  us  to  ignore  them  or  lightly  adopt  policies 
which  might  stimulate  their  growth. 

A  fourth  major  problem  is  the  development  of 
machinery  and  procedures  by  which  the  12  sov- 
ereign countries  of  Nato  can  work  together  effec- 
tively. It  is  always  difficult  for  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent nations  to  carry  on  a  joint  enterprise  and 
achieve  quick  results. 

On  the  whole,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization has  worked  surprisingly  well.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
community  of  interest  and  the  overwhelming  sense 
of  urgency  among  the  Nato  nations  have  repeat- 
edly overridden  differences  on  secondary  issues. 
Even  so,  neither  the  North  Atlantic  Council  nor 
any  of  its  subsidiary  bodies  possess  the  power  to 
make  binding  decisions,  and  agreements  can  be 
reached  only  through  the  slow  process  of  negotiat- 
ing unanimity  among  the  members. 

It  is  perhaps  a  recognition  of  this  difficulty 
which  has  recently  prompted  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  problem  of  European  unity  both  here  and 
abroad.  On  this  point,  I  wish  to  say  only  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  constantly  sup- 
ported all  practicable  approaches  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  closer  European  integration  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  this  problem  can  be  easily 
solved  or  that  European  unity,  even  if  achieved, 
would  be  a  panacea  for  all  ills. 

All  of  the  foregoing  problems  are  formidable. 
However,  we  have  already  proved  that  they  do  not 
represent  unsurmountable  obstacles.  Since  the 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  done. 


sychological  Obstacles  to  Cooperation 

The  psychological  attitudes  of  the  European 
eople  represent  a  third  major  problem  area.  The 
ldden  collapse  in  the  last  war,  the  lengthy  period 
f  occupation  and  the  painful  process  of  slow 
scovery  all  combined  to  cause  widespread  defeat- 
;m  in  Europe.  Also,  Europe  has  its  own  breed  of 
solationists,  who  mistakenly  regard  the  present 
rorld  struggle  as  essentially  a  conflict  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  who 
a'ively  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for  West- 
rn  Europe  to  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  a 
;lobal  war.  Finally,  there  are  a  few  Europeans 
rfio  are  suspicious  of  United  States  motives  and 
?ho  fear  that  North  Atlantic  cooperation  threat- 
ns  the  sovereign  independence  of  their  nations. 

All  these  attitudes  are  distinctly  minority  atti- 
udes,  and  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  force  as  Eu- 
ope  becomes  stronger  and  its  capacity  to  protect 
tself  increases.  However,  they  are  still  suffici- 
mtly  strong  in  certain  quarters  to  represent  a  defl- 
ate obstacle  to  a  fully  effective  defense  program, 
rhe  Communists  do  everything  possible  to  exploit 
hese  attitudes  and  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 


Complex  Nature  of  Modern  War 

Our  first  problem  has  to  do  with  the  complex 
requirements  for  defense  in  modern  warfare.  All 
the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  community,  in- 
cluding our  own  country,  started  at  a  rather  low 
point  in  beginning  the  current  military  build-up. 
To  some  extent  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  North  Atlantic  nations'  rapidly  de- 
mobilized their  military  forces  in  the  early  post- 
war years  while  the  Soviet  Union  did  not.  How- 
ever, it  is  well  not  to  exaggerate  the  significance 
of  this  factor  in  explaining  the  present  situation. 
We  must  remember  that  organized  armed  forces 
in  several  allied  nations  had  totally  ceased  to 
exist  during  the  war  and  had  to  be  rebuilt  from 
scratch.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
requirements  of  modern  war  have  changed  con- 
siderably. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  at  this  moment  have  on  active 
duty  the  same  number  of  armed  forces  that  they 
had  in  1938  and  1939.  Why,  then,  do  we  need  to 
do  more?    There  are  two  reasons. 
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Before  the  last  war,  nations  tended  to  judge 
their  armed  strength  in  terms  of  the  troops  which 
could  be  mobilized  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  Reserve  strength  is  less  decisive  today, 
since  the  techniques'  of  blitz  warfare  have  made  it 
necessary  to  possess  an  adequate  number  of  active 
troops.  Also,  the  armed  forces  of  the  free 
European  nations  lack  the  equipment  which  is 
essential  to  effective  fighting  power,  and  equip- 
ment for  reserve  forces  in  many  cases  is  totally 
nonexistent.  Thus,  the  North  Atlantic  nations 
require  more  troops  than  they  had  in  1939,  and 
these  troops  must  be  better  equipped. 

Our  second  major  problem  results  from  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  limitations  upon  the  efforts 
of  our  European  allies.  Potentially,  the  nations 
of  free  Europe  possess  a  great  deal  of  economic 
strength,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  their  conquest  or 
absorption  by  the  Soviet  Union  would  throw  the 
world  economic  and  industrial  balance  against 
the  United  States.  However,  by  American  stand- 
ards, the  economic  capabilities  of  our  Nato  allies 
have  always  been  low,  and  World  War  II  created 
additional  economic  difficulties  from  which  these 
nations  have  not  yet  fully  recovered.  They  have 
indeed  achieved  a  sufficient  level  of  recovery  to 
permit  them  to  undertake  already  a  substantial 
defense  effort,  and  the  magnitude  of  this  defense 
effort  is  being  gradually  expanded.  However,  it 
would  be  foolhardy  to  ignore  the  upper  limitations 
beyond  which  they  can  go  only  at  the  risk  of 
economic  collapse. 

The  economic  limitations  of  Western  Europe 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  a  few 
figures.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  total 
gross  national  product  of  all  the  European  Nato 
nations,  with  their  170  million  people,  will  be  less 
than  one-third  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  with  its  150  million  people. 

The  full  significance  of  this  disparity  of  income 
can  be  appreciated  only  if  considered  in  terms  of 
the  living  standards  of  individual  citizens.  Thus, 
the  total  output  of  Western  Europe  would  provide 
only  $597  per  capita  in  the  average  European 
country  as  contrasted  with  $2,143  in  the  United 
States.  The  per  capita  income  in  certain  par- 
ticular countries  is  even  lower.  The  average 
Italian,  for  example,  has  an  income  of  only  $25 
per  month,  while  food  prices  in  Italy  are  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  what  they  are  in  the 
United  States. 


Progress  Made  Under  NATO 

We  have  steadily  improved  the  machinery  for 
cooperative  planning  and  collective  action. 
Within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
we  have  developed  instruments  through  which  the 
member  countries  cannot  only  reach  agreement  on 
broad  policies,  but  can  also  work  together  effec- 
tively in  solving  specific  financial,  economic,  and 
production  problems. 


In  the  military  field  there  have  been  uniq 
achievements  in  collective  action,  the  most  ii 
portant  of  which  has  been  the  establishment  of  i 
integrated  force  for  the  defense  of  Western  Euro 
under  the  command  of  General  Eisenhower. 

The  armed  forces  available  for  active  duty 
Europe  have  increased  both  in  size  and  effectrv 
ness.  These  forces  are  better  equipped  than  th< 
were  2  years  ago  and  are  also  better  traine 
Within  the  last  year,  nearly  every  member  of  Na* 
has  increased  its  period  of  compulsory  milita 
service. 

The  defense  budgets  of  our  European  allies  t 
day  are  about  80  percent  higher  than  they  we 
in  1949,  and  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  futui 

Military  production  in  Western  Europe  h 
doubled  since  the  outbreak  of  Korean  hostiliti 
and  is  expected  to  rise  rapidly  during  the  comh 
year. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  has  been  a  steady  ii 
provement  in  the  morale  and  determination  of  t 
European  peoples.  The  will  to  resist  has  gro\> 
in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  increasing  c 
pacity  to  resist,  and  the  continued  evidence 
America's  determination  to  stand  by  its  allies  h 
dealt  a  powerful  blow  to  neutralist  sentiment. 

Much,  of  course,  remains  to  be  clone  if  we  are 
achieve  the  objective  of  peace  and  security.  T 
problems  which  I  have  outlined  indicate  clear 
that  our  European  allies  cannot  do  this  job  alor 
and  that  substantial  assistance  from  the  Unit 
States  will  be  necessary  to  permit  them  to  make  •< 
optimum  contribution  to  our  common  defen 
program. 

This  assistance  is  provided  for  in  the  Mutu 
Security  Program  which  the  President  recent 
submitted  to  the  Congress.2  The  President's  pr 
posal  covers  both  military  assistance  in  the  for 
of  vital  defense  weapons  and  direct  economic  a 
sistance  to  enable  the  Europeans  to  expand  the 
military  production  and  to  maintain  econom 
stability  while  undergoing  the  strain  of  their  i 
creased  defense  effort. 

Of  all  the  problems  which  we  face  in  imp] 
menting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  perhaps  t. 
most  important  is  to  maintain  continued  unde 
standing  and  support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pr 
gram  on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  In 
very  real  sense,  the  crucial  area  in  the  prese 
world  conflict  is  right  here  at  home;  the  fate 
Western  civilization  may  depend  in  the  long  ru 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  men  and  worm 
of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  maintenan 
of  this  vital  understanding  and  support  is  a  ta 
which  cannot  be  left  to  governmental  officials ; 
can  be  performed  effectively  only  by  people  li 
yourselves. 

1  believe  the  great  majority  of  our  people  s 
ready  understand  and  support  the  basic  principl 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  But  much  car 
ful  and  painstaking  explanation  still  needs  to  i 

2  Bulletin  of  June  11,  1951,  p.  883. 
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e  in  order  to  clear  up  misconceptions  and  false 
tressions. 

orae  of  our  citizens  continue  to  regard  Europe 
omething  very  far  away  and  see  no  direct  con- 
tion  between  Europe's  security  and  their  own 
;ty.  A  few  of  these  people  lightly  assume  that 
nerica  can  lick  the  world"  and  do  not  realize 
overwhelming  odds  we  would  face  if  the  entire 
stern  Hemisphere  should  fall  under  the  domina- 
1  of  the  Soviet  imperialists.  Nor  do  they  stop 
think  that  even  victory  under  such  circum- 
ices  would  involve  a  fearful  price  in  suffering, 
truction,  and  death. 

hit  this  group  is  a  distinct  minority.  A  more 
icult  problem  is  posed  by  the  people  who  rec- 
lize  the  importance  of  Europe  to  our  own  secur- 
I  but  who  nevertheless  feel  vaguely  that  the 
ropeans  are  uncooperative,  that  the  United 
,tes  is  doing  too  much  for  Europe,  that  the 
ited  States  Government  fails  to  drive  sharp 
ugh  bargains  with  its  allies,  etc.  It  is  this 
up  which  is  inclined  to  support  the  imposition 
a  variety  of  harsh  conditions  on  foreign  aid 
I  to  insist  that  unless  the  Europeans  meet  these 
iditions,  we  should  cut  off  our  assistance  and 
»port.  In  brief,  they  demand  that  the  United 
ites  "get  tough"  with  Europe. 
'Jow,  this  point  of  view  is  essentially  correct  in 
5  respect.  In  terms  of  the  total  strength  needed 
deter  Soviet  aggression,  the  nations  of  Western 
rope  are  not  yet  doing  enough.  They  them- 
ves  know  this  and  are  increasing  their  efforts 
iordingly.  Meanwhile,  there  are  certain  things 
ich  we  Americans  need  to  keep  in  mind  about 
s  American  role  in  Nato  and  our  relations  with 
r  allies. 

[n  the  first  place,  we  have  to  remember  that 
ise  countries  are  independent  nations  with  demo- 
itic  institutions  and  national  sensitivities  very 
ich  like  our  own.  The  United  States  doesn't 
ve  satellites  and  doesn't  want  satellites.  We 
,nt  free,  independent,  and  courageous  partners. 
e  must  deal  with  our  European  allies  as  equals 
d  treat  them  with  the  respect  which  we  our- 
ves  demand. 

In  the  second  place,  we  need  to  remember  that 
3  implementation  of  Nato  is  a  joint  enterprise 
d  that  we  are  fully  as  interested  in  its  success  as 
b  Europeans  are. 

Just  as  there  are  people  in  this  country  who  ask 
ly  we  should  send  soldiers  and  guns  to  help 
irope,  there  are  people  in  Europe  who  ask  why 
ey  should  die  to  defend  the  United  States. 
Both  groups  are  badly  off  the  beam.  The  whole 
■ogram  is  based  on  the  solid  principle  that  the 
ily  way  any  of  us  can  protect  ourselves  is  to 
•otect  one  another. 


S.  Stake  in  European  Security 

There  have  been  occasions  in  which  our  govern- 
ent  has  given  assistance  to  foreign  peoples  pri- 
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marily  for  humanitarian  reasons.  I  personally 
hope  that  the  American  people  never  lose  the 
humanitarian  instinct  which  prompted  such  gifts. 
However,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  the  belief 
that  the  Mutual  Assistance  Program  represents  a 
gift  from  the  United  States  to  the  Europeans.  It 
is  an  investment  in  our  own  security— an  invest- 
ment by  which  we  can  achieve  a  greater  addition  to 
our  own  strength  than  by  spending  the  money  in 
any  other  conceivable  manner.  The  Europeans 
know  this  as  well  as  we  do,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous and  foolish  for  us  to  take  the  attitude 
that  our  contribution  to  North  Atlantic  defense 
is  a  one-way  proposition. 

Next  let's  remember  that  our  own  best  interests 
are  not  served  by  demands  that  Europe  exceed 
the  limits  of  its  real  capabilities.  There  is  not 
much  point  in  "getting  tough"  with  a  turnip 
simply  because  it  refuses  to  become  a  blood  donor. 
When  a  nation  has  truly  approached  its  economic 
limits,  withholding  American  aid  could  only  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  its  effort  still  further  and 
thereby  weakening  the  total  defense  capacity  of 
the  free  world. 

Moreover,  if  European  nations  should  under- 
take an  effort  substantially  beyond  their  true 
capabilities,  the  economic  health  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  effective  strength  would  collapse. 
As  a  result  of  such  collapse,  the  Communists  might 
be  able  to  achieve  through  political  means  a 
cheaper  and  quicker  victory  than  they  could  ever 
achieve  through  armed  force. 

I  don't  want  to  imply  that  we  should  tail  to 
use  our  influence  with  the  Europeans  to  encourage 
them  to  a  maximum  defense  effort,  nor  am  I  say- 
ing that  there  should  be  no  conditions  attached 
to  foreign  aid.  We  have  already  made  it  clear 
to  our  allies  and  to  the  American  Congress  that 
the  distribution  of  aid  must  be  related  to  the 
magnitude  and  the  requirements  of  each  nation  s 
defense  effort.  My  point  is  simply  that  we  must 
use  an  intelligent,  businesslike  approach  in  deal- 
ing with  the  European  governments,  recognizing 
the  effective  limits  to  which  successful  negotiations 
may  be  carried. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a  nation 
of  horse  traders,  and  there  is  still  a  place  for 
horse  trading  in  international  relations.  I  am  con- 
cerned only  that  we  do  not  become  enmeshed  in 
a  prolonged  argument  about  who  gets  the  bridle 
and  the  saddle  while  someone  runs  away  with 
the  horse. 

A  final  consideration  which  we  Americans  must 
ever  keep  in  mind  is  the  need  for  patience  and 
endurance.  It  is  not  easy  to  live  for  a  long  period 
of  time  in  a  state  of  unbroken  international  ten- 
sion. In  such  circumstances,  we  are  constantly 
tempted  by  the  illusion  that  we  can  afford  to  relax 
our  efforts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  are  frequently 
impelled,  on  the  other,  to  take  ill-considered 
precipitate  action. 
A  war  of  nerves,  unpleasant  as  it  is,  is  infinitely 
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better  than  a  war  of  blood.  As  our  understanding 
of  the  world  situation  becomes  clearer,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  endless  series  of  bold  advances  and 
cautious  retreats  which  constitute  the  trademark 
of  Communist  world  strategy  will  neither  lull  us 
to  sleep  nor  stimulate  us  to  irrational  frenzy. 

Meanwhile,  there  must  be  no  let-up  in  America's 
own  effort.  We  have  not  yet  achieved  the  level  of 
mobilization  required,  and  already  there  are  signs 
that  the  brighter  prospects  in  the  Far  East  are 
being  misinterpreted  by  some  as  an  indication  that 
we  can  cut  back  the  National  Defense  Program. 
I  don't  need  to  tell  a  group  like  this  how  absurd 
such  a  notion  is.  A  victory  which  we  use  as  a 
sleeping  pill  would  be  no  victory  at  all. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  present  world 
crisis  will  last.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  say  that,  at  some  predictable  date  in  the  near 
future,  we  will  be  able  to  throw  off  our  defense 
burdens.     But  I  cannot  honestly  say  this. 

The  test  of  our  patience  and  endurance  may  be  a 
long  test.  While  the  European  aid  program  can 
taper  off  when  the  present  military  build-up  is 
completed,  I  believe  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
will  be  required,  for  many  years  to  come,  to  re- 
main alert  to  the  dangers  of  aggression  and  stead- 
fast in  our  efforts  to  maintain  an  impregnable 
political,  economic,  and  military  defense. 

But  I  repeat  my  conviction  that  time  is  on  our 
side,  provided  we  are  willing  to  cooperate  with 
time.  The  Mutual  Security  program  represents 
the  most  effective  method  by  which  we  can  make 
sure  that  time  remains  our  firm  ally.  In  com- 
bination with  the  increase  in  our  national  defen- 
sive power,  this  program  is  the  best  way  that  we 
can  preserve  peace,  security,  and  freedom — per- 
haps the  only  way. 

It  is  not  a  cheap  program,  and  it  is  not  an  easy 
program  to  carry  out,  but  it  is  far  cheaper  and 
easier  than  any  conceivable  alternative. 

And  we  must  remember  that  our  lives  and  our 
freedom  are  at  stake,  and  that  these  things  have 
never  been  cheap.    As  Thomas  Paine  once  said: 

Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  price  on  her  treasures, 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  she  had  under- 
valued so  precious  a  commodity  as  freedom. 


Two  Meetings  of  NAC  Announced 

[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

Two  meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  will 
be  held  this  autumn,  it  was  announced  August  3 
by  Paul  van  Zeeland,  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Prior  to  the  ordinary  annual  session,  which  is 
to  convene  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  October,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  will  be  held  in  Ottawa  on  Sep- 
tember 15  to  consider  such  problems  as  may  be 
ready  for  discussion  or  action  by  the  Council  at 
that  time. 


NATO  Progresses  Toward 
Real  Atlantic  Security 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Charles  M.  Spoffc 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative,  North  Atlar 
Council 1 

Two  years  ago  the  United  States  Senate 
proved  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic  Trea 
By  its  terms,  12  sovereign  nations  agreed  to  ur 
their  efforts  for  collective  defense  and  for 
preservation  of  peace  and  security. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  something  about  N 
and  some  of  the  things  it  has  already  achiei 
in  this  short  time. 

There  have  been  many  alliances  in  the  past 
which  nations  have  agreed  in  principle  to  aid  es 
other  if  attacked.  There  have  been  some  in  wh 
advanced  planning  has  taken  place.  But  Ni 
is  the  first  security  pact  where  collective  for 
have  been  forged  into  a  combined  army,  navy,  a 
air  force  in  peacetime.  It  is  Nato's  job  to 
to  it  that  these  combined  defense  forces  are  a 
quate,  and  that  they  are  supported  by  planr 
production  to  equip  and  to  maintain  them. 

However,  Nato  is  not  a  supranational  state, 
has  no  delegated  power.     It  must  act  throu 
agreement  of  its  members. 

The  key  to  progress  toward  Atlantic  securi 
therefore,  lies  largely  in  the  scope  and  rate 
acceleration  of  defense  programs  of  the  me 
ber  states  themselves.  Nato  is  the  central  nerv< 
system  which  energizes  and  coordinates  the  boc 
the  sinews  and  muscle  must  come  from  individi 
national  efforts. 

What  can  be  said  of  progress  to  date  ?  Let : 
give  you  two  illustrations. 

First,  every  Nato  country  contributing  to  G< 
eral  Eisenhower's  army  has  increased  its  peri 
of  military  service  during  the  past  year.    Th 
increases  marked  extremely  important  steps 
wards  forging  an  effective  defense. 

Second,  the  aggregate  defense  budgets  of  1 
Nato  countries  are  over  two  and  one  half  tin 
what  they  were  before  the  Korean  war.  Ea 
Nato  country  has  called  upon  its  citizens  to  ma 
sacrifices  for  the  common  cause.  And  we  mi 
remember  that  these  sacrifices  were  called  for  f  r( 
our  European  allies  at  a  time  when  they  were  ji 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  Woi 
War  II.  These  steps  have  been  and  are  bei 
taken  in  an  atmosphere  of  growing  mutual  cor 
dence  that  a  successful  defense  can  be  achieved. 

Much  of  this  increased  confidence  stems  fr( 
the  leadership  of  General  Eisenhower.  It  li 
been  only  four  months  since  General  Eisenhow 
took  command  of  Shape.  In  that  period  key  coi 
mand  appointments  have  been  made,  permane 
headquarters  erected,  and  troops  assigned  to  Ge 
eral  Eisenhower's  command. 

1  Made  on  "Battle  Report"  over  NBC  Television  N 
work  on  July  27  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  sai 
date. 
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oother  vital  factor  has  been  the  actual  delivery 
merican  military  equipment  to  the  constantly 
easing  numbers  of  Nato  troops  in  the  field. 
!  American  equipment,  supplied  under  the 
ual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  is  a  symbol  that 
'arsenal  of  democracy"  is  once  more  at  work, 
lence  of  this  was  the  military  parade  in  Paris 
■  14.  New  weapons  and  new  divisions  were 
,ded  before  an  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
vol  of  the  French  spirit  is  fully  as  important 
lat  of  the  French  Army  and  it  is  good  to  see 
1  both  appearing  again. 

e  are  now  actively  in  the  period  of  building 
ur  forces.  In  effect  we  are  paying  up  the  back 
aiums  on  an  insurance  policy  for  defense, 
se  premiums  are  in  the  form  of  investment  in 
luction  capacities,  in  tanks,  planes,  and  guns, 
in  the  man-hours  of  the  young  men  going  into 
ling  camps.  Once  this  policy  is  paid  up,  we 
be  in  a  position  to  receive  the  dividends  of 
rity  from  attack.  Then,  and  only  then,  will 
leina  position  to  devote  national  income  to 
joses  other  than  those  forced  upon  us  by  the 
et  menace  to  the  free  world, 
he  tasks  which  still  lie  ahead  of  Nato  are  a 
lenge  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  resources 
he  free  world.  Our  material  resources  are 
rly  superior  to  those  in  the  Soviet  orbit.  The 
lenge  lies  in  the  use  we  make  of  our  assets, 
sharing  of  technical  skills,  the  increase  in 
luctivity,  the  mobilization  of  military  strength 
all  tasks  which  call  for  determination,  and 
>eration  of  the  highest  order. 
rith  the  will  to  work  hard  and  to  work  together 
e  is  reason,  I  believe,  to  have  faith  in  our 
;ress  toward  real  Atlantic  security. 


rmany  and  India  To  Be  Represented 
Sulphur  Committee  of  IMC 

eased  to  the  press  by  IMG  July  22] 

he  International  Materials  Conference  an- 
nced  today  that  Germany  and  India  have  ac- 
ted its  invitation  to  be  represented  on  the 
phur  Committee. 

'his  brings  to  13  the  number  of  countries  now 
resented  on  this  Committee.  They  are  Aus- 
ia,  Belgium  (representing  Benelux),  Brazil, 
lada,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
ry, India,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  Switzerland,  the 
ion  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States. 

'he  Federal  Bepublic  of  Germany  will  nomi- 
e  its  representative  very  soon.     Dr.  Kurt  Hoer- 
meanwhile  will  be  acting  representative, 
'he  Indian  representative  on  the  Committee 
I  be  H.  A.  Sujan,  director  of  the  India  Supply 


Mission  at  Washington,  and  his  alternate  M.  B. 
Shankar,  deputy  director  of  the  India  Supply 
Mission. 


Japan  Becomes  Member 
of  IMC  Committees 

[Released  to  the  press  by  IMC  July  11] 

The  International  Materials  Conference  an- 
nounced today  that  Japan  has  accepted  its  invita- 
tion to  be  represented  on  the  Pulp-Paper  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  designated  Takio 
Oda  of  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry,  Tokyo,  as  its  representative.  Mr.  Oda 
is  presently  in  Washington  as  Chief  of  the  Jap- 
anese Section  of  the  ScAP-Japanese  Allocations 
and  Procurement  Mission. 

This  brings  to  14  the  number  of  countries  rep- 
resented on  the  Pulp-Paper  Committee.  They 
are :  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
France,  the  Federal  Bepublic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

Japan  is  also  a  member  of  the  Cotton-Cotton 
Linters  Committee.  Announcement  of  her  mem- 
bership into  this  Committee  and  into  the  Inter- 
national Materials  Conference  was  made  on 
June  17. 


U.S.  Proposes  ECOSOC  Consider 
Restrictive  Business  Practices 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N., 
July  13] 

The  United  States  Government  has  proposed 
that  the  question  of  restrictive  business  practices 
be  taken  up  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
at  its  forthcoming  meeting  at  Geneva.  This  pro- 
posal is  in  line  with  a  national  antitrust  policy  of 
many  years  standing.  It  is  also  in  line  with  inter- 
national objectives,  aimed  at  reducing  barriers  to 
international  trade,  which  have  been  set  forth 
many  times  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
which  have  been  widely  discussed  in  the  business 
community.  In  short,  this  is  a  new  step  in  pur- 
suance of  long-established  policy. 

The  United  States  is  convinced  that  the  facts 
will  show  that  monopolistic  practices  on  an  inter- 
national scale  can  and  do  keep  prices  unduly  high ; 
accentuate  inflationary  pressures ;  hold  real  wages 
down ;  retard  the  modernization  and  productivity 
of  industry;  and  increase  the  cost  of  economic 
development  in  under  developed  countries. 

Since  the  war,  the  United  States,  in  collabora- 
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tion  with  many  other  countries,  has  engaged  in  nu- 
merous efforts  to  stimulate  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  every  country  through  the  lowering  of 
trade  barriers.  This  was  the  object  and  effect  of 
the  trade  agreements  concluded  under  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariff  and  Trade  (Gatt)  at 
Geneva,  Annecy,  and  Torquay.  This  was  the  ob- 
ject and  effect  of  the  creation  of  the  European 
Payments  Union.  The  ends  sought  not  only  of 
the  United  States  but  of  many  other  countries, 
therefore,  would  be  defeated  if  private  cartel  ar- 
rangements were  allowed  to  interpose  restrictions 
which  stunt  industrial  and  commercial  growth. 

Many  of  the  private  arrangements  which  restrict 
trade  extend  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one 
country.  International  collaboration  therefore  is 
necessary  in  order  that  effective  action  may  be 
taken  against  them.  While  much  already  is  being 
done  within  the  United  Nations  on  the  subject  of 
governmental  barriers  to  the  international  move- 
ment of  goods,  there  is  at  present  no  consideration 
of  the  problem  created  by  private  cartels.  The 
United  States  considers  it  highly  important  that 
this  subject  also  be  examined  by  the  United 
Nations. 

There  are  many  indications  that  other  indus- 
trialized countries  have,  since  the  war,  come  to  the 
view  that  the  undesirable  effects  of  private  business 
restrictions  must  be  eliminated.  For  example, 
the  western  European  governments  have  included 
in  the  Schuman  Plan  strong  provisions  against 
cartel  and  monopoly  restraints  in  the  coal  and  steel 
industries.  Certain  countries  of  Western  Europe 
have  adopted,  or  are  considering,  legislation 
against  the  abuses  of  cartels. 

In  initiating  this  discussion  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  the  United  States  hopes  that 
the  international  community  will  discover  the 
form  of  international  action  which  will  best  pro- 
mote competition,  as  against  restrictionism,  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods.  The  United 
States  looks  forward  to  the  creation  of  interna- 
tional machinery  which  can  be  instrumental  in 
achieving  this  end. 


U.N.  Representative  Arrives  in  Karachi 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.N.  Department  of  Public 
Information  July  17] 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  United  Nations  repre- 
sentative for  India  and  Pakistan,  together  with 
his  principal  secretary,  Petrus  J.  Schmidt,  and  his 
military  adviser,  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers,  and  three 
assistants,  arrived  in  Karachi  today  from  Rawal- 
pindi, Pakistan. 

Earlier,  the  party  had  traveled  by  road  from 
Srinagar,  Kashmir,  to  Rawalpindi,  visiting  United 
Nations  military  observer  teams  on  both  sides  of 
the  cease-fire  line  while  enroute. 


On  13  July,  the  Graham  party  stopped  at  t 
Baramula  Division,  where  they  were  met  by  t 
Indian  Army  divisional  commanding  gener 
Then,  at  Uri,  they  visited  a  United  Nations  c 
server  group  headquarters.  Crossing  the  ceas 
fire  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Uri  in  United  Natio 
jeeps,  they  were  met  on  the  other  side  by  Maj.  G( 
S.  M.  Afzal  of  the  Pakistan  Army.  At  Dom 
the  party  was  greeted  by  a  guard  of  honor.  Th 
they  visited  the  United  Nations  observer  gro 
with  headquarters  in  Domel. 

Arriving  at  Rawalpindi  late  on  13  July,  t 
party  conferred  the  next  day  with  the  Pakist 
Minister  for  Kashmir  Affairs,  Mushtaq  Ahm 
Gurmani.  On  15  July,  the  party  toured  t 
Rawalpindi  area,  and  on  16  July  they  visit 
Western  Kashmir,  going  to  Muzzaffarab 
through  Murree  and  returning  through  Abbol 
bad.  At  Muzzaffarabad,  they  met  with  Choudl 
Ghulam  Abbas,  supreme  head  of  the  Azad  Kas 
mir  movement,  and  other  Azad  Kashmir  officia 

Returning  to  Rawalpindi,  the  group  went 
today  to  Karachi. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Loyalty  Security  Board  Clears 
John  Paton  Davies,  Jr. 

[Released  to  the  press  July  80~\ 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
that  Foreign  Service  Officer  John  Paton  Davi 
Jr.,  had  been  cleared  by  its  Loyalty  Security  Bos 
and  returned  to  active  duty.  Deputy  Under  S 
retary  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine  stated  that  he  r. 
reviewed  the  findings  of  the  Board  and  express 
his  conviction  that  the  Board's  decision  was  fu 
and  unequivocably  supported  by  the  evider 
Mr.  Humelsine  also  stated  that  he  is  in  full  acc< 
with  the  Board's  recommendation  that  Davies 
restored  to  duty. 

Mr.  Davies'  suspension  has  been  rescinded  a 
he  has  been  reinstated  without  prejudice  and  w 
the  full  confidence  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  of  State's  Loyalty  Secur 
Board  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gen.  Com 
E.  Snow,  able  and  experienced  New  England  Is 
yer.  The  Board's  actions  are  taken  independen 
of  the  normal  supervisory  channels  in  the  Depa 
ment  since  it  is  the  Department's  contention  tl 
a  fair  and  impartial  adjudication  of  a  loyalty 
security  case  can  be  assured  only  if  the  Board 
so  constituted.  Adjudications  of  the  Board 
loyalty  matters  are  subject  to  post-audit  by  | 
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yalty  Keview  Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
ssion. 

Vfr.  Davies,  who  is  about  to  complete  his  twen- 
th  year  of  governmental  service  as  a  Foreign 
:vice  officer,  is  one  of  the  Department's  out- 
nding  foreign  affairs  officers, 
tfr.  Davies  has  resumed  his  duties  on  the  Policy 
inning  Staff  awaiting  his  next  assignment 
"oad  in  conformity  with  requirements  limiting 
nestic  tours  of  duty  of  Foreign  Service  officers. 
L  Davies'  domestic  tour  of  duty  will  expire  next 
nth.  He  will  then  be  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
s  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  John  J. 
Cloy,  the  assignment  Davies  was  scheduled  for 
t  spring  by  the  Assignments  Board  of  the  For- 
n  Service. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


nsular  Offices 

.n   American   consulate   was   established   at   Kuwait, 
wait,  on  June  27,  1951. 


pointment  of  Officers 

!apt.  William  Jackson  Galbraith,  United  States  Navy, 
Naval  Attach^  and  Naval  Attache  for  Air  to  the 
erican  Embassy  at  Oslo,  Norway. 
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TRIAL  OF  WILLIAM  N.  OATIS 


On  July  4,  1951,  William  N.  Oatis,  American  citizen  and  chief  of  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
at  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  was  convicted  at  the  end  of  a  mock  trial  on  charges  of  "espionage," 
together  with  three  Czechoslovak  employees  of  the  A.  P.  His  sentence  was  10  years'  imprisonment, 
subject  to  reduction  to  5  years  for  good  behavior;  the  other  defendants  were  sentenced  to  terms  rang- 
ing from  16  to  20  years.1 

During  the  period  between  Mr.  Oatis'  arrest  on  April  23,  and  the  opening  of  the  "trial"  on  July  2, 
the  Czechoslovak  authorities  refused  to  permit  any  member  of  the  American  Embassy  staff  to  visit 
Mr.  Oatis  nor  did  they  allow  him  American  legal  counsel. 

The  "trial"  was  held  in  the  State  courtroom  attached  to  Pankrac  prison,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Praha.  It  was  described  as  public,  but  spectators  were  not  admitted  without  special  credentials 
which  had  to  be  presented  at  five  separate  control  points  in  the  courtroom. 

Places  in  the  rear  of  the  courtroom  were  reserved  for  the  American  Embassy  observers,  Vice 
Consul  Richard  G.  Johnson  and  Mary  Horak.  Their  seats  were  about  100  feet  from  Mr.  Oatis'  bench, 
which  was  directly  before  the  dais  where  the  five  judges  sat.  The  Embassy  observers  were  given 
headsets  for  receiving  the  simultaneous  English  translation  of  the  proceedings,  and  both  took  notes. 

Mr.  Oatis  spoke  in  English ;  a  court  interpreter  translated  the  questions  put  to  him  into  English, 
and  translated  his  replies  into  Czech.  There  were  indications  that  the  proceedings  had  been  rehearsed 
in  advance. 

Mr.  Oatis  was  forced  to  accept  the  Communist  definition  of  "espionage,"  a  word  he  used  re- 
peatedly during  his  testimony.  According  to  the  statutes  under  which  he  was  convicted,  espionage 
can  be  interpreted  as  the  acquisition  or  dissemination  of  any  information  not  officially  made  public 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  Thus,  all  the  normal  newsgathering  routines  of  a  reporter  could  be 
described  as  "espionage  activities."  As  evidence  of  such  activities,  the  prosecution  introduced  Mr. 
Oatis'  notes  on  interviews,  requests  from  the  A.  P.'s  London  and  New  York  offices  for  information,  con- 
versations with  diplomats,  discussions  with  his  Czechoslovak  staff. 
P  Printed  below  are: 
(1)  A  condensed  version  of  the  indictment  as  it  was  read  at  the  opening  of  the  trial  by  State 
Prosecutor  Josef  Urvalek; 

(2)  the  Czechoslovak  espionage  laws  to  which  the  prosecutor  and  Presiding  Judge  Jaroslav 
Novak  referred  during  the  trial  ; 

(3)  excerpts  from  the  proceedings,  based  on  notes  made  by  the  American  Embassy  observers. 
Questions  put  both  by  the  prosecutor  and  by  the  presiding  magistrate  are  designated  "P". 


THE  INDICTMENT 

The  United  States  is  waging  war  against  the  Soviet 
camp  of  peace.  Officials  of  its  missions  and  agencies  in 
the  Peoples  Democracies  are  espionage  agents.  One  of  the 
espionage  agencies  in  Czechoslovakia  was  the  so-called 
news  agency  of  the  Associated  Press.  This  agency  abused 
the  right  of  free  collection  of  information.  Masquerading 
as  a  news  agency,  the  Associated  Press  for  years  carried 
on  extensive  espionage  activities  and  obtained  reports  of 
military,  economic,  and  political  nature.  This  agency 
was  managed  by  experienced  and  specially  trained  agents 

1  For  the  Department's  views  on  this  sham  trial,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  16,  1951,  p.  92. 


Goldberg,  Kasischke,  and  Polowetzky  who  because  of  their 
hostile  activities  were  not  reaecredited.2 

In  June  1950  the  trained  spy  Oatis  assumed  charge  of 
the  office.  Under  his  management  the  office  was  further 
developed.  The  core  of  the  agency  were  paid  employees, 
i.e.  people  hostile  to  our  Republic  and  to  other  Peoples 
Democracies.  These  enemy  agents  in  American  service 
did  not  hesitate  to  murder  Czechoslovak  citizens  when 
they  were  hampered  in  their  vicious  tasks.     The  cynical 

(Continued  on  page  285) 


2  A.  I.  Goldberg,  Richard  Kasischke,  and  Nathan  Polo- 
wetzky are  former  chiefs  of  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
at  Prague. 
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Oatis  Trial  Labeled  As  Communist  "Smear  Campaign"  Against  U.S. 


Representative  Karl  Stefan  (R.  of  Neb.)  speaking  on  a  Voice  of  America  news  program^  to 
Europe  on  August  7,  labeled  the  Oatis  trial  "a  carefully  planned  smear  campaign  against  the  United 
States."  Of  Czechoslovak  origin,  Representative  Stefan  is  a  former  newspaperman.  For  Czecho- 
slovak listeners,  his  speech  was  translated  and  prefaced  by  introductory  remarks  in  Czech  by  two 
Nebraska  constituents.     The  text  of  Representative  Stefan's  speech  follows: 


SVOBODA  GOES  TO  JAIL 

A  study  of  the  transcript  of  the  trial  of  Associated  Press 
correspondent  William  N.  Oatis  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Czechoslovakia  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
whole  trial  was  a  phony  and  a  hoax.  No  one  who  looks 
through  the  testimony,  obviously  rigged  and  rehearsed 
in  advance,  could  possibly  believe  that  Bill  Oatis  was 
guilty  of  anything  but  doing  his  job  as  a  newspaperman. 
Editors  and  newspaper  reporters  throughout  the  world 
should  take  careful  note  of  this  Communist  attempt  to 
smear  a  profession  which  has  long  been  the  guardian  of 
freedom  in  the  world.  Newsmen  in  the  free  world  are 
quick  to  recognize  the  substitution  of  propaganda  for 
fact,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  expose  this  substitution. 

The  record  of  the  Oatis  trial  shows  clearly  that  the  Com- 
munist judge,  prosecutor  and  "defense"  lawyer  assigned  to 
Oatis  did  not  really  try  him,  defend  him,  or  judge  him. 
They  merely  used  him  as  a  sounding  board  for  Com- 
munist propaganda  prepared  long  ago  and  designed  to 
scare  any  feelings  of  freedom  from  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It  may  be  that  the  trial  was  also  designed  to  frighten 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  away  from  any  tendencies 
toward  independence.  We  may  be  assured,  however,  that 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  who  had  experienced  real 
democracy  under  Presidents  Masaryk  and  Benes,  were 
not  fooled  by  this  travesty  of  justice. 

As  an  American  of  Czechoslovak  descent  and  as  a 
former  newspaper  reporter  and  editor,  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  Oatis  case.  From  the  Czecho- 
slovak point  of  view,  an  interesting  figure  in  the  trial 
in  addition  to  Oatis  himself  was  his  Czech  employee, 
Thomas  Svoboda,  who  was  sentenced  to  20  years  in  prison. 
Now  Svoboda  is  a  common  name  in  Czechoslovakia.  But 
in  the  Czech  language  and  in  all  other  Slavic  languages 
including  Russian,  the  word  Svoboda  means  freedom. 

So  the  Communist  newspapers  of  Prague,  if  they  were 
really  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Czechoslovakia  in- 
stead of  a  Communist  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
United  States,  would  have  published  streamer  headlines 
on  July  4,  SVOBODA  GOES  TO  JAIL,  or  literally  FREE- 
DOM GOES  TO  JAIL. 

The  indictment  on  which  Bill  Oatis,  as  well  as  Svoboda, 
or  freedom,  and  two  other  Czech  employees  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  were  tried,  was  not  concerned  with  facts  but 
devoted  to  propaganda.  The  indictment  was  published 
in  the  Czech  newspapers  a  few  days  before  the  trial  and 
set  the  tone  of  the  so-called  charges  in  these  words : 

"The  United  States  is  waging  war  against  the  Soviet 
camp  of  peace.  Officials  of  its  missions  and  agencies  in 
the  Peoples  Democracies  are  espionage  agents." 
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Starting  from  this  propaganda  assumption,  the  indict- 
ment and  testimony  of  the  3-day  trial  translated  every 
normal  activity  of  a  newspaperman  into  a  Czechoslovak 
version  of  the  children's  game  of  "I  Spy."  The  natural 
curiosity  of  a  youthful  journalist  who  was  eager  to  learr 
how  the  freedom-loving  Czech  people  lived  under  com- 
munism, became  the  secretive  activities  of  a  spy,  although 
Oatis  made  no  effort  to  hide  his  activities. 

Throughout  the  trial  the  testimony  is  filled  with  the 
words  "espionage"  and  "secret."  Every  routine  contacl 
with  the  non-Communist  world  was  considered  to  be  ol 
exaggerated  significance.  At  one  point  in  the  trial  th« 
prosecutor  insisted  that  any  gathering  of  more  than  twc 
persons  could  be  considered  a  "secret"  meeting. 

It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  trial  that  for  an  Americai 
correspondent  to  ask  a  question  of  a  Czech  employe  ir 
regard  to  a  news  query  from  abroad  constituted  "a  networl 
of  informants,"  engaged  in  espionage. 

A  routine  message  from  the  Associated  Press  office  ii 
London  or  New  York,  sent  over  an  open  telegraph  wir< 
without  any  attempt  at  secrecy,  was  characterized  in  thi 
trial  as  an  espionage  "directive."  Any  conversation  be 
tween  Oatis  and  his  Czech  employes  was  characterizec 
as  an  "order"  and  the  replies  Oatis  telegraphed  openlj 
to  his  office  became  secret  "reports." 

Throughout  the  testimony  it  becomes  increasingly  clea 
that  the  definition  of  espionage  by  the  Czech  Communis 
government  is  the  acquisition  or  dissemination  of  an; 
information  not  officially  made  public  by  the  Czech  Com 
munist  government.  Once  you  accept  the  Communis 
definition  of  the  term,  as  Oatis  apparently  was  forced  fr 
do,  any  activity  showing  curiosity,  individuality,  or  re 
sourcefulness  can  be  interpreted  as  espionage. 

The  "evidence"  against  Oatis  consisted  almost  entirel; 
of  his  notebooks  in  which  he  had  jotted  down  his  obsei 
vations  and  comments  as  newsmen  have  been  accustome 
to  do  since  the  invention  of  paper  and  pencil.  Oati 
obtained  most  of  his  information  by  the  old-fashioner 
method  employed  by  newsmen  since  the  beginnings  o 
journalism — talking  to  people  and  writing  down  what  the 
said. 

During  the  trial  Oatis  was  accused  of  obtaining  "secret 
information  by  querying  airline  offices  on  the  arrival  an 
departure  of  passengers,  by  inquiring  about  personnt 
changes  in  the  government,  and  in  one  instance  by  ques 
tioning  the  bartender  of  a  Prague  hotel. 

These  are  methods  which  newsmen  have  employed  fo 
centuries,  in  Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  other  parts  c 
the  world.  The  most  interesting  news  items  in  newspaper 
throughout  the  world  frequently  are  based  on  interviews- 
the  talks  of  curious  newsmen  with  the  people  aroun 
them.     But  Communist   governments   don't   want   thei 
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people  to  be  questioned  or  interviewed.  They  might  say 
what  they  really  think. 

Oatis  also  was  accused  of  attempting  to  "verify"  news 
which  had  been  officially  announced  by  the  Czech  govern- 
ment, and  this  too  was  considered  a  crime.  Throughout 
the  free  world  newspapermen  are  looked  upon  as  the 
"Fourth  Estate" — an  independent  profession  that  serves 
to  criticize  as  well  as  interpret  free  governments  to  free 
peoples. 

But  under  communism,  it  is  considered  traitorous  to 
question  the  activities  of  Communists,  and  espionage  to 
verify  the  statements  of  Communists,  even  though  their 
own  people  frequently  know  that  they  are  lying. 

In  summary,  a  reading  of  the  testimony  shows  that  the 
Oatis  trial  was  not  a  trial  at  all,  certainly  not  under  the 
traditional  laws  of  Czechoslovakia.  Instead,  it  was  a 
carefully  planned  Communist  "smear  campaign"  against 
the  United  States  and  a  "fear  campaign"  against  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia. 

When  Oatis  was  arrested  last  April  he  was  accused  of 
activities  beyond  his  duties  as  a  news  correspondent.  But 
the  trial  concentrated  completely  on  his  work  as  a  news- 
man and  sought  to  smear  an  American  news  agency,  known 


(Continued  from  page  283) 

and  premeditated  murder  of  a  Czechoslovak  officer  was 
carried  out  by  the  agent  Josef  Pavelka.3  The  murder 
weapon  was  given  to  the  terrorists  by  another  agent,  Miro- 
slav  Komarek,  who  cooperated  with  Polowetzky  and  deliv- 
ered to  him  important  material  such  as  reports  on  dis- 
coveries of  metals  and  information  regarding  various 
military  installations. 

Polowetzky  delivered  to  Oatis  in  London  before  Oatis' 
departure  for  Czechoslovakia  directives  for  espionage  ac- 
tivities, and  praised  the  terrorist  Komarek.  Therefore, 
after  the  murder  Oatis,  with  the  help  of  the  accused 
Wojdinek,  attempted  to  aid  the  murderers  by  sending  a 
report  to  London  informing  Komarek,  then  residing 
abroad,  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  terrorist  group. 
The  Associated  Press  espionage  group  worked  as  closely 
with  some  official  United  States  diplomatic  representa- 
tives. Oatis  established  contacts  with  the  United  States 
military  attache  from  whom  he  received  directives  and  in 
turn  delivered  to  him  espionage  material,  particularly 
military  information. 

Oatis  together  with  his  Czech  employees,  Svoboda, 
Wojdinek,  and  Munz,  who  were  employed  in  American 
services  because  of  their  hostile  attitude  to  the  democratic 
republic,  systematically  assembled  information  of  a  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  political  nature  under  the  direction 
of  the  Associated  Press  New  York  office.  Their  criminal 
activities  were  their  primary  work.  Svoboda  admitted 
that  obtaining  espionage  reports  for  Oatis  and  through 
him  for  espionage  service  was  his  daily  function.  Oatis 
attempted  to  hide  his  real  activities  by  masquerading  as  a 
progressive  newspaperman.  Recently  his  main  task  was 
gathering  information  on  Sling,  Svermova,  and  Company.4 
The  American  espionage  service  expressed  unusual  inter- 
est and  attempted  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the 
network  had  been  uncovered  and  the  measures  to  be 
adopted. 

The  proof  of  the  espionage  activities  of  these  "news- 
papermen" are  Oatis'  own  notes. 

Oatis  was  trained  in  espionage  work  in  the  years  1944- 
1945  at  an  Intelligence  School  in  the  United  States.  In 
June  1950  he  was  nominated  head  of  the  Associated  Press 
Agency  in  Prague. 

He  charged  individual  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  office  with  espionage  tasks  following  instructions 
which  he  received  from  New  York  and  London. 

He  tried,  despite  failure,  to  have  complete  and  verified 


throughout  the  world  for  its  objectivity,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people. 

The  trial  also  cut  off  to  a  further  degree  the  flow  of 
information  between  the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
nations  controlled  by  Soviet  Russia.  It  proved  once  again 
that  Communist  governments  fear  freedom  as  their  great- 
est enemy. 

Within  Czechoslovakia  the  trial  demonstrated  the  dan- 
gers of  associating  with  foreigners,  and  sought  particu- 
larly to  weaken  the  traditional  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  trial  may  also 
have  been  intended  to  demonstrate  to  Soviet  Russia  that 
the  Communist  regime  was  in  complete  control  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  could  put  down  all  anti-Communist  feelings. 

Svoboda,  or  freedom,  has  been  sentenced  to  20  years  in 
prison  for  interpreting  Czechoslovakia  to  an  American 
newsman.  But  there  are  many  Svobodas  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, more  than  the  Communists  can  ever  put  in  jail. 
No  matter  how  cruel  and  terror-stricken  the  Communist 
masters  may  become  in  their  attempts  to  subjugate  a 
proud  land  there  will  always  be  a  Svoboda  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 


3  A  Czechoslovak  described  at  the  trial  as  a  terrorist. 

4  Otto  Sling  and  Marie  Svermova,  leading  Czechoslovak 
Communists ;  government  authorities  arrested  the  former 
late  in  1950,  the  latter  in  February  1951. 


espionage  information.  This  is  clearly  espionage  activity, 
bearing  all  the  hallmarks  of  trained  espionage.  Oatis  was 
very  active  in  espionage  directed  towards  the  Sling, 
Svermova,  and  Clementis  case.  He  endeavored  to  gain 
detailed  information  as  to  the  manner  of  the  arrest  of 
prominent  officials,  he  also  tried  to  obtain  photographs 
of  the  place  where  certain  persons  in  high  positions  were 
interned.  ...  On  the  instructions  of  the  United  States 
military  attache  Oatis  verified  places  in  Czechoslovakia 
where  important  military  installations  were  being  pre- 
pared for  the  army.  On  orders  from  New  York  and 
London  Oatis  tried  to  ascertain  where  secret  meetings  of 
certain  high  officials  in  public  life  were  being  held. 

Notes  written  in  his  own  hand  clearly  prove  Oatis  was 
active  in  espionage  efforts  directed  against  the  Peoples 
Republic  and  especially  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  peoples  democracies.  Oatis  procured  espionage 
information  concerning  the  transfer  of  heavy  industry 
from  one  part  of  Czechoslovakia  to  another.  He  obtained 
information  concerning  the  airlines,  personnel  changes  in 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  requirements  of  raw  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  planned  construction  of  the 
Republic. 

CZECHOSLOVAK  ESPIONAGE  LAWS 

Part  II  of  the  Penal  Code  of  July  12, 1950 
Criminal  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  the  Republic 

Espionage 
Article  75.    Interpretation  of  Certain  Terms 

(6)  By  state  secret  is  meant  everything  that  should 
be  kept  secret  from  unauthorized  persons  in  an  important 
interest  of  the  Republic,  particularly  in  political,  military 
or  economic  interest. 

(7)  By  economic  secret  is  meant  everything  that  is 
typical  or  important  for  economic  enterprise  or  that  should 
be  kept  secret  in  the  common  interest  from  unauthorized 
persons. 

(8)  By  service  secret  is  meant  an  important  fact  that 
is  connected  with  the  activity  of  national  committees, 
courts,  or  other  authorities,  public  agencies  or  enterprises 
or  people's  cooperatives  and  that  should  be  kept  secret 
from  unauthorized  persons. 

Article  86 

(1)  He  who  attempts  to  obtain  state  secrets  with  the 
intention  of  betraying  them  to  a  foreign  power,  or 

who  intentionally  betrays  a  state  secret  to  a  foreign 
power,  will  be  punished  with  imprisonment  from  10  to  25 
years  or  life  imprisonment. 

(2)  Identical  punishment  will  be  inflicted  on  such  per- 
son as 
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(a)  Associates  with  someone  else  in  order  to  commit 
the  act  referred  to  in  Section  (1)  ; 

(b)  Contacts  a  foreign  power  or  foreign  agents  for 
such  purpose; 

(c)  Contacts  an  organization,  whose  purpose  is  to 
obtain  state  secrets,  with  the  intention  of  supporting 
its  efforts. 

(3)  Capital  punishment  will  be  inflicted  on  the  per- 
petrator 

(a)  If  he  commits  the  act  referred  to  in  Section  (1) 
or  (2)  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  under  increased 
menace ; 

(b)  If  he  commits  such  an  act  although  the  duty  to 
keep  a  state  secret  has  been  expressly  imposed  upon 
him  or  is  involved  in  his  position; 

(c)  If  he  commits  such  an  act  as  member  of  an 
organization  whose  purpose  is  to  obtain  state  secrets; 

(d)  If  the  act  concerns  a  particularly  important  state 
secret  * 

(e)  If  he  commits  such  an  act  in  a  particularly 
dangerous  manner,  on  a  large  scale,  or  for  profits  or 
if  he  keeps  on  committing  the  act  for  a  longer  period ;  or 

(f)  If  there  is  any  other  particularly  aggravating 
circumstance. 

(4)  Apart  from  the  punishment  referred  to  above  in 
Sections  1  to  3,  the  Court  may  express  the  loss  of  citizen- 
ship; if  this  punishment  is  not  imposed  the  Court  will 
announce  the  confiscation  of  property. 

Law  231  of  October  6,  1948 
Paragraph  5  Section  (a) 

By  state  secret  is  meant  a  fact,  measure  or  object  which 
the  Government  keeps  secret  in  an  important  interest  of 
the  Republic,  particularly  in  political,  military  or  economic 
interest,  or  which  in  such  an  interest  should  remain  con- 
cealed from  a  foreign  power  or  from  foreign  agencies. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

P.  Did  you  understand  the  indictment? 
O.  Yes,  I  did. 
P.  Do  you  feel  guilty? 
O.  Yes,  I  do. 

P.  This  means  that  you  committed  espionage  in  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  ? 
O.  Yes,  I  did. 

P.  I  remind  you  to  speak  clearly. 
O.  I  will  do  so. 

P.  Further  I  remind  you  that  if  you  will  admit  every- 
thing, it  will  help  you. 
O.  Thank  you. 

P.  Before  there  will  be  further  questioning  of  the  ac- 
cused, may  I  put  before  the  court  as  Exhibit  A  his  identity 
card  from  an  American  Military  Intelligence  School  and 
request  the  accused  to  express  himself  about  this. 
O.  Yes,  I  know  this  document. 
P.  What  kind  of  an  identity  card  is  it? 
O.  This  is  a  card  issued  by  the  Military  Language  School 
in  U.S.A.     It's  my  own  card  issued  to  me  in  1944.     .     .     . 
P.  How  did  you  get  into  the  school  whose  identity  card 
we  now  have? 

O.  I  was  sent  there  because  I  studied  Japanese  and  this 
school  taught  soldiers  and  officers  intelligence. 
P.  How  long  did  you  attend? 
O.  For  only  one  or  two  months. 
P.  Who  was  running  this  school? 

O.  The  commandant  was  Col.  Rasmussen  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Service. 
P.  When  did  you  leave  the  school? 
O.  In  December  1945. 
P.  What  did  you  do  after  that? 

O.  I  was  dismissed  from  the  Army  and  became  corre- 
spondent for  the  Associated  Press. 

P.  Before  you  entered  this  school,  did  you  know  any 
military  officers? 
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O.  I  was  in  contact  with  many  military  officials.  I  wae 
in  the  Army  since  1942. 

P.  Can  you  give  us  more  details,  but  please  be  brief. 
O.  I  should  explain  how  I  got  into  this  school.  This 
lieutenant  interviewed  me,  but  I  was  not  accepted  righl 
away.  Instead  I  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
ASTP  *  Japanese  Language  School  where  I  took  a  6-weei 
training  course.  In  October  1944  I  was  sent  to  the  schoo: 
at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  where  this  identity  card  was 
issued  to  me.  This  school  was  for  Americans  of  Japanese 
descent.  I  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Japanese 
language.  I  could  translate  captured  documents  an< 
intercepted  radio  broadcasts.  They  also  taught  some  o: 
the  fundamentals  of  intelligence  .  .  .  including  th< 
strength  and  morale.  .  .  .  The  other  school  [was 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  [Michigan]  at  Ann  Arbor 
This  school  was  for  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  so-calle< 
white  race.  These  soldiers  and  officers  studied  the  Japa 
nese  language.  Some  of  the  officers  who  directed  thli 
school  were  from  the  Military  Intelligence  Service.  Th 
commanding  officer  of  my  company,  which  included  abou 
300  men,  was  Joseph  K.  Yamahiwa.  The  teachers  wen 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent.  .  .  . 

P.  Both  schools  were  espionage  schools? 

O.  Yes. 

P.  You  mentioned  before  that  after  completing  thi 
school  you  left  the  Army  and  began  employment  at  th 
Associated  Press? 

O.  That's  right. 

P.  Besides  you,  were  there  also  other  members  of  th 
school  who  worked  in  civilian  life? 

O.  Yes,  many  from  my  class. 

P.  Did  you  make  the  acquaintance  in  this  school  c 
someone  whom  you  met  on  the  territory  of  the  Czechc 
Slovak  Republic?  A 

O.  Not  exactly.  At  the  time  I  was  in  school,  Col.  A 
wood,6  Military  Attach^  at  the  American  Embassy,  wa 
also  in  the  school,  although  I  did  not  know  him  befon 
I  found  out  about  it  after  he  came  to  Prague  in  Januai 
of  1951  when  I  met  him. 

P.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  the  fact  that  you  bot 
attended  this  school? 

O.  Yes. 

P.  How  did  you  meet  Col.  Atwood  in  1951? 

O.  I  met  him  at  the  American  Embassy.' 

P.  Were  your  meetings  frequent? 

0.  Yes,  they  were. 

P.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  meetings? 

O.  They  were  espionage  meetings. 

P.  How  often  were  they? 

O.  About  once  every  two  weeks,  I'd  say. 

P.  Tell  us  details  of  your  espionage  with  Atwood. 

O    I  used  to   meet  him  and  give  him  the  espionaj 


"The  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  (Astp)  e 
tablished  in  1943.  Foreign  area  and  language  study  w: 
part  of  the  program  at  55  of  the  227  universities  and  cc 
leges  where  the  Astp  was  conducted.  The  curriculum  w: 
not  connected  in  any  way  with  training  for  intelligen 
work.  "The  common  objectives  of  the  schools  of  the  vai 
ous  services  were  that  the  officers  and  men  be  able 
speak  and  understand  a  foreign  language,  know  the  an 
in  which  the  language  is  used,  and  in  general  have  i 
understanding  of  the  conditions  within  a  given  count 
which  might  conceivably  favor  or  endanger  relations  t 
tween  the  services  and  the  people  whom  they  were 
govern  or  in  whose  midst  they  were  to  live,  temporari 
at  least,  whether  it  be  enemy-occupied  territory  or  th 
under  allied  control."  (Language  and  Area  Studies 
the  Armed  Services,  Robert  J.  Matthew,  for  the  Co: 
mission  on  Implications  of  Armed  Services  Educatior 
Programs,  American  Council  on  Education,  Washmgtc 
DC,  1947,  p.  4.) 

*  Lt.  Col.  George  L.  Atwood. 

7  The  prosecution  throughout  laid  emphasis  on  the  clc 
contact  which  the  A.  P.  and  other  news  services  in  Prag 
maintained  with  the  American  Embassy,  an  obvious  soui 
of  news  for  foreign  correspondents. 
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material  and  at  these  meetings  he  gave  me  espionage  re- 
quests which  he  obtained.  He  told  me  that  in  a  certain 
part  of  Prague,  military  accommodations  were  being  pre- 
pared for  military  personnel.  He  said  he  understood  there 
were  several  other  projects  and  that  these  were  connected 
with  the  new  militia. 

P.  Did  he  mention  specific  places?  Did  Atwood  give 
you  any  instructions  and  tasks? 

O.  Yes,  he  took  me  to  a  map  on  the  wall  and  showed  me 
some  places  where  he  understood  similar  projects  were 
in  preparation. 

P.  Did  vou  make  note  of  the  places  in  question? 

O.  I  did. 

P.  Are  these  the  notes?  (Exhibit  B).  .  .  .  Did  you 
fulfill  the  task  given  to  you  by  Atwood? 

O.  Not  until  I  went  to  one  of  these  places  in  an  office  car 
and  ascertained  that  the  information  which  I  obtained 
from  Atwood  was  correct.  I  was  not  able  to  make  a  report 
on  this.     .     .     . 

P.  Another  question.  Did  you  obtain  instructions  of 
espionage  activity?  I  have  one  document  which  clearly 
shows  that. 

O.  Yes,  I  obtained  instructions  from  London  and  New 
York. 

P.  It  reads :  "New  York — Clementis  .  .  ." 

O.  This  constituted  in  effect  the  instructions  from  New 
York  on  the  four  officers  of  the  security  who  had  been 
arrested  in  connection  with  Clementis.8 

P.  How  did  you  verify  this  report? 

O.  From  Mucha." 

P.  How  did  you  get  acquainted  with  him? 

O.  I  met  him  at  the  home  of  Peter  Swan,  Secretary  to 
Broadmead,  British  Ambassador.  I  gathered  that  he  was 
an  enemy  of  the  People's  Democracies  and  I  concluded 
that  I  could  use  him  for  my  espionage  work.  Later  this 
year  I  ran  into  him  at  the  coffee  shop  of  Hotel  Palace  and 
he  told  me  on  that  occasion  the  number  of  security  officers 
who  had  been  arrested.  He  had  no  details  so  he  invited 
me  out  to  his  house.    He  gave  me  his  telephone  number. 

P.  Do  you  have  it  in  your  notebook? 

O.  It  is  in  there.  (Judge  warns  Oatis  at  this  point  to 
look  at  him,  i.e.  the  Judge,  and  not  at  the  court.) 

P.  Do  you  remember  this  number? 

O.  No,  I  don't. 

P.  Did  you  make  a  note  of  a  certain  name? 

O.  I  wrote  the  name  Blake.10 

P.  Is  this  the  note? 

O.  Yes,  that's  the  note. 

P.  (Exhibit  C — telephone  number  of  Mucha  alias 
Blake.) 

P.  You  mentioned  before  that  Mucha  gave  you  the  tele- 
phone number  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  meeting. 
Was  this  meeting  arranged? 

O.  So  far  as  I  remember,  the  meeting  took  place. 

P.  Where  was  the  meeting?    What  did  you  talk  about? 

O.  At  his  home.  He  gave  me  names  of  10  or  12  officials. 
I  made  a  note  so  that  I  could  send  a  report  to 
London.  .  .  . 

P.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  were  brought  into  espionage 
activity  ? 

O.  Well,  I  was  sent  here  from  London  in  June  1950. 

P.  Who  was  your  predecessor? 

O.  Nathan  Polowetzky. 

P.  Did  you  speak  to  him  before  you  came  to  Prague? 

O.  Yes. 


8  Vladimir  Clementis,  former  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Min- 
ister, disappeared  from  Prague  in  January  1951.  There 
were  reports  that  he  had  escaped  to  Germany,  Austria, 
or  Yugoslavia.  Later  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  arrested.  The  case  aroused 
world-wide  interest. 

"  Jiri  Mucha,  novelist  and  poet,  who  was  acquainted  with 
British  diplomats  in  Prague,  appeared  as  a  witness  at  the 
trial. 

10  Notation  by  Embassy  observers :  "No  mention  fact 
Mucha  had  taken  apartment  formerly  belonging  Br.  Mil. 
Att,  Col.  Blake." 

August  20,   1951 


P.  Where? 

O.  London. 

P.  What  did  you  speak  about? 

O.  We  talked  of  his  work  here. 

P.  What  details  did  he  tell  you? 

O.  He  said  part  was  official  reporting  and  part  unofficial. 

P.  By  unofficial  news  you  mean  espionage  news? 

O.  That's  what  he  meant.  .  .  . 

P.  But  you  were  sure  of  the  fact  that  he  was  referring 
to  espionage? 

O.  Yes,  I  understood  that. 

P.  Was  it  clear  that  A.  P.  was  working  together  with 
people  connected  with  espionage? 

O.  Yes,  it  was.     .     .     . 

P.  Tell  us  further  about  this  activity  of  yours.  From 
whom  did  you  receive  directives  and  what  did  you  do 
with  Reports  obtained     .     .     .? 

O.  In  July  and  August,  1950,  from  London  and  New 
York.  Some  reports  I  sent  to  London  and  New  York  and 
some,  because  it  was  dangerous,  I  gave  to  officials  of  the 
American  Embassy  for  their  own  use  and  for  transmittal 
to  U.  S.  A. 

P.  What  kind  of  information  did  you  receive? 

O.  I  gathered  news  of  economic  and  military  character. 
News  of  relations  of  Czechoslovakia  towards  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  people's  democracies,  news  of  security 
measures  pertaining  to  political  leaders,  news  about  the 
situation  of  supplies  and  food,  and  news  on  the  structure 
and  location  of  various  factories. 

P.  One  more  question  in  this  connection.  Were  these 
reports  official  or  non-official? 

O.  This  news  was  of  the  unofficial  character,  the  kind 
that  Czechoslovakia  does  not  publish  and  is  kept  secret. 

P.  How  did  you  gain  this  news? 

O.  From  personal  observations  or  from  informants. 

P.  Mainly  these  were  your  employees? 

O.  Yes,  they  were.     .     .     . 

P.  (Exhibit)  Here  are  original  documents  marked 
with  L— 23.  .  .  .  They  are  concerning  instructions  re- 
garding details  about  the  anti-state  activities  of  the 
Clementis  group,  at  that  time  considered  secret  by  our 
Government.  Your  instruction  also  concerns  not  only 
Clementis  but  also  others  who  were  concerned  with 
Clementis.     What  steps  did  you  take? 

O.  First  I  was  to  find  out  if  Clementis  disappeared.  I 
went  to  the  American  Embassy  and  got  in  touch  with  the 
clerk,  Colclough  "  who  gave  me  the  address  and  number 
of  Clementis'  apartment.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  office 
and  got  Svoboda  and  Wojdinek  12  to  go  with  me. 

P.  Why  did  you  take  these  two  with  you? 

O.  Because  they  could  speak  Czech. 

P.  What  did  you  three  do? 

O.  We  were  investigating  that  Clementis  was  not  in  his 
apartment.  We  learned  that  he  was  not  there  and  that 
security  measures  had  been  taken. 

P.  What  did  you  do  with  the  information? 

O.  I  sent  the  news  to  London. 

P.  Did  you  file  this  item?     (Exhibit) 

O.  Yes,  this  is  part  of  that  item. 

P.  Did  you  send  more  reports  regarding  Clementis?  It 
is  then  possible  to  say  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
them. 

O.  I  sent  several  such  stories.    Yes,  that's  true. 

P.  Did  you  try  to  find  out  where  Clementis  was  in- 
terned ? 

O.  Yes. 

P.  Your  employers  either  in  New  York  or  London  were 
interested  in  Clementis? 

O.  They  were  highly  interested. 

P.  You  finally  obtained  a  photograph? 

O.  Yes,  I  did. 

P.  Respective  information  regarding  photograph,  did 
you  send  to  London  or  New  York? 

11  Tomas  Svoboda  and  Pavel  Wojdinek,  with  Peter  Munz, 
were  Czechoslovak  employees  of  the  A.  P.  being  tried  with 
Oatis. 

12  Otho  Colclough,  administrative  officer  of  the  American 
Embassy. 
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O.  Before  I  could  do  so  I  was  arrested.     .     .     . 
P.  When  did  your  espionage  activities  start?    When 
you  came  to  Czechoslovakia? 

O.  The  first  case  was  an  instance  of  negotiations  in  a 
Czechoslovak  town  at  which  other  officials  of  satellite 
countries  were  to  be.    About  a  month  after  I  arrived. 

P.  Were  your  espionage  activities  unusual  as  compared 
with  activities  of  a  correspondent? 

O.  No,  it  wasn't.  Other  correspondents  did  the  same. 
The  fact  is  that  members  of  the  western  press  and  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  Prague  did  the  same.  For  that  reason 
it  was  difficult  for  me  not  to  fall  into  espionage. 
P.  Was  this  the  reason  for  your  activities? 
O.  One  of  the  reasons.  Orders  were  received  from 
London  and  New  York. 

P.  In  other  words  you  were  paid  for  this? 
O.  Yes,  I  was  paid  for  this. 
P.  You  say  that  you  were  paid  for  espionage? 
O.  Among     other     things.     Not     just     official     report- 
in0*. 

P.  Thank  you,  I  don't  have  any  further  questions.  Do 
you  have  anything  to  add? 

O.  No,  I  made  a  full  statement  as  it  was  drawn  out  of 
me  by  your  questions  and  I  want  to  add  that  I  am  sorry 
for  what  I  did. 

P.  Mr.  Oatis,  do  you  yourself  hold  any  hatred  to  Czecho- 
slovakia or  do  you  hate  the  Czech  people? 
O.  No,  I  don't. 

P.  What  compelled  you  to  do  these  activities? 
O.  I  did  this  on  instructions  from  New  York  and  Lon- 
don and  under  the  influence  of  Western  diplomats. 

P.  Please  make  it  clear  before  the  court,  your  origin 
and  background. 

O.  I  am  from  a  working  class  family.  My  father  and 
both  my  grandfathers  were  from  the  working  class.  One 
of  my  grandfathers  worked  in  another  man's  glass  factory, 
the  other  worked  in  another  man's  butcher  shop.  My 
father  worked  in  another  man's  pharmacy.  I  am  a  worker 
myself.  I  earn  my  living  by  the  work  of  my  hands  and 
brain.  I  am  not  a  capitalist  and  don't  own  any  factories. 
I  am  a  worker. 

P.  You  are  not  a  worker.  You  are  a  spy.  You  ad- 
mitted this. 

O.  I  am  still  a  worker.  I  intend  going  on  being  a 
worker. 

Here  the  opening  session,  held  the  morning  of  July  2, 
ended.  That  afternoon  the  prosecutor  and  presiding 
magistrate  questioned  the  three  other  defendants.  During 
the  morning  of  July  8,  after  11  witnesses  had  testified 
the  defense  attorney  announced  that  Mr.  Oatis  would  add 
to  his  testimony  of  the  day  before.  Mr.  Oatis  then  made 
a  supplementary  statement  from  which  the  following  ex- 
cerpts are  printed: 

O.  The  witnesses  have  given  a  picture  of  one  class  of 
people  with  whom  I  had  connection  in  Prague,  I  mean  the 
Czech  citizens  from  the  reactionary  point  of  view.  Now 
I  would  like  to  say  something  more  about  a  second  class 
of  people  I  dealt  with  in  this  way.  I  mean  in  this  case 
Western  correspondents  and  Western  diplomats  here 
in  Prague.  I  said  yesterday  that  other  Western  corre- 
spondents were  dealing  in  espionage  news.  I  will  give 
you  some  examples.  ...  My  own  espionage  activity 
resulted  from  trying  to  check  on  stories  that  these  other 
correspondents  had  produced  in  Prague.  This  in  fact  is 
the  case  of  the  story  of  the  military  negotiations  I  spoke  of 
a  while  ago.  The  story  of  the  disappearance  of  Clementis 
and  routine  story  of  the  arrest  of  the  official  in  Agricul- 
ture. Usually  it  happened  that  when  a  correspondent 
produced  a  story  that  I  didn't  have,  I  got  an  order  from 
London  or  New  York  to  get  it  too.  ...  I  had  a  sup- 
ply of  espionage  news  coming  from  Czechs  and  diplomats 
and  on  the  other  hand  I  had  a  certain  demand  for  such 
news  coming  from  New  York  in  the  form  of  orders.  This 
was  because  my  agency  works  for  newspapers  in  America 
[which]  expect  to  get  news  and  slanderous  reports.  It 
vied  with  other  Western  news  agencies,  so  I  was  under 
constant  pressure  from  the  New  York  and  London  service 
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for  news  of  this  kind.  I  got  it  coming  from  Czechs  and 
diplomats  and  I  sent  it  out  to  the  Agency.  Sometimes 
news  that  I  got  from  one  source  I  gave  to  another.  So  I 
was  a  man  in  the  middle.  I  am  sorry  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  used  in  this  way.     Thank  you. 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  July  3,  Mr.  Oatis  made 
the  following  final  statement  in  response  to  a  question  by 
the  prosecutor: 

O.  I  am  sorry  that  I  went  into  espionage  in  this  country. 
I  didn't  do  it  because  I  am  an  enemy  of  the  working 
class,  I  am  from  the  working  class  myself.  I  did  it  only 
because  I  listened  to  the  wrong  kind  of  orders  from  abroad 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  the  wrong  kind  of  people 
here  in  Czechoslovakia.  I  hurt  myself,  I  hurt  my  friends, 
I  harmed  the  Republic  and  helped  its  enemies.  I  harmed 
the  cause  of  peace  and  helped  the  cause  of  war.  I  repeat 
that  I  am  sorry  for  all  this.  Your  security  organs  caught 
me  and  now  you  know  all  about  me.  I  have  talked  freely 
here  of  what  I  have  done  in  the  hope  that  I  can  be  of 
some  help  that  way.  This  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
moment  to  me  because  it  is  likely  to  hurt  me  when  I  leave 
this  country,  but  I  thought  it  the  best  thing  to  do.  Your 
security  organs  have  treated  me  with  great  consideration 
even  though  I  didn't  deserve  it.  Your  courts  treated  me 
courteously.  I  thank  you  for  all  that.  I  know  that  I 
did  the  wrong  thing.  I  want  to  renounce  espionage  work 
forever.  [Courtroom  laughter]  In  view  of  my  admission 
I  hope  the  court  will  be  as  lenient  as  it  can.  I  am  ready 
for  your  judgment.     Thank  you. 


VERDICT  AND  SENTENCE 

At  8.20  a.  m.,  July  4,  1951  the  presiding  magistrate 
announced  the  verdict  of  guilty  and  sentenced  Mr.  Oatis 
to  10  years'  imprisonment,  Mr.  Svoboda  to  20  years',  Mr. 
WojdineTc  to  18  years'  and  Mr.  Munz  to  16  years'.  The 
magistrate  then  made  a  final  statement: 

P.  .  .  .  With  help  of  people  from  the  fields  of  econ- 
omy, politics,  security  and  military,  it  [the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Prague]  had  secured  information  which 
the  Government  in  the  interests  of  the  security  and  de- 
fense of  the  state  kept  secret  and  which  it  did  not  pass 
either  through  the  press  or  the  radio.  They  searched  for 
such  news  for  the  purpose  of  handing  them  on  to  the 
centers  in  London  and  New  York  so  that  they  might  be 
used  against  the  Czechoslovak  Democratic  Republic. 
.  .  They  worked  against  the  Republic  and  particu- 
larly against  the  Soviet  Union.     .     .     . 

As  far  as  the  sentence  is  concerned :  In  considering  the 
sentence  of  the  individuals  accused  the  court  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  here  two  groups  of  spies,  one 
formed  by  the  foreign  citizen  William  Oatis  who  was 
correspondent  here  for  a  relatively  short  time.  Owing 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  security  organs  not  much  damage 
was  done.  He  knew  nothing  of  our  conditions  here.  He 
fulfilled  the  tasks  of  his  employers,  taking  over  the  espi- 
onage of  his  predecessors.  .  .  .  Another  alleviating 
circumstance  was  his  full  and  sincere  admission  not  only 
in  that  he  fully  described  his  espionage  activities,  but  that 
he  exposed  the  espionage  activities  of  the  A.  P.  employees, 
and  finally  his  informants  and  that  he  exposed  the  whole 
espionage  network  which  is  here  led  by  certain  representa- 
tives of  the  Western  capitalist  countries.  By  this  he 
helped  our  security  organs  to  expose  the  whole  net- 
work.    .     .     . 

[Addressing  Mr.  Oatis]  There  are  two  possibilities.  The 
sentence  passed  on  you  can  either  be  accepted  or  you  have 
the  right  to  appeal.  .  .  .  You  will  inform  the  court  ol 
your  decision.  Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  Czech 
laws  in  case  of  good  behavior,  your  participation  in  the 
work  of  our  working  people,  you  can,  after  serving  hall 
of  the  sentence,  appeal  that  you  may  be  released.     .     . 

[After  a  10-minute  adjournment:]  Mr.  Oatis,  what  it 
your  decision? 

O.  I  accept  the  sentence  of  the  court  and  ask  that  1 
be  sent  somewhere  where  I  can  do  some  useful  work. 
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ECOSOC  Resolution  Asks  Protection  Of  Correspondents'  Rights 


A  resolution  condemning  governmental  restric- 
tions on  information  was  passed  on  August  15  by 
the  Social  Committee  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  meeting  at  Geneva. 
Walter  Kotschnig,  United  States  representative 
on  the  committee,  introduced  the  resolution  and 
made  the  following  remarks  on  the  trial  of  Wil- 
liam Nu  Oatis  in  Czechoslovakia: 

.  .  .  The  interesting  thing  is  that  even  on 
the  basis  of  the  so-called  confession  of  Mr.  Oatis 
it  is  perfectly  evident  how  baseless  the  charges 
were  that  were  leveled  against  him.  What  were 
these  charges  in  detail  and  the  so-called  proofs  of 
Oatis'  guilt? 

(A)  We  were  told  that  Mr.  Oatis  had  on  him 
a  document  certifying  him  as  a  spy.  Heavens, 
what  kind  of  a  spy  is  that  ?  Do  any  of  you  really 
believe  that  a  spy  would  carry  such  a  document 
into  a  totalitarian  country  where  he  was  liable  to 
arrest  and  search  at  any  minute  ? 

(B)  Much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oatis 
allegedly  attended  two  military  schools  of  spies. 
We  know  all  about  that  allegation.  Mr.  Oatis  in 
1945  .  .  .  did  indeed  attend  special  courses 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  at  Ann  Arbor. 
But  what  were  these  courses  ?  They  were  intense 
courses  in  Japanese  language  and  Japanese  insti- 
tutions which  he  took  in  preparation  for  work 
with  the  military  occupation  authorities  in  Japan. 
Since  I  am  not  aware  that  Japanese  is  spoken  in 
Czechoslovakia,  it  is  completely  beyond  me  to 
see  how  that  kind  of  training  would  qualify  any- 
one for  espionage  activities  in  Czechoslovakia. 

(C)  Mr.  Oatis  was  accused  of  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  abroad,  particularly  from  London  and 
Paris.  What  were  these  instructions  ?  They  were 
instructions  from  his  employers,  a  legitimate  news 
agency.  They  were  transmitted  to  him  in  clear 
language  over  the  official  Czechoslovak  wires. 
This  is  a  practice  well  known  to  every  correspond- 
ent. If  this  should  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of 
espionage  activities  then  every  correspondent  at 
this  moment  in  this  room  is  a  spy. 

(D)  Mr.  Oatis,  we  are  told,  saw  people  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Prague.  But,  gentlemen, 
with  whom  else  should  he  meet?  Everybody 
knows  of  the  miserable  life  imposed  upon  nationals 
of  Western  countries  in  the  Communist  countries 
of  the  East.  They  are  restricted  in  every  way 
and  they  hardly  dare  to  meet  any  national  of  the 
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country  in  which  they  live  for  fear  of  jeopardizing 
the  life  and  liberty  of  such  people. 

(E)  To  add  weight  to  this  particular  accusa- 
tion, the  representative  of  Czechoslovakia  told  us 
this  morning  that  Mr.  Oatis  received  instructions 
from  the  U.  S.  military  attache  in  Prague.  And 
what,  according  to  the  Czechoslovak  delegate  him- 
self, did  Mr.  Oatis  do  with  these  instructions  ?  He 
copied  them  conscientiously  in  his  notebook. 
Again  all  I  can  say  is  ,"What  a  spy !" 

(F)  Oatis,  according  to  the  Czechoslovak  dele- 
gate, committed  a  particularly  odious  crime  by 
reporting  the  discovery  of  new  uranium  deposits 
in  Czechoslovakia,  the  kind  of  deposits  which  the 
Communist  countries  are  undoubtedly  planning 
to  exploit  for  purely  peaceful  purposes.  Gentle- 
men, our  papers  in  the  United  States  are  full  of 
notices  about  such  finds  in  our  own  country.  News 
of  that  kind  is  considered  legitimate  news  to  be 
given  to  the  public.     .     .     . 


Text  of  Resolution 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Recognizing  freedom  of  information  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms  referred  to  in  the  Charter 
and  the  high  importance  accorded  in  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights  to  the  right  to  seek, 
receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas  through 
any  media  regardless  of  frontier; 
Desiring  to  implement  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
be  fully  informed ; 

Conscious  of  the  need  of  continually  stressing  the 
vital  importance  of  maintaining  and  safeguarding 
this  essential  freedom  in  order  that  all  peoples 
may,  by  freely  exchanging  information  and  ideas, 
come  to  understand  one  another,  develop  friendly 
relations  among  themselves  and  achieve  true  inter- 
national cooperation  in  solving  problems  of  vital 
concern  to  all  nations ; 

Views  with  extreme  concern  all  governmental  action 
aimed  at  the  systematic  exclusion  of  bona  fide  cor- 
respondents, the  imposition  of  arbitrary  personal 
restraints  and  the  infliction  of  punishments  upon 
such  correspondents  solely  because  of  their  attempts 
faithfully  to  perform  their  duties  in  gathering  and 
transmitting  news; 

Urges  strongly  that  personal  restraints  be  removed 
and  sentences  imposing  arbitrary  punishments  be 
revoked ; 

Appeals  to  governments  to  do  all  within  their 
power  to  safeguard  the  right  of  correspondents 
freely  and  faithfully  to  gather  and  transmit  news. 
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Suspension  of  Trade-Agreement  Concessions 
From  Communist  Dominated  Countries 


U.S.  TO  WITHDRAW  TARIFF  CONCESSIONS 
FROM  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

[Released  to  the  press  July  31] 

The  United  States  has  requested  that  the  item 
"Termination  of  Obligations  between  the  United 
States  and  Czechoslovakia"  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  The  following  statement  concerning  the 
United  States'  position  in  this  matter  has  been 
circulated  to  the  Contracting  Parties : 

The  United  States  has  determined  to  withdraw 
from  Czechoslovakia  the  benefits  of  trade  agree- 
ment tariff  concessions. 

Since  the  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia  are 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  United  States  proposes  that 
at  the  sixth  session  all  of  the  obligations  existing 
between  it  and  Czechoslovakia  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Agreement  should  be  formally 
terminated.  This  statement  is  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  factors  involved  in  the  United  States 
decision. 

When,  in  1947,  the  Contracting  Parties  framed 
the  obligations  to  one  another  which  are  contained 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  political  relations  of  the 
countries  concerned  would  be  such  that  it  would 
be  in  their  mutual  interests  to  promote  the  move- 
ment of  goods,  money,  and  people  between  them. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  this  assumption  is  no 
longer  valid  as  between  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia.  On  the  contrary,  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia  have 
been  progressively  impaired  by  manifestations  of 
Czechoslovak  ill  will  toward  the  United  States. 
The  property  of  American  nationals  in  Czecho- 
slovakia has  been  confiscated,  without  compensa- 
tion or  any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  Czecho- 
slovakia to  settle  this  matter.  American  firms 
have  been  persecuted  and  harassed  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  them  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Czechoslovakia.    Procurement  of  ordi- 
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nary  trade  information  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
commercial  enterprises  has  been  declared  a  crime. 
The  United  States  has  been  forced,  on  extremely 
short  notice,  to  reduce  drastically  the  personnel 
of  its  Embassy  in  Prague.  American  citizens  have 
been  imprisoned  without  justification.  American 
charitable  and  welfare  organizations  have  been 
forced  to  discontinue  their  work. 

The  impairment  of  economic  relations  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  progressive  integration  of 
Czechoslovakia's  economy  into  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Czechoslovakia  has  openly  declared  its  intention 
of  administering  its  economy  solely  in  the  interests 
of  the  bloc.  It  has  granted  a  special  and  guar- 
anteed position  in  its  economy  to  Soviet  bloc  cor- 
porations. It  has  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  its 
commitments  to  the  United  States  are  being  sub- 
ordinated or  disregarded  in  the  carrying  out  of 
its  undertakings  as  a  part  of  the  Soviet  economic 
bloc. 

The  United  States  attaches  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  maintenance  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  as  an  instrument 
through  which  nations  which  are  in  agreement  on 
its  broad  objectives  can  work  together  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere.  The  United  States  is  of  the  view, 
therefore,  that  in  the  interests  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  in  its  application  to  trade  among  nations 
with  normal  relations,  the  existing  situation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia 
should  be  frankly  and  unequivocally  recognized 
by  the  Contracting  Parties,  and  the  obligations 
between  the  two  countries  embodied  in  the  Agree- 
ment, already  rendered  a  nullity  by  political 
events,  should  be  formally  dissolved. 


ACTION  UNDER  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1951 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

On  August  1,  1951,  the  President  signed  a 
proclamation  giving  effect  to  sections  5  and  11  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
which  provide  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  he  shall 
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withdraw  the  benefits  of  the  trade-agreement  con- 
essions  "to  imports  from  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  to  imports  from  any 
lation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the 
oreign  government  or  foreign  organization  con- 
rolling  the  world  Communist  movement,"  and 
hall  prevent  the  importation  of  certain  furs 
rhich  are  the  product  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  He  also  signed,  on  August  1, 
951,  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
mder  this  basic  proclamation  (1)  providing  that 
eductions  in  rates  of  duty  made  in  trade  agree- 
aents  should  be  suspended  after  the  close  of 
usiness  August  31,  1951,  in  the  case  of  a  list  of 
;ations  and  areas  (including  Communist  China 
nd  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany)  as  to  which  such 
tdthdrawal  would  not  on  that  date  conflict  with 
ny  international  obligations,  and  (2)  preventing 
he  importation  of  specified  kinds  of  furs  from 
Communist  China  after  the  close  of  business 
Lugust  31,  1951. 
As  announced  by  the  Department  of  State  on 
uly  6,  1951,  steps  have  been  taken  to  terminate 
nost-favored-nation  commitments  to  Bulgaria, 
lungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Soviet  Russia.1 
furthermore,  the  Department  announced  on  July 
1,  1951,  the  withdrawal  of  trade-agreement  con- 
essions  from  Czechoslovakia.  When  it  is  found 
iracticable,  as  a  result  of  the  above  steps,  to  sus- 
>end  the  trade-agreement  benefits  from  these 
ountries  and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  furs 
rom  Soviet  Russia,  the  dates  on  which  such 
ctions  are  to  take  effect  will  be  similarly  notified 
y  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
mder  the  proclamation. 


EXT  OF  PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas  sections  5  and  11  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Jxtension  Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  50,  82d  Congress) 
irovide  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  President  shall  take 
uch  action  as  is  necessary  to  suspend,  withdraw  or  pre- 
ent  the  application  of  any  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty, 
ir  binding  of  any  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment, 
r  other  concession  contained  in  any  trade  agreement  en- 
ered  into  under  authority  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Let  of  1930,  as  amended  and  extended,  to  imports  from 
he  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  to  imports 
rom  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the 
oreign  government  or  foreign  organization  controlling 
he  world  Communist  movement. 

Sec  11.  The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
ake  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
mportation  of  ermine,  fox,  kolinsky,  marten,  mink,  musk- 
at,  and  weasel  furs  and  skins,  dressed  or  undressed,  which 
ire  the  product  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
»r  of  Communist  China. 

Whereas  an  important  element  in  determining  when 
t  may  be  practicable  to  apply  these  provisions  to  par- 
icular  articles  is  the  ability  to  do  so  consistently  with  the 
nternational  obligations  of  the  United  States ; 

Whereas,  in  giving  effect  to  the  procedures  available 
o  free  the  United  States  from  international  obligations 


existing  with  respect  to  some  of  the  nations  and  areas 
covered  by  the  above  provisions,  it  will  not  be  practicable 
to  apply  such  provisions  to  all  such  nations  and  areas 
at  the  same  time; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
statutes,  including  the  said  sections  5  and  11  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  do  proclaim : 

PART  I 

That  the  application  of  reduced  rates  of  duty  (including 
rates  of  import  tax)  established  pursuant  to  trade  agree- 
ments heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  under  the 
authority  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  origi- 
nally enacted  or  as  amended  and  extended  (en.  474,  48 
Stat.  943 ;  ch.  22,  50  Stat.  24 ;  ch.  96,  54  Stat.  107 ;  ch.  118, 
57  Stat.  125 ;  ch.  269,  59  Stat.  410 ;  ch.  678,  62  Stat.  1053 ; 
ch.  585,  63  Stat.  697 ;  Public  Law  50,  82d  Congress),  shall 
be  suspended  with  respect  to  imports  from  such  nations 
and  areas  referred  to  in  section  5  as  may  be  specified  in 
any  notification  pursuant  to  this  part  of  this  proclamation 
given  by  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  which  are  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  such 
date  as  may  be  specified  for  each  such  nation  or  area  in 
the  notification,  or  are  so  entered  or  withdrawn  thereafter 
until  such  date  as  may  be  so  specified  in  a  later  notification 
and  so  published  for  the  termination  of  such  suspension. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the  term  "imports  from 
such  nations  and  areas"  shall  mean  articles  imported 
directly  or  indirectly  into  the  United  States  from  nations 
or  areas  specified  in  an  effective  notification,  but  shall  not 
in  any  case  include  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  any  other  nation  or  area. 

PART  II 

That  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  of  ermine,  fox,  kolinsky,  marten,  mink,  musk- 
rat,  and  weasel  furs  and  skins,  dressed  or  undressed,  shall 
be  prohibited  as  to  products  of  such  nations  and  areas 
as  may  be  specified  in  any  notification  pursuant  to  this 
part  of  this  proclamation  given  by  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  on  such  date  as  may  be  specified  for  each  such 
nation  or  area  in  the  notification,  and  thereafter  until 
such  date  as  may  be  so  specified  in  a  later  notification 
and  so  published  for  the  termination  of  such  prohibition. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  1st  day  of  August 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-sixth. 


1  Bulletin  of  Tulv  16,  1951,  p.  95. 
'  16  Fed.  Reg.  7635. 


By  the  President 
Dean  Acheson 
Secretary  of  State 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

Pursuant  to  Part  I  of  my  proclamation  of 
August  1,  1951,  carrying  out  sections  5  and  11  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  I 
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hereby  notify  you  that  the  suspension  provided 
for  therein  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  im- 
ports from  the  following  nations  and  areas  which 
are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  the  close  of  business  August  31, 
1951: 

Albania 

Any  part  of  China  which  may  be  under  Communist  domi- 
nation or  control. 
Estonia 

The  Soviet  zone  of  Germany  and  the  Soviet  sector  of 
Berlin. 

Associated  States  of  Indochina  : 

Any  part  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  or  Vietnam,  which  may  be 
under  Communist  domination  or  control. 
Any  part  of  Korea  which  may  be  under  Communist  domi- 
nation or  control. 
The  Kurile  Islands 
Latvia 
Lithuania 


Outer  Mongolia 
Rumania 

Southern  Sakhalin 
Tanna  Tuva 

Pursuant  to  Part  II  of  that  proclamation  of 
August  1, 1951, 1  hereby  notify  you  that  the  entry, 
or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
of  ermine,  fox,  kolinsky,  marten,  mink,  muskrat, 
and  weasel  furs  and  skins,  dressed  or  undressed, 
shall  be  prohibited  after  the  close  of  business 
August  31,  1951,  as  to  products  of  any  part  of 
China  which  may  be  under  Communist  domination 
or  control. 

My  letter  addressed  to  you  on  May  30, 1942,  with 
reference  to  duties  proclaimed  in  connection  with 
trade  agreements  entered  into  under  the  authority 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  shall  be  superseded 
after  the  close  of  business  August  31,  1951. 


West  Berlin  Festival,  1951 


by  William  Keefe x 


When  German  Conductor  Wilhelm  Furtwaen- 
gler  brings  down  his  baton  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 5  to  introduce  the  opening  chords  of 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven's  immortal  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, he  will  simultaneously  launch  the  Berlin 
Festival,  1951.  Twenty-five  days  later,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  an  uninterrupted  series  of  festival 
plays,  concerts,  operatic  performances,  and  other 
special  attractions  will  come  to  a  fitting  end  with 
the  presentation  of  another  Beethoven  master- 
piece, the  "Missa  Solemnis." 

In  the  interval  between  September  5  and  30, 
visitors  and  native  West  Berliners  will  be  treated 
to  a  memorable  array  of  cultural  and  entertain- 
ment offerings.  The  visitors  are  expected  to 
stream  into  the  city  from  all  parts  of  the  free 
world  as  well  as  from  the  eastern  sector  of  Berlin 
and  the  Soviet-occupied  zone.  They  will  be 
joined  by  outstanding  artists  from  half  a  dozen 
European  countries  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Appropriately,  the  Schiller  Theater,  named 
after  one  of  Germany's  greatest  poets,  will  be  the 
scene  of  opening-night  festivities.  Now  under- 
going reconstruction  in  preparation  for  the  Sep- 
tember 5  inaugural,  the  theater  will  be  dedicated 
in  ceremonies  preceding  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra's  rendition  of  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  festival,  first  ever 
held  in  the  former  German  capital,  Berlin  and 

1  The  following  article  will  appear  in  the  August  issue 
of  the  Information  Bulletin,  Hicog. 
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western  German  stars  will  compete  or  collaborate 
with  visiting  artists  from  France,  England,  Aus- 
tria, and  the  United  States.  In  many  instances 
such  as  the  opera  appearances  of  Astrid  Varnay 
leading  soprano  of  the  New  York  Metropolitar 
Opera's  Wagnerian  wing,  German  and  foreigr 
performers  will  share  the  same  stage. 

Orchestral  accompaniment  for  Miss  Varnay's 
performances  in  the  roles  of  Isolde  in  Wagner's 
Tristan  wad  Isolde,  and  of  Brunhilde  in  Di 
WalMre  will  be  provided  by  the  Berlin  Civi< 
Opera  Orchestra,  and  supporting  casts  will  b< 
made  up  of  star  members  of  the  Berlin  Open 
Company. 

Later  in  September,  Suzanne  Juyol  of  Franci 
will  replace  Miss  Varnay  in  repeat  performance: 
of  Tristan  and  Die  WalMre. 

Comprising  an  integrated  whole,  the  festiva 
program  has  been  weighted  with  complementary 
admixtures  of  tried,  proven  attractions  an( 
premiere  performances.  It  has  also  been  spice( 
with  ingredients  representing  the  best  in  orches 
tral  concerts,  light  concerts,  opera  and  stage 
ballet  and  choral  works,  and  with  such  specia 
items  as  pantomime  programs  and  chamber  musi 
evenings. 

The  Berlin  Civic  Opera,  now  undergoing  a  thor 
ough  grooming  for  its  regular  fall  schedule  o 
operatic  performances,  will  present  five  new  pro 
ductions  especially  prepared  for  festival  audi 
ences.     The  list  of  special  productions  include 
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Malipiero's  opera,  Phantasien  um  Callot; 
Bartok's  Bluebeard;  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex; 
Grian-Carlo  Menotti's  The  Consul;  and  a  restudied 
version  of  Strauss'  Salome.  The  last  will  feature 
the  Viennese  star,  Ljuba  Welitsch. 

Opera  lovers  will  also  have  an  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  festival  to  attend  guest  performances  of 
;he  famous  Beggar's  Opera  by  the  Hamburg  State 
3pera  Company. 

Following  the  September  curtain-raiser,  the  re- 
stored Schiller  Theater  will  feature — very  appro- 
Driately — Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  as  well  as  Zuck- 
nayer's  new  play,  Gesang  im  Feuerofen  and  Hugo 
70\\  Hoffmannsthal's  orchestration  of  Sophocles' 
ragedy,  Oedipus.  Concerts  are  to  be  presented  by 
;he  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  di- 
■ection  of  Sergiu  Celibidache  and  guest  conductors, 
tnd  the  RIAS  (U.S. -sponsored  radio  in  the  Amer- 
can  sector  of  Berlin)  symphony  orchestra  is  plan- 
ling  a  Mozart  evening  with  Erna  Berger  as  soloist. 
Hie  RIAS  Symphony  will  also  give  a  special  Bar- 
ok  program  starring  Tibor  Varga  as  soloist. 

Among  stand-out  chamber  music  programs  and 
•ecitals  listed  on  the  festival  schedule  are  appear- 
mces  by  the  brilliant  Juilliard  Quartet  of  New 
fork,  by  the  Amadeus  Quartet  from  London,  the 
£oeckert  Quartet  from  Munich,  the  Berlin  String 
Juartet  and  the  renowned  Dennis  Brain  Wind  En- 
lemble.  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  will  sing  Schu- 
nann's  song  cycle,  Die  Schoene  Muellerin;  Helmut 
Eloloff  will  present  an  evening  of  modern  piano 
nusic;  and  Gerhard  Taschner  will  give  a  violin 
•ecital. 

Pantomime  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  at  Ber- 
in's  tiny  Tribuene  Theater  during  the  colorful 
!estival.  Bip,  Der  Jahrmarket,  and  Der  Mantel, 
ifter  the  novel  of  Gogol,  are  slated  for  presenta- 
ion  by  Marcel  Marceau  and  his  company  from 
Paris,  while  the  United  States  will  be  represented 
>y  pantomimist  Angna  Enters.  The  Tribuene  will 
ilso  stage  a  special  production  of  Boris  Blacher's 
Borneo  and  Juliet. 

Neither  Shakespeare  nor  the  Broadway  musical 
las  been  overlooked  by  festival  program-makers. 
Hie  Old  Vic  Company  of  London  will  step  before 
he  footlights  of  the  Hebbel  Theater  to  present 
Shakespeare's  Othello,  while  Broadway  will  come 
o  Berlin  with  full-cast  performances  of  the  hit 
>how  Oklahoma  and  a  new  production  of  Robinson 
Offers'  Medea,  starring  Judith  Anderson.  Guthrie 
VlcClintock  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  direct 
he  Berlin  staging  of  Medea,  an  adaptation  of  the 
ilassical  Greek  tragedy  by  Euripides.  Medea  will 
)e  presented  five  times  during  the  festival,  while 
Oklahoma  will  be  presented  13  times  between  Sep- 
ember  11  and  22. 

The  United  States  and  British  troupes  will  re- 
vive competition  for  the  attention  of  festival 
ludiences  from  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  which  is 
planning  a  performance  of  Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois 
rentilhorrw>£. 

On  the  lighter  side  of  the  festival  are  open-air 
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performances  in  the  25,000-seat  Waldbuehne, 
where  special  mixed  programs  are  to  be  given  by 
artists  from  the  opera  and  ballet.  A  Johann 
Strauss  evening  is  also  on  schedule.  Choral  works 
will  be  presented  by  the  Aachener  Chor  singing 
Carl  Orff's  Carmina  Oartuilli  and  the  famed  Hall 
Johnson  Choir  of  New  York,  specializing  in  Negro 
spirituals. 

Berlin  and  world  premieres  of  a  number  of 
concert  works  are  planned  for  the  festival,  among 
them  the  Kantata  Prof  ana  of  Bartok,  a  violin  con- 
certo by  Boris  Blacher,  Honegger's  symphony  no. 
4,  a  piano  concerto  by  Pepping  and  the  violin 
concerto  of  Schoenberg.  Blacher's  Lysistrata 
ballet  will  also  be  premiered  at  West  Berlin's  Civic 
Opera  House. 

As  a  matter  of  course  many  of  the  troupes  and 
individual  artists  billed  for  performances  during 
the  Berlin  festival  have  received  international  ac- 
claim from  critics  and  audiences.  These  noted 
stars  and  groups  form  the  festival's  headline  cir- 
cle. To  utilize  the  25-day  cultural  holiday  in 
another  direction,  the  city-sponsored  festival  com- 
mittee is  also  recruiting  unemployed  local  actors 
for  a  company  to  be  trained  by  a  "name"  director. 
Appearances  by  the  amalgam  group  are  to  be  an- 
nounced shortly. 

From  a  statistical  viewpoint,  the  range  of  festi- 
val events  is  decidedly  impressive. 

About  200  separate,  complete  programs  will  be 
presented  between  September  5  and  30  on  nine 
different  Berlin  stages,  including  those  of  the 
Berlin  Civic  Opera,  Titania  Palast,  Korso  The- 
ater, the  Schiller  Theater,  the  Tribuene,  the  Heb- 
bel, Renaissance  and  Schlosspark  Theaters,  and 
the  Theater  am  Kurf  uerstendamm.  Total  seating 
capacity  of  the  nine  is  approximately  9,000.  An 
additional  25,000  persons  can  be  seated  in  the 
Waldbuehne. 

Festival  performances  will  be  given  in  three 
languages— English,  German,  and  French. 
Among  guest  conductors  will  be  Wilhelm  Furt- 
waengler,  Sergiu  Celibidache,  and  Ferenc  Frissay 
of  Berlin;  Josef  Keilberth,  Hamburg;  Paul 
Sacher  and  Carl  Schuricht  from  Switzerland. 
Scheduled  to  visit  Berlin  with  orchestral  and 
choral  groups  are  Hans  Schmidt-Isserstedt,  con- 
ductor of  the  Northwest  German  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Hamburg,  Ernest  Bour  of  the  Or- 
chestre  National  of  Paris,  and  Felix  Raabe  of  the 
Aachener  Chor.  The  Berlin  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra and  the  local  Hochschul  Chor  will  be 
directed  in  festival  performances  by  Hans  Chem- 
in-Petit  and  Werner  Egk. 

Visiting  and  local  artists  will  present  orchestral, 
operatic,  dramatic,  and  other  compositions  by 
playwrights  and  composers  representing  more 
than  half  a  dozen  nations. 

As  added  insurance  that  Berlin  during  Septem- 
ber will  impress  visitors  as  the  "Show- Window 
of  the  West,"  a  variety  of  side  attractions  has  been 
scheduled  for  the  festival  weeks.     These  include 
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sporting  events  and  a  series  of  special  art  exhibits. 
Among  them  a  display  of  sculpture  and  drawings 
by  Henry  Moore,  sculpture  by  Bourdelle,  and  a 
retrospective  show  of  Max  Brachmann's  works. 

During  10  days  of  the  festival,  an  automobile 
show,  featuring  famous  "makes"  of  half  a  dozen 
countries,  will  also  be  held. 

Blueprinted  by  West  Berlin  authorities  for 
nearly  a  year,  the  Berlin  Festival  is  receiving 
moral  and  financial  support  from  the  Allied  High 
Commission.    Berliners  confidently  expect  that  it 


will  supply  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  question: 
"What  is  Berlin  today,  culturally  speaking?" 

Equally  important,  the  festival  is  expected  to 
furnish  irrefutable  proof  that  the  island  city, 
though  geographically  isolated  from  the  Western- 
democratic  world,  stands — in  an  artistic  as  well  as 
in  a  political  sense — in  the  forefront  of  the  current 
struggle  against  Communist  control  and  oppres- 
sion. 

•  William  Keefe  is  Deputy  Chief,  Public  Rela- 
tions Branch,  HICOG. 


Soviet  Leader  Transmits  Resolution  of  Friendship 


[Released  to  the  press  on  August  6] 


The  President  on  August  6  instructed  the  imme- 
diate publication  of  the  text  of  a  message  to  him 
from  His  Excellency  Nikolai  Shvernik,  President 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  message  was  transmitted  by  President 
Shvernik  earlier  the  same  day  through  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
in  Washington,  which  sent  it  to  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  under  cover  of  a  note  to  him. 

TEXT  OF  TRANSMITTING  NOTE 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  transmit  to  Mr.  Harry 
S.  Truman,  President  of  the  United  States,  the  enclosed 
letter  of  reply  from  N.  M.  Shvernik,  President  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  dated  August  6  of  this  year  and 
resolution  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Accept,  [etc.] 

Charge'  d'  Affaires  ad  interim  of  the 

USSR  in  the  USA 
Boris  I.  Karavaev 

His  Excellency 

Dean  G.  Acheson 

Secretary  of  State 

United  States  of  America 


Text  of  President  Shvernik's  Letter 

Your  Excellency, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  July  7,  1951,  and  of  the  enclosed  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  transmit  to  you  a  resolution  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  . 

This  resolution  expresses  the  feelings  of  sincere  friend- 
ship of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the  peoples 
of  the  whole  world— it  speaks  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
people  is  unified  in  its  attempts  to  establish  a  stable  peace 
and  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  a  new  war. 
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The  Soviet  people  has  no  basis  for  doubting  that  th 
American  people  also  do  not  want  war. 

However,  the  Soviet  people  know  well  that  there  exist  ii 
some  states  forces  which  are  striving  to  unleash  a  ne\ 
world  war,  in  which  the  circles  in  question  see  the  sourc 
of  their  own  enrichment.  The  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Unio 
believe  that  there  will  be  no  war  if  the  peoples  take  int 
their  own  hands  preservation  of  peace  and  defend  it  t 
the  end,  unmasking  the  attempts  of  those  forces  whic 
have  interests  in  war  and  which  are  trying  to  draw  th 
people  into  another  war. 

I  share  your  opinion  that  a  desire  for  peace  and  brothei 
hood  exists  in  the  hearts  of  a  majority  of  people.  Then 
fore,  governments  which  not  with  words  but  with  deed 
are  striving  to  support  peace  must  encourage  by  ever 
means  the  peaceful  strivings  of  their  people. 

The  Soviet  Government  assists  in  every  way  the  unit 
cation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  people  fighting  for  peac 
with  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  other  countries.  It  hoi 
pitably  receives  communications  of  peace  from  any  countr 
and  by  every  means  contributes  to  the  intercourse  of  th 
Soviet  people  with  the  peoples  of  other  countries,  placiu 
no  barriers  in  the  path. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  friendship  between  peoples  whic 
is  mentioned  in  your  communication  pre-supposes  tl 
development  of  political,  economic  and  cultural  relatioi 
and  connections  between  peoples  on  a  basis  of  equal  right 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  a  most  important  step  on  th 
road  must  be  the  elimination  of  any  discrimination  wit 
regard  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  part  of  the  America 
authorities. 

The  duty  of  all  peace-loving  peoples  consists  in  stea< 
fastly  carrying  on  a  policy  of  war  prevention  and  preserv. 
tion  of  peace,  of  not  permitting  arms  races,  of  attainii 
limitation  of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of  atom 
weapons  with  the  establishment  of  inspection  over  the  ii 
plementation  of  such  a  prohibition,  and  of  cooperating 
the  conclusion  of  a  Five  Power  Pact  for  the  strengthenii 
of  peace. 

The  conclusion  of  such  a  pact  would  have  an  exce 
tionally  important  significance  in  the  improvement 
Soviet-American  relations  and  the  strengthening  of  pea 
among  peoples.  Such  a  pact  would  raise  the  confidem 
of  all  peoples  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and,  moreovc 
would  permit  the  possibility  of  limiting  armaments, 
lightening  the  burden  of  military  expenditures,  which  1 
with  all  their  heaviness  on  the  peoples'  shoulders. 

In  implementing  the  indicated  measures  the  Americs 
people  will  always  find  full  cooperation  on  the  part 
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the  Soviet  people,  who  unalterably  defend  the  cause  of 
peace. 

I  hope  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  request  you  to  transmit  to  the 
American  people  my  greetings  and  good  wishes  from  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moscow,  August  6,  1951 

Nikolai  Shvernik 
President  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

His  Excellency 

Harry  S.  Truman 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  PRESIDIUM  OF  THE 
SUPREME  SOVIET  OF  THE  USSR 

Being  informed  of  the  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  USA, 
which  was  transmitted  together  with  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Truman,  President  of  the  USA,  on  July  7  of  this  year, 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  combining  the  work  of  both 
Houses — the  Council  of  the  Union  and  the  Council  of  the 
Nationalities  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  make  the  following  statement : 

1.  Expressing  the  will  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  peace,  the  Soviet  Government  always  conducts 
a  policy  directed  toward  strengthening  peace  and  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  between  states.  The  principle 
of  this  policy  was  laid  down  in  the  Peace  Decree  adopted 
by  the  Second  Congress  of  Soviets  on  November  11,  1917, 
as  soon  as  the  Soviet  State  was  formed.  Since  that  time 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  remained  un- 
changed, being  directed  toward  the  strengthening  of  peace 
and  friendly  relations  among  peoples. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  when,  as  the  result  of 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  allies,  the  forces  of  the  aggressors 
were  smashed,  the  aggressive  states  were  disarmed,  an 
international  organization  was  established  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  the  prevention  of  the  outbreak  of 
any  new  aggression,  conditions  were  created  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  lasting  peace.  As  is  known,  in  the  matter 
of  strengthening  international  security  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  initiative,  coming  forth  with  a  pro- 
posal for  general  reduction  in  armaments,  including  as 
its  primary  mission  the  prohibition  of  the  production  and 
utilization  of  atomic  energy  for  war  purposes. 

Subsequently,  in  defending  the  cause  of  peace  and  ex- 
pressing the  inflexible  determination  of  peoples  to  prevent 
the  threat  of  a  new  war,  the  Soviet  Government  has  twice 
introduced  a  proposal  that  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  China,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  unite  their 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  international  peace 
and  security  and  conclude  a  peace  pact  among  themselves. 
The  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Government  met  with  fervent 
support  and  approval  on  the  part  of  the  peace-loving 
peoples  of  the  entire  world.  The  Soviet  people  cannot 
understand  what  peace-loving  motives  the  Government  of 
the  USA  can  have  in  hitherto  rejecting  the  proposal  of 
the  Soviet  Government  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  pact 
between  the  five  powers. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  military  conflict  in  Korea  and 
the  open  armed  intervention  of  the  USA  in  Korea,  the 
Soviet  Union  made  repeated  proposals  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Recently  the  Soviet 
Union  again  advanced  a  proposal  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bloodshed  in  Korea  which  has  even  led  to  negotiations 
for  an  armistice  and  a  cessation  of  military  activities  in 
Korea. 


The  peace  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  based  on  the 
full  and  unconditional  support  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  which  there  are  no  classes  and  groups  which 
are  interested  in  unleashing  a  war.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  no  aggressive  plans  and  does  not  threaten  any  country 
or  any  peoples.  The  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  waging  war  anywhere  and  are  not  taking  part 
in  any  military  actions.  The  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  completely  absorbed  in  executing  the  tasks  of  peace- 
ful construction.  The  Soviet  State  is  developing  the  con- 
struction of  magnificent  hydroelectric  stations  and  irriga- 
tion systems  and  is  creating  conditions  for  the  steady 
future  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country. 

2.  In  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  USA  it  is  stated  that  the  American 
people  deeply  regret  the  presence  of  "artificial  barriers" 
that  separate  them  from  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR 
must  state  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  friendship  of 
the  Soviet  people  with  the  American  people  or  with  other 
peoples,  and  does  not  create  any  obstacles  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  business,  trade  and  friendly  relations  between 
them. 

However,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  foreign  policy  that 
is  being  conducted  by  the  organs  of  authority  of  the 
USA.  This  is  proven  not  only  by  such  facts  as  the 
systematic  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  American  authorities 
to  issue  visas  for  entry  into  the  USA  to  agents  of  Soviet 
culture  and  their  expulsion  in  spite  of  permits  for  enter- 
ing the  USA  previously  received  through  legal  channels, 
but  also  a  number  of  other  measures  of  the  Government 
of  the  USA  of  a  discriminatory  character  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  facts : 

(a)  In  December  1949  the  American  Immigration  Au- 
thorities on  the  Virgin  Islands,  without  any  justification, 
issued  an  order  by  which  the  crews  of  two  Soviet  fishing 
vessels,  the  Trepang  and  the  Perlamutr,  which  had 
called  at  St.  Thomas  for  minor  repairs  and  taking  on 
water,  were  forbidden  to  come  ashore. 

(b)  In  July  1950  in  the  port  of  Baltimore  the  Soviet 
SS  Krasnodar  was  subjected  to  an  indiscriminate  search 
by  the  American  authorities,  and  in  violation  of  generally 
accepted  international  custom  police  agents  remained  on 
board  the  steamship  after  the  search  until  the  very  mo- 
ment when  it  put  to  sea. 

(c)  On  March  18,  1948  the  American  authorities  arbi- 
trarily seized  the  Soviet  vessel  Rossiya  which  had  arrived 
in  New  York  and  which  is  state  property  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  grounds  of  searching  for  two  particular 
passengers  of  this  vessel. 

(d)  In  March  1949  the  Immigration  Authorities  in  New 
York  proposed  to  the  Soviet  representatives  who  were 
present  at  the  Congress  of  Cultural  and  Scientific  Workers 
of  the  USA  in  Defense  of  Peace,  to  leave  the  United  States 
within  a  week  under  the  threat  of  application  of  admin- 
istrative measures  against  them  in  case  they  did  not 
comply  with  this  order. 

(e)  In  October  1950  at  the  Brumm  airport  in  New  York 
two  Soviet  diplomatic  couriers  were  detained  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  American  diplomatic  visas  on 
their  passports. 

(f )  In  March  1951  the  Department  of  Commerce  issued 
an  order  to  annul  the  licensing  for  exporting  scientific 
and  technical  literature  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

(g)  Recently  in  front  of  the  building  of  the  Mission 
of  the  USSR  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  there 
have  been  gathering,  with  the  connivance  of  the  police, 
gangs  of  hooligans  who  interfere  with  the  normal  work 
of  the  Mission  and  threaten  the  personal  security  of  its 
members.  On  the  second  of  August  the  First  Secretary 
of  the  Mission,  A.  S.  Polyanski,  who  possesses  diplomatic 
immunity,  was,  on  his  exit  from  the  Mission,  subjected 
before  the  eyes  of  the  police  to  an  attack  by  hooligans 
who  hit  him  on  the  head  with  sticks. 
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(h)  On  the  23rd  of  June  of  this  year,  only  a  few  days 
before  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  sent 
the  Resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  USA  to  the  President 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR, 
N.  M.  Shvernik,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  denounced  the  Trade  Agreement  concluded  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  the  USA  in  1937. 

(i)  On  June  2  of  this  year  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  which  demanded  that  countries  receiving  so- 
called  economic  and  financial  aid  from  the  USA  practically 
eliminate  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the 
countries  of  the  Peoples'  Democracy  under  threat  of  ter- 
mination of  this  aid. 

( j )  The  prohibited  lists  published  on  June  7  of  this  year 
in  connection  with  this  law  include  almost  all  goods  enter- 
ing into  international  trade. 

(k)  On  August  2,  even  after  the  approach  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  USA  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  passed  a 
new  law  which,  under  the  pretext  of  prohibiting  shipments 
of  strategic  materials,  provides  for  measures  directed  to- 
ward the  termination  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  countries  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  discriminatory  measures  in  the  trade  field  indicated 
above  have  led  to  the  result  that  the  exchange  of  goods 
between  the  USSR  and  the  USA  over  the  past  five  years 
beginning  with  1946  has  dropped  more  than  six  times 
and  has  reached  an  almost  non-existent  level. 

Thus  all  these  facts  bear  witness  that  on  the  part  of 
the  organs  of  power  of  the  United  States  of  America  there 
is  carried  on  a  policy  of  discrimination  toward  the  USSR 
and  artificial  barriers  are  being  set  up  which  interfere  with 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  Soviet  and  American  peoples 
and  which  are  pushing  our  countries  apart  from  each 
other. 

There  arises  a  legitimate  question  how  to  reconcile  tne 
statements  contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  Congress 
of  the  USA  regarding  the  necessity  for  the  elimination  of 
barriers  in  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  coun- 
tries with  the  above  mentioned  acts  of  the  American 
authorities. 

The  Soviet  people  have  no  doubt  that  the  American 
people,  like  all  other  peoples,  do  not  want  war.  However, 
as  history  shows,  questions  of  peace  and  war  are  not 
always  decided  by  the  people.  The  statements  of  many 
responsible  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  also  of  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  USA,  contain  direct  appeals  for  the  un- 
leashing of  aggressive  war  against  the  peoples  ot  the  UbfeK, 
for  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  against  the 
peaceful  population.  Such  statements,  which  contradict 
not  only  the  interests  of  peace  but  also  the  elementary 
requirements  of  human  morality,  must  call  forth  condem- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

3  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
came  forth  as  the  initiator  of  the  establishment  of  the 
North  Atlantic  military  union  directed,  it  is  clear,  against 
the  USSR.  It  has  established  a  wide  network  of  military 
bases  on  foreign  territory  near  the  frontiers  of  the  USSR 
and,  in  infringement  of  obligations  taken  upon  itself,  is 
putting  into  effect  the  remilitarization  of  Western  Ger- 
many and  is  reestablishing  Japanese  militarism.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  being  implemented  in  the  United  States 
of  America  a  gigantic  armament  program. 

The  Government  of  the  USA  has  unalterably  refused 
all  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Government  aimed  at  strength- 
ening peace  and  international  security.  Thus,  up  to  this 
time  there  has  not  been  achieved  an  agreement  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  Peace  Pact  between  the  Five  Powers,  for 
the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  inspection  over  the  implementation  of  this 
prohibition,  and  also  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces.  In  the  Resolution  of  the  Congress  the 
thought  is  set  forth  that  now  the  path  is  open  for  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  only  after  the  prohibition  of 
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atomic  weapons  can  atomic  energy  actually  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes,  for  the  welfare  of  peoples. 

The  Soviet  people  are  daily  convinced  that  the  policy 
and  actions  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  diverge  from  its  verbal  declarations  regarding 
the  preservation  of  peace,  and  equally  from  the  peace- 
loving  desires  of  the  American  people,  and  that  there 
are  being  established  conditions  for  the  further  worsen- 
ing of  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  although  no  danger 
has  threatened  and  does  not  threaten  the  United  States 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  It  goes  without  saying  that  one  can  only  welcome 
the  approach  of  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  to  the  Soviet 
people  and  its  appeal  for  the  strengthening  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  How- 
ever, an  approach  by  words  with  an  appeal  for  cooperation 
in  the  improvement  of  relations  between  the  USSR  and 
the  USA  and  in  the  strengthening  of  international  peace 
can  give  positive  results  only  in  the  event  that  there  is 
no  divergency  between  it  and  the  deeds  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USA,  the  policy  and  actions  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

However,  inasmuch  as  the  Congress  of  the  USA  states 
that  it  is  seeking  a  path  toward  the  improvement  of  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  can  have  no  doubts  that 
such  attempts  by  the  Congress  will  find  a  response  in  the 
peace-loving  efforts  of  the  Soviet  people  and  the  peaceful 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  considers  that 
one  of  the  serious  steps  on  this  road  could  be  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  discrimination  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
in  all  fields  of  international  relationships  which  hinder 
normal  relations  between  our  countries. 

A  still  more  important  step  in  the  matter  of  improving 
relations  between  our  countries  and  strengthening  peace 
between  peoples  could  be  the  conclusion  of  a  Peace  Pact 
between  the  Five  Powers,  to  which  could  also  adhere  other 
states  which  are  striving  to  strengthen  peace. 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  no  doubt  that  all  peoples 
striving  for  the  preservation  of  peace  would  greet  with 
great  satisfaction  the  conclusion  of  such  a  pact. 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  bring  the  present  Resolution  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

August  6,  1951. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  9] 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
plied to  the  resolution  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress declaring  the  friendship  of  our  people  foi 
the  Soviet  peoples  and  our  deep  desire  to  achieve 
world  peace.  The  Soviet  Government  withheld 
this  resolution  from  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  more  than  a  month — although,  oi 
course,  some  of  them  heard  it  over  the  Voice  oi 
America.  Now,  the  Soviet  Government  has  finally 
released  the  resolution  through  Soviet  newspapers 
and  over  the  Soviet  radio. 

I  am  glad  they  did  this,  as  millions  of  Soviet 
citizens  can  now  hear  and  read  for  themselves  th< 
resolution  of  friendship  enacted  by  the  representa 
tives  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Shvernik's  reply,  naturally,  was  released  ii 
our  country  as  soon  as  it  was  received,  since  ii 
a  free  country  there  is  no  reason  or  desire  to  with 
hold  such  information  from  the  people.    I  notec 
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with  special  interest  the  statement  in  Mr.  Shver- 
nik's  letter  that  the  Soviet  Government  places  no 
barriers  in  the  path  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
Soviet  people  with  the  people  of  other  countries. 
This  has  not  been  true  in  the  past — witness  the 
rigid  prohibitions  laid  down  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment against  people  from  the  Soviet  Union 
traveling  abroad  and  people  from  other  countries 
traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  rigid  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  the 
reading  of  books  and  magazines  and  newspapers 
from  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  Soviet  people, 
the  large-scale  and  costly  effort  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  "jam"  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Voice 
of  America  and  other  free  radios,  the  prevention 
by  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russian  wives  of 
citizens  of  other  countries  from  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  many  other  barriers  preventing  travel 
and  communication  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries.  I  will  be  particularly  interested 
to  see  whether  the  Soviet  Government  means  what 
it  says,  and  now  intends  to  change  these  policies. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  August  8] 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Soviet  Government 
has  finally  seen  fit  to  release  the  text  of  the  Con- 
gressional Resolution  expressing  the  friendship 
of  the  American  people  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  was  transmitted  by  President 
Truman  to  Mr.  Shvernik  over  a  month  ago.  This 
is  a  step  forward.  The  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  now  seen,  in  striking  contrast  to  what  they 
are  continuously  told  by  their  own  Government, 
an  assurance  that  the  American  people  and  the, 
Government  of  the  United  States  are  earnestly 
seeking  a  real  peace.  The  members  of  Congress 
deserve  our  thanks  for  wisely  adopting  the  reso- 
lution which  made  it  possible  to  get  this  truth  to 
the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  expressing  satisfaction  over  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's disclosure  of  the  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion of  peace  and  friendship,  let  me  add  the  hope 
that  this  may  be  the  first  of  many  actions  to  permit 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  catch  up  with 
the  facts  of  the  world  situation,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  attitudes  and  policies  of  other 
peoples  and  their  Governments. 

The  Iron  Curtain  remains  a  basic  obstacle  to  the 
attainment  of  that  peace  which  will  ease  the  ten- 
sion in  people's  minds  everywhere.  It  is  vital  that 
it  not  merely  be  penetrated  occasionally  by  a  ray 
of  truth  but  that  it  some  clay  cease  to  exist — and 
the  sooner  the  better  for  the  realization  of  the 
general  hope  for  a  peaceful  and  secure  world. 

There  is  one  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Shvernik  in 
his  letter  with  which  I  think  we  can  all  agree. 
That  is  his  reference  to  the  necessity  that  govern- 
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ments  must  encourage  by  every  means  the  support 
of  peace  not  just  with  words  but  with  deeds. 
These  deeds  are  exactly  what  we  have  been  await- 
ing from  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Shvernik  states 
that  the  duty  of  all  peace-loving  peoples  consists 
in  steadfastly  carrying  on  a  policy  for  the  preven- 
tion of  war  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  of 
not  permitting  an  armament  race,  of  attaining 
the  limitation  of  armaments  and  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  with  the  establishment  of 
inspection  over  the  implementation  of  such  a 
prohibition. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  United  Nations, 
which  was  ignored  in  Mr.  Shvernik's  letter,  has 
been  working  to  attain  precisely  these  objectives. 
But  its  work  has  been  obstructed  continually  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  If  the  Soviet  Union  now 
wants  to  reach  concrete  realistic  agreements,  all 
of  these  objectives  can  be  realized  within  the 
United  Nations. 

However,  the  Soviet  communication  brings  up 
again  the  subject  of  the  vague  "Five-Power  Pact." 
Why  only  five  powers  to  make  peace  ?  We  already 
have  a  peace  pact,  not  only  among  five  powers  but 
among  sixty  nations,  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  Soviet  communication  uses  the  word 
"peace"  much  too  loosely.  We  hold  "peace"  to  be 
more  than  a  word  on  a  printed  page. 

"Peace"  for  us  is  the  opportunity  to  live  our 
own  lives  in  full  liberty  and  to  work  together  in 
true  friendship  with  all  peoples  of  this  earth  to- 
wards creation  of  a  better  life.  "Peace"  is  freedom 
and  justice  and  progress  for  all  mankind. 

I  wish  again  to  invite  the  Soviet  Government  to 
join  us  wholeheartedly  on  the  United  Nations  road 
to  peace.  The  Soviet  Government  could  show  its 
will  for  peace,  not  merely  in  words  but  by  deeds, 
by  joining  without  reservation  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  set  forth  in  three  United  Nations  reso- 
lutions which  point  the  way  to  peace.  These  are 
the  three  key  resolutions  passed  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  1949  and  1950  which 
set  forth  the  kind  of  conduct  and  action  necessary 
to  world  peace.  They  are  entitled  "Essentials  of 
Peace,"  1  "Peace  Through  Deeds," 2  and  "Uniting 
for  Peace."3  Each  was  approved  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  opposed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  I  surest 
that  everyone  should  reread  and  study  these  reso- 
lutions, and  by  "everyone"  I  mean  also  the  peoples 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Will  their  Government  give  them 
the  same  opportunity  that  peoples  of  the  free 
world  have  had  to  read  and  study  these  important 
resolutions  ?     That  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  door  is  wide  open  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
participate  with  the  free  world  in  making  these 
resolutions  effective. 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1949,  p.  807. 

2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  767. 

3  Bulletin  of  Oct.  23,  1950,  p.  655. 
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Export- Import  Bank  Grants  Credit 
to  Spanish  National  Railway 

The  grant  of  a  credit  not  to  exceed  7.5  million 
dollarslo  the  Spanish  National  Railway  System 
under  the  authorization  contained  in  Title  I,  Chap- 
ter XI,  of  the  General  Appropriation  Act  of  1951, 
was  announced  on  July  20  by  the  Export-Import 

Bank.  „ 

The  Spanish  National  Railways  or  Renfe 
(Red  National  de  los  Ferrocarriles  Espanoles), 
established  in  1941  as  an  autonomous  public  enter- 
prise, accounts  for  approximately  80  percent  ot 
the  mileage  of  all  railroads  in  Spain,  having  about 
8,000  miles  of  track,  more  than  3,000  locomotives, 
and  more  than  74,000  freight  cars. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  railway  system,  a 
facility  of  prime  importance  to  the  Spanish  do- 
mestic economy  and  foreign  trade,  was  begun  in 
1949  through  a  plan  calling  for  local  expenditures 
of  about  6  billion  pesetas,  to  be  financed  through 
public  bond  issues,  and  for  foreign  exchange  out- 
lays for  essential  equipment  equivalent  to  70  mil- 
lion dollars  to  be  financed  mostly  on  a  credit  basis. 
By  the  end  of  1950  more  than  one-third  of  the 
planned  local  expenditures  had  been  made  and 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  foreign 
requirements  had  been  placed  abroad  on  either  a 
credit  or  cash  basis. 

The  Bank's  credits  of  up  to  7.5  million  dollars 
are  designed  to  assist  Renfe  in  carrying  out 
essential  parts  of  the  reconstruction  program  by 
providing  financing  for  three  types  of  purchases : 
rails  and  accessories  up  to  1.3  million  dollars; 
signaling  equipment  up  to  1.2  million  dollars ;  and 
electric  locomotives  and  substations  and  other  re- 
lated equipment  up  to  5  million  dollars. 

The  rails  and  accessories  to  be  financed  under 
the  credit  are  required  to  meet  the  most  urgent 
needs,  especially  to  replace  worn  out  or  light  rails 
of  sections  of  the  railroad  track  important  to  in- 
ternational traffic  and  to  the  areas  where  Spam  s 
major  mineral  production  is  located.  The  signal- 
ing equipment  is  required  for  two  of  the  seven 
zones  of  the  Renfe  system,  the  other  five  zones 
having  already  been  taken  care  of  through  previ- 
ous arrangements.  The  locomotives,  substations, 
and  other  minor  equipment  are  needed  to  carry 
out  the  electrification  of  two  important  passes  in 
the  line  stretching  from  the  French  border  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Two  other  important  passes 
on  this  line  have  already  been  electrified,  one  in 
1929  and  one  in  1945.  The  electrification  of  the 
two  passes  being  financed  under  the  credits  will 
enable  the  Renfe  to  remove  serious  present  traffic 
bottlenecks,  increase  its  traction  load,  and  achieve 
economies  in  the  use  of  coal,  some  of  which  has  had 
to  be  imported  from  abroad. 

The  terms  of  the  Renfe  credit  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  preceding  credits  authorized  in  favor 
of  Spain :  the  credit  bears  interest  at  3  percent  per 
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annum  payable  semiannually ;  the  principal  to  be 
repaid  in  20  years  following  a  period  of  grace  of  5 
years ;  the  credit  is  to  be  unconditionally  guaran- 
teed by  the  Spanish  Government. 


New  York  Polish  Information  Service 
Closed  in  Answer  to  Polish  Actions 
Against  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  August  9] 

The  Polish  Foreign  Minister  called  in  the 
American  Ambassador  Joseph  Flack  on  August  8 
and  asked  that  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Information  Service,  including  distribution  of  the 
English  and  Polish  language  wireless  bulletins, 
film  showings,  and  library  functions,  should  be 
terminated  as  of  that  date.  Since  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment insisted  that  this  was  final  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  comply  with  this  request. 

The  United  States  Government  regards  this 
action  of  the  Polish  Government  as  an  entirely 
unwarranted  interference  with  the  free  exchange 
of  information  between  nations,  an  exchange 
which  this  Government  is  always  ready  to  foster 
on  a  fair  and  reciprocal  basis.  It  is  recalled,  more- 
over, how  much  the  Polisli  people  appreciated, 
ever  since  the  United  States  Information  Service 
was  established  at  Warsaw,  the  services  it  per- 
formed. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  activities  in  the  interest  of  a  better  under- 
standing between  peoples  will  be  missed  by  the 
Polish  nation. 

The  Polish  Ambassador  here  has  been  sum- 
moned today  and  informed  that  the  Polish  Re- 
search and  Information  Service  at  New  York  must 
be  closed  within  24  hours. 


Action  Requested  for  Financing 
Palestine  Refugee  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  July  27] 

The  President  on  July  27  sent  identical  letter 
to  Kenneth  McKellar,  Chairman,  Committee  m 
Appropriations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  am 
Clarence  Cannon,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Ap 
propriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
The  text  of  the,  letter  follows: 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  a  critical  situa 
tion  which  now  exists  with  respect  to  the  financing 
of  the  Palestine  Refugee  Program  of  the  Unite< 
Nations.  This  program  of  relief  to  Arab  refugee 
displaced  from  Palestine  was  carried  on  durin 
the  fiscal  year  1951  through  contributions  froi 
participating  countries,  including  a  contributio 
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from  the  United  States  of  $25,450,000.  The  Mu- 
;ual  Security  Program  now  before  the  Congress 
includes  a  request  of  $50,000,000  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  this  program  in  the  fiscal 
pear  1952. 

In  the  July  Joint  Resolution  making  temporary 
Appropriations,  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
Palestine  Refugee  Program.  The  program  was 
carried  forward  during  July,  however,  through 
the  use  of  existing  stocks  and  funds  from  other 
sources.  Available  resources  are  now  nearly 
exhausted. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  tension  in  the 
Sear  East  is  the  miserable  state  of  the  hundreds 
)f  thousands  of  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine.  A 
najor  step  forward  was  recently  made  when  the 
^.rab  League  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  massive 
urogram  of  resettlement  of  Palestinian  refugees 
n  the  Arab  States.  Grave  damage  to  this  program 
s  likely  to  result  if  the  present  aid  program  col- 
apses  because  of  a  temporary  shortage  of  funds. 

I  therefore  urgently  request  that  the  pending 
lontinuing  resolution  provide  $2,000,000  for  the 
nonth  of  August  and  $3,000,000  for  the  month  of 
September.  Such  a  contribution  is  essential  to 
prevent  the  starvation  of  many  refugees  and  to 
ivoid  a  deterioration  in  the  present  critical  situa- 
ion  in  the  Near  East. 


.etter  of  Credence 

Ivmgary 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Hungary,  Dr. 
pail  Weil,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Presi- 
lent  on  August  7,  1951.  For  the  text  of  the  Min- 
ster's remarks  and  for  the  text  of  the  President's 
■eply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  706 
»f  August  7. 


rripartite  Security  Treaty  To  Be  Signed 

Released  to  the  press  August  8] 

The  Governments  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
,nd  the  United  States  of  America  will  sign  the 
ripartite  security  treaty  at  San  Francisco  on  Sep- 
ember  1.  The  draft  of  the  treaty  was  initialed  by 
epresentatives  of  those  Governments  at  Washing- 
on  on  July  12,  1951,  and  made  public  at  the  same 
ime.1 

This  arrangement  among  the  three  Govern- 
aents,  as  said  by  President  Truman  in  his  state- 
aent  of  April  18, 1951,  is  one  of  a  series  of  arrange- 
aents  toward  strengthening  the  fabric  of  peace  in 
he  Pacific.2    It  is  expected  that  these  will  be  fol- 

1  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  147. 

2  Bulletin  of  April  30,  1951,  p.  699. 


lowed  in  due  course  by  other  steps  looking  toward 
what  the  preamble  and  article  VIII  of  the  draft 
treaty  describe  as  "the  development  of  a  more 
comprehensive  system  of  regional  security  in  the 
Pacific  Area." 

As  the  President  announced  on  July  20,  the 
United  States  delegation  to  conclude  the  tripartite 
security  treaty  will  be  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Ambassador  John  Foster  Dulles,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Tom  Connally  and  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley,  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  all  with  plenipotentiary  powers.  Ad- 
ditional delegates  with  power  to  act  as  alternates 
to  those  above  named  will  be  Senators  John  J. 
Sparkman,  H.  Alexander  Smith,  Walter  F.  George, 
and  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  and  Representatives  Mike  Mans- 
field, and  Walter  H.  Judd,  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Far  Eastern  Subcommittee. 


Financial  Convention  With 
Dominican  Republic  Terminated 

[Released  to  the  press  August  9] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  and  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Luis 
Francisco  Thomen,  on  August  9  signed  an  ex- 
change of  notes  on  behalf  of  their  Governments 
which  recognizes  the  termination  of  the  conven- 
tion between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
United  States,  signed  at  Washington  on  September 
24,  1940,  and  of  the  accompanying  exchanges  of 
notes  signed  on  the  same  date. 

The  exchange  of  notes  signed  gives  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  the  Dominican  Republic  has  re- 
deemed in  full  its  external  debts  of  1922  and  1926 
in  accordance  with  the  bond  contracts.  In  ful- 
filling the  commitments  assumed  in  connection 
with  these  bonds  and  with  certain  private  claims, 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  fully  discharged  the 
last  financial  obligation  to  the  United  States  as- 
sumed under  the  terms  of  the  1940  financial  con- 
vention. The  note  signed  by  the  Secretary  states 
that  these  developments  have  been  noted  with 
great  satisfaction  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

This  marks  a  highly  significant  event  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  island  republic  re- 
quired United  States  assistance  to  meet  its  foreign 
obligations  and  that  the  United  States  managed 
the  Dominican  customs  until  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment assumed  full  control  over  national  fi- 
nances in  1940  under  the  terms  of  the  financial 
convention  signed  that  year. 
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The  international  financial  position  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  has  shown  in  recent  years  con- 
tinuing improvement  and  the  notes  exchanged 
evidence  the  success  of  the  Dominican  program  to 
extinguish  foreign  obligations. 


Point  Four  Agricultural  Agreements 
Signed  With  Land  Grant  Colleges 

[Released  to  the  press  July  10] 

Technical  Cooperation  Administrator  Henry  G. 
Bennett  today  announced  that  agreements  have 
been  signed  with  four  land  grant  colleges  for  col- 
laboration in  Point  Four  agricultural  projects  in 
Latin  American  countries.  This  participation 
will  include  advanced  instruction  of  trainees,  an 
agricultural  extension  and  home  economics  pro- 
ject in  Brazil,  a  program  to  make  scientific  agri- 
cultural publications  available  to  Latin  American 
institutions,  and  a  biometric  survey  to  show  the 
climatic  and  geographic  adaptability  of  certain 
farm  products. 

The  participating  colleges  are  the  New  Mexico 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Purdue 
University,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
North  Carolina  State  College. 

The  New  Mexico  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  will  bring  40  Latin  American  trainees  to 
New  Mexico  where  they  will  be  given  a  1 -month 
course  in  seminars,  lectures,  and  demonstration  on 
modern  farm  practices.  They  will  then  receive 
another  month's  training  in  the  field  working  on 
the  farms  of  Spanish-speaking  New  Mexicans. 
The  courses  will  start  August  first.  The  trainees 
will  be  selected  by  the  various  countries  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  embassies.  They  will 
be  chosen  from  the  most  outstanding  candidates. 
After  completing  their  studies,  they  are  expected 
to  return  to  their  own  countries  to  undertake  train- 
ing programs  there. 

Dr.  Bennett  said  that  these  trainees  should  form 
a  nucleus  for  training  in  their  own  countries  which 
will  bring  knowledge  of  the  most  modern  and  effec- 
tive techniques  to  their  people  in  the  best  tradition 
of  the  American  farm  extension  service. 

The  contract  with  Purdue  University  is  to  furn- 
ish a  farm  extension  and  a  home  economics  expert 
for  the  Fazenda  Ipanema  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
in  Brazil.  The  Government  of  Brazil  requested 
Point  Four  cooperation  in  its  program  of  farm 
extension  and  home  economics  training  and  Pur- 
due University  was  asked  to  furnish  the  experts. 
Fazenda  Ipanema  is  also  the  center  of  a  project 
in  which  American  experts  train  Brazilians  in 
mechanized  farming. 

Minnesota  University  has  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  Point  Four  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  scientific  agricultural  publications 
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available  to  scientists  in  the  countries  cooperating 
under  Point  Four.      Dr.  Bennett  said : 

Progress  in  improving  crops  and  agricultural  methods 
in  countries  where  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion has  projects  in  operation  requires  that  institutions 
there  have  the  scientific  literature  available  for  informa- 
tion on  the  latest  advances  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
agreement  with  Minnesota  University  provides  for  a  field 
service  consultant  to  select  suitable  depositories  in  co- 
operating countries  through  surveys  and  investigation  of 
agricultural  research  institutions  and  to  aid  them  in  estab- 
lishing usable  files  and  catalogues. 

The  Committee  on  the  distribution  of  experimental 
station  publications  to  foreign  countries  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges  has  expressed  interest  in 
this  project  and  has  promised  cooperation. 

The  Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  receive  the  information  from  the  field  staff 
and  will  indicate  the  appropriate  experiment  field 
stations  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  publi- 
cations to  countries  with  comparable  soil  and 
climatic  conditions. 

North  Carolina  has  contracted  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  a  Point  Four  proj- 
ect to  furnish  biometric  surveys  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  in  areas  to  be  decided  upon 
as  the  need  arises.  These  surveys  are  designed  to 
afford  accurate  information  as  to  the  seeds  and 
plants  suitable  to  certain  climatic,  soil,  and  phys- 
ical conditions.  They  will  show  the  types  and 
species  of  plants  which  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  areas  where  food  crops  are  insufficient  for  local 
needs  or  to  furnish  economically  sound  new 
products. 

Dr.  Bennett  recalled  that  the  first  Point  Four 
agreement  with  a  land  grant  college  was  signed 
with  the  University  of  Arkansas  last  April.  It 
provided  for  an  extensive  cooperative  agricultural 
program  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  which 
the  technicians  will  be  furnished  by  the  University. 


Army  Mission  Agreement 
With  Venezuela 

There  was  signed  on  August  10  by  Dean  Ache- 
son,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Senor  Dr.  Antonio 
Martin  Arauj'o,  Ambassador  of  Venezuela  to  the 
United  States,  an  agreement  providing  for  the 
detail  of  personnel  of  the  United  States  Army  tc 
serve  as  an  advisory  mission  in  Venezuela.  The 
agreement  is  to  continue  in  force  for  4  years  from 
the  date  of  signature,  and  may  be  extended  beyond 
that  period  at  the  request  of  the  Government  ol 
Venezuela. 

The  agreement  is  similar  to  numerous  othei 
agreements  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  other  American  republics  providing 
for  the  detail  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  th< 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps  to  advise  the  armed  forces  of  those  coun 
tries. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


A  Critical  Review  of  Our  Economy 

Statement  by  Isador  Lubin 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Economic  and  Social 

Council  of  the  United  Nations  1 


[Excerpts] 

Before  the  invasion  of  Korea  a  year  ago,  our  ef- 
forts had  been  chiefly  concentrated  on  expanding 
civilian  production  and  on  maintaining  high  levels 
of  employment  in  order  that  we  might  further  in- 
crease our  standards  of  living  at  home  and  assist 
the  free  countries  of  the  world  to  restore  and  en- 
hance their  standards  of  living.  By  June  1950 
our  industrial  production  had  risen  to  the  highest 
point  since  1945,  surpassing  the  previous  postwar 
record,  established  during  1948. 

The  healthy  state  of  our  economy  was  also  re- 
flected in  the  employment  situation.  In  June 
1950 — before  the  attack  on  Korea — the  number  of 
nonagricultural  workers  had  climbed  to  nearly 
521^  million.  This  was  a  new  all-time  high  for 
that  month.  Unemployment  also  had  declined. 
It  fell  by  over  a  million  in  6  months.  At  midyear, 
1950,  the  economic  outlook  generally  was  for 
further  growth  in  production  and  employment. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  again  that  this  favorable 
outlook  was  not  dependent  upon  an  accelerated  de- 
fense program.  Before  the  attack  on  Korea,  our 
economy  had  reached  the  highest  levels  in  its 
peacetime  history.  Actually,  the  necessity  for 
embarking  upon  substantial  diversions  of  our  re- 
sources to  assure  the  security  of  the  free  world 
subjected  our  economy  to  undesirable  strains. 

While  we  were  occupied  with  peaceful  pursuits 
at  home,  before  the  attack  on  Korea,  we  did  not 
neglect  the  economic  problems  of  other  free  na- 
tions. We  continued  our  cooperation  with  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  war-shattered  economies.  Through 
financial  and  technical  assistance  we  continued  to 
aid  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries. 


1  Made  before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Aug.  2  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 


During  the  period  from  July  1950  to  July  1951, 
there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  production 
from  the  high  levels  already  attained.  The  total 
output  of  goods  and  services  in  real  terms,  that  is, 
after  full  allowance  for  price  changes,  increased 
by  about  10  percent  between  the  second  quarter 
of  1950  and  the  second  quarter  of  1951.  In  other 
words,  output  increased  from  an  annual  rate  of 
about  300  billion  dollars  to  about  330  billion  dol- 
lars at  constant  prices.  This  represented  the 
highest  level  of  production  ever  recorded,  exceed- 
ing even  the  peak  year  of  World  War  II. 

Effect  of  Increased  Demand 

The  sudden  increase  in  demand  had  an  inevi- 
table immediate  effect  on  our  price  structure. 
Prices,  which  had  risen  only  moderately  during 
the  first  half  of  1950,  climbed  rapidly  with  the 
expansion  of  total  demand  after  the  attack  on 
Korea.  There  were  sharp  increases  during  the 
summer  of  1950,  followed  by  a  short  period  of 
relative  stability.  A  further  upward  movement 
occurred  between  November  1950  and  February 
1951.  Beginning  in  February  the  accumulated 
effects  of  the  various  measures  taken  to  restrain 
inflation  began  to  be  felt.  The  rise  in  prices  was 
checked.  In  fact  there  were  some  declines  in  the 
period  between  February  and  June,  especially  in 
wholesale  prices. 

Three  major  developments,  then,  have  marked 
the  course  of  the  United  States  economy  during 
the  first  half  of  the  current  year.  In  chronological 
order  they  were:  first,  a  brief  renewal  of  the 
general  upsurge  of  demand  and  of  prices.  Next, 
the  further  elaboration  of  a  broad  structure  of 
economic  controls,  followed  by  an  abatement  of 
inflationary  pressures.  And,  finally,  there  was  a 
significant  expansion  of  total  production  with  a 
more  rapid  expansion  of  defense  production.  As 
the  President  pointed  out  in  his  recent  midyear 
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economic  report  to  the  Congress,  the  fact  that  we 
have  continued  to  expand  output  without  inflation 
is  a  salient  fact  about  economic  developments  since 
the  early  part  of  this  year. 

We  do  not  regard  these  accomplishments,  how- 
ever, as  affording  us  any  ground  for  complacency. 
As  I  have  stated,  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1951,  defense  expenditures  reached  an  annual  rate 
of  over  35  billion  dollars.  Present  schedules  call 
for  an  annual  rate  of  over  65  billion  dollars  by  the 
middle  of  1952.  The  enlargement  of  the  security 
program,  together  with  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  other  free  nations,  will  inevitably  place 
strains  on  many  parts  of  our  economy.  During 
the  next  year,  we  cannot  increase  our  total  output 
at  the  same  rate  as  defense  production  will  have  to 
be  increased.  In  the  case  of  many  basic  commod- 
ities, increased  security  and  related  requirements 
will  appreciably  reduce  the  amounts  available  for 
our  civilian  consumption.  As  a  result  of  our  de- 
termination to  protect  ourselves  against  possible 
aggression,  we  were  faced  in  the  summer  of  1950 
with  potential  shortages  and  inflationary  pres- 
sures. To  combat  these  difficulties  my  Govern- 
ment undertook  a  comprehensive  program  for 
expanding  production,  for  controlling  inflation, 
and  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  materials  and 
production  in  scarce  supply. 

To  these  ends,  we  have  developed  a  series  of 
closely  interrelated  economic  policies.  We  have 
undertaken  (1)  to  increase  productivity  and  total 
production;  (2)  to  bring  spending  by  consumers 
and  business  as  nearly  as  possible  into  line  with 
available  supplies  of  consumer  and  producer 
goods;  and  (3)  to  distribute  raw  materials  and 
productive  resources  with  relation  to  the  essen- 
tiality of  domestic  and  international  requirements. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  present  emergency, 
the  United  States  Government  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  expanding  productive  capacity. 

Nor  have  we  concentrated  solely  upon  expand- 
ing the  production  of  raw  materials  or  industrial 
commodities.  My  Government  has  also  taken 
steps  to  increase  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  response  to  increased  demand.  The 
program  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  calls  for  the  highest  total  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  history.  The 
largest  increases  in  output  are  being  sought  for 
such  products  as  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  rice. 
In  recent  months,  as  the  impact  of  the  security 
program  on  the  economy  has  become  more  marked, 
we  have  made  notable  progress  in  developing  a 
many-sided  program  for  keeping  inflationary 
pressures  in  check.  This  many-sided  program  has 
included  fiscal  and  credit  measures,  direct  price 
and  wage  controls,  and  allocations  of  scarce 
materials  to  meet  essential  needs. 

In  the  fiscal  field  we  have  taken  a  number  of 
steps.  In  September  1950,  increases  in  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes  were  enacted.  At  the 
beginning  of  1951  an  excess  profits  tax,  retroactive 
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to  June  1950,  was  also  enacted.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  tax  increases  will  produce  8  to  9  billion 
dollars  a  year.  A  new  tax  program  is  now  under 
consideration  which  is  designed  to  produce  an- 
other 7  to  10  billion  dollars  annually.  This  pro- 
gram calls  for  higher  personal  income  tax  rates, 
higher  corporate  income  tax  rates,  and  increased 
excise  taxes.  In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  cash 
receipts  for  the  Federal  Government  from  these 
taxes  aggregated  48  billion  dollars.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  this  amount  came  from  direct  taxes  on 
individuals  and  corporations.  By  placing  great- 
est reliance  on  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes 
we  are  seeking  to  distribute  the  total  tax  burden 
equitably. 

While  expanding  defense  expenditures,  we  are 
mindful  of  the  need  to  economize  in  other  direc- 
tions. However,  we  are  determined  not  to  curtail 
public  social  services  such  as  education  and  health 
which  are  fundamental  to  our  social  well-being 
and  economic  strength.  That  strength,  we  realize, 
depends  upon  our  human  resources  even  more 
than  upon  our  physical  plant. 

Our  price  regulations,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
apply  to  export  prices  as  well  as  to  domestic  prices. 
If  the  prices  which  foreign  consumers  have  to 
pay  in  their  own  countries  for  American  products 
are  so  far  above  our  controlled  export  prices  as  to 
warrant  complaints  on  their  part,  the  blame  must 
be  put  where  it  properly  belongs.  The  responsi- 
bility clearly  does  not  rest  with  the  United  States. 
The  inflationary  pressure  exerted  by  the  course 
of  import  prices  has  given  us  much  concern.  The 
prices  of  our  imports  have  risen  much  faster  than 
the  prices  of  our  exports.  Let  me  cite  a  few  strik- 
ing figures.  Between  the  first  half  of  1950  and 
March  1951,  the  average  price  of  all  imports  intc 
the  United  States  rose  by  34  percent ;  during  this 
same  period  export  prices  rose  by  16  percent.  Tc 
put  this  in  other  words,  in  March  1951,  a  giver 
amount  of  exports  bought,  on  the  average,  14  per- 
cent fewer  imports  than  in  the  first  half  of  1950 
If  comparisons  are  made  with  the  prewar  perioc 
of  1936-38,  the  ratio  of  import  and  export  prices 
in  early  1951  was  46  percent  more  favorable  to  th< 
suppliers  of  imports  to  the  United  States  than  dur 
ing  that  prewar  period. 

The  United  States  is  fully  aware  that  the  join 
strength  of  the  free  world  requires  not  only  mill 
tary  strength,  but  also  moral  strength,  economii 
strength,  and  above  all  unity  of  ultimate  purposi 
and  that  all  of  these  factors  must  be  taken  int< 
account  in  determining  the  use  of  our  resources. 
In  the  field  of  raw  materials,  the  United  States 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  is  seekinj 
through  the  International  Materials  Confereno 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  world  shortage 
through  common  action.  The  Conference  has  al 
ready  agreed  upon  the  establishment  of  nationa 
allocation  arrangements  for  sulphur,  molybdenum 
and  tungsten.2     This  is  an  encouraging  manif  esta 

2  Bulletin  of  July  30,  1951,  p.  192. 
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ion  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  inter- 
lational  cooperation  and  good  will.  The  United 
States  delegation  wishes  to  point  out,  not  without 
ome  satisfaction,  that  of  the  three  commodities 
oncerning  which  agreement  as  to  allocation  has 
ieen  reached,  the  United  States  is  the  principal 
)roducer  of  two,  namely,  sulphur  and  molyb- 
ienum.     The  United   States   is  also  the  major 


source  of  that  portion  of  the  world  supply  of 
these  commodities  that  would  move  in  interna- 
tional trade  under  the  allocation  plans. 

We  are  convinced  that  equitable  distribution  of 
burdens  and  sacrifices  is  of  "high  importance  for 
the  attainment  of  the  over-all  objective  of  eco- 
nomic strength  and  morale  in  the  free  countries." 


rwenty-fifth  Report  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 

FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1-15,  1951' 


r.N.  doc.  S/2277 
'ransmitted  August  3,  1951 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  25  of  the 
jnited  Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea 
or  the  period  1-15  July,  inclusive.  United  Na- 
ions  Command  Communiques  numbers  931-945, 
nclusive,  provide  detailed  accounts  of  these  op- 
rations. 

The  preceding  report  quotes  a  United  Nations 
Command  message  broadcast  on  30  June  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Communist  forces  in  Korea, 
tating  that  I  had  been  informed  that  he  might 
lesire  a  meeting  to  discuss  an  armistice  in  Korea. 
)n  the  first  day  of  July  there  was  broadcast^  by 
3eiping  radio  a  joint  message  from  Generals  Kim 
1  Sung  of  the  North  Korean  Army  and  Peng  Te- 
laui  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Army,  that  their 
epresentatives  would  meet  with  mine  for  the  con- 
luct  of  talks  concerning  the  cessation  of  military 
iction.  Their  message  proposed  10  July  as  the 
late  of  the  meeting,  and  Kaesong  near  the  38th 
>arallel  as  the  place. 

1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  acting  U.S. 
epresentative  to  the  Security  Council  on  August  3.  For 
exts  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
Ighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  reports  to  the  Security 
Council  on  U.N.  Command  operation  in  Korea,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Aug.  7,  1950,  p.  203 ;  Aug.  28,  1950,  p.  323 ;  and 
Sept.  11,  1950,  p.  403 ;  Oct.  2,  1950,  p.  534 ;  Oct.  16,  1950, 
).  603 ;  Nov.  6,  1950,  p.  729 ;  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  759 ;  Jan.  8, 
L951,  p.  43,  and  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  304,  respectively.  The 
•eports  which  have  been  published  separately  as  Depart- 
nent  of  State  publications  3935,  3955,  3962,  3978,  3986, 
1006,  4015,  and  4108  respectively  will  appear  hereafter 
>nly  in  the  Bulletin.  The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
;eenth  reports  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1951, 
I  470 ;  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  reports  in  the  Bulletin 
)f  Apr.  16,  1951,  p.  625 ;  the  seventeenth  report  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  30,  1951,  p.  710;  the  eighteenth  in  the 
Bulletin  of  May  7,  1951,  p.  755 ;  a  special  report  by  the 
Q.N.  Commanding  General,  in  the  Bulletin  of  May  21, 
L951,  p.  828;  the  nineteenth  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
June  4,  1951,  p.  910;  the  twentieth  report  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  June  11,  1951,  p.  948;  the  twenty-first  report  in 
the  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1951,  p.  30 ;  the  twenty-second  in 
the  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  155;  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth  reports  in  the  Bulletin  of  August  13, 
1951,  p.  265. 
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On  3  July,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
delays  in  initiating  the  meeting  would  prolong 
the  fighting  and  increase  the  loss  of  life,  I  pro- 
posed that  liaison  officers  from  my  headquarters 
confer  with  their  liaison  officers  on  5  July  to  insure 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  first  meeting 
of  the  accredited  representatives.  Peiping  radio 
on  4  July  broadcast  the  two  Communist  com- 
manders' agreement  to  this  proposal  except  for  the 
date,  which  they  suggested  be  8  July.  Several 
further  exchanges  of  messages  regarding  related 
details  led  to  the  meeting  of  the  liaison  officers  at 
Kaesong  on  8  July,  at  which  time  arrangements 
were  discussed  for  the  first  conference  of  the  dele- 
gations of  both  forces  to  be  held  10  July. 

At  Kaesong  on  this  latter  date  and  again  on  11 
July,  the  United  Nations  Command  delegation 
consisting  of  Vice  Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy,  Major 
General  L.  C.  Craigie,  Major  General  Henry  I. 
Hodes,  Rear  Admiral  Arleigh  A.  Burke  and  Major 
General  Paik,  Sun  Yup  met  the  Communist  dele- 
gation of  General  Nam  II,  Major  General  Lee 
Sang  Jo,  Major  General  Chang  Pyong-San,  Lt. 
General  Tung  Hua  and  Major  General  Fang  Hsieh. 
The  two  meetings  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  agenda  which  each  group  presented  subsequent 
to  the  opening  remarks  by  the  chief  delegates  of 
the  opposing  forces.  The  opening  remarks  of 
Vice  Admiral  Joy  express  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  in  engaging  in 
the  armistice  talks. 

The  United  Nations  Command  delegation  here  present 
represents  and  speaks  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  Nations  Command.  It  does  so  fully  and  solemnly 
conscious  of  the  great  importance  to  the  peoples  of  the 
entire  world  of  the  discussions  begun  here  today. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  hostilities  will  continue 
in  all  areas  except  in  those  neutral  zones  agreed  upon, 
until  such  time  as  there  is  an  agreement  on  the  terms 
governing  the  armistice,  and  until  such  time  as  an  ap- 
proved armistice  commission  is  prepared  to  function. 

The  United  Nations  Command  delegation  is  prepared 
to  do  its  part  in  trying  to  work  out  an  armistice  agree- 
ment with  representatives  of  the  Communist  forces  in 
Korea  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  under  con- 
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ditions  which  will  assure  against  their  resumption.  This 
delegation  is  here  for  that  sole  purpose.  It  will  discuss 
military  matters  in  Korea  relating  to  that  subject. 

This  delegation  will  not  discuss  political  or  economic 
matters  of  any  kind.  This  delegation  will  not  discuss 
military  matters  unrelated  to  Korea. 

Ridgwat 

Success  or  failure  of  negotiations  begun  here  today 
depends  directly  upon  the  good  faith  of  delegations  here 
present.  With  good  faith  on  both  sides  there  can  be 
created  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  success. 
Such  an  atmosphere  can  exist  where  truth  prevails. 

As  the  senior  United  Nations  Command  delegate  and 
personal  representative  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  United  Nations  Command,  I  desire  to  state  with 
utmost  earnestness  and  emphasis  and  in  language  so  clear 
that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  delegation  will  act  in  good  faith.  We  must 
assume  that  the  representatives  of  the  Communist  forces 
in  Korea  here  present  will  do  likewise. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  conference  room, 
although  basic  differences  in  view  were  revealed, 
an  open  and  formal  atmosphere  and  general  har- 
mony prevailed.  However,  in  the  area  surround- 
ing the  conference  room,  Communist  armed 
guards  were  constantly  in  evidence,  and,  acting 
obviously  under  orders  of  their  superiors,  pre- 
sumed to  question  and  restrict  the  movement  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  delegates  and 
couriers  to  and  about  the  conference  site. 

At  both  the  meetings  Admiral  Joy  presented  a 
proposal  that  international  newsmen  be  admitted 
to  the  scene  of  the  conference,  emphasizing  that 
they  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  conference 
room.  General  Nam  II  postponed  answering. 
Admiral  Joy  informed  him  prior  to  the  recessing 
of  the  second  session  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  intended  that 
twenty  newsmen  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  delegation  to  all  sub- 
sequent sessions  of  the  armistice  conferences. 

On  12  July  Communist  armed  guards  denied 
the  newsmen  access  to  the  conference  area.  The 
United  Nations  Command  delegation  was  in- 
structed to  continue  to  recess  until  such  repre- 
sentation as  deemed  proper  by  me  was  admitted 
to  the  conference  area.  Inasmuch  as  no  change 
in  the  Communist  attitude  had  been  indicated  by 
13  July,  I  dispatched  to  the  Communist  command- 
ers a  review  of  the  proposals  that  I  or  my  repre- 
sentatives had  made  which  would  have  produced 
in  the  conference  area  absolutely  neutral  condi- 
tions without  restraints  being  imposed  by  either 
party.  Though  our  proposals  leading  to  these 
ends  had  been  rejected  or  ignored,  our  delegation, 
in  the  interest  of  avoiding  unnecessary  bloodshed, 
had  proceeded  to  the  first  two  conferences.  I  in- 
formed the  Communist  commanders  that  the 
negotiations  could  proceed  successfully  only  under 
conditions  guaranteeing  equality  of  treatment  to 
the  negotiators,  removing  the  restrictions  which 
had  impeded  the  movement  of  United  Nations 
delegates  and  couriers  and  removing  armed  per- 
sonnel from  the  conference  site.   My  recommended 


means  for  attaining  these  conditions  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  neutral  zone  around  Kaesong  free  of 
armed  personnel  and  the  exclusion  of  armed  per- 
sonnel from  routes  to  the  zone. 

To  this  latter  recommendation  the  Communist 
leaders  agreed  on  14  July.  The  talks  were  re- 
sumed in  a  two-to-four  o'clock  meeting  the  after- 
noon of  15  July. 

Concurrent  with  the  armistice  talks,  military  op- 
erations continued.  Neither  side  undertook  large- 
scale  operations,  but  there  were  numerous  small- 
unit  contacts  as  United  Nations  reconnaissance  I 
patrols  sought  to  gain  firm  intelligence  on  enemy 
dispositions. 

On  the  western  part  of  the  front,  from  Changdan 
to  Kumhwa,  United  Nations  patrols  advanced  up 
to  six  miles  before  eliciting  counteraction.  Bitter  | 
opposition  was  consistently  encountered  in  the 
Otan-Amhyon  area,  astride  the  Imjin  River  where 
every  United  Nations  approach  drew  violent  reac- 
tion from  hostile  groups  of  substantial  strength, 
well  supported  by  artillery  and  mortars.  On  the 
fifty  mile  front  from  Kumhwa  eastward  to  Chang- 
jong,  the  enemy  screening  forces  remained  within 
one  or  two  miles  of  the  United  Nations  front,  and 
promptly  disputed  advance  by  United  Nations  pa- 
trols. Action  was  virtually  continuous  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Kumhwa  where  the  enemy  un- 
dertook persistent  probing  attacks  at  rates  of  two 
to  four  per  night,  usually  executed  by  platoons 
or  companies,  relatively  well  supported  by  artil- 
lery and  mortar  fire.  Farther  east,  numerous  local 
thrusts  and  counterthrusts  occurred  south  of  Chuk- 
tong  and  Hoegok.  In  the  Pia  area,  there  was  evi- 
dence of  increased  artillery  strength,  and  to  the 
south  of  Changj ong,  small  enemy  units  made  sev- 
eral light  probing  attacks.  Front  lines  remained 
stable  throughout  the  period,  except  for  a  slight 
southward  adjustment  on  the  extreme  east  flank. 
The  front  extended  from  Munsan  northeast  to 
Kumhwa,  eastward  to  Wolsan,  and  northeast  to  the 
vicinity  of  Pohang. 

The  most  significant  military  development  dur- 
ing the  period  was  continuance  of  hostile  activities 
which  heretofore  have  presaged  a  new  major  of- 
fensive. The  enemy  continued  to  augment  his  sup- 
ply installations,  particularly  near  the  central  and 
eastern  fronts,  and  markedly  increased  the  artil- 
lery and  mortar  support  to  practically  all  his 
forward  elements  as  far  east  as  Pia.  Vehicle 
sightings  have  reached  proportions  similar  to  those 
which  preceded  earlier  major  offensives,  and  once 
more  there  are  indications  through  prisoners  of 
war  that  fresh  forces  are  being  readied  for  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive  system  of  anti- 
tank defenses  previously  noted  opposite  the  west- 
ern front  has  been  extended  more  than  forty  miles 
eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Pia,  and  now  covers 
all  trafficable  north-south  routes  except  those  along 
the  east  coast. 

Guerrilla  strength  in  United  Nations  rear  areas 
increased  slightly,  but  the  level  of  guerrilla  activ- 
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ity  remained  unchanged.  Although  the  enemy  is 
still  striving  to  increase  the  strength  and  effective- 
ness of  these  forces,  his  efforts  are  largely  negated 
by  United  Nations  security  forces  and  the  fact 
that  the  guerrilla  forces  must  devote  primary  at- 
tention to  defense  and  survival. 

United  Nations  carrier-based  and  Marine  shore- 
based  aircraft  were  active  in  daily  close  air  sup- 
port of  United  Nations  ground  forces  and  in 
operations  designed  to  interdict  road  and  rail 
movement  of  enemy  personnel  and  supplies 
throughout  North  Korea.  A  day-long  strike  of 
carrier-based  aircraft  on  targets  in  the  Wonsan 
area  featured  the  interdiction  program. 

A  sizeable  destroyer  and  frigate  group,  con- 
centrated in  the  Wonsan  area,  conducted  daily 
naval  gunfire  interdiction  operations  against 
bridges,  tunnels,  roads,  and  rail  crossings  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  important  communications  hub. 
Smaller  forces  conducted  similar  operations  peri- 
odically in  the  Song j  in  and  Chongjin  areas  with 
effective  results.  Enemy  shore  batteries  in  these 
areas  continued  active,  but  their  efforts  failed  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  operations  of  United 
Nations  surface  forces. 

Frequent  opportunities  for  naval  gunfire  sup- 
port of  United  Nations  ground  forces  were  af- 
forded on  the  east  coast  of  Korea  during  the  period 
of  this  report.  Destroyer,  cruiser  and  battle- 
ship types  were  employed  in  these  operations, 
which  achieved  gratifying  results. 

United  Nations  surface  forces  and  carrier  based 
aircraft  on  the  west  coast  of  Korea  directed  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  interdiction  of  enemy  small 
boat  and  junk  traffic,  destroying  substantial  num- 
bers of  enemy  small-craft. 

Check  mine-sweeping  operations  were  continued 
on  both  coasts  of  Korea,  primarily  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ships  engaged  in  shore  bombardment  and 
gunfire  support.  Drifting  mines  continue  to  men- 
ace shipping  in  the  sea  of  Japan. 

The  medium  bombers  of  the  United  States  Far 
East  Air  Forces  conducted  operations  against 
enemy-held  airfields,  troop  and  supply  concen- 
trations and  rail  and  highway  lines  of  commu- 
nication. Following  the  initial  heavy  damage  to 
the  airfields  by  the  B-29's,  the  task  of  keeping  the 
fields  unserviceable  was  assumed  by  the  light 
bombers  and  fighter  bombers,  the  former  operat- 
ing by  night  and  the  latter  striking  in  low-level 
attacks  using  bombs,  rockets,  napalm  and  machine- 
gun  fire. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the  medium 
bombers,  while  concentrating  their  effort  upon 
marshalling  yards  along  the  enemy's  main  supply 
routes,  have  blasted  enemy  troops  near  the  front 
lines  with  air-bursting  bombs  using  radar 
techniques. 

The  interdiction  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Fifth  Air  Force,  including  the  shore-based  United 
States  Marines  and  the  South  African  Squadron, 
were  devoted  to  effective  multiple  cuts  of  railroads 


and  highways  and  destroying  bridges.  Contin- 
ued emphasis  was  placed  on  seeking  out  and  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  rolling  stock  and  vehicles  on 
a  round-the-clock  basis,  flare  dropping  planes 
assisting  in  the  night  operations.  Close  support 
and  armed  reconnaissance  missions  decreased  over 
previous  periods,  due  to  the  somewhat  limited 
nature  of  ground  operations.  Sorties  made  avail- 
able by  this  cutback  were  applied  in  hostile  rear 
areas  to  discourage  the  build-up  of  supplies  and 
equipment  during  the  armistice  negotiations. 

The  MIG-15s  were  encountered  as  far  south  as 
Pyongyang  and  the  count  of  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged MIGs  increased  by  over  fourteen  during  this 
period  with  damage  sustained  by  only  2  F-86s. 

Transport  aircraft  including  C— 17s  of  the  Royal 
Hellenic  Air  Force  continued  their  daily  efforts 
despite  periods  of  bad  weather.  With  the  decrease 
in  ground  action  and  concomitant  build-up  of 
United  Nations  supply  stocks  in  the  forward  areas 
the  requirement  for  airlift  lessened. 

The  continued  willingness  of  the  United  Nations 
to  arrange  discussions  leading  to  the  restoration 
of  peace  have  been  fully  reported  throughout 
Korea  by  leaflets,  newssheets,  loudspeaker  and 
radio  broadcasts.  To  insure  wide  understanding 
and  recognition  of  the  facts,  regular  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  actual  military  situation  and  to 
the  serious  defeats  inflicted  upon  the  aggressors 
prior  to  their  engaging  in  armistice  discussions. 
Continuing  broadcasts  and  leaflet  air-drops  are 
informing  civilians  and  enemy  forces  daily  of  the 
United  Nations  leadership  in  efforts  to  restore 
peace  and  to  prevent  renewal  of  Communist 
aggression. 


U.N.  Commander  Praises  Work 
of  Civilian  Specialists 

On  August  1  the  Secretary -General  of  the  United 
Nations  received  the  following  statement  by  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgivay,  Commander-in-Chief, 
United  Nations  Command,  dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  civilian  specialists  provided  by  certain  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  for  service  with  the 
U.N.  Civil  Assistance  Command  in  Korea: 

Shortly  after  the  attack  on  the  Republic  of 
Korea  by  North  Korean  Communist  Forces  in 
June  1950,  it  became  evident  that  the  newly  estab- 
lished Republic  of  Korea  would  be  unable  to  cope 
with  the  momentous  problems  created  by  the  thou- 
sands of  civilians  fleeing  before  the  advancing 
enemy  forces.  Reports  began  to  reflect  outbreaks 
of  smallpox,  typhoid,  dysentery,  and  cholera, 
which  if  unchecked  would  have  not  only  ravaged 
the  civilian  population  of  South  Korea,  but  also 
would  have  seriously  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
United  Nations  military  personnel  fighting  to 
repel  the  invading  forces. 
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In  response  to  an  appeal  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  those  humanitarian 
organizations  devoted  to  the  principles  of  relieving 
human  suffering,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties, the  World  Health  Organization,  and  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  made  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations  Command  specialists  in 
public  health,  welfare,  sanitation,  and  relief  to 
assure  that  the  level  of  health  and  welfare  of  the 
civilian  population  was  maintained  in  accordance 
with  humanitarian  principles.  Around  this  core 
of  specialists  and  such  military  persons  as  could 
be  spared  from  combat  duty  was  formed  the 
United  Nations  Civil  Assistance  Command,  Korea. 
That  the  work  of  this  organization  has  been  suc- 
cessful is  demonstrated  by  the  facts  that  there  have 
been  no  major  outbreaks  of  disease,  no  widespread 
starvation,  and  a  minimum  of  unrest  in  South 
Korea,  where  almost  5  million  of  the  21  million 
population  are  displaced  from  their  former  homes. 

The  civilian  specialists  in  the  United  Nations 
Civil  Assistance  Command  represent  13  different 
nationalities.  The  World  Health  Organization 
and  the  International  Refugee  Organization  have 
furnished  36  health  and  welfare  officers  and  sani- 
tary engineers.  The  National  Red  Cross  societies 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Canada  have  also  furnished 


3-man  units,  each  consisting  of  a  health  officer, 
a  welfare  officer,  and  a  sanitary  engineer.  To  cope 
with  the  increased  problems  of  employment  and 
labor,  the  International  Labor  Organization  has 
recently  made  available  two  advisers  to  assist  the 
Korean  Government  in  this  field.  The  frequently 
recurring  problems  among  the  civil  population, 
arising  at  widely  separated  points,  have  required 
that  these  men  devote  their  efforts  to  assisting  the 
Korean  population  without  regard  to  the  normal 
inclination  to  work  with  one's  own  countrymen.  _ 

The  work  of  the  Civil  Assistance  Command  is 
not  only  essential  to  the  success  of  military  forces 
but  is  also  of  vital  importance  to  insure  the  total 
success  of  the  tasks  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea.  The  success  of  military  opera- 
tions affects  only  indirectly  the  individual  Korean 
civilian.  The  lasting  impression  of  the  United 
Nations  concern  for  the  individual  Korean  will  be 
made  through  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
organization  and  other  humanitarian  groups  to 
provide  the  minimum  necessities  of  life.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command, 
is  firmly  convinced  that  organizations  having 
representation  in  the  United  Nations  Civil  Assist- 
ance Command  in  Korea  can  be  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  their  personnel  in  Korea. 
Their  untiring,  impartial  efforts  have  set  an 
example  for  free  people  everywhere. 


Armistice  Negotiations  in  Korea 

Message  From  the  U.N.  Commander  to  the  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  Commanders1 


[August  7,  1951] 


[Excerpts] 


Gen.  Matth-ew  B.  Ridgway  on  August  7  acknowledged 
receipt  of  the  Communist  reply  of  August  6 2  with  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

You  state  orders  have  again  been  issued  to  your  Kaesong 
area  guards  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  regulation  that  no 
armed  guards  would  enter  the  conference  area.  .  .  . 

I  have  also  noted  that  you  describe  such  incidents  as 
minor,  accidental,  and  trivial.  Such  incidents  are  of  fun- 
damental importance  as  I  have  before  pointed  out.  Inci- 
dents are  neither  minor  nor  trivial  .  .  . 

The  accidental  nature  [of  the  incident]  is  in  doubt 
since  mortar  and  machine-gun  squads  in  violation  of  your 
agreement  were  present  with  their  equipment  in  a  neutral 
alrea,  whereas  the  only  armed  forces  in  the  neutral 
area  were  to  be  those  required  for  military  police  func- 
tions. ...  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  my 
acceptance  of  a  resumption  of  armistice  talks  is  condi- 
tional on  complete  compliance  with  your  guarantees  of  the 
neutralization  of  the  Kaesong  area. 

Any  further  failure  in  this  regard  will  be  interpreted 
as  a  deliberate  move  on  your  part  to  terminate  the 
armistice  negotiations  ...  I  await  your  acceptance  of 
this  condition  .  .  . 

1  The  full  text  of  this  message  was  not  available  as  the 
Bulletin  went  to  press. 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  1951,  p.  270. 
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Message  From  the  Senior  North  Korean  Delegate 
to  the  Senior  U.N.  Delegate 

[August  8,  1951] 

At  3  p.  m.,  August  7,  a  supply  truck  of  our  delegation, 
with  white  cloth  over  its  hood  and  carrying  a  white  flag 
in  conformity  with  agreement,  encountered  two  airplanes 
of  your  side  six  kilometers  north  of  Sibyon,  while  on  its 
way  from  Kaesong  to  Pyongyang.  These  airplanes  of  your 
side  circled  for  a  long  time  above  the  truck  of  our  delega- 
tion and  machine-gunned  the  truck  twice  consecutively, 
destroying  its  engine  and  incapacitating  the  truck.  We 
have  full  proof  to  substantiate  the  above  fact. 

In  the  preparatory  meeting  of  the  liaison  officers  of  both 
sides  on  July  8,  it  was  clearly  and  definitely  agreed  that 
airplanes  of  your  side  should  not  attack  trucks  of  our 
delegation  carrying  white  flags.  On  July  21  our  liaison 
officer  called  the  attention  of  your  side  to  the  fact  that 
four  supply  trucks  of  our  delegation  carrying  white  flags 
had  been  attacked  by  airplanes  of  your  side  at  Hwangju 
and  Sariwon.  Tour  side  assured  again  at  that  time  that 
thenceforth  trucks  of  our  delegation  with  white  flags  and 
white  cloth  over  their  hoods  would  not  be  attacked. 

The  above-mentioned  fact  is  obviously  a  clear  violation 
of  the  agreement  between  both  sides.  It  is  worth  while 
to  point  out  that  this  is  a  further  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment which  followed  closely  the  shooting  at  Panmunjom 
neutral  zone  by  your  armed  personnel.     I  hereby  lodge 
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a  grave  protest  on  this  matter  with  you  and  hope  that 
you  will  guarantee  against  recurrence  of  any  such  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement. 

Gen.  Nam  II. 


Message  from  the  Senior  U.N.  Delegate  to  the 
Senior  North  Korean  Delegate 

[August  8,  1951] 

I  have  received  your  letter  complaining  of  an  air  attack 
made  on  one  of  your  vehicles  at  Sibyon,  approximately 
thirty-five  miles  northeast  of  Kaesong.  Your  complaint  is 
completely  without  validity.  On  8  July  your  senior  liaison 
officer,  Colonel  Chang,  was  told  verbally  by  the  senior 
United  Nations  Command  liaison  officer,  Colonel  Kinney, 
that  vehicles  serving  your  delegation  at  Kaesong  would  be 
exempt  from  attack  if  prior  notification  of  their  route  and 
time  of  travel  were  provided  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  Nations  Command,  and  if  such  vehicles  were  plainly 
marked  with  white.  In  addition,  Colonel  Kinney,  senior 
United  Nations  Command  liaison  officer,  furnished  Colonel 
Chang,  senior  Communist  liaison  officer,  the  foregoing  in 
writing.  I  quote  lrom  the  information  sheet  for  the  Com- 
munist liaison  ofiicer,  given  to  Colonel  Chang  by  Colonel 
Kinney  on  8  July : 

"A  Communist  convoy  marked  with  white  crosses  will  not 
be  attacked  by  United  Nations  forces  in  transit  to  and  from 
Kaesong  at  such  time  and  over  such  route  as  is  communi- 
cated to  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command." 

As  a  result,  you  did  furnish  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
Nations  Command,  notification  of  the  time  and  route  of 
transit  of  your  convoy  proceeding  to  Kaesong  on  9  July, 
thus  indicating  your  understanding  of  the  requirement  for 
notification.  In  addition,  on  21  July  Colonel  Kinney  again 
informed  Colonel  Chang  that  notification  of  the  time  and 
route  of  travel  of  your  vehicles  between  Pyongyang  and 
Kaesong  was  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  exemption  from 
attack.  Again  Colonel  Chang  indicated  his  understanding 
of  this  requirement  by  complaining  that  it  was  difficult  to 
communicate  such  notification  in  each  instance.  Colonel 
Kinney  then  informed  Colonel  Chang  for  the  third  time 
that  without  such  notification,  exemption  from  attack  could 
not  be  guaranteed.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  com- 
munication between  your  station  at  Kaesong  and  the 
United  Nations  Command  delegation  south  of  the  Imjin  is 
maintained  constantly. 

I  note  that  the  location  of  the  attacks  you  allege  is  con- 
siderably east  of  the  main  road  between  Pyongyang  and 
Kaesong.  This  fact  raises  the  question  in  my  mind 
whether  your  forces  are  abusing  the  use  of  white  markings 
for  purposes  other  than  serving  your  delegation. 

As  to  the  report  made  by  Colonel  Chang  to  Colonel  Kin- 
ney on  8  August  of  an  incident  alleged  to  have  occurred 
at  Punmunjom  on  7  August,  I  note  that  you  delayed  more 
than  24  hours  in  transmitting  this  report.  This  thereby 
precluded  a  timely  investigation.  However,  the  matter  is 
now  being  given  such  consideration  as  it  deserves. 


Message  From  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
Communist  Commanders  to  the  U.N.  Commander 

[August  9, 1951] 

To  General  Ridgwat  : 

Your  message  of  August  7  has  been  received.  We  in- 
formed you  in  our  reply  dated  August  6  that  "we  have 
again  ordered  our  guards  in  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  agreement  of  July  14  and  to  ensure 
that  incidents  violating  the  agreement  shall  not  occur 
again." '    You  must  be  aware  that  this  agreement  is  the 


same  agreement  concerning  the  neutralization  of  the 
Kaesong  area  referred  to  in  your  message  of  August  7. 

As  we  have  seriously  ensured  the  strict  adherence  to 
the  agreement  concerning  the  neutralization  of  the  Kae- 
song area,  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  will  be  any  further 
failure  on  our  part  to  comply  with  the  agreement,  unless 
you  should  deliberately  fabricate  incidents  as  an  excuse  to 
terminate  the  armistice  negotiations. 

On  our  part,  we  definitely  will  not  terminate  the  negotia- 
tions rashly  and  irresponsibly  without  going  through  the 
procedural  steps  of  protest,  investigation,  consultation 
and  settlement,  should  a  similar  failure  on  your  part 
occur. 

We  continue  to  hope  that  you  instruct  your  delegates  to 
come  to  Kaesong  to  resume  the  conference. 

Kim  II  Sung, 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean  Peoples  Army. 

Peng  Teh-huai, 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  volunteers. 


Message  from  the  Senior  U.N.  Delegate  to  the 
Senior  North  Korean  Delegate 

[August  10, 1951] 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  Nations  Command,  to  resume  conference  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  will  be  any  failure 
on  your  part  to  comply  with  the  agreement  regarding 
neutralization  of  Kaesong  area  as  stated  in  message  of 
9  August  to  General  Ridgway  from  General  Kim  II  Sung 
and  Peng  Teh-huai.  Accordingly,  I  suggest  we  resume 
the  conference  at  1 :  30  p.  m.  10  August,  Seoul  time,  if 
weather  permits  travel  by  helicopter. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  1951,  p.  270. 


U.N.  Communique  of  August  10 

The  Communist  delegation  today  refused  adamantly  to : 

1.  Discuss  the  battle  line  area  as  a  possible  location 
of  the  line  of  military  demarcation. 

2.  Discuss  any  line  other  than  the  Thirty-eighth  Par- 
allel as  a  possible  line  of  military  demarcation. 

3.  Discuss  any  other  item  of  the  military  armistice  con- 
ference agenda  other  than  item  number  two. 

The  blanket  renunciation  by  the  Communists  came  after 
an  historical,  unprecedented  two-hour-and-eleven-minute 
period  of  silence  on  the  part  of  General  Nam  II,  during 
which  he  failed  to  respond  to  Admiral  Joy's  reaffirmation 
of  his  "complete  willingness  to  discuss:  (1)  a  demili- 
tarized zone  located  generally  in  the  area  of  the  present 
battlelines  and  (2)  continued  willingness  to  discuss  pos- 
sible adjustments  of  the  proposed  zone  which  thus  far 
has  been  defined  only  in  general  terms." 

Admiral  Joy  completed  this  statement  at  2 :  44  p.  m. 
and,  from  that  time  until  4 :  55  p.  m.,  there  was  utter 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  senior  Communist  delegate. 
When  it  was  abundantly  apparent  that  a  deadlock  was 
about  to  ensue,  Admiral  Joy,  still  in  hopes  of  finding 
possible  areas  of  agreement,  made  a  further  proposal  that 
the  conference  temporarily  drop  discussions  on  item  num- 
ber two,  which  deals  with  the  establishment  of  a  military 
demarcation  line  and  demilitarized  zone,  and  that  the 
delegates  proceed  to  substantive  conversation  on  item 
number  three,  dealing  with  concrete  arrangements  for 
the  realization  of  military  armistice  and  the  resultant 
cease-fire. 

For  the  second  time  during  the  afternoon,  General  Nam 
II,  without  equivocation,  refused  to  discuss  any  point 
of  view  other  than  the  Thirty-eighth  Parallel  and  item 
number  two. 

The  conference  will  resume  tomorrow  morning  at  11 
a.  m.  [9  p.  m.  August  10,  Eastern  daylight  time]. 
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U.N.  Communique  of  August  11 

Another  United  Nations  Command  effort  to  establish 
possible  areas  for  productive  discussion  was  brusquely 
rebuffed  today  by  the  Communists  in  the  twenty-first 
session  of  the  military  armistice  conference  at  Kaesong. 

General  Nam  II  brusquely  rejected  Admiral  Joy  s  invi- 
tation during  the  morning  session  that  the  Communists 
indicate  on  a  map  their  concept  of  a  demilitarized  zone 
based  on  the  present  battle  line  and  the  over-all  military 

q  i  i~n  *i  i"  1  on 

The  remainder  of  today's  session  was  devoted  largely 
to  another  reiteration  by  General  Nam  II  of  his  single  and 
inflexible  proposal  for  solutions  to  item  number  two  of  the 

agThere  was  no  progress  made  today  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  a  mutually  acceptable  military  armistice  The 
twentv-second  session  will  be  held  tomorrow  at  11  a.  m. 
(Seoul  time)   [9  p.  m.  August  11,  Eastern  daylight  time  J. 

U.N.  Communique  of  August  12 

The  relationship  to  the  present  battle  line  of  both  United 
Nations  Command's  generalized  area  for  the  location  of 
the  military  demarcation  line,  and  the  Communists  spe- 
cific proposal  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Parallel  were  presented 
on  a  map  by  General  Nam  II  this  morning  during  the 
twenty-second  session  of  the  military  armistice  conference. 

Although  no  tangible  progress  was  made  toward  a  solu- 
tion to  agenda  item  number  two,  today's  meeting  may  have 
uncovered  a  mutually  acceptable  area  in  which  further 
exploratory  discussion  might  be  held.  _ 

In  his  concluding  statement  of  the  day,  Admiral  Joy 
made  a  formal  request  that  the  Communists'  concept  of 
a  demilitarized  zone  based  on  the  current  battle  lines 
be  indicated  on  a  map. 

The  twenty-third  session  will  be  held  tomorrow  at  11 
a.  m.  [9  p.  m.  August  12,  Eastern  daylight  time]. 


WHO  World  Census  Reveals  Increase 
of  826  Million  in  50  Years 

[Released  to  the  press  oy  the  U.N.  Department  of  Public 
Information  July  9] 

The  world's  population  has  increased  by  826,- 
000,000  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
according  to  a  statistical  study  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  The  study  shows  that  the 
world  population  has  nearly  quadrupled  in  the 
last  three  centuries  and  that  two-thirds  of  this 
increase  has   occurred   within  the  last  century 

alone.  ,  .  . 

The  comprehensive  Who  study,  which  appears 
in  the  latest  issue  of  Who's  Epidemiological  and 
Vital  Statistics  Report  under  the  title  "Growth  of 
Population  in  the  World",  gives  the  world  popu- 
lation in  1949  as  2,378,000,000,  as  compared  with 
1,552,000,000  in  1900. 

The  author  of  the  article,  Dr.  S.  Swaroop,  chief 
of  Who  Statistical  Studies  section,  states  that : 

In  the  last  50  years,  the  world  has  added  more  persons 
than  actually  were  living  in  1900  in  the  whole  world  ex- 
cluding Asia,  and  the  rate  for  the  twentieth  century  shows 
world  population  to  be  increasing  as  never  before. 

The  daily  net  addition  to  the  world's  popula- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  nearly  60,000  at  present. 
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Of  the  52  countries  listed,  only  one — the  Repub- 
lic  of  Ireland — has  actually  shown  a  decrease  (7 
percent)  during  the  period  1900-1949.  There,  the 
population  went  down  from  3,200,000  to  3,000,000. 
The  largest  percentage  increase  among  all  the 
countries  listed  was  registered  in  Argentina,  where 
the  population  rose  from  4,800,000  in  1900  to  16,- 
800,000  in  1949.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
251  percent.  Argentina  is  followed  by  Cuba  (231 
percent) ,  Colombia  (217  percent) ,  and  Brazil  (191 
percent). 

On  the  whole,  the  American  continents  have  re- 
corded the  greatest  relative  increase  during  the 
past  50  years.  The  Who  study  shows  that  this 
rise  amounted  to  about  112  percent,  the  1949  pop- 
ulation being  estimated  at  320,800,000  as  com- 
pared with  151,000,000  in  1900. 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  slower  in  Europe 
than  anywhere  else.  The  population  of  Europe 
rose  only  36  percent  (not  including  the  U.  S.  S.  R.) 
during  the  half  century  under  review.  Estimated 
at  288,000,000  in  1900,  Europe's  population  had 
grown  to  approximately  392,000,000  by  1949. 

What  is  today  the  U.S.S.R.  had  a  population 
in  1900  which  was  less  than  half  as  large  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  in  the  past  50  years 
around  74,000,000  have  been  added  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  present  has  a  population  of  200,000,000. 
The  greatest  increase  in  Europe,  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.,  was  recorded  in  Italy.  Its  population 
rose  during  the  period  in  question  from  33,400,000 
to  46,000,000. 

In  Oceania  the  population  rose  100  percent  and 
was  up  to  12,400,000  in  1949,  while  in  Africa  the 
percentage  increase  was  41  percent.  The  African 
population  in  1949  was  estimated  at  197,900,000  as 
against  140,700,000  in  1900. 

Half  of  the  world's  total  increase  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Asian  countries  alone.  Although  some 
of  the  smaller  countries,  such  as  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand,  recorded  increases  of 
well  over  100  percent,  the  two  large  countries — 
China  and  prepartition  India — increased  rela- 
tively slowly  at  rates  of  approximately  30  percent 
and  49  percent  respectively.  Yet  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  world  increase  is  almost  one-third, 
though  some  of  the  population  estimates  are  not 
always  reliable. 

The  Who  study  also  shows  that  the  world  pop- 
ulation has  nearly  quadrupled  in  the  past  three 
centuries,  rising  from  an  estimated  545,000,000  in 
1650  to  approximately  2,378,000,000  in  1949.  The 
most  rapid  growth  has  been  principally,  in  the 
past,  among  Europeans  and  their  migratory  de- 
scendants on  other  continents. 

The  factors  contributing  to  the  increase  were 
presumably  the  settlement  of  new  lands,  scientific 
and  industrial  progress,  and  developments  in  med- 
ical science  and  technology.  But,  this  study  adds, 
"the  latter  factors  are  no  doubt  at  work  among  the 
non-European    populations.    For    instance,    the 
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period  of  accelerated  rates  in  countries  such  as 
Egypt,  India,  Pakistan  and  Indonesia  has  oc- 
curred much  later  than  in  the  West." 

The  report  points  out  in  conclusion  that  before 
the  eighteenth  century  the  force  of  mortality  was, 
by  and  large,  the  major  controlling  factor  in  pop- 
ulation growth.  However,  through  the  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  medical  science  and  public  health 
measures  and  through  other  factors  mortality  is 
being  reduced  at  varying  rates  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 


It  is  therefore  necessary  increasingly  to  take 
into  account,  apart  from  mortality,  such  matters 
as  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  population, 
nuptiality  and  fecundity,  the  study  points  out. 

Proper  allowance,  the  study  concludes,  will  also 
be  necessary  for  the  consequences  of  wars,  famines, 
floods,  or  other  natural  calamities,  as  also  for  the 
changes  taking  place  in  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions, and  the  extent  to  which  natural  resources 
are  likely  to  be  exploited  in  the  context  of  the 
existing  pressure  of  population  on  the  soil. 


Progress  of  African  Trust  Territories  Noted 

by  Ambassador  Francis  B.  Sayre 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council* 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  FRENCH  TOGOLAND 

My  delegation  has  been  happy  to  note  indica- 
tions of  progress  in  Togoland  under  French  Ad- 
ministration in  all  fields. 


Political  Advancement 

In  the  political  field,  the  problem  of  outstand- 
ing importance  is  the  question  of  the  reform  of 
the  representative  assembly.  My  delegation  was 
most  interested  in  the  statements  of  the  special 
representative  and  of  the  delegate  of  France  with 
regard  to  the  bill  now  before  the  French  National 
Assembly  which  would  extend  the  powers  of  the 
territory's  representative  assembly.  This  is  a  po- 
tential development  of  prime  importance  to  the 
territory  and  one  which  has  concerned  the  Council 
for  some  time.  The  Council  has  recommended 
that  this  body  be  granted  legislative  powers.  The 
delegate  of  France  has  explained  certain  difficul- 
ties; these,  however,  would  seem  to  rest  largely 
on  matters  of  terminology,  the  word  "legislative" 
being  reserved  in  official  French  terminology  to 
acts  of  the  French  Parliament.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  Council  in  this  matter  is  concerned  with  sub- 
stance and  not  with  form.  What  it  considers  of 
importance  is  that  the  new  representative  as- 
sembly shall  in  fact  be  clothed  with  the  right  to 
exercise  real  legislative  powers,  whether  they  are 
formally  so  called  or  not,  and  that  among  the  ques- 
tions with  which  it  will  be  empowered  to  deal  will 
be  political  matters. 

My  delegation  has  been  glad  to  note  the  progres- 
sive increase  in  the  number  of  registered 
voters.  ...     It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  the 

1  Excerpts  from  statement  made  on  July  23  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on 
the  same  date. 


recent  election  of  Togoland's  representative  in 
the  National  Assembly,  the  proportion  of  those 
who  have  in  fact  exercised  their  voting  rights  was 
as  high  as  82  percent  of  the  number  of  registered 
voters.  We  hope  that  an  ever-increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  adult  population  will  be  given  voting 
rights  and  be  made  aware  of  the  significance  of 
these. 

My  delegation  was  pleased  to  note  the  growing 
role  of  women  in  the  administrative  services.  The 
election  of  a  woman  to  the  Municipal  Commission 
of  Lome  is  another  noteworthy  indication  of  the 
improving  position  of  women  in  the  territory. 
We  feel  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  this  trend  and  hope  that  future  reports  will  in- 
dicate that  women  are  playing  a  more  important 
role  in  the  life  of  the  territory. 

While  we  recognize  that  commendable  efforts 
have  been  made  to  provide  greater  educational 
facilities  for  the  training  of  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants for  responsible  positions  in  the  administra- 
tion, we  would  urge  that  the  Administering 
Authority  intensify  these  efforts,  devoting  par- 
ticular attention  to  specialized  training  so  that  an 
ever-growing  number  of  Africans  may  take  an 
increasingly  responsible  part  in  the  various  spe- 
cialized activities  of  a  modern  administration. 


Economic  Advancement 

In  the  economic  field  my  delegation  is  glad  to 
note  further  progress  under  the  Ten  Year  Devel- 
opment Plan.  The  emphasis  which  this  plan  lays 
on  extending  and  improving  the  system  of  rail- 
ways, highways,  and  bridges  is,  in  our  opinion, 
very  sound.  In  this  territory,  as  in  most  African 
territories,  progress  in  all  fields  is  retarded  by 
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inadequate  communications  systems,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  administration  will  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  many  material  difficulties  and 
be  able  to  make  substantial  progress  in  its  com- 
munications program. 

It  is  somewhat  disappointing  that  the  Admin- 
istering Authority's  efforts  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  indigenous  cooperatives  have  met  with 
no  success  whatsoever.  While  we  recognize  that 
the  indigenous  provident  societies  serve  some  of 
the  same  purposes,  they  would  not  appear  to  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  training  ground  for  giving 
indigenous  producers  experience  in  managing 
their  own  economic  affairs  on  a  modern  organized 
basis.  We  believe  that  cooperatives  might  effec- 
tively serve  this  purpose.  We  therefore  hope  that 
the  Administering  Authority  will  intensify  its 
efforts  to  implement  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  at  its  seventh  session  recommending  the 
Administering  Authority  to  "encourage  the  for- 
mation of  agricultural  cooperatives"  and  to  give 
indigenous  inhabitants  "real  opportunity  for  re- 
sponsible participation  therein." 


Social  Advancement 

In  the  social  field  my  delegation  was  glad  to 
note  an  extension  of  medical  and  health  services 
in  the  territory.  The  fact  that  20  percent  of  the 
regular  budget,  in  addition  to  considerable  alloca- 
tions from  the  Ten  Year  Plan,  were  devoted  to 
public  health  is  particularly  gratifying,  and  my 
delegation  hopes  that  it  will  be  possible  to  push 
the  various  construction  projects  forward  rapidly. 
As  in  so  many  other  fields  of  activity  in  Africa, 
the  most  serious  shortage  is  in  trained  personnel ; 
and  in  French  Togoland,  as  in  other  African  terri- 
tories, the  only  satisfactory  long-term  solution  is 
in  training  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  recent 
decree  enabling  doctors,  pharmacists  and  African 
midwives  to  acquire  state  diplomas  after  having 
passed  a  special  examination  and  course  of  study 
in  France,  and  the  opening  in  1950  of  a  full-fledged 
medical  school  at  Dakar,  are  forward  steps  to 
meet  this  problem.  We  hope  that  the  Administer- 
ing Authority  will  make  such  courses  and  institu- 
tions in  the  field  of  medicine  and  health,  as  also 
in  other  fields  of  advanced  training,  readily  avail- 
able for  Togolanders,  not  only  by  providing  in- 
creased basic  educational  facilities  in  the  territory, 
but  also  by  expanding  the  program  of  scholarships 
and  other  financial  assistance  to  qualified 
Togolanders. 


Educational  Advancement 

The  Administering  Authority  should  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  general  accomplishments  in 
the  educational  field  during  the  last  2  years. 
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There  has  been  a  steady  and  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  attending  primary 
schools.  According  to  the  annual  report  for  1950, 
the  number  of  students  in  primary  schools  rose 
from  25,385  at  the  close  of  1948  to  33,390  in  1949, 
and  to  40,833  at  the  end  of  1950.  It  is  interesting, 
too,  that  in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  many  parts 
of  Africa,  the  number  of  girls  in  school  is  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  boys. 

My  delegation  was  struck  by  the  reply  of  the 
special  representative  to  a  question  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  New  Zealand  that  the  two  chief  obsta- 
cles to  the  further  development  of  primary  edu- 
cation facilities  were  the  procurement  of  materials 
for  the  building  of  schools  and  the  lack  of  teach- 
ers. We  hope  and  trust  that  the  implementation 
of  the  Ten  Year  Development  Plan  for  the  terri- 
tory will  not  be  held  up  by  the  first  of  these 
difficulties  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
real  progress  on  the  substantial  school-building 
projects  envisaged  under  the  plan.  .  .  . 

As  indicated  by  my  questioning  of  the  special 
representative,  my  delegation  is  somewhat  con- 
cerned in  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  students 
attending  secondary  schools  in  the  territory.  Since 
the  total  number  of  students  attending  secondary 
schools  is  only  835,  a  decrease  of  45  is  substantial. 
It  is  the  hope  of  my  delegation  that  the  report  on 
the  territory  for  next  year  will  explain  the  ap- 
parent decrease  if  it  be  in  fact  merely  fortuitous 
and  that  if  it  indicates  a  real  trend,  effective  steps 
will  be  taken  to  correct  it. 

.  .  .  Varying  and  often  conflicting  opinions 
are  held  by  educational  experts  as  to  the  use  of 
indigenous  languages  in  schools.  It  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  therefore  that  the  Administering  Au- 
thority has  requested  the  representative  assembly 
of  French  Togoland  to  establish  a  commission  to 
give  further  study  to  a  possible  program  of  teach- 
ing in  the  vernacular.  Although  the  experimental 
introduction  of  courses  in  the  indigenous  lan- 
guages at  Lome  College  seemed  to  indicate  little 
interest  on  the  part  of  students,  my  delegation 
feels  that  the  question  of  instruction  in  the  in- 
digenous languages  should  not  be  permitted  to 
drop  until  clear  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the 
decided  majority  of  the  inhabitants  prefer  that 
instruction  be  given  in  the  metropolitan  tongue. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  BRITISH  TOGOLAND » 

Mr.  President  :  My  delegation  has  been  genu- 
inely impressed  by  the  evidence  of  progress  in 
various  aspects  of  the  political,  economic,  social 
and  educational  development  of  Togoland  under 
British  administration,  and  it  feels  that  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  should  be  commended  on 
the  progress  that  has  been  made.    While  it  would 

1  Excerpts  from  statement  made  on  July  17  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same 
date. 
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like  on  the  one  hand  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
these  commendable  aspects  of  the  territory's  de- 
velopment, it  would  also  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  mention  certain  other  aspects  which,  in  its  view, 
give  rise  to  continuing  concern  and  on  which  the 
Council  might  wish  to  make  certain  recommen- 
dations. 

In  the  political  field,  the  putting  into  effect  of 
the  new  constitutional  arrangements  for  the  Gold 
Coast  and  British  Togoland  represents  an  out- 
standing forward  step  in  political  advancement 
and  one  for  which  the  Administering  Authority 
should  be  congratulated.  Nevertheless,  as  cer- 
tain other  delegations  have  indicated,  this  overall 
forward  step  does  pose  certain  problems  regarding 
the  status  and  advancement  of  the  trust  territory 
itself. 

The  full  participation  of  Togoland  in  all  phases 
of  Gold  Coast  progress  should  be  assured.  It  is 
not  enough  to  assume  that  what  is  advancement 
for  the  Gold  Coast  is  advancement  for  Togoland. 
The  Council  will,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  assure  itself 
that  the  Administering  Authority,  while  using  the 
Gold  Coast  Government  in  the  discharge  of  cer- 
tain of  its  responsibilities,  is  not  only  fully  pre- 
serving the  trusteeship  status  of  Togoland  but 
also  particularly  concerning  itself  that,  in  the 
formative  stage  of  political  development  upon 
which  the  Gold  Coast  has  just  embarked,  the  voice 
of  Togoland  is  fully  heard  and  fully  heeded. 

Another  factor  which  hinders  the  reaching  of  a 
definitive  judgment  with  regard  to  the  new  con- 
stitutional arrangements  is  the  unsolved  problem 
of  the  Ewe  or  Togo  unification  question.  Some 
inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  have,  in  peti- 
tions, protested  against  the  application  of  the  Gold 
Coast  constitution  to  Togoland  on  the  grounds 
that  it  jeopardizes  or  perhaps  conflicts  with  their 
aspirations  for  the  unification  of  the  two  Togo- 
lands  in  whole  or  in  part.  Until  further  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  uni- 
fication question,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
these  reservations  expressed  by  certain  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  may  prove  to  be 
justified. 

With  regard  to  regional  units  of  government, 
the  Council  must  withhold  its  judgment  until  the 
report  of  the  Special  Commissioner,  Sir  Sydney 
Phillipson,  and  the  Administering  Authority's 
decisions  based  thereon,  are  published.  .  .  .  Un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  prefer  some  other  arrangement,  my  dele- 
gation, in  agreement  with  the  delegate  of  New 
Zealand,  believes  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  possible  desirability  of  establishing  a 
region  under  the  Gold  Coast  constitution  con- 
sisting of  Southern  Togoland  alone. 

My  delegation  was  pleased  to  learn  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  post  of  Commissioner  of  Afri- 


canization and  the  appointment  of  a  qualified 
African  to  this  post.  We  trust  that  he  will  be 
given  every  facility  for  carrying  out  his  task  of 
ensuring  that  the  maximum  number  of  suitably 
qualified  Africans  become  available  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  service. 
Especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  trust  ter- 
ritory is  somewhat  less  advanced  than  the  Gold 
Coast,  we  should  like  to  urge  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Africanization  devote  special  efforts  to 
promoting  the  appointment  of  Togolanders  to  jobs 
in  or  directly  affecting  the  territory. 

Touching  briefly  on  specific  aspects  of  economic 
advancement,  my  delegation  believes  that  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  healthy  financial  status  of  the  Cocoa  Market- 
ing Board.  .  .  .  My  delegation  hopes  that  the 
Administering  Authority  will  keep  constantly  in 
mind  the  desirability  not  only  of  ensuring  ade- 
quate representation  for  the  people  of  the  trust 
territory  on  the  new  Cocoa  Marketing  Board,  but 
also  of  securing  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
these  people  for  the  policies  followed  by  the 
Board. 

My  delegation  was  impressed  by  the  statement 
of  the  special  representative  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Administering  Authority  and  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Government  that  the  people  of  Togoland 
will  be  represented  on  all  boards  and  committees 
which  affect  their  interest.  It  would  seem  fitting 
for  the  Council  to  endorse  this  policy. 

In  the  field  of  social  advancement,  my  delega- 
tion has  been  particularly  interested  in  the  in- 
formation given  the  Council  as  to  the  mass  educa- 
tion program  in  Southern  Togoland.  ...  We 
trust  that  not  only  will  the  program  continue  to 
be  expanded  in  the  South  but  also  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  push  its  introduction  and  expan- 
sion in  the  North,  where  it  is  perhaps  most  ur- 
gently needed.  Mass  education  must  always  be  a 
vital  factor  in  social  advancement. 

My  delegation,  while  appreciating  the  progress 
made  in  the  field  of  health,  nevertheless  agrees 
with  the  view  expressed  by  several  delegations  that 
considerable  further  expansion  of  facilities  and 
personnel  is  still  needed.  We  also  agree  that  in 
such  expansion  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  training  of  Africans  from  the  trust  terri- 
tory in  various  aspects  of  public  health  work.  .  .  . 
We  also  feel  a  particular  concern  in  the  construc- 
tion of  all-weather  roads.  While  this  might  seem 
to  fall  within  the  field  of  economic  rather  than  of 
social  concern,  nevertheless  my  delegation  would 
like  to  emphasize  its  importance  with  regard  to 
social  development,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  road  building  and  maintenance  activities  of 
the  Gold  Coast  Government  will  be  extended  on  a 
fully  proportionate  basis  to  the  trust  territory. 
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President  Urges  Increased  Organizations  Appropriations 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  7] 


The  President  has  today  sent  the  following  letter 
to  Kenneth  McKellar,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

Dear  Kenneth  :  I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
an  item  of  very  special  significance  in  H.  R.  4740, 
the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  ap- 
propriation bill.  This  item  is  the  appropriation  to 
cover  the  contributions  which  we  owe  this  year  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  Pan-American  Union,  and 
a  number  of  other  international  organizations  in 
which  we  hold  membership. 

Our  obligations  to  these  organizations  amount 
to  slightly  more  than  thirty  million  dollars  this 
year.  This  is  a  charge,  of  course,  which  we  are 
bound  to  pay  as  members  in  good  standing. 

Yet  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  passing 
H.  R.  4740,  cut  ten  percent  from  the  funds  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  the  House 
inserted  a  proviso — which  has  the  effect  of  a  fur- 
ther cut  in  funds — requiring  that  the  United  States 
contribution  to  each  organization  be  no  more  than 
precisely  one-third  of  the  organization's  total 
budget.  These  actions  by  the  House,  if  allowed  to 
stand,  would  force  this  Government  to  default  on 
its  obligations  to  these  international  agencies. 

I  want  to  urge  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  the  Sen- 
ate restore  the  needed  funds  and  eliminate  the  re- 
strictive proviso  added  by  the  House.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  these  vitally  important  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
in  the  final  version  of  the  measure  which  is  sent 
down  to  me. 

We  are  pledged  in  this  country  to  support  the 
United  Nations  and  help  make  it  work.  This  is  a 
pledge  which  our  Government — through  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  alike — has  given 
in  the  most  solemn  and  binding  fashion,  with  the 
full  support  of  both  major  political  parties.  It  is 
a  pledge  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
people  endorse  wholeheartedly — a  pledge  on  which 
we  all  depend  in  great  measure  for  our  hopes  of 
peace  and  security  and  a  decent  future  for  the 
world. 

This  is  a  pledge  we  have  now  reaffirmed  by  the 
blood  and  sacrifice  and  heroic  effort  of  our  forces 
fighting  under  the  United  Nations'  banner  in 
Korea. 
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Yet  we  would  violate  this  pledge— just  as  surely 
as  if  we  repudiated  it  outright— by  a  failure  to 
pay  what  we  owe  for  the  upkeep  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  these  other  organizations. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  conferences  of  the  other  agencies  decide 
their  own  budgets  and  assess  their  membership  for 
contributions  to  supply  the  needed  funds.  We,  as 
a  leading  member,  have  a  major  voice  m  all  de- 
cisions both  as  to  total  budgets  and  amounts  of 
individual  assessments.  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  both  parties,  and  the  executive  officials  who 
serve  on  our  delegations,  have  joined  in  determin- 
ing and  presenting  the  United  States  position  re- 
garding the  budgets  of  these  organizations.  And 
once  our  position  has  been  considered  and  a  final 
decision  reached  within  the  organizations  them- 
selves, we  have  so  far  always  honored  those  de- 
cisions and  paid  our  full  share. 

In  the  United  Nations,  our  assessment  is  now 
running  a  fraction  over  38  per  cent  of  total  costs. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  about  one  per  cent 
below  our  share  two  years  ago— a  reduction  in  line 
with  the  United  Nations'  own  policy  of  gradually 
cutting  down  our  share  to  a  maximum  of  33i/3  per 
cent.  While  the  charge  upon  us  is  still  higher  than 
that,  we  are  paying  less,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  than 
several  other  members.  1 

Our  proportion  of  total  expenses  for  the  United 
Nations  will  continue  to  be  reduced  as  time  goes  on, 
through  cooperative  agreement  between  us  and  the 
other  members — agreement  reached  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  organization  itself.  That  is  the  only 
way  this  can  be  done  without  breaking  the  pledges 
we  have  given.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  also  of  the  other  organizations  we 
have  joined.  We  cannot  compel  reductions  m  our 
assessments  by  imposing  arbitrary  limits  on  the 
payments  we  can  make,  or  by  cutting  the  funds 
available  to  meet  our  obligations. 

What  we  would  accomplish  by  actions  ot  that 
sort  is  a  crippling  effect  on  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zations we  have  promised  to  support— work  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  value  to  us.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  the  vital  things  these  organizations 
are  doing,  some  of  them  little  known  to  the  general 
public.    Take  for  example  the  work  of  the  World 
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Health  Organization  and  the  Pan-American  Sani- 
tary Bureau  in  locating  and  stamping  out  epi- 
demics where  they  occur,  before  they  can  spread 
to  the  United  States  or  our  territories.  Surely  we 
must  keep  this  work  going.  If  we  do  not  pay  our 
full  share  of  the  expenses  of  these  agencies,  so  they 
can  continue  to  do  the  job,  we  may  eventually  be 
left  to  do  it  all  ourselves,  at  far  greater  cost. 

If  we  fail  to  pay  the  United  Nations  and  these 
other  agencies  the  full  amounts  we  owe,  we  will 
jeopardize  our  leadership,  our  moral  standing,  our 
right  to  a  strong  voice  in  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs.  And  that  kind  of  failure  on  our  part  will 
jeopardize  the  very  existence  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  all  their  work  for  peace  and  progress 
in  the  world. 

In  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies, no  major  power  has  yet  failed  to  pay  its  full 
contribution  as  assessed,  save  only  China,  beset 
as  we  all  know  by  very  special  problems.  No  other 
member  of  the  Security  Council  has  failed  to  make 
its  contribution,  year  by  year.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
meant  us  to  fail.  I  cannot  conceive  that  they 
wanted  to  take  the  risk  of  ruining  these  organiza- 
tions and  defeating  their  objectives  merely  in  order 
to  save  three  million  dollars. 

If  by  some  chance,  that  is  what  any  Member  of 
the  Congress  does  intend,  it  would  be  far  better — 
and  far  more  direct  and  honest — if  he  were  to  offer 
legislation  which  would  withdraw  this  country 
from  its  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
Pan-American  Union,  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, and  the  rest. 

But  I  am  quite  sure  this  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  who  voted  for  these 
amendments.  I  am  sure  we  all  want  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  work  actively  in  these  organi- 
zations. After  all,  this  country  has  a  tremendous 
stake  in  their  success  and  continued  growth.  The 
sum  of  thirty  million  dollars  for  this  year  is  not 
a  heavy  charge  upon  us.  It  is  only  one-twentieth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  for  our  armed 
forces.  And  no  amount  of  military  strength,  no 
matter  how  much  we  build  up  our  armed  forces, 
can  give  us  the  hope  for  the  future  that  is  wrapped 
up  in  our  work  for  peaceful  cooperation  among  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  and  all  the  world. 

When  the  facts  in  this  case  are  fully  appreciated 
and  understood,  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  provide  the  full  amount  we  owe  these  organi- 
zations and  will  steer  clear  of  any  rigid  limitation 
on  our  share  of  their  expenses.  If  your  Committee 
desires  any  further  information  on  this  subject, 
I  am  sure  that  Secretary  Acheson  and  Ambassador 
Austin  will  be  glad  to  supply  it  right  away. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Budget  for  International 
Children's  Fund  Requested 

[Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  August  9] 

The  President  on  August  9  sent  identical  letters 
to  Alb  en  W.  Barkley,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Sam  Raybwrn,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  follows: 

I  am  writing  to  ask  that  the  Congress  authorize 
a  contribution  of  twelve  million  dollars  by  the 
United  States  to  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund.  This  sum  would  be  authorized 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
on  December  1, 1950,  extended  the  operations  of  the 
Children's  Fund  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Since 
the  authorization  to  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  Fund  expired  last  June  30,  we  can  now  make 
no  further  contribution  without  this  new  authority 
from  the  Congress. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  tradition  of  par- 
ticipation in,  and  financial  support  for,  interna- 
tional children's  welfare  work.  Nothing  is  more 
consistent  with  our  basic  interests  or  more  repre- 
sentative of  our  humanitarian  ideals. 

The  Children's  Fund  has  done  a  most  construc- 
tive job  over  the  last  four  years.  In  Europe,  it 
has  helped  more  than  fifteen  million  children. 
The  main  work  of  the  Fund  has  now  shifted  from 
Europe  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  Here  the  Fund  will  bring  sup- 
plies and  services  to  help  meet  urgent  needs  of 
children  and  to  strengthen  the  permanent  child 
welfare  programs  of  the  countries  themselves. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  is  aware  of  the  many 
past  accomplishments  of  the  Children's  Fund.  I 
am  confident  that  the  people  of  this  country  want 
to  continue  to  support  the  great  work  the  Fund  is 
doing.  There  is  real  need  to  carry  on  this  work. 
Millions  of  children  will  be  helped. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare 
draft  legislation  to  carry  out  this  recommendation. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  find  it  possible 
to  give  early  consideration  to  this  measure. 

Legislation 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Annecy  Pro- 
tocol of  Terms  of  Accession  and  Annecy  Schedules  ol 
Tariff  Concessions.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  2100.    Pub.  3925.    954  pp.    $4. 

Dated  at  Annecy  Oct.  10,  1949 ;  opened  for  signature 
at  Lake  Success :  Oct.  10  to  Nov.  30,  1949,  by  present 
Contracting  Parties ;  Oct.  10,  1949,  to  Apr.  30,  1950, 
by  Acceding  Governments. 
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Senator  McCarthy  Makes  Further  Allegations  Against 
Loyalty  of  Employees  of  the  Department 


STATEMENT  BY  CARLISLE  H.  HUMELSINE 
DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY 

[Released  to  the  press  August  9] 

The  Department  of  State  today  made  public 
the  following  statement  by  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary Carlisle  H.  Humelsine  in  connection  with 
Senator  McCarthy's  disclosure  of  a  list  of  names 
of  persons  whose  cases  he  previously  alleged  were 
pending  before  the  Department's  Loyalty  Board : 

The  previous  record  of  Senator  McCarthy's 
attacks  has  prepared  the  Department  for  his  ac- 
tion in  disclosing  the  names  of  persons  he  has 
previously  incorrectly  lumped  together  as  "cases 
pending  before  the  State  Department's  Loyalty 
Board." 

In  my  letter  to  Senator  McCarthy  of  July  25,1 
and  again  in  my  letter  of  August  7,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  29  individuals  whom  he  named  in  his 
letter  of  July  23  have  all  been  cited  by  the  Senator 
in  previous  lists.  As  in  the  case  of  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy's other  lists,  this  one  also  includes  the 
names  of  persons  who  are  not  employees  of  the 
Department  of  State,  employees  who  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Department's  Loyalty  Security 
Board  as  well  as  individuals  in  process  through 
the  loyalty  program.  Two  persons  named  by- 
Senator  McCarthy  in  his  letter  of  July  23  are  not 
employees  of  the  Department  and,  in  fact,  one  of 
these  never  has  been  in  the  Department's  employ. 
Fourteen  others  named  are  persons  who  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Department's  Loyalty  Security 
Board,  and  whose  cases  are  not  now  pending  be- 
fore that  Board.  Further,  these  14  cases  were 
cleared  by  the  Department's  Loyalty  Security 
Board  under  the  new,  revised,  stricter  loyalty 
standards  set  out  in  Executive  Order  10241. 
Thirteen  others  are  cases  still  in  process  through 
the  Department's  Loyalty  Program. 

As  I  previously  noted,  Senator  McCarthy's 
"indiscriminate  lumping  together  of  names  and 
the  threat  to  make  them  public  is  tantamount  to 
holding  hostage  the  reputation  and  rights  of  those 
employees  who  have  been  or  may  be  cleared  of  the 
allegations  against  them."    I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
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stand  the  motives  of  a  man  in  Senator  McCarthy's 
position  of  responsibility  who  deliberately  violates 
the  fundamental  tenet  of  freedom  from  intimida- 
tion— always  one  of  the  prime  strengths  of  this 
great  Republic.  Yet,  Senator  McCarthy  has 
chosen  to  employ  his  position  of  responsibility 
in  this  indefensible  way. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  callous  disclosure 
of  the  names  of  these  individuals  is  a  further 
attempt  to  make  the  Department  divulge  informa- 
tion which  it  is  precluded  from  furnishing  undei 
the  President's  Directive  of  March  13,  1948.  As  ] 
have  stated  before,  the  disclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion would  be  prejudicial  both  to  these  people  as 
individuals  and  to  the  Government's  ability  tc 
conduct  a  sound,  just,  and  honorable  loyaltj 
security  program. 

As  an  American,  I  deeply  deplore  the  smeai 
tactics  used  in  making  this  misleading  list  ol 
names  public.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  men  anc 
women  who  have  been  or  may  be  cleared  realizi 
that  they  have  become  the  victims  of  a  bittei 
attack  not  subscribed  to  by  responsible  citizens 
The  onus  for  this  action  rests  upon  Senato: 
McCarthy  alone. 

REVIEWjOF  FORMER  CHARGES 

[Released  to  the  press  August  9] 

On  February  9,  1950,  Senator  McCarthy  wa; 
making  a  speech  before  a  Women's  Republicai 
Club  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  While  he  was  making 
the  speech,  he  said: 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  list  of  205  ...  a  list  o 
names  that  were  made  known  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
as  being  members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  who  nevei 
theless  are  still  working  and  shaping  policy  in  the  Stat 
Department. 

On  February  10,  1950,  in  an  interview  over  i 
radio  station  in  Salt  Lake  City,  McCarthy  stated 

Last  night  I  discussed  the  Communists  in  the  Stat 
Department.  I  stated  that  I  had  the  names  of  57  care 
carrying  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

He  also  made  a  speech  on  February  11,  1950,  a 
Reno,  Nevada.  The  Nevada  State  Journa 
described  it  as  follows : 

Department  of  State  Bullefi 


Senator  McCarthy  who  had  first  typed  a  total  of  205 
employees  of  the  State  Department  who  could  be  con- 
sidered disloyal  to  the  United  States  and  pro-Communists 
scratched  out  that  number  and  mentioned  only  "57  card- 
carrying  members,"  whom  Acheson  should  know  as  well 
as  Members  of  Congress. 

When  he  got  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  Senator  McCarthy  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  claimed  that  he  would  back  up  the 
charges  which  he  had  made  against  the  State  De- 
partment. In  this  speech  the  205  shrunk  to  81. 
They  were  not  still  working  in  shaping  policy  in 
the  State  Department.  Some  of  the  people  he 
mentioned  worked  in  the  State  Department ;  some 
of  them  used  to  work  in  the  State  Department; 
some  of  them  had  never  worked  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Then  there  was  another  throw  of  the  dice  in  this 
game.  The  number  has  shrunk  to  29.  They  are 
not  "card-carrying  Communists"  but  people  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  says  have  been  formally  charged 
by  the  State  Department,  but  even  this  is  not 
correct.    The  last  throw  produced  only  26. 

Since  his  now  famous  29  hostage  letter  to  the 
Department,  Senator  McCarthy  says  two  on  the 
list  have  resigned  and  one  has  been  cleared. 
Wrong  again.  There  have  been  no  resignations 
since  his  letter,  and  the  man  he  mentioned  as  being 
cleared  was  cleared  by  the  Department's  Board 
well  before  the  receipt  of  the  hostage  letter.  All 
of  these  were  taken  from  the  same  old  list  and  an 
idea  of  authenticity  can  be  gained  by  the  fact  that 
Ambassador  Jessup,  strongly  endorsed  by  General 
Eisenhower,  is  still  on  the  list.  The  last  time  that 
Senator  McCarthy  made  his  charges  against  Am- 
bassador Jessup,  General  Eisenhower  wrote  him  a 
letter  which  reads  as  follows : 

My  dear  Jessttp  :  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  how  much 
your  university  deplores  the  association  of  your  name  with 
the  current  loyalty  investigation  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Tour  long  and  distinguished  record  as  a  scholar  and  a 
public  servant  has  won  for  you  the  respect  of  your  col- 
leagues and  of  the  American  people  as  well.  No  one  who 
has  known  you  can  for  a  moment  question  the  depth  or 
sincerity  of  your  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Americanism. 
Your  university  associates  and  I  are  confident  that  any 
impression  to  the  contrary  will  be  quickly  dispelled  as 
the  facts  become  known. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


PROCEDURE  APPLIED  IN  OPERATING 
DEPARTMENT'S  LOYALTY  PROGRAM 

Letter  From  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Humelsine  to  Senator  McCarthy 

[Released  to  the  press  August  7] 

The  Department  of  State  released  today  a  letter 
from  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Carlisle  H.  Humel- 
sine to  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  The  text 
follows : 


August  7, 1951 

My  Dear  Senator  McCarthy  :  I  refer  to  your 
most  recent  letter  to  the  Secretary  in  regard  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  President's  Loyalty  Pro- 
gram, the  loyalty  program  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  my  letter  to  you  of  July  25.1 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  bias  with  which  your 
questions  are  phrased,  the  following  information 
will  give  you  facts  upon  which  to  correct  your 
misinformation  and  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  matters  to  which  you  refer. 

1.  It  is  clear  that  you  have  chosen  to  predicate 
your  latest  letter  on  the  statement  contained  in 
my  July  25  letter  to  you  that  "In  the  more  than 
four  years  of  operation  under  this  procedure  (pro- 
cedures of  the  President's  Loyalty  Program),  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board  has  never  reversed  the 
Department's  adjudication  of  a  case."  I  call  your 
attention  to  Regulation  14  of  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  Regulations  and  Directives  (adopted  De- 
cember 17, 1947  and  revised  March  1, 1950)  which 
provides  as  follows: 

The  Board,  or  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board, 
shall,  as  deemed  necessary  from  time  to  time,  cause  post- 
audits  to  be  made  of  the  files  on  loyalty  cases  decided  by 
the  employing  Department  or  Agency,  or  by  a  Regional 
Loyalty  Board. 

The  Board,  or  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board, 
or  a  duly  constituted  panel  of  the  Board,  shall  have  the 
right,  in  its  discretion,  to  call  up  for  review  any  deter- 
mination or  decision  made  by  any  Department  or  Agency 
Loyalty  Board  or  Regional  Loyalty  Board,  or  by  any  head 
of  an  employing  Department  or  Agency,  even  though  no 
appeal  has  been  taken.  Any  such  review  shall  be  made 
by  a  panel  of  the  Board,  and  the  panel,  whether  or  not  a 
hearing  has  been  held  in  the  case,  may  affirm  the  deter- 
mination or  decision,  or  remand  the  case  with  appropriate 
instructions  to  the  Agency  or  Regional  Loyalty  Board  con- 
cerned for  hearing  or  for  such  further  action  or  procedure 
as  the  panel  may  determine.  In  exceptional  cases,  if  in 
the  judgment  of  the  panel  public  interest  requires  it  the 
panel  may  hold  a  new  hearing  in  the  case  and  after  such 
hearing,  affirm  or  reverse  the  determination  or  deci- 
sion,    (underscoring  supplied) 

Regulation  14,  as  you  must  be  able  to  see,  ex- 
plicitly confirms  my  statement,  and  I  say  cate- 
gorically that  it  is  not  true  that  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  has  no  power  to  reverse  cases  which  the  De- 
partment of  State's  Loyalty  Security  Board  has 
cleared.  It  is  true — and  the  Department  has  never 
contended  otherwise — that  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  can  and  has  remanded  cases  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  rehearing.  This  is  perfectly  proper  and 
is  completely  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board's  authority  to  reverse  the 
State  Department's  Board's  decisions. 

2.  As  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  my  letter  of  July 
25,  the  Department  of  State  is  operating  under  a 
loyalty  program  laid  down  by  Executive  Order 
9835,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  10241.  These 
executive  orders,  which  anyone  interested  in  our 
national  security  safeguards  should  feel  duty- 
bound  to  study,  describes  a  loyalty  system  which 
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even  the  most  critical  should  endorse.  This  system 
assures  (1)  maximum  protection  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  (2)  dwe  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. Furthermore,  the  Department  of  State 
operating  under  the  authority  of  the  so-called  Mc- 
Carran  Security  Rider  and  Public  Law  733  carries 
out  a  total  security  program.  As  I  have  told  you 
before,  in  conducting  its  loyalty  and  security  pro- 
gram, the  Department  has  uncovered  some  em- 
ployees who  did  not  meet  its  high  standards  and 
these  employees  have  been  separated. 

I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  State's  Loyalty  Security  Board  is 
comprised  of  men  of  exceptionally  high  qualifica- 
tions and  unquestioned  loyalty. 

3.  As  I  also  pointed  out  to  you  in  my  letter  of 
July  25,  I  am  precluded  from  furnishing  certain 
loyalty  and  security  information  which  you  seem 
determined  to  have  me  supply  regardless  of  the 
President's  Directive  of  March  13,  1948  to  the 
contrary.  Let  me  state  once  more  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Directive  of  March  13,  1948  precludes  me 
from  furnishing  any  reports,  records,  or  files  rela- 
tive to  the  loyalty  of  employees.  Disclosure  of  such 
information  would  be  prejudicial  both  to  these  peo- 
ple as  individuals  and  to  the  Government's  ability 
to  conduct  a  sound,  just,  and  honorable  loyalty 
security  program. 

While  I  have  sought  to  provide  this  information 
as  clearly  and  unequivocally  as  possible,  I  realize 
that  any  statement  made  by  me  or  any  other  offi- 
cial of  the  Department  can  be  intentionally  mis- 
construed. Yet  it  is  far  better  in  my  judgment  to 
state  the  truth  and  risk  its  distortion  than  to  per- 
mit the  instigation  or  perpetuation  of  groundless 
suspicion  and  distrust. 

We  do  not  defend  by  lies,  as  you  claim,  nor  do 
we  so  accuse.  Either  course  stands  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
morals  and  ethics. 


New  Committee  Formed  on 
U.S.  Information  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  August  6] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
6  the  formation  and  first  meeting  of  a  new  Press 
and  Publications  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
United  States  Information  Program. 

The  group,  headed  by  Ben  Hibbs,  editor  of  the 
Satwrday  Evening  Post,  includes  the  following: 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vice  president,  New  York  World  Tele- 
gram and  Sun 

Will  Burtin,  designing  consultant  (formerly  with  Fortune 
Magazine) 

A.  L.  Cole,  manager,  Readers'  Digest 

Hamilton  Owens,  editor-in-chief,  Baltimore  Sun  Papers 

Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive  director,  Syracuse  Herald 
Tribune 


Roy  E.   Stryker,  director,  Pittsburgh  University  Photo- 
graphic Library 
Milton  A.  Caniff,  cartoonist,  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate 
Charles  Bruce  Gould,  editor,  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Arthur  H.  Motley,  publisher,  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 
T.   S.   Repplier,   president,   Advertising   Council   Inc.   of 
America 

According  to  Mr.  Hibbs,  the  new  committee  will 
have  the  following  specific  purpose : 

To  review,  from  time  to  time,  the  range  of  activities  of 
the  International  Press  and  Publications  Division  and 
related  overseas  activities — the  distribution  of  features 
and  photographs  to  foreign  publications,  publication  of 
original  magazines,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc.,  photo  dis- 
plays and  posters,  fllmstrips,  institutional  advertising — 
and  recommend  shifts  of  emphasis,  new  techniques,  and 
modifications  of  existing  materials.  The  committee  will 
suggest  additional  uses  of  the  existing  materials  and 
skills  of  American  private  industry  and  information  pro- 
fessions in  the  program  and  assist  in  rallying  these  private 
resources  to  make  additional  types  of  materials  available 
to  the  program. 

This  committee,  and  others  dealing  with  labor, 
business,  public  relations,  radio,  and  motion  pic- 
tures, is  part  of  the  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information,  designed  to  bring  to  the 
Information  Program  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  American  business,  industrial,  and 
labor  specialists  and  leaders.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission is  headed  by  Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  former  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Other  members  of  the  Commission  are  Justin  Mil- 
ler, chairman  of  the  board  of  National  Association 
of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters ;  Prof.  Mark 
May,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations 
of  Yale  University ;  Philip  Reed,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  General  Electric  Company ;  and  Mr. 
Hibbs. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Foreign  Service  Policy  Committee  Terminated 

On  July  17,  the  Department  of  State  announced  the 
termination  of  the  Foreign  Service  Policy  Committee 
(FSPC). 

The  Department  will  continue  to  rely  upon  effective 
working  level  coordination  to  bring  to  light  all  relevant 
points  of  view  with  regard  to  matters  being  discussed  in 
the  Staff  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  or  the  Board  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  Offices  in  the  Department  respon- 
sible for  preparing  papers  for  STB  or  BFS  will  assure 
that  they  have  effectively  determined  the  points  of  view  of 
all  interested  offices. 

A  summary  and  discussion  of  these  points  of  view,  to- 
gether with  a  draft  paper  reconciling  all  divergencies  of 
opinion  which  are  considered  appropriate  by  the  drafting 
office,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  administration  before  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Staff  Board  or  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[August  10-16,  1951] 
General  Assembly 

"Additional  Measures  To  Be  Employed  To  Meet 
The  Aggression  in  Korea)'' — The  United  Nations 
Secretariat  has  received  additional  communica- 
tions from  the  Member  Governments  of  Chile,  Ice- 
land, Iraq,  Lebanon,  and  the  Philippines,  and  the 
non-Member  Government  of  Japan  advising  that 
they  were  complying  fully  with  the  embargo  reso- 
lution against  the  Communist  aggressors  in  Korea. 
A  total  of  61  replies  have  been  received  to  date — 
48  from  Member  States  and  13  from  non-Member 
States. 

Collective  Measures  Committee  (Cmc) — The 
Secretary-General  has  received  25  replies  to  date 
from  Member  Governments  with  regard  to  imple- 
mentation of  paragraph  8  of  the  "Uniting  for 
Peace"  resolution.  In  addition  to  those  previously 
mentioned,  affirmative  replies  were  received  from 
Denmark,  Haiti,  Liberia,  Turkey,  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  either  indicating  the  extent  of 
their  present  contributions  to  United  Nations 
forces,  or  the  possibility  of  future  participation 
in  this  collective  security  measure. 

The  Committee  of  Txoelve  (Aec-Cca) — At  its 
meeting  on  August  10,  Frank  C.  Nash  (U.S.)  in- 
troduced a  U.S.  draft  resolution  stating: 

.  .  .  Recognizing  that  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plans  for  the  international  control  of  all  armaments  and 
armed  forces,  including  atomic  energy,  should  be  de- 
veloped by  the  United  Nations, 

Believing  that  such  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plans  of  control  should  make  possible  with  appropriate 
safeguards  the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  all  armaments  and  armed  forces,  including  inter- 
nal security  and  police  forces,  and  the  effective  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  its  use  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only. 

Recalling  that  a  plan  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly,  for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy,  which  would  make  effective  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons,  and  that  much  useful  planning  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments.  .  .  . 

Recommends  to  the  General  Assembly 

"1.  That  it  establish  a  new  commission,  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  for  the  control  of  Armaments  and 
Armed  Forces,  which  should  be  under  and  report  to  the 
Security  Council,  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  tasks 
presently  assigned  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments ; 


2.  That  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission for  Conventional  Armaments  should  be  dissolved 
by  appropriate  action  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Commission. 

Mr.  Nash  stated  that  the  resolution  did  not  en- 
deavor to  spell  out  the  proposed  commission's 
terms  as  the  United  States  Government  felt  that 
this  should  be  left  for  the  "full  and  free"  consid- 
eration of  the  General  Assembly.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Canada,  China,  Ecuador,  France, 
Netherlands,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
expressed  support  for  the  resolution.  However, 
as  the  representatives  of  Brazil,  India,  and  Yugo- 
slavia advised  they  were  still  awaiting  final  in- 
structions, voting  on  the  resolution  was  postponed 
until  the  following  meeting.  The  U.S.S.R  mem- 
ber made  no  comments. 

Palestine — The  United  Nations  Conciliation 
Commission  for  Palestine  has  invited  the  Govern- 
ments of  Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and 
Israel  "to  discuss  with  the  Commission  solutions 
to  the  problems  outstanding  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states."  The  conference  will  be  held  in 
Paris,  beginning  September  10, 1951,  and  the  Com- 
mission plans  to  submit  a  report  of  the  results  to 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc) 

Among  the  important  events  that  took  place 
during  the  past  2  weeks  of  the  thirteenth  session 
are  the  following : 

Plenary — The  Council  completed  debate  on  the 
item,  World  Economic  Situation,  and  adopted 
14-0-3  (Soviet  bloc)  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  Philippines  and  amended  by  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States,  which 

(1)  Urges  Member  Governments  to  continue  exerting 
efforts  to  bring  about  adequate  production  and  equitable 
international  distribution  of  capital  goods,  essential  con- 
sumers' goods  and  raw  materials,  regulate  at  equitable 
levels  and  relationships  the  prices  of  such  goods  moving 
in  international  trade  and  combat  inflation ; 

(2)  Recommends  To  the  industrialized  countries  that, 
in  the  light  of  the  over-riding  needs  of  defense,  they  make 
every  possible  effort  to  insure  that  supply  difficulties  do 
not  interfere  with  the  development  plans  of  the  under- 
developed countries ; 

The  Council  also  completed  discussion  on  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Africa 
and  approved  (14-0-4)  a  Swedish  resolution  re- 
questing the  Secretary-General  to  continue  making 
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economic  reports  on  Africa  a  part  of  the  Annual 
World  Economic  Survey.  During  the  debate  Mr. 
Lubin  (U.S.)  observed  that  the  Soviets  showed 
irritation  that  the  Middle  Eastern  peoples  are 
determined  to  remain  free  and  not  be  dominated 
by  the  U.S.S.R.    He  said, 

Fortunately,  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  know  too 
much  about  the  millions  who  are  today  suffering  and 
rotting  in  Soviet  slave  labor  camps  and  the  slave  labor 
camps  of  some  of  the  so-called  people's  democracies.  For- 
tunately, the  Middle  East  peoples  know  only  too  well  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  in  recent  months 
have  been  dragged  from  their  homes  in  Hungary,  in 
Prague  and  in  other  parts  of  the  so-called  people's  democ- 
racies, separated  from  their  families  and  friends  and 
shipped,  frequently  with  but  an  armful  of  their  personal 
belongings,  to  faraway  places.  And  why?  Merely  because 
they  happen  to  think  differently  from  the  totalitarian 
dictators  who  rule  them.  _ 

Despite  the  Soviet  smoke  screen  designed  to  deceive  the 
people  of  the  free  world  into  believing  that  the  Kremlin 
is  interested  in  world  peace  and  in  spite  of  their  propa- 
ganda traps,  the  actions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  representative  at 
our  meeting  yesterday  make  crystal  clear  their  real  inten- 
tions, not  only  as  to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  but  also 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

He  stressed  that  the  traditional  American  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  Middle  Eastern  peoples, 
as  well  as  free  world  security  considerations, 
underlie  the  U.S.  attitude  toward  the  Middle  East. 
Mr.  Lubin  recalled  that  United  States  educational 
and  philanthropic  groups  for  over  more  than  a 
century  have  financed  universities,  hospitals,  agri- 
cultural testing  stations,  and  medical  assistance  in 
both  urban  and  rural  districts  throughout  the  re- 
gion, and  noted  that  such  private  efforts  are  ac- 
celerating. Sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
region's  economic  problems  gained  from  that  ex- 
perience has  influenced  formulation  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment programs  for  economic  aid.  Direct  and 
indirect  U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  Middle  East  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  primarily  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, transport,  housing,  telecommunications, 
and  port  and  industrial  development,  such  as  much 
needed  fertilizer  industries.  For  the  current  fiscal 
year,  Mr.  Lubin  stated  that  President  Truman  has 
asked  for  536  million  dollars  to  help  provide 
Middle  East  security  and  economic  development. 

Debate  is  in  process  on  the  item,  "Economic  De- 
velopment of  Underdeveloped  Countries"  and  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Economic  Committee  which  met 
a  week  prior  to  the  Council. 

The  Social  Committee 

Unicef — The  committee  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion by  a  vote  of  14-1-2,  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund. 

Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information — 
The  committee  rejected  by  a  vote  of  10 (US) -7-0 
(Pakistan  absent)  the  joint  resolution  of  France, 
India,  and  Mexico  requesting  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  convene  an  international  conference  of 
plenipotentiaries  to  complete  the  draft  convention 
and  open  it  for  signature. 
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Mr.  Kotschnig  (U.S.)  stated  that  the  present 
draft  is  entirely  unacceptable  and  that  the  pro- 
posed conference  of  plenipotentiaries  would  have 
no  basis  of  agreement  on  principles  to  work  on. 
Stressing  that  freedom  of  information  is  basic 
to  all  freedoms,  he  pointed  out  that  article  2  of 
the  draft  not  only  would  permit  highly  objection- 
able restrictions  but  even  constitutes  an  open  invi- 
tation to  the  addition  of  further  limitations  on 
freedom  of  information.  He  stated  that  the 
United  States  is  unalterably  opposed  to  any  at- 
tempt to  legitimatize  such  limitations.  He  noted 
that  the  present  formulation  of  the  draft  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  certain  provisions  would  be 
abused  by  governments  so  inclined  and  that  some 
provisions  would  lead  straight  to  censorship  or  to 
penalties  on  purely  political  grounds,  no  matter 
how  they  were  worded.  He  explained  that  the 
U.S.  Bill  of  Rights  prohibits  Government  in- 
fringement of  press  freedom  in  the  United  States, 
and  continued  "we  do  not  want  to  see  any  peoples 
subjected  to  such  limitations.  We  have  long  since 
learned  that  our  freedom  is  strengthened  to  the 
extent  that  the  freedom  of  others  is  protected." 

In  answering  charges  made  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Czechoslovakia,  Mr.  Kotschnig  declared 
that  the  representative  had  gone  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency  in  "deliberate  insults"  hurled  against 
the  U.S.  Government.  He  declared  that  it  was 
not  the  United  States  which  resorted  to  political 
murders  but  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  where 
political  leaders  were  such  "bad  insurance  risks" 
that  they  found  "espionage"  in  the  normal  report- 
ing of  an  American  correspondent.  He  argued 
that  the  conception  of  freedom  of  information  in 
Eastern  Europe  was  such  that  now,  apart  from 
one  or  two  foreign  correspondents  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Poland,  there  were  none  at  all  in  other  "popu- 
lar democracies."  He  spoke  at  length  on  the  case 
of  the  Associated  Press  reporter,  William  N.  Oatis, 
who  was  sentenced  to  10  years'  imprisonment  by 
a  Communist  court  in  Prague  over  a  month  ago 
on  charges  of  espionage.  Expressing  surprise 
that  the  Council  had  remained  silent  in  face  of  so 
flagrant  a  violation  of  freedom  of  information  as 
that  of  the  Oatis  condemnation  which  had  deeply 
moved  the  free  world,  Mr.  Kotschnig  introduced  a 
U.S.  draft  resolution,  which,  inter  alia, 

Views  with  extreme  concern  all  governmental  action 
aimed  at  the  systematic  exclusion  of  bona  fide  correspond- 
ents, the  imposition  of  arbitrary  personal  restraints  and 
the  infliction  of  punishments  upon  such  correspondents 
solely  because  of  their  attempts  faithfully  to  perform 
their  duties  in  gathering  and  transmitting  news.  Urges 
strongly  that  personal  restraints  be  removed  and  sentences 
imposing  arbitrary  punishments  be  revoked.  Appeals  to 
governments  to  do  all  within  their  power  to  safeguard  the 
right  of  correspondents  freely  and  faithfully  to  gather 
and  transmit  news. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  13-3  (Soviet 
bloc)-0 ;  China  and  Pakistan  were  absent.  How- 
ever, China  had  previously  noted  its  support  for 
the  resolution. 
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Hungary:  A  Case  History  of  Soviet  Economic  Imperialism 


by  Howard  J.  Hilton,  Jr. 


On  February  19, 1946,  a  Soviet  official  appeared 
at  the  offices  of  the  Hungarian  Bauxite  Mines,  Inc., 
at  Budapest  and  informed  the  board  of  directors 
that  he  had  come  to  take  control  of  one-third 
of  the  company's  share  capital.  These  shares  had 
formerly  belonged  to  German  investors.  His  jus- 
tification of  this  action  was  the  Soviet  interpreta- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement, 
by  which  the  Western  Powers  had  renounced  any 
claim  to  German  assets  in  Hungary  in  settlement 
of  reparations  from  Germany.1 

At  this  time,  the  Hungarian  Government  was 
not  Communist-controlled,  although  a  militant 
Communist  minority  exploited  every  opportunity 
to  build  up  its  own  power.  The  Soviet  Union 
had  discovered  that  a  very  effective  means  of 
strengthening  the  Communist  minority  was  to 
create  conditions  of  poverty  and  economic  chaos. 
Soviet  demands  for  German  assets,  reparations, 
war  booty,  and  occupation  costs  did  much  to  create 
such  conditions  and  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the 
Hungarian  economy  in  1946,  thus  facilitating 
Communist  seizure  of  the  Government  in  mid- 
1947. 

Even  so,  the  Soviet  Union  could  never  have 
carried  out  its  vast  program  of  economic  exploita- 
tion without  the  full  support  of  Communist 
leaders  within  the  Hungarian  Government  who 
were  then,  and  are  still,  completely  subservient  to 
Moscow.  Most  of  them  were  trained  in  Moscow ; 
many  are  even  now  Soviet  citizens.2  Faced  by 
Soviet  pressure  on  one  side  and  betrayed  on  the 
other  by  agents  of  the  Kremlin  within  Hungary, 
the  democratic  elements  in  the  Hungarian  Govern- 

1  See  Germany  1941-19J/9,  The  Story  in  Documents,  De- 
partment of  State  pub.  3556,  1950,  pp.  50-51. 

2  Among  those  who  are  Moscow-trained  is  Matyas 
Rakosi,  the  most  powerful  figure  in  Hungary  and  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Communist-controlled  Hungarian 
Workers  Party.  He  went  to  Moscow  in  1940  and  became 
chief  of  the  Hungarian  section  of  the  Comintern.  He 
returned  to  Hungary  with  the  Red  army  in  1944.  Another 
influential  Moscow-trained  official  is  Zoltan  Vas.  Like 
Rakosi,  he  returned  to  Hungary  in  1944  with  the  Red 


ment  were  confronted  by  powerful  forces  in  re- 
sisting Soviet  demands. 

Typical  of  many  valiant  but  futile  attempts  at 
resistance  was  the  stand  taken  by  the  Hungarian 
Bauxite  directors.  They  courageously  replied  to 
the  Soviet  official  that  in  their  opinion  the  Pots- 
dam Agreement  entitled  the  Soviet  Union  only  to 
net  German  assets  in  Hungary ;  since  their  claims 
against  German  debtors,  upheld  by  a  court  j  udg- 
ment,  greatly  exceeded  the  value  of  the  German- 
owned  shares,  they  could  surrender  the  German 
shares  only  after  their  company's  legal  claims  had 
been  fully  settled. 

The  Soviet  representative  answered  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  question  of  Soviet  acquisition  of 
the  German-held  shares ;  he  was  also  commissioned 
to  begin  negotiations  to  transform  the  company 
into  a  joint  Soviet-Hungarian  enterprise.  A  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  joint  companies  of 
this  nature  was  included  in  an  economic  collabora- 
tion agreement  which  Erno  Gero  signed  on  August 
27,  1945,  contrary  to  instructions  from  the  Hun- 
garian Government.  The  ostensible  purpose  of 
such  companies  was  the  "reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment of  Hungarian  production  capacity." 

The  directors  assured  the  Soviet  official  that 
their  firm  needed  neither  the  capital  nor  the  techni- 
cal assistance  which  the  Soviet  Union  offered; 
Hungarian  Bauxite  was  a  vertical  trust  and  pos- 
sessed all  facilities  necessary  for  the  mining 
of  bauxite  ore  and  the  processing  of  finished 
aluminum  products. 

To  these  arguments,  the  Soviet  official's  reply 
was  that  if  Hungarian  Bauxite  Mines  were  not 
converted  into  a  joint  Soviet-Hungarian  company, 
his  Government  would  dismantle  the  firm's  power 
plants  and  rolling  mills  and  ship  them  to  the 

army,  serving  as  political  adviser  to  the  Soviet  High 
Command.  Later  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Hungarian 
Supreme  Economic  Council  and  virtual  economic  dictator 
of  the  country.  Erno  Gero,  another  Moscow-trained  of- 
ficial of  the  present  regime,  signed  many  of  the  economic 
agreements  by  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  exploited  the 
Hungarian  economy. 
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Soviet  Union  as  reparations.  Since  the  directors 
declined  to  submit  to  this  threat,  Soviet  pressure 
was  applied  against  the  Hungarian  Government 
itself,  which  was  compelled  to  accept  the  Soviet 
representative's  view  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  the  U.S.S.R.  was  entitled  to 
the  German-owned  shares  of  the  Hungarian 
Bauxite  Mines.  At  a  meeting  4  days  later,  on 
February  23,  officials  of  the  Ministries  of  Finance 
and  Industry  had  to  inform  the  directors  of  this 
view  and  advise  them  that  if  the  company 
did  not  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, the  Government  would  be  forced  either 
to  nationalize  the  entire  Hungarian  bauxite- 
aluminum  industry  or  to  obtain  control  of  the 
company  by  converting  into  shares  a  large  credit 
which  had  been  advanced  to  the  company  by  the 
Hungarian  Treasury. 

The  officials  added,  significantly,  that  the  Hun- 
garian Government  would  be  "in  a  very  awkward 
situation  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Government"  unless 
agreement  was  reached. 

On  March  6  at  a  conference  with  Soviet  officials 
and  a  representative  of  the  Hungarian  Minister  of 
Industry,  the  directors  presented  a  counter-pro- 
posal, which  the  Soviet  officials  rejected.  During 
the  meeting,  the  representative  of  the  Minister  of 
Industry  produced  one  draft  decree  providing  for 
the  nationalization  of  the  bauxite  industry  and 
another  requiring  the  conversion  of  the  company's 
debts  to  the  Treasury  into  shares. 

The  Soviet  representative  requested  the  direc- 
tors' final  reply  not  later  than  March  9.  He  ob- 
served, in  passing,  that  he  was  in  a  position  to 
paralyze  Hungary's  entire  bauxite  industry  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  hindering  the  importation  of 
essential  chemicals. 

In  view  of  this  heavy  pressure  placed  upon  them 
and  their  Government  by  the  Soviets,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority  stockholders  had  no 
alternative  but  to  comply  with  the  Soviet  propo- 
sals. Joint  Soviet-Hungarian  bauxite  and  alumi- 
num companies  were  formed  on  April  8,  1946, 
with  the  following  objectives: 

".  .  .  the  acquisition  of  mines  through  pur- 
chases or  rental  agreements  and  development  of 
mines,  the  mining  of  all  sorts  of  useful  minerals, 
especially  bauxite,  the  production  of  alumina, 
aluminum  hydroxide,  aluminum,  aluminum  al- 
loys, also  the  manufacture  of  all  products  enumer- 
ated as  well  as  the  organization  of  all  sorts  of 
industrial  enterprises." 

The  Soviet  contribution  to  the  joint  companies 
consisted  of  former  German-owned  shares  in  three 
of  Hungary's  largest  aluminum  and  bauxite  com- 
panies, one  of  them  the  Hungarian  Bauxite  Mines, 
Inc. 

The  process  by  which  one  company  was  swal- 
lowed up  illustrates  the  piratical  nature  of  Soviet 
operations  in  Hungary  during  the  2  years  after 
World  War  II.  Hungarian  Bauxite  is  a  particu- 
larly significant  example,  because  Hungary  before 
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the  war  had  been  Europe's  second  largest  producer 
of  bauxite  and  had  exported  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  her  available  supply.  Although  the  1947 
production  was  only  38  percent  of  the  1938  total, 
Hungary  continued  to  export  about  two-thirds  of 
her  supply.  In  that  year  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ceived about  90  percent  of  these  exports.  Thus, 
less  than  half  of  the  production  of  Hungary's 
bauxite  deposits,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
existence,  was  available  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  case  history  of  the  Hungarian  Bauxite 
Mines,  Inc.,  is  of  particular  interest  also  because 
it  illustrates  several  of  the  varied  techniques  which 
the  Soviets  used  in  their  vast  program  of  penetrat- 
ing Hungarian  industry. 

Premeditated  Exploitation 

The  basis  for  this  penetration  of  Hungarian  in- 
dustry and  the  ultimate  domination  of  all  aspects 
of  Hungarian  life  was  achieved  by  a  premeditated 
policy  of  exploitation.  First,  the  Red  army  rav- 
aged the  countryside,  removing  cattle,  horses,  food, 
wagons,  railroad  equipment.  Then  began  the  sys- 
tematic stripping  of  Hungary's  industrial  equip- 
ment. Whole  factories  were  dismantled  and 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  "war  booty."  No 
record  was  kept  of  most  of  these  removals,  and 
the  Hungarian  Government  was  never  able  to  gain 
credit  for  them  as  reparations.3 

In  carrying  out  the  reparations  provisions  of 
the  armistice,  the  Soviet  Union  was  solely  con- 
cerned with  obtaining  as  much  as  possible  for  it- 
self. The  commodities  most  needed  in  Hungarian 
reconstruction  were  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  drove  many  hard  bargains 
and  always  managed  to  get  the  most  for  its  rep- 
arations dollar.  One  favorite  device  was  to  set  a 
very  low  dollar  price  on  the  goods  which  it  was  to 
receive.  Since  the  value  of  reparations  was  ex- 
pressed in  dollars,  the  lower  the  price  charged  for 
a  commodity,  the  greater  the  amount  of  the  com- 
modity that  would  be  shipped. 

Reparations  shipments  continued  on  a  large 
scale,  and  provided  the  Soviet  Union  with  its  best 
means  for  the  direct  exploitation  of  Hungary, 
Reparations  also  provided  an  effective  instrument 
for  indirect  exploitation.  From  the  beginning 
Soviet  authorities  participated  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  direction  of  industry  engaged  in  produc- 
ing reparations  goods.  In  this  way,  Soviet  experts 
acquired  an  inside  knowledge  of  Hungarian  in- 
dustrial organization  and  techniques  which  stooc 
the  Soviet  exploitation  program  in  good  stead 
Also,  the  presence  of  Soviet  overseers  in  key  in 

3  In  one  case  where  records  were  kept,  the  Red  armj 
removed  the  machinery  for  the  production  of  radio  tube 
and  light  bulbs  from  the  Tungsram  Co.  The  Hungariai 
Government  obtained  receipts  representing  equipmen 
valued  at  12  million  dollars.  When  the  Hungarian 
later  attempted  to  receive  a  credit  for  this  amount,  tto 
Soviet  Government  refused  even  to  discuss  the  matter 
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dustries  made  much  easier  the  task  of  extending 
Communist  economic  and  political  doctrine. 

Distortion  of  the  Terms  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement 

By  section  III  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  of 
August  2,  1945,  the  Western  Powers  renounced 
their  claim  to  former  German  assets  in  Hungary 
as  one  form  of  reparations  from  Germany.  This 
provision  was  designed  to  satisfy  in  part  legit- 
imate reparations  demands  against  Germany 
from  "appropriate"  German  external  assets.  The 
fact  that  the  agreement  specified  that  German 
assets  in  Hungary  should  be  one  form  of  Soviet 
reparations  from  Germany  did  not  mean  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  empowered  to  take  over  these 
assets  whenever  and  however  it  pleased.  The  Al- 
lied Control  Council  for  Germany  was  made, 
responsible  for  actually  transferring  the  asset? 
Law  no.  5  of  the  Council  created  a  German  Exter- 
nal Property  Commission,  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  the  Soviet,  American,  British,  and 
French  Governments.  This  Commission  was 
given  title  to  property  outside  of  Germany  owned 
or  controlled  by  German  nationals.  According  to 
Law  no.  5,  German  assets  could  be  disposed  of 
only  by  directives  issued  by  the  Allied  Control 
Council  to  the  External  Property  Commission. 

The  Soviet  Union  disregarded  the  authority  of 
the  Allied  Control  Council  for  Germany.  It  took 
over  whatever  assets  it  desired,  without  waiting 
for  authorization.  Its  policy  was  to  avoid  any 
definition  of  what  constituted  a  German  asset. 
By  keeping  the  concept  loose  and  flexible,  Soviet 
negotiators  were  able  to  shift  their  interpretation 
to  suit  the  circumstances  and  thus  to  confiscate  a 
maximum  amount  of  property.  By  refusing  to 
acknowledge  legitimate  claims  against  German 
shareholders,  as  in  the  case  of  Hungarian  Bauxite 
Mines,  Inc.,  they  managed  to  acquire  net  assets 
without  burdening  themselves  with  the  liabilities. 

Victims  of  similar  tactics  include : 

(1)  The  Hungarian  Siemens  Works,  an  electri- 
cal equipment  firm  which  was  a  subsidiary  of  the 
German  Siemens  concern.  The  latter  company 
was  not  entirely  German-controlled,  yet  the 
Soviets  claimed  that  its  Hungarian  subsidiary  was 
German  property  and  hence  subject  to  transfer  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

(2)  The  Hungarian  General  Credit  Bank,  16 
percent  of  whose  stock  was  held  before  World 
War  II  by  French  interests.  After  the  fall  of 
France,  the  Germans  forced  the  transfer  of  the 
French-held  stock  to  the  Dresdner  Bank  in  Ger- 
many. Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  January  5,  1942  (to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  a  principal  signatory) 
specifically  denied  transfers  of  property  occurring 
after  German  occupation  of  a  country,  the  Soviets 
obtained  the  former  French  interest  in  the  bank. 
They  also  acquired  the  two  percent  of  the  bank's 


shares  which  the  Germans  had  confiscated  from 
Austrian  Rothschild  interests. 

(3)  The  Danube  Navigation  Company.  This 
Austrian  concern  was  taken  over  as  a  German 
asset  and  amalgamated  with  the  joint  Soviet-Hun- 
garian Navigation  Company.  In  this  case  the 
victims  included  not  only  the  former  shareholders 
of  the  company  but  also  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Pecs  in  Hungary.  In  1859  the  city  had  sold 
its  coal  mines  to  the  company  in  exchange  for  a 
yearly  supply  of  400  wagons  of  coal,  to  be  given 
it  at  cost  price.  The  new  joint  company  refused 
to  honor  the  contract  with  Pecs,  whose  coal  supply 
was  cut  off  as  a  result;  the  pretext  was  that  the 
joint  company,  while  enjoying  the  "German" 
assets,  was  not  responsible  for  its  liabilities. 

Soviet-Hungarian  Companies  in  Key  Industries 

Joint  companies  established  in  the  fields  of  avia- 
tion, shipping,  petroleum,  and  bauxite  and  alumi- 
num have  proved  the  most  effective  of  all  the 
methods  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  penetrate  and 
control  the  Hungarian  economy.  The  pattern  is 
generally  the  same  for  all  these  companies :  owner- 
ship, on  paper,  is  divided  equally  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Hungary.  The  Soviet  contribution 
consists  of  former  Hungarian  assets  acquired 
through  requisition  or  as  reparations,  and  of 
former  German  assets  seized  under  the  Potsdam 
Agreement.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors is  Hungarian,  but  the  general  manager, 
who  has  complete  responsibility  for  the  actual 
operations,  is  always  a  Soviet  national  directly 
appointed  by  the  Soviet  Government.  The  gen- 
eral manager's  duties  include  the  conclusion  of 
agreements,  the  negotiation  of  banking  trans- 
actions, and  the  hiring  and  firing  of  employees. 

Decrees  issued  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
under  Soviet  pressure  on  April  12, 1947,  exempted 
the  joint  companies  from  many  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  all  other  Hungarian  business  concerns. 
In  addition,  the  crude  oil  producing  company  was 
granted  a  special  exemption  from  any  new  taxes 
which  might  replace  the  existing  ones,  and  the 
joint  navigation  company,  the  bauxite  and  alumi- 
num companies,  and  the  civil  air  company  were 
given  the  right  to  import  goods  without  import 
licenses  or  payment  of  duties.4 

The  establishment  of  these  companies  gave  the 
Soviets  a  strangle  hold  on  key  Hungarian  in- 
dustries. The  shipping  company,  for  instance, 
holds  leases  on  the  harbor  facilities  of  Csepel,  the 
free  port  for  Budapest,  and  docking  facilities  on 
the  Danube  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary. 
Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  can  in  effect  deny  the  use 
of  Hungarian  waters  to  ships  of  any  company  or 
nation. 


4  Decrees  No.  7710/1946  M.  E.,  24,690/1946  M.  E., 
14/480/1947,  Korm,  4210/1947  M.  E.,  4220/1947  M.  E., 
4230/1947  M.  E.,  4240/1947  M.  E.,  4250/1947  M.  E.,  pub- 
lished in  the  Hungarian  Official  Gazette. 
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"An  Invaluable  Political  Gain" 

In  the  same  way,  the  air  transport  company  has 
given  the  Soviet  Union  virtually  monopolistic 
control  over  the  civil  airfields  of  Hungary,  over 
the  personnel  flying  the  planes,  and  over  the  com- 
pany's communications  system.  Only  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  have  agreements  with  the 
Hungarian  Government  permitting  flights  into  or 
over  Hungary. 

In  1948  when  the  Hungarian  Government  pro- 
posed that  the  aviation  company's  large  deficit  be 
shared  equally  by  the  two  partners  to  the  com- 
pany, the  Soviets  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
deficit  had  been  incurred  "in  the  interest  of  Hun- 
gary." The  Soviet  representative  explained  "The 
existence  of  this  company  protects  Hungary 
against  possible  claims  by  other  countries  and 
from  annoying  interference  from  abroad,  which 
in  itself  is  an  invaluable  political  gain." 

Influencing  Hungary's  Foreign  Trade 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  over  half  of  Hungary's 
bauxite  exports  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  year  following  the  formation  of  the  joint  com- 
pany. This  trend  toward  increased  export  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  its  satellites,  is  typical  of 
Hungary's  entire  postwar  trade  situation.  In 
1937,  13  percent  of  Hungary's  exports  went  to 
Eastern  Europe;  by  1946  the  proportion  had  in- 
creased to  58  percent.  Owing  to  surpluses  of  agri- 
cultural products  available  for  export  to  the  West, 
the  percentage  dropped  to  44  in  1948,  but  the  per- 
centage of  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  began  to  rise 
again  in  1949.  According  to  Andor  Berei,  then 
Secretary  General  of  the  Communist-dominated 
Hungarian  National  Planning  Office,  the  countries 
of  the  Danube  Valley  should  transact  65  percent  of 
their  foreign  trade  between  themselves  and  with 
the  Soviet  Union.5  Indications  are  that  in  the 
case  of  Hungary  this  goal  will  be  reached  if  not 
exceeded. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  Soviet  disruption  of  the 
Hungarian  economy,  exports  of  bauxite  in  1947 
were  85  percent  below  the  1938  tonnage,  and  other 
commodities  showed  a  similar  decline.  Grains 
and  livestock,  which  accounted  for  almost  half  of 
the  value  of  Hungary's  prewar  exports,  fell  to 
about  one-tenth  of  the  total  value  of  exports  in 
1947.  Iron  and  steel  products  were  almost  75 
percent  below  the  1938  tonnage,  and  machinery 
and  electrical  products  were  a  small  fraction  of 
prewar  value. 

The  nature  of  Hungary's  foreign  trade  also  has 
altered  drastically.  Industrial  products  repre- 
sent a  much  larger  proportion  of  total  exports 
than  before  the  war,  despite  Hungary's  need  for 
such  products  in  her  own  reconstruction.  In  ad- 
dition to  supplying  iron  and  steel,  machinery, 

5  "Planned  Foreign  Trade  in  the  Danube  Valley,"  Mag- 
yar Kulkereskedelem,  Feb.  28,  1948. 
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vehicles,  and  other  industrial  goods  as  reparations, 
she  has  furnished  increasing  quantities  as  exports 
to  the  less  highly  industrialized  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Hungary's 
imports  have  undergone  corresponding  changes. 
An  increasing  percentage  has  tended  to  be  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Eastern  Europe :  coal  and  iron  ore  for 
the  production  of  iron,  steel,  and  machinery ;  raw 
cotton  for  cotton  fabrics ;  and  lumber  and  paper 
material. 

Tomato  Paste  and  Feathers  for  the  West 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  concentration  of 
trade  in  the  direction  of  Eastern  Europe  is  that 
Hungary  has  nothing  left  to  offer  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  in  exchange  for  the  valuable 
manufactured  goods  previously  obtained  from 
them.  With  most  of  her  bauxite,  petroleum,  and 
iron  and  steel  going  to  the  satellite  countries,  Hun- 
gary can  export  to  the  West  little  more  than  such 
items  as  poultry,  paprika,  tomato  paste,  and 
feathers. 

Reliable  figures  are  not  available  on  the  price 
relationships  between  the  goods  Hungary  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite  countries,  and 
those  she  buys  in  exchange.  However,  Hungari- 
ans who  once  occupied  important  positions  in  the 
Hungarian  Government  have  revealed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  always  used  its  dominant  position 
during  the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  to  ob- 
tain Hungarian  articles  at  low  prices,  while  at  the 
same  time  obtaining  the  best  possible  prices  for 
its  own  products.  Communists  with  important 
posts  in  the  Hungarian  Government  played  their 
usual  role  of  forcing  the  Hungarian  Government 
to  agree  to  Soviet  demands. 

One  agreement,  of  which  the  details  are  known, 
stipulated  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  furnish 
Hungary  400,000  metric  tons  of  coke.  The  Soviets 
had  bought  the  coke  in  Poland,  paying  $17.50 
per  ton ;  they  had  forced  the  Poles  to  pay  trans- 
portation from  the  mines  to  the  Polish  border, 
with  the  result  that  Poland  actually  received  only 
$13.25  per  ton.  The  Soviets  then  sold  the  coke 
to  Hungary  for  $23  per  ton,  at  a  time  when  high 
grade  coke  could  be  purchased  in  the  U.S.-U.K. 
zones  of  Germany  for  $19.50  per  metric  ton.  The 
profit  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  this  transaction 
was  more  than  $2,000,000. 

Besides  paying  unfair  prices,  Hungary  in  some 
instances  purchased  at  Soviet  insistence  commodi- 
ties which  were  nonessential  to  her  economy.  One 
such  case  was  a  5-year  agreement  for  the  purchase 
of  tobacco,  which  Hungary  did  not  need  and  only 
a  small  quantity  of  which  she  was  ever  able  to 
reexport. 

Workshop  for  the  Soviets 

The  systematic  exploitation  of  Hungary  has 
brought  rich  rewards  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
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years  since  World  War  II.  Hungary  has  become, 
in  effect,  a  workshop  for  the  Soviets,  supplying 
them  with  needed  capital  equipment,  industrial 
goods,  and  agricultural  products  in  quantities 
which  make  little  allowance  for  Hungary's  own 
needs. 

During  the  period  immediately  following  the 
end  of  the  war,  Hungary's  non-Communist 
leaders,  despite  the  risks  involved,  frequently  put 
up  strong  resistance  to  Soviet  pressure  tactics  and 
sometimes  managed  to  obstruct,  if  not  completely 
frustrate,  Soviet  stratagems. 

This  situation  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Soviet 
economic  imperialists,  whose  future  plans  re- 
quired a  Hungarian  Government  completely  sub- 
servient to  Moscow.  By  exerting  pressure  through 
the  presence  of  the  Red  army,  by  fomenting  in- 
flation and  economic  chaos,  and  by  aiding  the 
Communist  minority,  the  Soviet  Union  had  cre- 
ated conditions  which  enabled  the  Communists 
to  come  to  power  in  August  1947.  Since  that  date, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  steadily  tightened  its  grip 
on  all  phases  of  Hungarian  life,  including  of 
course  the  economic. 

With  a  Communist-controlled  Government  in 
power,  the  Soviets  hastened  to  complete  their  dom- 
ination of  the  Hungarian  economy.  By  one  of 
three  secret  agreements  signed  December  9,  1947, 
the  joint  Soviet-Hungarian  companies  were  con- 
verted into  Soviet  monopolies,  devoted  exclusively 
to  supplying  the  needs  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  other  satellites.  A  second  agreement  forced 
Hungary  to  pay  the  Soviet  Union  45  million  dol- 
lars in  settlement  of  a  completely  fictitious  Soviet 
claim  based  on  debts  of  Hungarian  nationals  to 
German  nationals.  Two-thirds  of  this  huge  sum 
was  to  be  invested  in  approximately  200  Hungar- 
ian enterprises  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  an 
interest;  the  remaining  15  million  dollars  was  to 
be  paid  in  goods  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  over 
a  4-year  period.  The  third  secret  agreement  le- 
galized the  Soviet  practice  of  taking  over  the 
assets  of  former  German  enterprises  in  Hungary 
without  assuming  their  liabilities. 

The  virtual  enslavement  of  Hungary  makes  her 
obedient  to  any  pressures  which  the  Soviet  Union 
may  choose  to  exert.  Before  the  Communist  coup, 
Hungary  took  steps  in  the  direction  of  participa- 
tion in  postwar  international  organizations  and  of 
expanding  her  trade  relations  with  the  countries 
of  the  West,  but  each  time  the  Soviet  Union  put 
insurmountable  barriers  in  the  way.  By  their 
actions  in  Hungary,  the  Soviets  have  given  further 
evidence  of  their  flagrant  disregard  for  any  trea- 
ties and  agreements  which  fail  to  serve  their  ob- 
jectives— in  this  case,  the  Yalta  Agreement.  This 
fact  was  stated  explicitly  in  a  United  States  note 
of  September  21,  1946,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Government  following  a  series  of  U.  S.  notes 


of  protest  dating  from  October  1945.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  on  the  Hun- 
garian economic  situation,  the  note  concluded  with 
an  expression  of  regret  that  "the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment not  only  has  refused  to  implement  the  under- 
taking freely  assumed  at  the  Crimea  Conference, 
but  moreover  has  failed  to  indicate  its  reason  for 
so  refusing."  6 

Against  this  background,  the  following  Soviet 
statement  of  policy  on  the  subject  of  economic  ex- 
ploitation, issued  just  before  World  War  II,  makes 
ironic  reading : 

Capitalist  countries  as  a  rule  built  up  their  heavy  in- 
dustries with  funds  obtained  from  abroad,  whether  by 
colonial  plunder,  or  by  exacting  indemnities  from  van- 
quished nations,  or  else  by  foreign  loans.  The  Soviet 
Union  could  not  as  a  matter  of  principle  resort  to  such 
infamous  means  of  obtaining  funds  as  the  plunder  of 
colonies  or  of  vanquished  nations.' 

If  there  ever  was  an  imperialist  nation,  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Hungary  now  is  one  of 
its  exploited  colonies.  The  process  by  which 
Hungary  was  reduced  to  this  status  is  one  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  be  expected  to  apply,  with 
appropriate  modifications,  to  any  area  which  may 
come  under  its  influence.  All  promises  and  state- 
ments of  policy  to  the  contrary  are  but  empty  and 
meaningless  words. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  be  counted  upon  to  sup- 
port indigenous  Communist  parties  and  to  use 
every  economic  and  political  means,  supported  in 
some  cases  by  military  force,  to  establish  its  pup- 
pets in  power.  The  elimination  of  all  opposition 
and  the  purges  and  trials  even  of  Communists 
and  Communist  collaborators  who  no  longer  ef- 
fectively serve  Soviet  objectives  represent  the  final 
stage,  which  Hungary  has  now  reached.  The 
present  Hungarian  leaders  willingly  obey  every 
order  from  the  Kremlin.  The  economic  arrange- 
ments, having  served  their  purpose,  are  now  re- 
placed by  this  pervasive  political  control. 

To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  Hungary 
affords  an  example  of  a  process  that  is  now  com- 
pleted also  in  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland.  It  has  begun  in  China.  Perhaps 
the  Chinese  people  can  draw  the  moral  from  this 
story. 

"  Bulletin  of  Oct.  6,  1946,  p.  638.  See  also  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  4,  1946,  p.  229,  and  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11,  1946,  p.  263. 

'  History  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Short  Course,  edited  by  a  Commission  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  (B),  International  Publishers  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  1939,  p.  281. 

•  Mr.  Hilton,  who  is  now  an  international  re- 
lations officer  in  the  Office  of  Western  European 
Affairs,  served  as  assistant  commercial  attache  at 
Budapest  from  1947  to  1949. 
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A  New  Approach  to  International  Security 


Statement  by  Nelson  Rockefeller  1 


[Excerpts] 

During  the  war  I  was  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  which  worked  in  Latin  America 
in  the  field  of  economic  and  social  cooperation  and 
carried  on  the  information  program  in  that  area 
for  the  United  States  Government.  That  was  for 
4  years. 

The  office  was  an  independent  agency,  reporting 
to  the  President,  but  working  closely  with  the 
State  Department,  which  naturally  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  problems  before  the  committee  now. 

Then  I  was  a  year  in  the  State  Department  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Latin-American  Affairs, 
working  with  the  operating  agencies  outside  the 
State  Department. 

Thus  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  re- 
lationships from  the  departmental  point  of  view. 

Since  the  war,  as  Congressman  Herter  says,  my 
brothers,  and  I  have  been  doing  some  experimental 
work  in  private  development  of  the  production, 
procuring,  and  distribution  facilities  of  underde- 
veloped countries  both  on  a  business  basis,  and 
also  working  through  two  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions we  set  up  in  some  of  the  basic  service  areas. 

These  provide  agricultural  and  nutrition  serv- 
ices in  collaboration  with  two  foreign  Govern- 
ments— Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Last  fall  the 
President  asked  me  if  I  would  take  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Board  on  International  De- 
velopment, which  was  set  up  by  the  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  Act  for  International 
Development. 

The  President  also  asked  if  the  Board  would 
prepare  a  report  on  international  development, 
which  we  did.  There  were  13  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  report  reflects  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion of  all,  after  study  with  a  very  competent 
staff.  It  has  been  published  under  the  title, 
"Partners  in  Progress."  2     It  was  made  public  by 

1  Made  in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  July  17, 
1951.  Reprinted  from  The  Mutual  Security  Proc/ram, 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

2  Partners  in  Progress,  A  Report  to  the  President  by 
the  International  Development  Advisory  Board,  March 
1951.     For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  40<J. 
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the  President,  and  later  published  by  Simon  anc 
Schuster  as  a  book. 

That  briefly,  is  the  background,  Mr.  Chairman 

I  would  like  to  speak  first,  if  I  may,  on  certain 
specific  phases  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
bill,  primarily  economic  cooperation  in  the  under- 
developed areas,  and  the  economic  interdependence 
between  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  under- 
developed areas. 

Then  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  question  of 
money — how  much,  and  the  question  of  organiza- 
tion— how  to  get  the  maximum  efficiency  from  the 
program  which  is  before  you. 

I  think  perhaps  one  of  the  questions  which 
must  be  in  the  minds  of  everybody  here— and  I 
know  it  is  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people 
in  the  country— is,  Why  should  we  be  worried 
about  the  problems  of  international  development 
at  a  time  when  we  are  so  concerned  with  our  own 
national  security.  When  we  have  to  spend  so 
much  money  on  our  own  security  problems,  how 
can  we  afford  to  be  concerned  about  international 
development  ? 

The  Basis  of  Our  National  Security 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  these  questions 
is  really  the  crux  of  the  problem  before  us.  In 
order  to  find  the  answer,  I  think  one  has  to  ex- 
amine the  question  of  what  is  the  basis  of  our 
national  security.  Then  find  the  relationship  of 
our  national  security  to  international  development. 

To  do  that,  I  have  broken  down  the  question  of 
our  national  security  into  its  two  component  parts : 
First,  economic  and  social  security — the  standard 
of  living,  the  well-being  of  our  own  people— their 
opportunity  for  the  future ;  and  second,  military 
security  of  our  country — the  defense  of  our 
freedom. 

I  should  like  to  speak  on  the  economic  and  social 
aspect  first,  stressing  some  facts  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  problem  before  us. 

As  a  nation  we  have  6  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  world  and  7  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
world.    Just  before  the  last  war  we  produced 
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about  331/3  percent,  a  third  of  the  world's  manu- 
factured goods,  and  we  produced  about  33y3  per- 
cent of  the  raw  materials  of  the  world.  The  two 
had  been  in  balance.  I  have  an  interesting  statis- 
tical chart  showing  that  growth  of  production, 
industrial  goods,  and  raw  materials  from  1899 
to  1940.3 

It  shows  a  comparable  increase  in  production 
of  both  raw  materials  and  manufacturing  capacity 
from  1899  to  1940.  Then  the  next  chart  shows  a 
very  interesting  fact  which  took  place  after  the 
war,  that  is,  that  the  growth  of  our  manufacturing 
capacity  moved  ahead  of  our  raw  material  produc- 
tion. So  that  today  in  1951,  we  have  50  percent 
of  the  world's  total  manufacturing  capacity,  while 
our  raw  material  production  has  barely  kept  pace, 
and  is  still  about  a  third  of  the  world's  total 
production  of  raw  materials. 

Thus  there  is  a  gap  between  our  manufacturing 
and  our  raw  material  production.  Now  we  are 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  those  raw  ma- 
terials to  supply  more  than  one-third  of  the  raw 
material  requirements  for  our  factories.  .  .  . 

I  consider  it  is  going  to  get  worse  rather  than 
better — that  our  dependency  is  going  to  become 
greater  as  time  goes  on.  We  will  be  lucky  if  we 
can  hold  the  present  rate  of  raw-material  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  the  present  plans  of  our  Gov- 
ernment call  for  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per- 
cent in  our  manufacturing  capacity  by  1953. 
Through  this  expansion  we  will  be  able  to  produce 
all  of  the  consumer  goods,  soft  and  hard  goods, 
which  we  are  consuming  at  a  peak  rate,  and  in 
addition,  produce  the  guns,  tanks,  and  planes 
which  we  and  our  allies  need. 

That  20  percent  planned  increase  amounts  to 
more  than  Great  Britain's  total  current  produc- 
tive capacity  for  military  and  civilian  goods — a 
capacity  built  up  over  her  history  as  a  nation. 

So,  in  2  years  we  are  increasing  our  production 
by  an  amount  greater  than  England  has  been  able 
to  build  up  throughout  the  history  of  her  develop- 
ment. That  gives  you  a  little  feel  of  the  weight  of 
our  economy  in  the  world  scene  today.  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  show  you  the  next  chart,  which 
shows  the  total  world  production  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  goods. 

You  will  see  that  from  that  same  period  back  in 
the  late  1800's  through  to  the  war  period,  world 
manufacturing  capacity  and  world  raw  materials 
stayed  in  step. 

The  next  chart  will  show  you  that  after  the  war 
the  same  split  that  we  have  seen  in  the  United 
States  is  taking  place  on  a  world  basis.  Manu- 
facturing capacity,  including  our  own,  is  moving 
ahead  of  world  raw  material  production. 

The  gap  now  is  made  up  by  stockpile  use  of  raw 
materials  and  scrap. 


3  Charts  not  here  printed. 
August  27,   1951 


Importance  of  Underdeveloped  Areas 

That  is  a  temporary  thing  which  we  cannot 
count  on  permanently.  Therefore,  we  are  faced 
with  a  very  serious  problem  of  getting  enough  raw 
materials  to  supply  our  expanding  production  in 
this  country — production  which  is  the  basis  of  our 
economic  strength.  The  question  is  from  where 
do  we  get  the  raw  materials  we  import.  The  an- 
swer is  that  73  percent  of  our  needs  for  strategic 
and  critical  materials  come  from  the  underde- 
veloped areas.  Thus  we  find  that  our  domestic 
economic  strength  today  depends  to  an  important 
degree  on  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  do 
not  realize  this.  Take  manganese,  for  instance, 
for  which  we  are  largely  dependent  on  the  under- 
developed areas.  There  are  13  pounds  of  manga- 
nese in  every  ton  of  steel.  If  we  use  all  we  can  get 
in  scrap  in  this  country,  we  could  produce  half 
a  pound  of  manganese  per  ton  of  steel.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  basis  of  the  great  strength  of  our  in- 
dustrial economy,  which  is  steel,  is  dependent  on 
foreign  sources. 

There  is  another  important  point  also  in  our 
relations  with  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

If  at  some  time  in  the  next  5  or  10  years  we  have 
a  peacetime  economy,  and  our  military  production 
goes  down,  in  my  mind  there  is  a  very  real  question 
of  what  we  will  do  with  this  additional  20  percent 
plant  capacity. 

We  cannot  just  close  the  doors  of  those  factories 
and  let  the  labor  go  unemployed.  We  have  to  pre- 
serve that  production  in  order  to  preserve  the 
standard  of  living  of  this  country,  and  preserve 
the  security  of  our  people. 

We  may  find  ourselves  sometimes  in  the  not  too 
distant  future — I  hope  we  will — with  $60,000,000- 
000  of  productive  capacity  built  for  armament 
which  is  no  longer  needed.  Then  we  may  be  look- 
ing for  markets  abroad  because  I  do  not  think  our 
economy  can  absorb  that  $60,000,000,000  of  civil- 
ian goods  overnight. 

Europe  is  not  going  to  take  $60,000,000,000  of 
manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States. 
Europe  is  also  increasing  her  productive  capacity. 
Therefore,  the  one  area  of  the  free  world  we  can 
look  to  is  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
for  markets. 

If  they  are  increasing  their  production  of  raw 
materials  their  income  will  go  up,  their  buying 
capacity  will  go  up,  and  our  trade  with  them  will 
go  up. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  to  those  areas  for  our 
future  markets  on  an  even  greater  basis  than  in 
the  past.  I  can  give  you  a  very  concrete  bit  of 
evidence  of  the  possibilities.  I  remember  in  1939 
our  trade  with  Latin  America  was  running  at  the 
rate  of  somewhat  over  $500,000,000  a  year.  Now 
it  is  just  under  $3,000,000,000  a  year.  In  a  short 
period  of  .10  or  11  years  the  150,000,000  people  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  have  moved  forward 
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with  a  dynamic  thrust  that  gives  an  evidence  of 
the  possibilities  in  other  parts  of  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world. 

Our  dependence  on  them  is  very  real.  But  this 
dependence  for  raw  materials  and  markets  on 
other  countries  and  other  people  is  not  something 
that  we  can  take  for  granted.  We  cannot  take  for 
granted  that  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  raw  mate- 
rials we  need  from  other  countries,  nor  that  they 
will  buy  our  manufactured  goods.  It  will  depend 
on  mutual  cooperation. 

Today,  cooperation  with  other  peoples  in  other 
countries  depends  on  the  will  of  the  governments 
and  on  the  will  of  the  people.  I  think  Iran  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  serious  condition  that  one 
of  the  industrial  powers  can  find  themselves  in, 
in  this  case  Great  Britain,  when  overnight  there 
is  a  threat  to  her  major  source  of  oil  being  cut  off. 

The  significance  of  our  dependency  is  high- 
lighted by  the  situation  there. 

So  much  for  our  economic  dependency  as  a  Na- 
tion on  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
Let  us  take  a  look  for  a  minute  at  the  military 
aspect  of  our  national  security. 

I  remember  in  1944  General  Embick,  whom 
probably  many  of  you  knew,  who  was  Chief  of 
War  Plans  and  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Board,  made  a  talk  to  the  members  of  the 
Board. 

He  predicted  that  after  the  war  there  would 
only  be  two  areas  of  the  world  that  could  make 
war,  one  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

He  said  that  in  the  future,  war  could  only  be 
waged  with  raw  materials,  industrial  capacity, 
manpower  and  land  mass,  and  those  two  areas 
were  the  only  ones  that  would  have  those  things. 
He  said  that  the  balance  of  power  between  these 
two  areas  would  be  China.  China  is  at  the  present 
time  lost  to  the  free  world.  Therefore,  we  find 
ourselves  not  only  dependent  on  the  raw  materials 
and  manpower  and  land  mass  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  without  China  the  other  Asian 
countries  have  become  doubly  important  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view. 

So  we  find  ourselves  dependent  on  these  areas 
for  our  military  production  and  military  strength 
and  security.  We  find  ourselves  dependent  on 
these  areas  for  material  goods,  but  also  for  politi- 
cal support.  With  the  Security  Council  not  func- 
tioning effectively  as  a  security  agent  for  the 
world,  because  of  the  use  of  the  veto,  the  General 
Assembly  has  become  the  only  body  which  can 
take  effective  action,  and  the  majority  of  the  votes 
in  the  General  Assembly  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas. 

Therefore,  we  find  from  a  military,  economic, 
and  political  point  of  view  that  these  areas  are  in- 
creasingly important  to  us  as  a  nation,  in  terms  of 
our  own  security,  or  our  capacity  to  preserve  our 
security. 

We  face  the  blunt  fact  that  the  United  States 


today  no  longer  finds  the  base  of  its  own  security 
within  its  own  borders.  That  is  a  pretty  startling 
fact  in  view  of  our  history  of  complete,  as  we 
thought,  independence. 

With  this  dependence  on  other  peoples  and  other 
governments  for  the  preservation  of  our  national 
security,  the  question  arises,  How  can  we  get  their 
cooperation  ?  What  is  the  basis  for  getting  their 
cooperation  to  preserve  our  own  security? 

I  think  the  answer  is  really  quite  a  simple  one. 
This  cooperation,  must  reflect  their  own  military 
security,  from  the  point  of  view  of  freedom,  and 
also  their  economic  security  from  the  point  of  view 
of  human  well-being,  as  much  as  it  affects  yours 
and  mine. 

If  they  feel  there  is  genuine  mutuality  of  in- 
terest in  cooperation,  and  they  are  able  to  find  in 
it  the  things  which  they  need  for  their  security 
they  will  be  anxious  to  help  us  in  the  things  we 
need  for  ours. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  examine  some  of  the 
basic  problems  which  these  areas  face  in  order  to 
determine  the  nature  and  form  of  our  cooperation 
needed  to  help  them  meet  their  security. 

Let  us  look  at  Europe's  problems  briefly.  I 
hesitate  to  speak  on  that  subject  following  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman  who  was  here  this  morning.  But, 
as  I  see  the  picture,  Europe  is  faced  with  the  threat 
of  lowered  standards  of  living  if  she  curtails  ci- 
vilian productive  capacity  to  produce  armaments. 
That  is  a  situation  that  could  have  serious  reper- 
cussions as  you  know  better  than  I. 

If  they  reduce  their  exports  to  provide  manu- 
facturing capacity  for  armaments,  they  cut  off  the 
essential  supplies  to  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
About  44  percent  of  the  supplies  of  the  underde- 
veloped areas  are  for  machinery  and  equipment, 
spare  parts,  all  of  the  things  which  the  industrial 
world  makes  and  the  underdeveloped  world  needs. 
They  are  the  items  which  make  for  the  economic 
strength  and  the  social  stability  of  those  countries 
and  they  have  not  the  capacity  to  produce  them 
themselves. 

So  there  would  be  a  very  serious  problem  if 
Europe  cuts  off  her  exports  of  those  items.  We 
cannot  provide  these  supplies  because  our  economy 
is  already  strained.  Thus,  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  there  could  be  economic  and  social  chaos  in 
many  of  the  countries  of  the  underdeveloped  world 
if  they  lost  their  European  sources  of  essential 
supplies. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  if 
Europe  cut  off  her  exports  where  would  she  get 
her  foreign  exchange?  Foreign  exchange  which 
she  needs  to  pay  for  the  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs she  must  import  to  exist.  Europe  finds  her- 
self right  up  against  it,  and  her  only  answer  is  an 
expanding  world  economy  with  more  raw  ma- 
terials coming  in  and  more  exports  going  out, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  expands  her  plant  ca- 
pacity and  production  of  military  goods. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
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You  all  know  the  general  conditions  there.  There 
are  1,057,000,000  people  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  free  world,  in  Africa,  the  Near  East, 
Asia,  southeast  Asia,  and  the  Latin-American 
countries. 

Their  standard  of  living  is  reflected  in  their  total 
national  income,  which  is  $80,000,000,000  for  the 
1,057,000,000  people,  or  about  $80  per  person  per 
year.  That  ranges  from  around  $30  in  southeast 
Asia  up  to  $150,  Latin  America  as  compared  to 
Europe's  $450  and  the  United  States  $1,475  per 
person. 

You  know  the  deplorable  health  conditions. 
You  know  the  degree  of  illiteracy.  It  averages 
approximately  70  percent.  People  who  are  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  who  are  riddled  with  sick- 
ness and  handicapped  by  ignorance,  are  not  people 
who  can  produce  and  are  not  people  who  can  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  within  their  own  countries. 

Thus  the  very  things  we  look  to  them  for,  both 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  and  a  political 
point  of  view,  are  almost  an  impossibility  under 
present  conditions. 

Therefore,  any  mutually  advantageous  coopera- 
tion with  those  people,  will  only  reflect  their  se- 
curity needs  if  it  gives  them  some  chance  to  better 
their  own  living  conditions. 

Skilled  vs.  Unskilled  Labor 

Not  long  ago  I  was  at  the  home  of  Sir  Benegal 
Rau,  the  Indian  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
His  sister-in-law  who  is  very  interested  in  rural 
problems  showed  some  movies. 

One  scene  showed  two  Indians  sitting  on  the 
bare  ground.  One  of  them  was  pulling  a  rope, 
revolving  a  wheel  which  turned  the  lathe,  and 
the  other  was  working  with  a  chisel  on  a  copper 
bowl  fastened  to  the  lathe.  They  represented  the 
rural  copper  industry. 

Sir  Benegal  Rau's  sister-in-law  said  at  the  end 
of  the  movie  that  India  had  lost  her  copper  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  I  asked  how  that 
happened. 

She  said  that  the  two  men  that  I  had  seen  in  the 
movie  used  to  earn  2  cents  an  hour,  but  now  due  to 
social  improvements  in  the  country  they  were  get- 
ting between  40  and  60  cents  per  day,  and  their 
product  had  been  priced  out  of  the  United  States 
market.  Gentlemen  that  story  gives  you  a  per- 
fect illustration  of  the  problem  with  which  the 
worker  without  machinery  is  faced  in  trying  to 
produce  and  sell  when  he's  up  against  the  skilled 
worker  with  machinery. 

In  another  country  we  were  making  an  economic 
survey  of  this  particular  problem.  They  were 
particularly  concerned  as  to  how  to  increase  their 
dollar  exchange  in  order  to  purchase  more  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  needed  in  the  development 
of  their  country.     The  question  was  what  items 


they  could  export  for  the  creation  of  more  dollar 
exchange. 

Rice  and  wheat  seemed  to  be  the  two  most  prom- 
ising. In  that  country  it  took  20  men  to  produce 
what  one  farmer  in  the  United  States  could  pro- 
duce. But  these  20  men  earning  21  cents  a  day, 
as  compared  to,  say,  $4.80  or  higher  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  produced  wheat  that  cost  twice  as 
much  in  the  world  market  as  the  American  farm- 
er's wheat. 

There  was  a  real  problem  of  how  they  could 
achieve  an  export  position  in  wheat.  The  only 
solution  they  could  see  was  to  cut  the  wages  from 
21  cents  to  IOV2  cents,  which,  of  course,  was  out 
of  the  question. 

I  cite  these  two  examples  because  I  think  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  high-priced  Ameri- 
can labor  no  longer  needs  to  fear  the  competition 
of  cheap  labor.  Rather  cheap  labor  has  industrial 
labor  to  fear.  The  worker  with  $10,000  or  $12,000 
worth  of  machinery  and  power  at  his  disposal  can 
produce  much  more  than  labor  with  low  wages 
and  low  standard  of  living. 

As  the  disparity  between  the  standard  of  living 
of  our  economy  and  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  increases,  their  chances  of  developing  their 
own  countries  and  increasing  their  production  are 
becoming  less  and  less. 

Some  people  have  advanced  an  interesting 
analysis,  however,  which  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  confirm.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
Lenin's  original  theory  was  to  win  over  labor  in 
the  industrial  areas  of  the  world  in  order  to  bring 
about  world  conquest.  But  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  tactic  has  not  been  as  successful  as  it 
was  hoped,  the  strategy  now  may  be  to  cut  off  the 
source  of  raw  materials  for  the  industrial  world 
from  the  underdeveloped  areas.  In  this  way  it 
would  be  possible  to  cripple  the  economic  strength 
of  the  industrial  world  and  make  it  vulnerable  to 
aggression  from  without  or  submissive  from 
within. 

However  we  reach  this  position :  If  this  mutu- 
ally beneficial  cooperation  is  basic  to  our  obtaining 
the  things  we  need  for  our  own  security,  the  ques- 
tion is  now,  How  do  we  bring  it  about?  What 
base  can  we  work  on? 

We  have  to  work  together,  permanently,  as  na- 
tions and  peoples,  not  just  in  the  emergency.  I 
frankly  have  been  somewhat  concerned  with  the 
undue  emphasis  upon  emergency  in  this  present 
bill. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  frank  with  the  people 
of  our  own  country,  that  our  relations  with  these 
other  countries  is  not  just  a  matter  of  the  emer- 
gency, that  it  is  a  permanent  thing. 

We  are  dependent  on  them ;  they  are  dependent 
on  us ;  neither  can  solve  his  problems  alone.  We 
have  to  work  out  mechanisms  and  relationships 
which  will  permit  us  to  work  together  over  a  con- 
tinuing period,  and  give  a  sense  of  stability  and 
confidence  to  all. 
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That  is  why  our  Board  recommended  the  cen- 
tralization of  all  economic  activities  in  a  new 
agency  which  would  bring  them  together  where 
economic  policy  could  be  formulated  within  the 
framework  of  the  State  Department's  over-all 
policy,  and  where  operations  could  be  effectively 
and  efficiently  carried  out. 

We  felt  to  put  the  operation  temporarily  in 
EGA  indicated  an  emergency  duration,  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  misleading.  The  fact  is  that 
we  can  no  longer  set  up  emergency  agencies  and 
hope  within  2  or  3  years  the  problem  will  be  gone 
and  we  can  return  to  our  old  days  of  withdrawing 
within  ourselves. 

That  is  why  we  suggest  a  permanent  new  agency. 
It  is  not  just  a  problem  of  government  alone.  It 
is  not  just  a  problem  of  giving  a  few  dollars  for 
technical  assistance.  The  flow  of  capital  and 
management  must  be  encouraged  and  stimulated. 
This  is  not  a  problem  of  government  alone,  but 
of  all  public  and  private  groups  and  organizations. 

Business  and  production  in  this  country  is 
largely  private,  whether  represented  by  the  single 
man  on  his  farm  or  the  big  corporation.  All  those 
productive  forces  must  be  integrated  into  the 
world  scene  if  we  are  to  do  a  job  on  a  long-term 
basis  if  production  is  to  be  increased. 

No  palliatives  or  program  of  long-term  charity 
is  going  to  solve  the  problem.  We  have  given  up 
trying  to  solve  our  problem  on  a  charity  basis  or 
a  dole  at  home.  The  thing  is  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves  to  become  productive  free  citizens 
so  that  they  can  carry  their  own  weight  and  be 
self-respecting  citizens  in  a  strong  free  world.  We 
must  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

Organization  and  Methods 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  organization,  the 
question  of  money  and  methods.  In  this  bill  I 
think  the  problem  is  well  and  clearly  presented. 
I  think  the  objectives  are  clear  and  sound  as  far 
as  the  emergency  is  concerned,  but  perhaps  limited 
as  to  the  long  term.  I  believe  too  much  attention 
is  given  to  the  short  term  and  not  enough  to  how 
this  thing  is  going  to  move  out  on  to  a  long-term 
basis. 

As  far  as  the  organization  problem  is  concerned, 
our  Board  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  there 
must  be  a  single  independent  agency  which  can 
deal  with  these  economic  problems,  that  it  must 
report  directly  to  the  President  and  take  its  policy 
guidance  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  we  found 
that  today  23  United  States  agencies  and  32  inter- 
national agencies  are  working  in  this  field. 
Certainly  this  is  not  conducive  to  clear  policy 
formulation  or  effective  coordination  of  action. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  money  that  is 
spent  cannot  bring  corresponding  results. 

As  far  as  methods  are  concerned,  I  think  the 
ECA,  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in  the  under- 
developed areas  in  which  it  is  working,  has  done  a 
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magnificent  job.  However,  I  believe  there  has 
been  too  little  emphasis  on  private  enterprise  and 
the  part  that  private  enterprise  can  play.  Nor 
has  there  been  sufficient  stimulation  to  encourage  a 
larger  participation. 

Need  for  Flow  of  Capital 

I  think  there  is  too  much  attention  paid  to  so- 
called  technical  assistance  and  too  little  attention 
paid  to  the  problem  of  financing.  I  think  the 
flow  of  capital  is  of  major  importance,  whether  it 
is  loan  money  or  investment  money. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  that  later,  if  you  would 
care  to  have  me. 

There  is  too  much  reliance  on  technical  assist- 
ance as  a  short  cut  to  success.  This  country  did 
not  grow  on  technical  assistance  alone;  it  grew 
on  the  flow  of  capital  from  European  savings,  and 
United  States  management  which  had  the  ability 
to  use  the  capital  and  technicians. 

To  have  one  without  the  other  is  like  trying  to 
sit  on  a  three-legged  stool  which  has  only  one  leg. 

I  think  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  aid  and 
the  giving  of  money  without  enough  emphasis  on 
the  active  cooperation  in  an  integrated,  effective, 
mutual  effort  by  the  individual  nations,  both 
through  governmental  and  private  channels,  as 
well  as  through  the  United  Nations. 

Now  as  far  as  the  amount  of  money  for  aid  is 
concerned,  I  have  no  basis  for  judgment.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  question  about  the  importance  of 
the  armament  program  in  this  present  world 
scene.  There  must  be  the  strength  to  resist  ag- 
gression, whether  from  within  or  without  in  these 
countries. 

As  far  as  the  European  economic  program  is 
concerned,  there  again  I  think  its  importance  is 
well  documented,  and  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  the  objectives.  Again,  however,  as  far  as 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  these  programs 
goes,  I  have  not  the  background  for  a  judgment. 
'  When  it  comes  to  the  underdeveloped  areas,  I 
can  say  without  hesitation  that  I  think  the  figure 
of  512  million  dollars  which  is  recommended  is 
sound  providing  it  is  well  handled  from  an  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view.  The  money  is  largely 
for  expenditures  of  an  emergency  character  and 
for  technical  assistance  for  economic  development. 

The  Gordon  Gray  report  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  present  effective  approach.4  I  think  that  he 
in  his  report  made  a  major  contribution.  It  was 
extremely  well  presented. 

Our  Board,  on  which  was  represented  labor  and 
agriculture,  business,  voluntary  agencies,  and  aca- 
demic groups,  studied  the  whole  problem,  and  we 
came  to  unanimous  conclusions  on  all  major 
points.  As  far  as  the  size  of  Government  ex- 
penditures, we  took  the  figures  which  the  Gray 
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report  had  given  of  500  million  and  adopted  that. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  problems  are  so  tre- 
mendous that  it  is  very  hard  to  say  what  should 
be  spent. 

It  is  a  question  of  getting  started  on  the  basis 
of  a  joint  effort  and  of  creating  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion, of  common  purpose  with  the  peoples  of 
other  areas,  a  sense  of  common  objectives  which 
will  give  them  hope  and  faith  in  the  future.  How 
the  money  is  spent  may  be  more  important  than 
the  amount  of  money. 

The  most  important  thing,  I  think  is  to  get  an 
effective  organization  which  can  deal  with  these 
economic  and  social  problems,  see  them  in  their 
over-all  interrelations,  see  them  in  relation  to  the 
political,  military,  and  psychological  factors,  in- 
tegrate them,  and  then  gradually  develop  pro- 
grams which  will  be  effective. 

They  must  have  money  for  emergency  purposes 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  So  far  as  the  develop- 
ment programs  are  concerned,  we  have  had  experi- 
ence in  some  parts  of  the  world,  like  Latin 
America,  where  we  know  money  has  been  spent 
effectively  and  sensibly.    It  has  been  proven. 

I  would  say  that  the  funds  called  for  here  for  the 
underdeveloped  areas  are  not  out  of  line,  that  ex- 
perience will  tell  us  as  we  go  along  what  we  can  do 
and  do  intelligently.  In  my  opinion,  these  moneys 
should  be  appropriated,  and  a  single  independent 
organization  be  set  up  to  use  them  effectively. 
This  latter  is  of  paramount  importance,  that  can 
intelligently  deal  with  them.  .  .  . 

I  will  then  give  you  briefly  the  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  International 
Development  set  forth  in  our  report  "Partners 
In  Progress,"  with  which  I  concur  100  percent. 

The  first  was  the  essentiality  of  a  single  agency. 
There  are  new  problems  to  deal  with  and,  there- 
fore, the  orientation  should  not  be  simply  what  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  There  must  be  a  looking 
forward  to  a  permanent  relationship  with  the  other 
free  countries  on  a  sound  basis.  The  administra- 
tion should  be  outside  the  State  Department  but 
subject  to  State  Department  policy,  given  on 
behalf  of  the  President.  It  should  have  respon- 
sibility for  economic  policy  formulation  in  the 
field  of  international  economic  cooperation  and 
development. 

Integration  of  Economic  Problems 

These  are  the  factors  which  I  think  are  impor- 
tant :  First  is  the  integration  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems between  the  different  areas  of  the  world.  We 
have  dealt  in  the  past  too  much  with  Europe  as 
one  separate  area.  Latin  America  as  another  one, 
Asia  as  another  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
all  interdependent. 

Raw  materials  from  China  and  Korea  which 
Japan  has  lost,  leave  Japan  today  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  Western  Powers  for  raw  materials. 
What  Japan  will  do  in  the  way  of  trade  and  eco- 


nomic development  in  her  relation  with  southeast 
Asia  is  going  to  influence  what  we  and  European 
countries  will  have  to  do. 

These  economic  factors  are  all  interrelated,  and 
they  must  be  seen  from  an  over-all  point  of  view 
as  far  as  geography  is  concerned. 

Second,  it  is  important  that  the  problems  of  the 
individual  regions  be  given  consistent  attention 
and  that  they  not  be  neglected  as  has  been  too  often 
the  case  in  the  past  because  of  crisis  in  other  areas. 
In  order  to  equalize  treatment  we  recommended 
that  the  work  be  carried  out  on  a  regional  basis  in 
which  divisions  will  have  direct  responsibility  for 
certain  areas  and  stay  with  those  areas  despite  the 
crises  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  think  that  would  give  us  greater  continuity  in 
our  dealings  with  such  areas  as  Latin  America  and 
Africa. 

Next,  it  seemed  to  our  Board  very  important 
there  be  real  coordination  between  the  economic 
and  the  political,  military,  and  psychological 
phases  of  our  foreign  policy.  We  felt  that  the  eco- 
nomic work  could  more  effectively  support  those 
and  that  they  in  turn  could  support  the  economic. 
We  can  have  far  more  effective  foreign  relations  if 
they  are  coordinated  and  support  each  other.  If 
this  is  to  be  achieved  the  foreign  economic  opera- 
tions must  be  centralized  and  not  spread  around 
in  23  different  departments  and  agencies  as  at 
present. 

Another  important  factor  we  felt  was  the  inte- 
gration and  coordination  among  the  following 
fields  of  foreign  economic  activity  because  they 
are  all  interrelated :  The  production  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  food,  allocation  of  essential  supplies 
and  scarce  materials,  development  of  productive 
and  manufacturing  facilities,  building  of  public 
works,  long-  and  short-term  financing,  and  basic 
services  such  as  health  and  sanitation. 

For  instance,  you  could  not  get  rubber  out  of 
the  Amazon  during  the  last  war  because  of  disease, 
sickness,  and  lack  of  food. 

Until  you  could  lick  those  you  could  not  get 
the  rubber.  You  find  there  is  an  interrelationship 
between  all  of  these  factors,  particularly  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  They  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  industrial  world  because 
without  the  flow  of  machinery  and  equipment  and 
without  markets  for  their  raw  materials  you  can- 
not get  the  development.  There  needs  to  be  a 
central  agency  to  deal  with  all  these  complicated 
relationships  and  integrate  them.  An  overseas 
economic  agency  that  can  give  effective  leadership. 
Another  point  we  felt  of  extreme  importance 
was  the  participation  of  private  enterprise.  The 
proposed  agency  could  give  real  leadership  in  en- 
couraging and  facilitating  its  participation.  We 
recommend  that  a  deputy  or  an  assistant  director 
of  the  independent  agency  be  appointed  to  work 
with  private  enterprise. 

United  States  trade  with  the  underdeveloped 
areas  has  been  running  at  the  rate  of  about  $10  bil- 
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lion  a  year,  and  is  pushing  up  to  $12  billion. 
That  is  two-way  trade.  In  contrast  let's  look  at 
the  point  4  program.  Last  year  $35  million  was 
appropriated  for  it.  Thirty-five  million,  if  in- 
telligently spent,  can  be  very  useful.  But  when 
you  put  $35  million  against  a  background  of 
12  billion  of  trade,  the  preservation  of  that  $12  bil- 
lion in  trade  is  more  important  than  the  assistance, 
important  as  that  is.  Thus  it  is  essential  that  the 
overseas  economic  agency  encourage  private  trade 
and  have  authority  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
export  controls,  essential  requirements  and  pro- 
curement and  development  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials. 

Most  important  is  the  question  of  the  flow  of 
private  capital.  Private  capital  has  been  going 
out  at  the  rate  of  about  $700  million  a  year  to 
underdeveloped  areas  since  the  war.  That  is  a 
very  small  percentage  of  our  national  income.  If 
private  capital  were  flowing  from  this  country  at 
the  rate  of  only  1  percent  of  our  national  income, 
it  would  amount  to  around  $2.5  billion.  That 
amount  intelligently  invested  in  productive  facili- 
ties could  revolutionize  the  economic  base  of  those 
countries. 

I  have  mentioned  the  great  productivity  of  the 
American  worker  based  on  the  $12,000  worth  of 
equipment  and  machinery  that  he  has  at  his  dis- 
posal in  this  country.  Without  machinery  and 
equipment,  mere  technology  alone  means  little  to 
the  worker  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

But  the  savings  of  the  people  in  the  under- 
developed areas  average  only  $5  a  year.  At  $5  a 
year  per  worker  it  would  take  them  2,000  years  to 
save  enough  money  to  buy  the  $10,000  to  $12,000 
worth  of  machinery  necessary  to  put  them  m  the 
same  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  produc- 
tivity as  the  American  worker. 

Thus  it  is  clear  to  see  that  the  encouragement  of 
the  flow  of  capital  from  the  industrial  areas  to 
the  underdeveloped  areas  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced  today,  whether 
it  is  money  on  loan  or  direct  investment  combined 
with  local  capital. 

This  central  agency  must  take  active  leadership 
in  solving  this  problem. 

We  recommended  a  special  assistant,  deputy  or 
director  for  cooperation  with  the  international 
and  regional  economic  bodies. 

As  it  studies  and  sees  these  problems,  the  new 
agency  should  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  legis- 
lation and  international  agreements  which  will 
facilitate  their  solution. 

We  recommended  specifically  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  outflow  of  private  capital,  including 
tax  incentives. 

Use  of  Joint  Commissions 

We  also  recommended  the  use  of  joint  commis- 
sions with  other  countries  to  develop  national  and 
regional   development   programs.     There   was   a 
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joint  commission  during  the  war,  with  Mexico, 
on  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the 
United  States  representative. 

The  results  of  its  work  are  interesting.  Under 
its  direction  the  engineering,  the  financing  and 
the  management  was  worked  out  for  22  power,  ir- 
rigation, and  industrial  projects  in  Mexico.  Con- 
tracts were  let  for  the  purchase  of  necessary 
machinery  and  equipment  in  the  United  States. 
The  minute  the  war  was  over  those  contracts  went 
into  effect. 

Those  industries  are  now  a  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive part  of  Mexico's  economy.  Because  of  that 
joint  planning  instead  of  dissipating  the  foreign 
exchange  which  she  had  built  up  through  the  sale 
of  raw  materials,  Mexico  was  able  to  build  for 
the  future,  and  not,  as  a  friend  of  mine  said  about 
another  country,  "In  the  immediate  postwar, 
spending  all  of  their  wartime  dollars  for  yoyos 
and  plastic  suspenders." 

Such  joint  commissions  can  be  very  effective. 
The  recently  set  up  United  States-Brazilian  Com- 
mission suffered  a  great  loss  the  other  day  when 
its  director,  Frank  Truslow,  died  aboard  ship  on 
his  way  to  Rio.  He  was  admired  and  respected  in 
Brazil  and  had,  at  personal  sacrifice,  left  his  job 
as  head  of  the  Curb  Exchange  to  go  down  to 
Brazil. 

In  such  a  cooperative  approach  we  can  work 
along  with  them  and  help  them  to  work  out  their 
programs  and  the  financing  of  their  development 
to  the  mutual  interest  of  all. 

This  can  include  the  development  of  over-all  and 
specific  economic  plans,  the  coordination  of  op- 
erations, and  the  economic  support  of  the  military. 
I  mention  the  military  here  because  many  of  these 
countries  are  being  given  military  equipment  but 
the  impact  of  the  added  financial  burden  on  their 
national  resources  is  not  always  figured  out  in 
advance. 

Without  some  pretty  careful  planning  they  may 
run  into  serious  economic  and  social  problems  as 
a  result. 

As  I  said  before,  I  feel  very  sincerely  that  not 
only  for  the  underdeveloped  areas  but  also  for 
Europe  and  Japan  such  cooperation,  leading  to  an 
expanding  world  economy,  in  which  all  of  us 
benefit,  can  do  more  than  any  of  us  realize. 

It  can  revive  the  sense  of  hope  and  faith  where 
it  has  lagged,  and  can  create  it  where  it  never 
existed.  I  think  for  our  own  people  it  will  give 
a  sense  of  purpose  the  lack  of  which  I  think  is  felt 
particularly  by  the  young  people  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  overlook  the  importance 
of  the  impact  of  such  a  program  on  the  peoples 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  If  they  see  the  free 
people  really  moving  forward  together  toward  a 
common  goal  they  will  tear  the  iron  curtain  to 
pieces  as  they  come  out  from  behind  it  to  join  the 
free  world. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  do  not  take  the  leader- 
ship in  providing  a  basis  for  free  peoples  to  work 
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together  in  this  common  interest,  there  are  others 
in  the  -world  who  are  ready  to  do  so. 

In  closing  may  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
the  organization  for  international  development 
when  created,  has  to  give  primary  consideration 
to  this  question  of  the  out-flow  of  capital. 

If  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  an  out-flow  of  capi- 
tal for  productive  use,  the  problems  which  will 
result  from  the  lack  of  necessary  production  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  later  on  an  emergency  basis 
through  a  huge  give-away  program.  This  will 
cost  us  a  great  deal  more  in  taxpayers'  money  than 
if  we  had  helped  the  people  get  on  their  own  feet 
so  that  they  could  deal  with  their  own  economic 
and  social  problems.     .     .     . 


U.S.  and  Philippines  To  Sign 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty 

[Released  to  the  press  August  16] 

The  Governments  of  the  Kepublic  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan,  have  agreed  to  execute  a  mutual  defense 
treaty. 

The  mutuality  of  interest  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  United  States  in  matters  relating  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  respective  territories  was  specifi- 
cally stated  in  the  Bases  agreement  of  1947  and 
the  Military  Assistance  agreement  of  1947.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  public  utterances  have  emphasized 
that  the  United  States  would  not  tolerate  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Philippines.  It  now  seems  appro- 
priate, as  part  of  the  growing  treaty  fabric  of 
peace  in  the  Pacific,  to  embody  these  commitments 
in  a  formal  treaty  of  mutual  defense.  Therefore, 
the  two  nations  have  formally  expressed  their 
common  determination  to  defend  themselves 
against  armed  attack  and  their  joint  recognition 
that  an  armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  area  on  either 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  other's  peace  and  safety. 

It  is  planned  that  the  treaty  will  be  signed  dur- 
ing the  first  days  of  September. 

TEXT  OF  TREATY 

The  Parties  to  the  treaty,  Reaffirming  their  faith  in 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  their  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples 
and  all  Governments,  and  desiring  to  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  peace  in  the  Pacific  Area, 

Recalling  with  mutual  pride  the  historic  relationship 
which  brought  their  two  peoples  together  in  a  common 
bond  of  sympathy  and  mutual  ideals  to  fight  side-by-side 
against  imperialist  aggression  during  the  last  war, 

Desiring  to  declare  publicly  and  formally  their  sense 
of  unity  and  their  common  determination  to  defend  them- 
selves against  external  armed  attack,  so  that  no  potential 
aggressor  could  be  under  the  illusion  that  either  of  them 
stands  alone  in  the  Pacific  Area, 


Desiring  further  to  strengthen  their  present  efforts  for 
collective  defense  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity pending  the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive 
system  of  regional  security  in  the  Pacific  Area, 

Agreeing  that  nothing  in  this  present  instrument  shall 
be  considered  or  interpreted  as  in  any  way  or  sense  alter- 
ing or  diminishing  any  existing  agreements  or  under- 
standings between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines, 

Therefore  declare  and  agree  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any  international  disputes 
in  which  they  may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  security  and 
justice  are  not  endangered  and  to  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE  II 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
this  Treaty  the  Parties  separately  and  jointly  by  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid  will  maintain  and  develop  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

ARTICLE  III 
The  Parties  through  their  Foreign  Ministers  or  their 
deputies  will  consult  together  from  time  to  time  regard- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  Treaty  and  whenever  in 
the  opinion  of  either  of  them  the  territorial  integrity, 
political  independence  or  security  of  either  of  the  Parties 
is  threatened  by  external  armed  attack  in  the  Pacific. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the 
Pacific  area  on  either  of  the  Parties  would  be  dangerous 
to  its  own  peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  dangers  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures  taken  as  a 
result  thereof  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  measures 
shall  be  terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

ARTICLE  V 

For  the  purpose  of  Article  IV,  an  armed  attack  on  either 
of  the  Parties  is  deemed  to  include  an  armed  attack  on 
the  metropolitan  territory  of  either  of  the  Parties,  or  on 
the  island  territories  under  its  jurisdiction  in  the  Pacific 
or  on  its  armed  forces,  public  vessels  or  aircraft  in  the 
Pacific. 

ARTICLE  VI 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not  be  interpreted 
as  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Parties  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

ARTICLE  VII 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Parties  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  constitutional  processes.  The 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Government  of  the  Philippines.  The 
Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  as  soon  as  the  ratifications 
of  the  signatories  have  been  deposited. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely.     Either 
Party  may  terminate  it  one  year  after  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  other  Party. 

ARTICLE  IX 
This  Treaty  in  the  English  language  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippines. 
Duly  certified  copies  thereof  will  be  transmitted  by  that 
Government  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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Migrant  Labor  Agreement  With  Mexico 

[Released  to  the  press  August  11] 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  exchanged  notes 
today  in  Mexico  City  placing  into  effect  the  Mi- 
grant Labor  Agreement  of  1951.  This  supersedes 
the  international  executive  agreement  of  August 
1949  which  was  terminated  last  July  15.1 

The  agreement  is  the  product  of  negotiations 
held  recently  in  Mexico  by  officials  of  both  Gov- 
ernments following  passage  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
of  Public  Law  78  which  invests  the  responsibility 
in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  obtain  Mexican  farm 
workers  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers. 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  August  16] 

I  have  today  approved  House  Joint  Resolution 
311,  making  interim  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  begin  the  task  of  bringing 
Mexican  farm  workers  into  this  country  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  78,  approved  July  12,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  recently  concluded  agree- 
ment between  this  Government  and  the  Republic 
of  Mexico. 

I  am  glad  that  in  passing  this  joint  resolution 
the  Congress  has  begun  action  on  those  measures 
which  will  aid  in  the  development  of  a  well- 
rounded  program  dealing  with  the  immigration 
of  Mexican  farm  workers.  I  am  most  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  now  give  expeditious  con- 
sideration also  to  the  appropriations  and  the  sub- 
stantive legislative  proposals  needed  to  complete 
action  on  the  recommendations  in  my  message  to 
the  Congress  of  July  13,  1951. 

Our  present  agreement  with  Mexico  will  termi- 
nate in  less  than  6  months,  and  it  is  vital  that  the 
Congress  complete  action  on  these  recommenda- 
tions before  that  time  runs  out,  if  we  are  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Mexican  Government  for  a  new 
agreement  to  meet  our  needs  for  workers  in  the 
next  crop  year. 


United  States  and  Iraq  Sign 
Educational  Exchange  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  August  16] 

Iraq  and  the  United  States  today  signed  an 
agreement  putting  into  operation  the  program  of 
educational  exchanges  authorized  by  Public  Law 
584,  79th  Congress  (the  Fulbright  Act).  The 
signing  took  place  at  Baghdad,  with  Khalil  Kanna, 
Minister  of  Education,  representing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  and  Edward  S.  Crocker,  American 

'Copies  of  the  new  agreement  and  the  work  contract 
which  will  be  signed  by  the  employer  and  the  Mexican 
worker  are  available  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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Ambassador  to  Iraq,  representing  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

The  program,  as  the  agreement  states,  is  de- 
signed ".  .  .  to  promote  further  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  Iraq  and  the 
United  States  of  America  by  a  wider  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  professional  talents  through  edu- 
cational contacts  .  .  ."  It  provides  for  an  an- 
nual expenditure  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  150  thousand  dollars  in  Iraqi  cur- 
rency for  the  financing  of  "studies,  research,  in- 
struction and  other  educational  activities  of  or  for 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  located  in  Iraq 
or  of  Iraqis  in  United  States  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  located  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  .  .  .  including  payment 
for  transportation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and  other 
expenses  incident  to  scholastic  activities;  or  fur- 
nishing transportation  for  Iraqis  who  desire 
to  attend  United  States  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  continental  United 
States  .  .  .  whose  attendance  will  not  deprive 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  an 
opportunity  to  attend  such  schools  and  institu- 
tions." The  program  will  be  financed  from  cer- 
tain funds  made  available  by  the  United  States 
Government  resulting  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
property  to  Iraq. 

All  recipients  of  awards  under  this  program 
are  selected  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  a  United 
States  Educational  Foundation  in  Iraq  will  be 
established  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Founda- 
tion will  consist  of  six  members,  three  of  whom 
are  to  be  citizens  of  Iraq,  and  three  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Iraq  will  serve  as  honorary  chairman 
of  the  board. 

After  the  members  of  the  Foundation  in  Iraq 
have  been  appointed  and  a  program  formulated, 
information  about  specific  opportunities  foi 
American  citizens  to  pursue  study,  teaching,  oi 
research  in  that  country  will  be  made  public.  Ir 
the  meantime  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the 
following  agencies : 

Graduate  study 

The  Institute  of  International  Education,  2  Wes1 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York,  or  to  the  Ful 
bright  Program  Advisers  on  the  campuses  of  Americai 
colleges  and  universities. 

Teaching  in  national  elementary   or   secondary   school, 
abroad 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Securit; 
Agency,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Teaching  in  American  elementary  or  secondary  school 
in  other  countries 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachu 
setts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

University  teaching,  or  advanced  research 

The  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Councils 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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THE  RECOVERY  OF  CULTURAL  OBJECTS  DISPERSED  DURING 
WORLD  WAR  II 


By  ArdeJia  R.  Hall 


The  dispersal  of  works  of  art  and  cultural 
treasures  is  one  of  the  chief  hazards  of  war,  second 
only  to  the  irreparable  loss  through  damage  and 
destruction,  to  which  such  property  is  exposed. 
All  valuable  collections  in  every  country  in  time 
of  war  are,  of  necessity,  transferred  from  cities  to 
isolated  places  of  greater  safety.  Works  of  art  in 
the  most  vulnerable  of  buildings,  the  modern 
glass-roofed  museum,  obviously  must  be  removed 
from  clanger.  It  is,  in  fact,  due  to  the  precaution- 
ary measures  that  were  taken  and  the  storage  in 
safe  shelters  that  the  large  proportion  of  movable 
objects  in  Europe  survived  World  War  II  un- 
harmed. It  was  the  fixed  monuments  of  architec- 
ture and  art  that  suffered  the  greatest  loss  and 
damage.  The  need  for  the  evacuation  of  mu- 
seums, libraries,  and  archives  was  anticipated  by 
most  institutions  and  by  the  International  Mu- 
seums Office  of  the  League  of  Nations.  During 
the  1930's  this  Office  had  prepared  and  sponsored 
conservation  measures  that  would  be  required  in 
such  an  emergency.1 

The  wholesale  confiscations  of  all  types  of  cul- 
tural materials  by  official  Nazi  organizations  in 
the  countries  which  they  occupied  in  Europe 
brought  about  the  transfer  of  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  properties  to  Germany.  The  scope  of 
their  plunder  of  cultural  property  in  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe  is  given  in  the  Nazi  decrees  and 
orders  published  in  the  volumes  on  Nazi  Conspir- 
acy and  Aggression.2 

Many  public  collections  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many and  the  greater  proportion  of  Nazi  loot  were 
sent  for  numerous  reasons  to  the  areas  which  came 
under  United  States  Government  control.  Now 
after  6  years,  it  is  probable  that  all  important  war 
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repositories  have  been  found.  The  tragic  losses 
of  a  few  storage  places  through  bombardment  or 
fire,  as  in  Berlin,  have  been  ascertained.  It  would 
appear  that  only  deliberately  well-hidden  caches 
may  still  remain  to  be  uncovered. 

Cultural  Restitution  in  the  American  Zone 
of  Germany 

In  the  American  Zone  of  Germany  more  than 
1,800  repositories  in  mines,  castles,  churches,  mon- 
asteries, and  remote  villages  were  discovered.  The 
objects  were  taken  under  United  States  Govern- 
ment control  and  transferred  from  the  emergency 
shelters  to  central  collecting  points  established  by 
the  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany 
(Omgus).  Under  United  States  Government 
policies,  they  have  been  held  in  safe  custody  until 
they  could  be  restored  to  their  rightful  owners  in 
all  the  war  areas  of  Europe.  These  policies  have 
become,  as  the  late  Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone 
predicted,  "the  proclamation  to  the  world,  friends 
and  enemies,  of  our  practical  concern  in  protecting 
these  symbols  of  civilization  from  injury  and 
spoliation." 

The  cultural  restitution  program  in  the  Ameri- 
can Zone  of  Germany  has  been  carried  forward  by 
American  officers  who  are  ai^t  experts  in  the  Monu- 
ments, Fine  Arts,  and  Archives  Section  of  Omgus 
and  under  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany  (Hicog).  The  first  restitu- 
tion took  place  when  the  Altarpiece  of  the  Mystic 
Lamb  by  the  Van  Eyck  brothers  was  returned  to 
Belgium  in  August  1945;  since  then,  there  has 
been  a  constant  flow  of  works  of  art  and  other  ob- 
jects of  cultural  importance  back  to  the  countries 
from   which   they   had   been   removed.     Over   a 
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million  art  objects  and  4  million  books  have  been 
recovered,  identified,  and  restored  from  the 
American  Zone.  Some  of  the  priceless  treasures 
returned  under  the  American  program  included 
the  Vienna  collections,  the  crown  jewels  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperors,  and  Charlemagne's  Book 
of  the  Gospel  to  Austria;  the  Veit  Stoss  Altar- 
piece  of  Cracow  to  Poland;  Michelangelo's 
Madonna  and  Child  of  Bruges  to  Belgium;  the 
stained  glass  of  the  Strasbourg  Cathedral  and  the 
Rothschild  collections  to  France ;  the  treasures  of 
the  Budapest  National  Museum  to  Hungary ;  and 
a  collection  of  antique  gold  objects  from  the 
Naples  Museum  to  Italy.  The  ownership  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  objects  was  identified 
through  official  records,  inventories,  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Nazi  seizures  and  varied  art 
transactions,  which  had  been  assembled  by  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Chief  of  Counsel  for 
the  Prosecution  of  Axis  Criminality  of  the  Inter- 
national Military  Tribunal,  Niirnberg,  by  the  Art 
Looting  Investigation  Unit  of  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services,  and  by  Omgus. 

The  difficult  identification  of  the  ownership  of 
objects  of  obscure  origin  is  continuing  at  the 
Wiesbaden  and  Munich  central  collecting  points 
under  the  direction  of  two  former  Fine  Arts  offi- 
cers, Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  Museum  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  and  S.  Lane  Faison,  Jr.,  Law- 
rence professor  of  Fine  Arts  and  director  of  the 
Museum  at  Williams  College.  They  are  on  leave 
from  their  respective  institutions  to  deal  with  the 
more  difficult  residual  problems  of  the  cultural 
restitution  program  for  the  Department  of  State. 

Works  of  Art  Still  Missing 

Many  works  of  art,  however,  have  not  been  re- 
covered. Some  are  known  to  have  been  scattered 
and  lost  through  the  innumerable  perils  of  war, 
others  have  disappeared  without  a  trace.  Among 
the  thousands  of  objects  and  books  still  missing 
are  many  famous  masterpieces.  Four  paintings 
from  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence  have  never 
been  found  since  they  were  evacuated  during  the 
war.3  They  are  a  Lorenzo  di  Credi  Self  Portrait 
(fig.  1),  the  Bronzino  Deposition  and  the  small 
pictures  by  Antonio  del  Pollaiulo  of  Hercules  and 
the  Hydra  (fig.  2)  and  Hercules  and  Antaeus  (fig. 
3).  The  Raphael  Portrait  of  a  Youth  belonging 
to  the  Museum  of  Princess  Czartoryski  in  Cracow 
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(fig.  4)  and  four  panels  of  the  St.  John's  Altar- 
piece  from  the  Church  of  St.  Florian,  Cracow 
(fig.  5)  disappeared  following  their  removal  to 
Germany  in  1944  by  the  notorious  Nazi  Governor 
General  of  Poland.  Twenty-eight  paintings 
which  were  stolen  from  the  villa  in  Italy  of  H.R.H. 
Prince  Felix  of  Luxembourg  have  never  been 
traced.  They  include  a  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Cima  da  Conegliano  (fig.  6)  and  a  Portrait  of  Vic- 
toire  Louise,  Daughter  of  Louis  XV  by  an  un- 
known artist  (fig.  7).  Among  the  paintings  still 
missing  from  private  collections  in  France  are  the 
Rembrandt  Head  of  an  Old  Man  and  the  Van  Dyck 
Portrait  of  Paul  Pontius  from  the  Schloss  Collec- 
tion, a  Fragonard  Shepherdess  from  the  collection 
of  Georges  Wildenstein,  and  a  Monet  painting  of 
the  Seine  from  the  collection  of  M.  Saloman 
Flavian. 

Preliminary  lists  of  missing  works  of  art  of  cul- 
tural importance  have  been  prepared,  just  as  have 
claims  for  the  restitution  of  cultural  property,* 
by  the  government  of  the  country  from  which  the 
objects  were  removed  during  the  war.  The  lists 
are  transmitted  to  other  governments  through 
diplomatic  channels.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment does  not  receive  claims  from  individuals  ex- 
cept under  limited  conditions.  The  Monuments, 
Fine  Arts,  and  Archives  officers  of  Omgus  have 
listed  unofficially  objects  missing  from  collections 
and  museums  in  Austria  and  Germany.  These 
preliminary  and  unofficial  lists  will  need  to  be  re- 
vised and  periodically  brought  up  to  date. 

The  British  Government  publications  on  Losses 
and  Survivals  in  the  War  in  Italy,  Greece,  Malta, 
and  the  British  zones  of  Austria  and  Germany 5 
deal  mainly  with  war  damage  to  historic  architec- 
ture, but  they  also  include  information  not  pres- 
ently available  elsewhere  on  certain  losses  of 
movable  objects  in  those  countries.  The  French 
Government  has  published  several  volumes  of 
missing  paintings  and  sculpture,  archives  and  rare 
books,  objets  d'art,  and  antiques.6  A  volume  on 
Paintings,  Tapestries,  and  Sculpture  was  received 
by  the  Department  of  State  for  distribution  to 
museums  and  art  dealers  in  the  United  States. 

An  index  of  cultural  losses  in  Poland  during 
the  German  occupation  from  1939  to  1944  has  been 
published  by  the  Polish  Government  in  English.7 
It  contains  historical  facts  about  the  collections  of 
churches,  libraries,  archives,  and  museums  and  in- 
formation, as  known  in  1944,  on  damage,  destruc- 
tion and  looting.     An  illustrated  volume  on  the 
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foreign  paintings  missing  from  Polish  collections  8 
has  also  been  printed  in  English  and  received  for 
distribution  in  the  United  States. 

The  circulation  of  the  publications  on  missing 
works  of  art  helps  protect  American  interests 
against  the  danger  of  purchasing  stolen  property 
without  a  clear  title.  This  information  has  been 
welcomed  by  American  institutions  and  American 
dealers. 

Recovery  of  Missing  Objects  of  Art  Through 
International  Cooperation 

The  need  for  international  cooperation  to  pre- 
vent the  transfer  of  looted  objects  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  was  recognized  in  the  interallied 
agreements9  and  by  the  international  confer- 
ences 10  during  the  war.  Practical  measures  for  a 
continuing  recovery  program  were  set  forth  in  the 
Statement  of  Policy  for  the  Control  of  Looted 
Articles  of  July  8,  1946.  The  text  of  this  policy 
is  given  below  in  appendix  1.  All  European 
countries  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
program.  It  is,  of  course,  an  undeniable  fact 
that  works  of  art  lost  through  the  Nazi  depreda- 
tions of  European  countries,  which  shocked  the 
civilized  world,  will  never  be  saleable. 

This  recovery  program,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  conformity  with  international  agree- 
ments and  carried  forward  by  governmental 
agencies  with  the  cooperation  of  learned  institu- 
tions and  responsible  citizens,  makes  possible  the 
eventual  recovery  of  irreplaceable  cultural  objects. 
It  honors  the  rightful  ownership,  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  Allied  policies.  It  provides  for  an 
appropriate  continuation  of  the  cultural  restitu- 
tion programs.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
restitution  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  as  long 
as  works  of  art  known  to  have  been  plundered 
during  a  war  continue  to  be  rediscovered. 

Recovery  of  Looted  Objects  of  Art  in  the 
United  States 

The  introduction  of  looted  objects  into  the 
United  States  is,  furthermore,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  this  Government.  The  State- War- 
Navy  Coordinating  Committee  approved  on 
Janury  28, 1947,  a  policy  for  the  "Return  of  Looted 
Objects  of  Art  to  Countries  of  Origin,"  u  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  it  is  "the  responsibility  and  de- 
sire of  this  Government  to  return  to  their  coun- 
tries of  origin  those  cultural  objects  which  have 


been  wrongfully  taken  and  brought  to  the  United 
States  during  and  after  the  war." 

The  United  States  Government  as  early  as  1945 
undertook  to  return  to  the  rightful  owners  any 
looted  objects  should  they  appear  in  this  country. 
A  circular  letter  was  issued  by  the  American  Com- 
mission for  the  Protection  and  Salvage  of  Artistic 
and  Historic  Monuments  in  War  Areas.  The  De- 
partment of  State  in  1950  circulated  a  second  let- 
ter, given  below  in  appendix  2  to  American 
universities,  museums,  libraries,  art  dealers,  and 
book  sellers,  asking  for  their  continued  coopera- 
tion in  the  recovery  of  dispersed  cultural  property. 
This  letter  was  reprinted  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts  in  the  Magazine  of  Art,  44,  2  (Febru- 
ary 1951),  page  75,  and  by  the  College  Art 
Association  of  America  in  the  College  Art  Journal, 
10,  2  (Winter  1950),  page  188. 

In  this  endeavor  the  Department  of  State  has 
received  the  generous  support  of  American  in- 
stitutions and  American  citizens. 

On  the  receipt  of  information  concerning  an 
object  in  the  United  States  suspected  of  having 
been  looted,  the  Department  ascertains  all  avail- 
able facts  as  to  its  former  ownership  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  loss  during  the  war.  In  certain 
cases  the  ownership  is  readily  determined.  With 
important  works  of  art,  for  example,  the  identity 
of  the  objects  and  the  ownership  are  often  recog- 
nized by  the  authorities  who  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department.  If  the  Department 
is  informed  that  the  holder  of  such  an  object  is 
willing  to  surrender  it,  the  Department  will  request 
its  transfer  to  Washington  for  return  to  the  claim- 
ant government,  otherwise  the  case  is  referred  to 
the  appropriate  agency  of  the  Government  for 
further  action.  The  Treasury  Department,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  State  in 
the  recovery  program. 

The  restitution  procedures  of  the  Department 
conform  with  those  of  Omgus  Military  Govern- 
ment Regulations.12  When  an  identified,  looted, 
cultural  object  is  recovered,  it  is  released  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  claimant  nation  against  a  receipt.  The 
form  of  the  receipt  is  given  in  appendix  3.  The 
claimant  government  is  responsible  for  the  return 
of  the  object  to  the  individual  owner. 

Of  the  objects  of  artistic  and  historic  impor- 
tance thus  far  recovered  in  the  United  States  and 
returned  to  Europe,13  the  greater  portion  have  been 
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from  public  or  state  collections.  They  include 
the  Mainz  Psalter  of  1457  from  the  State  Library 
of  Saxony,  now  exhibited  at  the  Wiesbaden  Cen- 
tral Collecting  Point;  an  ivory  diptych  of  the 
fourteenth  century  carved  with  scenes  of  the  Pas- 
sion from  the  Kassel  Museum;  a  group  of  Rajput 
and  Mughal  miniatures  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  from  the  Berlin  State  Library ;  a 
tapestry  from  the  Kunsthistorisches  Musuem  in 
Vienna;  four  tapestries  from  the  Bayerisches  Na- 
tionalmuseum ;  two  famous  bronze  panels  of  the 
thirteenth  century  from  the  doors  of  the  Benevento 
Cathedral  in  Italy ;  an  engraving  of  the  Knight, 
Death  and  the  Devil  by  Diirer  from  the  German- 
isches  Nationalmuseum  in  Niirnberg;  two  paint- 
ings by  van  Poelenburg  and  van  Brekelenkam 
from  the  Lazienki  Palace  Museum  in  Warsaw, 
where  they  have  now  been  placed  on  exhibition; 
several  early  manuscripts  from  England;  and  a 
painting  by  Monet  of  La  Peniches  sur  la  Seine, 
which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Nazis  from  a 
member  of  the  Rothschild  family  in  Paris. 

APPENDIX  1. 

Statement  of  Policy  with  Respect  to  the  Control  of 

Looted  Articles,  Paris,  July  8,  1946 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  agreement  concluded  July  8, 
1946,  among  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  with  respect  to  the  control  of  looted  articles : 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  have  agreed  to  recognize  the  use- 
fulness of  a  common  demarche  to  be  made  to  the  neutrals 
recommending  that  certain  measures  be  taken  by  them 
with  a  view  to  discovering  in  their  territory  cultural 
property  looted  by  the  enemy  in  countries  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  it  and  to  control  such  property  and  prohibit  its 
exportation  abroad  (this  relates  to  articles  including 
books,  manuscripts,  and  documents  of  an  artistic,  histori- 
cal, archaeological,  scientific,  pedagogic  or  religious 
character). 

With  this  in  view  they  agree  to  request  the  govern- 
ments of  the  liberated  countries  to  furnish  the  govern- 
ments of  neutral  countries,  as  soon  as  possible,  lists  of 
spoliated  articles  which  have  not  as  yet  been  restituted 
through  the  recuperation  operations  now  being  made  in 
Germany  and  Austria  (it  being  understood  that,  if  neces- 
sary, these  lists  might  be  completed  by  means  of  additions 
thereto  and  that  as  recuperated  objects  are  received  noti- 
fication will  be  given  of  their  deletion). 

The  three  governments  will  recommend  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  liberated  countries  that  they  exchange  their 
respective  lists  and  send  copies  to  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  other  gov- 
ernments which  the  countries  interested  in  this  procedure 
mav  consider  useful. 

The  three  governments  will  invite  the  neutral  govern- 
ments to  seek  out  immediately  looted  articles  in  their 
territory  and  instruct  the  national  customs  authorities  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  any  article  which  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  looted.  The  governments  of  the  liberated 
countries  will  submit  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  neutral 
countries  lists  of  art  objects  looted  within  their  territory 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  investigations  undertaken 
by  the  neutral  countries.  The  customs  authorities  of  the 
neutral  countries  should  refer  doubtful  cases  to  their  gov- 
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ernments,  which  will  make  every  effort  to  identify  the 
articles  and  to  verify  the  good  faith  of  proposed  trans- 
actions making  use  of  local  art  experts,  police  and  in- 
formation services.  If  any  doubts  still  remain,  the  neu- 
tral governments  will  submit  such  cases  with  details  and 
photographs  of  the  articles  in  question  for  the  examination 
of  the  three  governments.  B^urthermore,  the  lists  should 
be  circulated  to  art  dealers,  museum  authorities,  and 
specialized  people  who  will  be  under  the  same  obligation 
of  vigilance  as  the  customs  authorities  and  compelled  to 
refer  suspicious  cases  to  the  central  administrations.  The 
governments  of  the  neutral  countries  shall,  furthermore, 
alert  their  public  opinion  with  regard  to  their  interest  in 
looted  articles  by  means  of  the  press  and  all  other  kinds 
of  publicity,  requesting  that  all  suspicious  cases  be  noti- 
fied to  the  police  and  other  governmental  services. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  underline  the  usefulness  which  the  applica- 
tion of  the  above  indicated  measures  represent  for  the 
liberated  countries  as  well  as  for  themselves  and  that 
they  are  desirous  of  having  the  neutral  countries  adopt 
them  Each  government  undertakes  to  effect  all  appro- 
priate measures  and  will  request  the  governments  of  the 
liberated  countries  to  do  likewise. 

APPENDIX  2. 

To  Universities,  Museums,  Libraries,  Art  Dealers,  and 
Booksellers. 

It  is  the  responsibility  and  desire  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  recover  and  return  to  owner  nations 
those  cultural  objects,  including  works  of  art,  archival 
material  and  books,  looted,  stolen  or  improperly  dispersed 
from  public  and  private  collections  in  war  areas  and 
brought  to  the  United  States  during  and  following  World 
War  II. 

This  responsibilitv  has  been  shared  by  American  in- 
stitutions and  American  citizens.  The  response  of  mu- 
seums, libraries,  and  dealers  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
American  Commission  for  the  Protection  and  Salvage 
of  Artistic  and  Historic  Monuments  in  War  Areas  re- 
questing information  about  objects  without  a  clear  title 
has  led  to  the  recovery  by  this  Government  of  a  number 
of  items  of  artistic  and  historic  importance.  The  con- 
tinued vigilance  of  American  institutions  and  individuals 
in  identifying  cultural  objects  improperly  dispersed  during 
World  War  II  is  needed. 

Your  cooperation  in  notifying  the  Secretary  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  concerning  such  objects  which  may 
come  to  your  attention  will  be  appreciated. 

APPENDIX  3. 

Receipt  for  Cultural  Objects 

The  undersigned,  ,  duly  accredited  by  the 

Government,  hereby  acknowledges  the  receipt 

on  behalf  of  the  said  government,  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  tor  the 
items  described  in  Schedule  "A"  attached  hereto. 

The  delivery  of  these  items  is  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : 

1  The  receiving  government  hereby  certifies  that  the 
items  described  in  Schedule  "A"  attached  were  taken  out 
of  that  country  by  the  enemy. 

2.  The  receiving  government  undertakes  to  restore  any 
object  which  has  been  delivered  to  it  by  mistake : 

a.  To  the  government  of  the  Allied  state  if  the  prop- 
erty was  removed  by  the  enemy  from  the  territory  of  that 

b'  If  it  had  not  been  removed  from  the  territory  of 
an  Allied  state,  to  the  Office  of  the  United  States  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  designate. 

3.  The  receiving  government  agrees  that  the  United. 
States  Government  and  all  its  agents  and  representatives 
shall  be  saved  harmless  from  any  claim  for  loss,  damage 
or  deterioration  suffered  by  any  item  from  the  time  of 
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Missing  Works  of 
Art  from   Italy 


Left :  Self-Portrait  or  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man, 
by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (1456-1537), 
Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence. 


Hercules    and   the    Hydra, 

by  Antonio   del  Pollaiulo    (1429-1498), 

Uffizi    Gallery,  Florence. 


Antonio  del  Pollaiulo's  Hercules  and  An- 
taeus, also  missing  from  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
at  Florence. 
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Missing  Works  of 
Art  from  Poland 


Right:  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man, 

by  Raphael.     Wood    panel,  75  x  59  cm 

From  the  Czartoryski  Museum,  Cracow 


Below:  St.  John's  Altarpiece  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
by  Hans  Suess  von  Kulmbach  (c.  1480- 
1522).      Church   of  St.   Florian,   Cracow. 
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Missing  Paintings 
from   Luxembourg 


Madonna  and  Child, 

by  Cima  da  Conegliano  (c.  1459-1517), 

from  the  collection  of  Prince  Felix  of  Luxembourg. 


Portrait  of  Victoire  Louise  of  France,  Daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XV,  by  an  unknown  eighteenth- 
century  artist.  Also  from  the  collection  of 
Prince  Felix. 
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its  removal  from  the  jurisdiction  or  custody  of  the  country 
receiving  restitution  until  its  return  thereto. 


Witness 


Signature 


Date 


Signature  typed 


Place 


Title  or  Capacity  of  Signer 
page  of  pages 

SCHEDULE  "A" 


Item 


Description  (Including 
statement  of  condition 
of  object) 


Footnotes 

1  Office  International  des  Musees,  La  protection  des  mon~ 
uments  et  oeuvres  d'art  en  temps  de  guerre  (Paris,  In- 
stitut  International  de  Cooperation  Intellectuelle,  1939, 
pp.  232 :  reprinted  from  Mouseion,  Year  XIII,  vol.  47-48, 
nos.  3-4)  ;  Office  International  des  Musees,  Art  et  Arche- 
ologie:  Recueil  de  legislation  comparee  et  de  droit  inter- 
national, published  under  the  direction  of  Charles  De 
Visscher,  editors  in  chief :  E.  Foundoukidis  and  Raymond 
Weiss,  No.  1 — 1939:  "La  protection  des  collections  na- 
tionals d'art  et  d'histoire.  Essai  de  reglementation  in- 
ternationale"  No.  2 — 1940 :  "Les  monuments  et  oeuvres 
d'art  en  temps  de  guerre"  (Paris,  Institut  International 
de  Cooperation  Intellectuelle,  No.  1—1939,  pp.  118 :  No.  2— 
1940,  pp.  113)  :  International  Protection  of  Works  of  Art 
and  Historic  Monuments  (Department  of  State  pub.  3590, 
International  Information  and  Cultural  Series  8.  Re- 
printed from  Documents  and  State  Papers  of  June  1949), 
(Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1949,  pp. 
821-871),  the  English  translation  of  the  essays  of  Charles 
De  Visscher  contained  in  Art  et  Archeologic  No.  1 — 1939 
and  No.  2—1940. 

Appendix  A  contains  texts  of  draft  international  conven- 
tion (1938)  and  draft  international  declaration  (1939)  for 
lirotection  of  monuments  and  works  of  are  in  time  of  war. 

-  International  Military  Tribunal,  Niimberg,  Germany, 
Office  of  U.S.  Chief  of  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  of 
Axis  Criminality,  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression  (Wash- 
ington, U  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1946,  8  vols.), 
vol.  1,  chap.  14,  -'The  plunder  of  art  treasurers." 

3  Frederick  Hartt,  Florentine  Art  under  Fire  (Princeton, 
Princeton  University,  1949,  pp.  148)  p.  106,  "Rossi's  minute 
inventory  revealed  that  the  pictures,  missing  from  Monta- 
gnana,  did  not  appear  at  all  in  the  Alto  Adige  or  in  any  of 
the  German  lists.  Among  them  were  Lorenzo  di  Credi's 
Self -Portrait,  the  Bronzino  Deposition,  from  the  Uffizi,  and 
the  most  tragic  loss  of  all,  the  two  little  Hercules  pictures 
by  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo.  To  this  day  none  of  these 
pictures  has  been  found  nor  has  there  been  the  slightest 
information  as  to  how  they  disappeared." 

4  Germany  1947-1949.  The  Story  in  Documents  (De- 
partment of  State  pub.  3556,  Washington,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1950.  pp.  631),  p.  37,  "Directive  to  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  U.S.  Forces  of  Occupation  regarding 
Military  Government  of  Germany,  JCS  1779,  July  11, 1947," 
para.  17  "Restitution"  ;  p.  619  "Military  Government  Regu- 
lations. Title  IS,  Monuments,  Fine  Arts  and  Archives, 
February  12,  1947,"  paras.  18-106.  18-110. 

5  Works  of  Art  in  Italy:  Losses  and  Survivals  in  the 
War,  Part  I:  "South  of  Bologna",  compiled  by  the  British 
Committee  on  the  Preservation  and  Restitution  of  Works 
of  Art,  Archives,  and  Other  Material  in  Enemy  Hands 
(London,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1945,  pp.  iv,  80,  illus. 
Price  Is.  6d.)  ;  Part  II:  "North  of  Bologna,  together  with 
regional  summaries  and  a  supplement  to  Part  I"  (1946, 
pp.  iv,  209,  illus.  Price  5s.  Od.)  ;  Works  of  Art  in  Greece, 
the  Greek  Islands  and  the  Dodecanese.  Losses  and  Sitr- 
rivals  in  the  War,  compiled  by  the  Monuments,  Fine  Arts 
and  Archives  Sub-Commission  of  the  C.M.F.  and  issued 
by  the  British  Committee  on  the  Preservation  and  Restitu- 
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tion  of  V^jprks  of  Art,  Archives,  and  Other  Material  in 
Enemy  Hands "L(;l!t40,  pp.  ii£.33 ;  illus.  Price  2s.  0d.)  j 
Works  of  A  rt' in  Malta."  Losses  and  Survivals  in  the  War, 
compiled  by  Hugh  Braun  and  issued  by  the  British  Com- 
mittee on*  the  Preservation  and  Restitution  of  Works  of 
Art,  Archives,  and  Other  Material  in  Enemy  Hands 
(1946,  pp.  v,  48;  illus.  Price  2s.  Od.)  ;  Works  of  Art  in 
Austria  (British  Zone).  Losses  and  Survivals  in  the 
War,  compiled  from  reports  supplied  by  the  Monuments, 
Fine  Arts,  and  Archives  Branch  of  the  Control  Commis- 
sion for  Austria  (British  Element)  and  issued  by  the 
British  Committee  6n  the  Preservation  and  Restitution 
of  Works  of  Art,  Archives,  and  Other  Material  in  Eneiny 
Hands  (1946,  pp.  61,  illus.  Price  2s.  6d.)  ;  Works  of  Art 
in,  Germany  (British  Zone  of  Occupation).  Losses  and 
Survivals  in  the  War,  compiled  by  the  Monuments,  Fine 
Arts,  and  Archives'  Branch  of  the  Control  Commission  for 
Germany  (British  Element)  and  issued  by  the  British 
Committee  on  the  Preservation  and  Restitution  of  Works 
of  Art,  Archives,  and  Other  Material  in  Enemy  Hands 
(1946,  pp.  v.  66,  illus.     Price  2s.  6d.). 

6  French  High  Command  in  Germany,  French  Group  of 
the  Control  Council,  Office  of  Economics  and  Finance, 
Division  of  Reparations  and  Restitution,  Central  Bureau 
of  Restitution  (Commandement  en  Chef  Frangais  en 
Allemagne,  Groupe  Frangaise  du  Conseil  de  Control* 
Direction  Generate  de  l'Eeonomie  et  des  Finances,  Divi- 
sion des  Reparations  et  Restitutions,  Bureau  Central  des 
Restitutions),  List  of  Property  removed  from,  France  dur- 
ing the  War  1939-1945  (Repertoire  des  Biens  spoliCs  en 
France  durant  la  Guerre  1939-1945),  vol.  2,  Paintings, 
Tapestries,  and  Sculpture  {Tableaux,  Tapisseries,  Sculp- 
tures), (Berlin,  December  11,  1947,  pp.  xviii,  491,  illus.)  ; 
vol.  3,  Furniture  (Meubles),  (Berlin,  January  21,  1948, 
pp.  xxiii,  585,  ijlus.)  ;  vol.  4,  Gold  and  Silverware,  Ceram- 
ics, Curios  and  Supplement  to  vols.  2,-.  3.  and  4  (Argen- 
teries,  Ctramique,  Objets  Precieux  et  supplements  awe 
tomes  II.  Ill,  et  IV)  (Berlin,  January  15,  1948,  pp.  xiii, 
234,  illus.)  ;  vol.  7,  Archives,  Manuscripts,  and  Rare  Books 
(Archives.  Manuscripts,  et  Livres  rares)  (Berlin,  no  date, 
pp.  xv.. 845,  illus.)  ;  Supplement  to  vols.  2,  3,  and  4  (Sup- 
plement aux' tomes  II,  III,  et  IV)  (Berlin,  no  date,  pp.  iv, 
234,  illus.)  :'■  Second  Siipplement  to  vols.  2,  3,  and  4  (Deux- 
ieme  Supplement  aux  tomes  II,  III,  et  IV)  (Tubingen,  no 
date,  pp.  184,  illus.)  ;  Third  Supplement  to  vols.  2.  3,  4,  and 
7:  Objets  d: Art  and  Rare  Books  (Troisieme  Supplenient 
aux  tomes  II.  III.  IV.  et  VII:  Objets  d'Art  et  Uvres  Rare*) 
(Tubingen;  no  date,  pp.  241,  illus. ) . 

7  Charles  Estreicher  (editor),  Cultural  Losses  of  Poland: 
Index, of  Polish  Cultural  Losses  during  the  German  Occu- 
lta tion,  1939-1944  (London,  1944,  pp.  xvii,  497.) 

8  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Art,  Catalogue  of  Paintings  re- 
riw'<v"ed  from  Poland  hi/  the  German,  Occupation  Authorities 
during  the  Years  1939-1945,  I.  Foreign  Paintings,  com- 
piled by  Wladyslaw  Tomkiewicz  (Publications  of  the 
Reparations  Section,  No.  9)   (Warsaw,  1950,  pp.  85,  illus.) 

9  "Inter-Allied  Declaration  against  Acts  of  Disposses- 
sion committed  in  Territories  under  Enemy  Occupation  or 
Control.  London,  January  3,  1943,"  Department  of  State 
pub.  2630. 

10  United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference, 
Brctton,  Woods,  N.  H..  July  1-July  22,  1944,  Department 
of  State  pub.  21S7.  "Final  Act,"  art.  6;  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico  City, 
Mexico,  February  21-March  8,  1945,  Department  of  State 
pub.  2497,  "Final  Act,"  resolution  19. 

11  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23,  1947,  pp.  35S-360. 

12  Omgus,  Military  Government  Regulations,  Title  18. 
Monument*.  Fine  Art*  and  Archives  (Berlin,  12  Feb.  1947) 
see  footnote  4. 

"Department  of  State,  The  Record,  vol.  7,  no.  3  (May- 
June  1951),  pp.  39-42,  "Recovery  of  Lost  Europear 
Treasures." 

•  Ardelia  R.  Hall  is  Arts  and  Monuments  Of- 
ficer in  the  Division  of  Overseas  Information 
Centers. 
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U.S.  Seeks  To  Replace  Cultural  Property 
Displaced  During  World  War  II 

[Released  to  the  press  July  27] 

A  number  of  problems  involving  important  col- 
lections dispersed  during  World  War  II  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  inquiries  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  from  the  former  American  Monu- 
ments, Fine  Arts,  and  Archives  officers  who  re- 
covered the  collections  and  took  the  initial  steps 
to  safeguard  them.  Most  of  the  problems  which 
are  still  outstanding  await  final  determination  be- 
cause inter- Allied  agreement  is  required  for  their 
settlement. 

The  collection  of  the  Kassel  Museum  in  Ger- 
many remains  under  quadripartite  control  in 
Austria  and  is  stored  in  the  Kunsthistorisches 
Museum  in  Vienna.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  press  for  the  return  of  this 
important  state  collection  to  its  original  owner- 
ship in  Kassel,  Germany. 

The  German-owned  art  libraries  in  Italy,  which 
were  recovered  in  war  repositories  by  American 
authorities  and  returned  in  1946  to  Italy  from 
Austria  and  Germany  by  General  E.  E.  Hume  and 
General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  under  Monuments,  Fine 
Arts,  and  Archives  procedures,  have  been  held 
under  tripartite  control.  The  libraries  were 
placed  in  the  temporary  custody  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Institutes  of  Archeology,  History, 
and  History  of  Art.  A  protocol,  which  alleged 
that  the  libraries  were  economic  assets  and  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Italian  Government,  on  the 
condition  that  the  Italian  Government  grant  the 
International  Union  a  perpetual  or  99-year  lease 
to  the  libraries,  was  published  in  the  College  Art 
Journal,  vol.  VIII,  no.  3  (1949).  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  approved  by  the  Department  and 
does  not  represent  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  libraries  are  regarded  by  this 
Government  as  cultural  property  to  be  excluded 
from  German  external  assets  and  to  be  returned 
to  their  rightful  owners.  Until  their  final  dis- 
position is  determined  under  tripartite  agreement, 
the  United  States  Go\«£_rnment  is  making  every 
effort  to  keep  the  libraries  open  for  use. 

The  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  which 
was  surrendered  to  the  United  States  authorities 
for  safekeeping,  is  being  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  Government.  It  continues  to  be 
treated  as  property  of  a  special  status.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  does  not  regard  the 
present  juncture  as  opportune  or  appropriate  for 
taking  action  regarding  its  disposition. 

Restitution  in  kind  or  the  replacement  of  cul- 
tural property  of  unique  character  was  given  con- 
sideration by  the  Allied  Control  Council  in  Ber- 
lin in  1946  and  early  in  1947.  A  quadripartite 
agreement  for  the  implementation  of  such  a  policy, 
however,  was  never  concluded.  American  policy 
in  the  1947  directive  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 


of  the  United  States  Forces  of  Occupation  (JCS 
1779,  July  11,  1947)  prohibited  replacement  of 
cultural  property  from  Germany's  cultural  herit- 
age.   Article  17  of  this  directive  reads : 

.  .  .  You  will  not  consent  to  any  extensive  program 
for  replacement  of  looted  or  displaced  property  which 
has  been  destroyed  or  cannot  be  located  whenever  such 
replacement  can  be  accomplished  only  at  the  expense 
of  .  .  .  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  German  people. 

A  special  resolution  opposing  the  use  of  works 
of  art  as  replacement  or  reparations  material  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  American  Commis- 
sion for  the  Protection  and  Salvage  of  Artistic  and 
Historic  Monuments  in  War  Areas  at  its  final 
meeting  on  June  20,  1946.  It  was  recommended 
that  "cultural  objects  belonging  to  any  country 
or  individual  should  not  be  considered  or  involved 
in  reparations  settlements  growing  out  of  World 
War  II." 

With  regard  to  the  general  obligations  under 
international  law,  a  recognition  of  the  inviolability 
of  cultural  property  as  contained  in  Article  56  of 
the  annex  of  the  Hague  convention  (TV)  of  1907 
is  regarded  as  obligatory  upon  this  and  other 
signatory  governments.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  France  have  ratified  the  Hague  convention 
(IV)  of  1907  and  the  U.S.S.R.  recognized  the 
Czarist  signature  to  this  convention  on  November 
25,  1941. 

The  United  States  Government  has  an  addi- 
tional international  commitment  under  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  other 
American  republics,  entitled  "Protection  of  Artis- 
tic and  Scientific  Institutions  and  Historic  Monu- 
ments," signed  at  Washington  on  April  15,  1935, 
and  ratified  on  the  advice  of  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  President  on  July  10,  1935.  This 
treaty  was  concluded  to  the  end  that  "the  treasures 
of  culture  be  respected  and  protected  in  time  of 
war  and  in  peace".     Article  II  reads : 

The  neutrality  of,  and  protection  and  respect  due  to, 
the  monuments  and  institutions,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  shall  be  recognized  in  the  entire  expanse 
of  territories  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the 
signatory  and  acceding  States,  without  discrimination  as 
to  the  State  allegiance  of  said  monuments  and  institu- 
tions. The  respective  Governments  agree  to  adopt  the 
measures  of  internal  legislation  necessary  to  insure  said 
protection  and  respect. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
one  of  respect  for  artistic  and  historic  property  of 
all  nations.  It  has  been  consistently  upheld  in  all 
United  States  Government  directives,  military 
government  laws  and  regulations  of  World  War 
II  and  fully  demonstrated  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
accomplishments  in  the  United  States  zone  of  Ger- 
many where  more  than  700,000  works  of  art  and 
over  4,000,000  books  have  already  been  recovered 
and  returned  to  despoiled  nations.  It  is  the  desire 
and  intent  of  this  Government  that,  when  the  final 
settlement  is  reached,  all  cultural  property  dis- 
located by  the  war  will  be  restored  to  the  rightful 
owners. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


The  San  Francisco  Conference  on  Proposed  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 


BY  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 
CONSULTANT  TO  THE  SECRETARY « 

Last  Monday  was  the  clay  which  ended  11 
months  of  negotiation  regarding  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty.  A  final  text  has  been  circulated 
by  the  British  and  ourselves  to  over  40  Allied 
countries,  and  they  have  been  invited  to  attend 
a  signing  conference  to  be  opened  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  September  4  by  the  President. 

Russia  Accepts 

The  Soviet  Union  has  now  told  us  that  they  ex- 
pect to  send  a  delegation  to  San  Francisco.  We 
are  not  yet  clear  as  to  what  this  means.  We  hope 
that  it  does  not  mean  that  the  Russians  are  sending 
a  wrecking  crew  to  try  to  demolish  a  structure  of 
Japanese  peace  which  has  been  built  carefully  and 
soundly  until  now  it  is  complete  save  for  the  for- 
mal dedication. 

If  such  tactics  should  be  tried  we  are  confident 
that  they  would  fail.  Responsible  nations  will  not 
be  parties  to  attempting  now  to  demolish  what 
already  is,  on  the  theory  that  some  more  pleasing 
structure  could  quickly  be  made  to  take  its  place. 
The  fact  is  that  there  must  be  peace  now  on  the 
terms  which  have  been  negotiated;  otherwise 
Japan  would  share  the  unhappy  fate  of  Germany 
and  Austria  where  Russia,  because  it  is  an  occupy- 
ing power,  has  been  able  to  impose  treaty  pro- 
cedures of  futility. 

The  invitation  to  the  San  Francisco  conference 
is  an  invitation  to  conclude  peace  "on  the  terms" 
of  the  present  text.  We  and  others  intend  to  stand 
by  that  invitation. 

The  Treaty  Origins 

The  present  final  text  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  is  the  product  of  a  unique  cooperative  ef- 
fort. It  began  last  September  when  the  Allies 
Srincipally  concerned  were  attending  the  United 
"ations  General  Assembly  in  New  York.  After 
the  United  Nations  delegates  returned  home,  there 

1  Excerpts  from  a  statement  made  over  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  Aug.  15  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 
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were  conferences  of  diplomats  at  the  capitals.  A 
United  States  presidential  mission  visited  ten  of 
these  capitals,  including  London  and  Paris  and 
the  capitals  of  six  Pacific  and  Asian  countries. 
The  Commonwealth  had  three  conferences  which 
brought  together  Australia,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
England,  India,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  and 
South  Africa. 

The  first  round  of  discussions  related  to  the  basic 
principles  to  be  applied.  Then,  in  January  the 
United  States  undertook  to  make  the  first  draft 
of  a  text  which  would  translate  the  agreed  prin- 
ciples into  treaty  words.  We  took  that  initiative 
because  all  of  the  Allied  Powers  had  joined  in  giv- 
ing us  a  special  duty  to  direct  the  occupation 
which  was  to  prepare  Japan  for  the  peace. 

The  draft  we  prepared  was  circulated  lasl 
March.  The  United  Kingdom  shortly  afterwards 
produced  a  text  of  its  own,  in  the  light  of  th( 
Commonwealth  conferences. 

Our  March  draft  was  subjected  to  intensiv* 
study  by  about  20  countries.  These  included  no 
only  the  Western  members  of  the  Far  Easteri 
Commission — France,  the  Netherlands,  Aus 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  the  Unitec 
Kingdom,  but  particularly  Burma,  Ceylon,  China 
India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines 
The  draft  was  largely  revised  by  their  suggestions 
Then,  last  June,  the  United  States  and  the  Unitec 
Kingdom  jointly  drafted  a  text  to  reflect  still  mon 
fully  the  different  views  that  had  been  developed 
This  text  was  circulated  to  Allied  Powers  and  wa 
kept  open  for  further  changes  until  last  Monday 
During  this  July- August  period,  no  less  than  31 
additional  changes  were  made,  each  of  some  sig 
nificance  to  some  nation. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Soviet  Union  tool 
an  active,  though  noncooperative,  part.  I  ha( 
several  conferences  with  Yakov  Malik  and  ou: 
Governments  have  exchanged  10  memoranda  an< 
drafts.     .     .     . 

An  Eleven  Months'  Conference 

I  emphasize  these  negotiating  processes  becaus 
Communist  propaganda  in  many  countries  is  vili 
f ying  the  treaty  as  arbitrary  dictation  on  the  par 
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of  two  great  powei-s.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  fact.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  per- 
sistently trying  to  get  the  treaty-making  into  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  where  four  nations 
alone  would  draft  the  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  having  a  right  of  veto.  Communist  prop- 
aganda has  been  conducting  a  war  of  nerves 
against  the  peace,  even  suggesting  that  it  may  be 
countered  by  their  violence.  While  this  has  been 
going  on  from  the  Soviet  side,  the  other  Allied 
Powers  have  been  conducting  what,  in  effect,  is 
an  eleven  months'  peace  conference  participated  in 
by  so  many  nations  as  to  make  this  treaty  the 
most  broadly  based  peace  treaty  in  all  history. 

Because  we  have  been  conferring  quietly  and 
courteously,  as  befits  free  men  who  respect  each 
other,  Communists  pretend  that  we  have  not  been 
conferring  at  all.  It  seems  that,  to  them,  no  con- 
ference rates  as  such  unless  violent  insults  are  pub- 
licly hurled. 

Those  who  suggest  that  the  United  States  and 
[Jnited  Kingdom  have  dictated  the  final  text  may 
be  challenged  to  compare  that  text  with  the  earlier 
texts.  Our  March  text  had  22  articles.  Every  one 
of  these  articles  has  been  substantially  rewritten 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  others.  The  22  articles  have 
grown  into  27  articles  and  two  accompanying  dec- 
larations. 

The  United  States,  which  for  6  years  has  been 
and  is  the  occupying  power,  could  practically  do 
much  as  it  wanted.  But  we  have  not  used  our 
power  in  that  way.  The  final  treaty  is  not  the 
treaty  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the  treaty 
of  any  single  nation.  No  nation  is  100  percent 
satisfied  and  that  applies  to  the  United  States  and 
[Jnited  Kingdom  which  sponsor  the  present  text. 
But  such  dissatisfactions  as  exist  are  inherent  in 
the  situation.  There  cannot  be  squeezed  out  of 
it  the  total  of  all  Allied  wants,  and  irreconcilable 
wants  must  be  compromised.  Those  realities  can- 
not be  made  to  vanish  by  any  procedural  sleight  of 
hand. 


Reparations 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  peace  treaties,  the 
most  difficult  problem  has  been  that  of  reparations. 
Japan's  aggression  caused  tremendous  costs,  losses, 
and  suffering.  If  the  treaty  validated  all  of  the 
just  claims  against  Japan,  Japan  would  be  sub- 
merged by  liabilities  of  more  than  100  billion 
iollars.  Under  that  weight,  Japan  would  sink 
into  hopeless  misery ;  its  people  would  become  an 
idiSj  prey  to  exploitation,  and  totalitarian  dema- 
gogues would  no  doubt  promise  relief  through  re- 
newed aggression  with  the  help  of  those  nearby 
svho  are  already  aggressive.  Also,  under  these 
conditions,  the  effort  of  various  creditor  nations 
to  get  the  largest  possible  percentage  of  an  illusory 
pot  of  gold  would  spread  dissention  and  bitterness 
as  between  Allies  in  the  Pacific  and  Southeast 
Asia.    Any  peace  treaty  which  sets  loose  these  evil 


forces  would  squander  the  opportunity  which 
many  died  to  give  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  realized  that  the  treaty 
could  not  ignore  the  principle  of  reparation  for 
damage  and  suffering  caused  by  Japan  during  the 
war.  But  Japan  cannot  pay  in  dollars  or  other 
foreign  money.  Since  the  surrender  she  has  been 
2  billion  dollars  short  of  the  money  required  to 
pay  for  the  food  and  raw  materials  she  had  to 
import  for  survival  on  a  minimum  basis.  The 
United  States  has  made  good  that  2  billion  dollars 
as  an  occupation  responsibility.     .     .     . 

Japan  does  have,  however,  certain  assets  which 
could  be  put  to  work  to  help  those  who  suffered 
from  her  wartime  acts.  Japan  has  an  industrially 
trained  population  and  industrial  equipment,  both 
of  which  are  partly  unemployed.  If  the  devas- 
tated countries  want  to  send  into  Japan  the  raw 
materials  which  many  of  them  have  in  abundance, 
the  Japanese  could  process  them  and  by  these  serv- 
ices, freely  given,  provide  appreciable  reparations. 
The  arrangements  could  cover  not  merely  con- 
sumers goods  but  machinery  and  capital  goods 
which  would  enable  underdeveloped  countries  to 
speed  up  developing  their  own  industry,  so  as 
hereafter  to  be  less  dependent  on  outside  industrial 
power. 

This  process  would  not  throw  foreign  exchange 
burdens  upon  Japan,  or  other  economic  burdens  of 
a  kind  which  would  impair  her  credit  or  deny  her 
people  the  opportunity  to  raise  their  living 
standards. 

The  reparation  negotiations,  involving  particu- 
larly the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  Burma,  have 
produced  a  treaty  which  gives  moral  satisfaction 
to  the  position  of  the  invaded  peoples  and,  while 
its  terms  probably  will  not  produce  vast  economic 
benefits,  they  will  make  possible  some  substantial 
indemnification  from  Japan. 

The  Philippine  Negotiations 

The  negotiations  on  this  point,  particularly  with 
the  Philippines,  exhibit  the  total  falsity  of  the 
Communist-inspired  myth  that  the  United  States 
treats  the  Philippine  Nation  as  a  puppet  subservi- 
ent to  its  power.  When  this  young  Eepublic 
voiced  criticism  of  the  March  draft  of  the  peace 
treaty,  it  never  occurred  to  the  United  States  to 
invoke  pressures  to  stifle  that  criticism.  Nor 
would  that  have  succeeded  as  against  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  Philippine  people.  What 
we  did  was  to  pay  heed  to  their  criticism.  The 
result  is,  we  think,  a  better  treaty. 

The  Assurance  of  Peace 

In  the  ways  I  have  outlined  there  has  been  pa- 
tiently and  scrupulously  fashioned  a  pattern  of 
peace  for  Japan.     .     .     . 

Some  few  nations  may  denounce  the  result ;  some 
may  prefer  acquiescence  to  formal  signature ;  some 
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may  prefer  to  use  article  26  of  the  proposed  treaty 
which,  as  a  novel,  liberalizing  feature,  authorizes 
bilateral  treaties  similar  to  the  main  treaty.  But 
so  many  allies,  including  the  principal  contributors 
to  victory,  will  have  signed  the  treaty,  that  there 
will  be  no  doubt  in  any  quarter  as  to  either  the 
fact  of  peace  or  as  to  the  terms  of  peace. 

Also,  we  can  be  confident  that  future  generations 
will  judge  that  this  peace,  both  through  procedure 
and  through  substance,  represents  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  those  who  believe  in  processes  of  sovereign 
equality  and  in  the  rule  of  justice. 


SOVIET  DELEGATION  TO  ATTEND  CONFERENCE 

Soviet  Note  of  August  12,  1951 

[Printed  from  telegraphic  text] 

Following  is  an  unofficial  English  translation 
of  a  /Soviet  note  which  was  handed  to  Admiral 
Alan  G.  Kirk,  American  Ambassador  at  Moscow, 
on  August  12: 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  in  connection  with  the  note  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  of  20  July  1951,  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  invitation  to  the  Soviet  Government  to 
the  conference  on  the  conclusion  and  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty,  which  has  been  called  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
4  September  1951  in  San  Francisco,  upon  the  in- 
structions of  the  Soviet  Government,  has  the  honor 
to  communicate  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Government  will  send  its  delegation 
to  the  conference  in  San  Francisco,  to  take  place 
4  September  1951,  and  will  present  the  proposals 
of  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  question  of  the 
peace  treaty  with  Japan. 

The  composition  of  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  as  follows : 

A.  A.  Gromyko,  Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. ;  A.  S.  Panyushkin,  Am- 
bassador of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  G.  N.  Zarubin,  Ambassador  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  Great  Britain;  S.  A.  Golunsky,  mem- 
ber of  the  collegium  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

U.S.  Note  of  August  16,  1951 

[Released  to  the  press  August  16] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edges the  note  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  response  to 
the  United  States  invitation  of  July  20,  1951,1 
whereby  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  ad- 
vises that  it  will  send  a  delegation  to  the  San  Fran- 

1  Bulletin  of  July  30,  1951,  p.  186. 
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cisco  conference  to  be  convened  on  September  4, 
1951,  and  will  present  proposals  on  the  question  of 
the  peace  treaty  with  Japan. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  welcomes 
acceptance  of  its  invitation  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  order,  however,  that  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  subsequent  misunder- 
standing, the  United  States  recalls  that  the  in- 
vitation set  out  that  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  would 
"circulate  a  final  text  of  the  peace  treaty,"  which 
has  been  done,  and  the  invitation  was  "to  a  confer- 
ence for  conclusion  and  signature  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Japan  on  the  terms  of  that  text." 

The  San  Francisco  conference  is  not  a  confer- 
ence to  reopen  negotiations  on  the  terms  of  peace. 
The  terms  of  the  prospective  treaty  have  been  ar- 
rived at  by  intensive  multipartite  negotiations 
which,  in  effect,  have  constituted  an  11-month 
peace  conference  which  began  in  mid-September 
1950  and  the  final  conclusions  of  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  August  13,  1951,  text.2 

The  Soviet  Union  has  participated  in  this 
process  both  through  oral  exchanges  of  views  and 
through  the  exchange  between  our  Governments  of 
not  less  than  10  drafts  or  memoranda  relating  to 
the  terms  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty.  Thus  the 
Soviet  Union  has  had  an  equal  opportunity  with 
the  other  allies  to  shape  the  various  revisions  which 
have  now  resulted  in  the  final  August  13,  1951 
text. 

The  August  13  text  is  part  of  a  unique  coopera- 
tive effort.  The  treaty,  both  through  procedure 
and  through  substance,  represents  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  those  who  believe  in  processes  of  sovereign 
equality  and  the  rule  of  justice. 

The  United  States  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  explain  fully  at  San  Francisco  the  nature  of 
the  treaty,  and  every  nation  represented  will  have 
opportunity  for  exposition  and  statement.  In 
that  conference  we  welcome  the  participation  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

2  For  references  to  the  negotiations,  see  the  following : 
announcement  by  the  President,  Bulletin  of  Sept.  25, 

1950,  p.  513;  U.S.  memorandum  of  Nov.  24,  1950,  to  gov- 
ernments on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  4,  1950,  p.  881;  aide-memoire  from  U.S.S.R.  of  Nov. 
20,  1950,  Bulletin  of  Dec.  4,  1950,  p.  881;  U.S.  aide- 
memoire  to  U.S.S.R.  of  Dec.  27,  1950,  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  8,  1951,  p.  65;  Presidential  Mission  to  Japan,  Bul- 
letin of  Jan.  29,  1951,  p.  185;  U.S.S.R.  noncooperation 
on  treaty,  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1951,  p.  453 ;  formulation 
of  Japanese  peace  settlement  (exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween Dulles  and  MacArthur  of  Feb.  9  and  10,  1951), 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  26,  1951,  p.  485;  U.S.S.R.  remarks  of 
May  7,  1951,  on  draft  treaty,  Bulletin  of  May  28,  1951, 
p.  856;  U.S.  memorandum  to  U.S.S.R.  of  May  19,  1951, 
Bulletin  of  May  28,  1951,  p.  852;  text  of  draft  peace 
treaty  of  July  3,  1951,  (incorporating  revisions  of  July 
20,  1951)  and  Japanese  declarations,  Bulletin  of  July  23, 

1951,  p.  132;  U.S.S.R.  memorandum  of  June  10,  1951, 
Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  138;  U.S.  memorandum  to 
U.S.S.R.  of  July  9, 1951,  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  143; 
U.S.  invitation  of  July  20,  1951,  to  50  nations  to  attend 
conference  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Bulletin  of  July  30, 
1951,  p.  186. 
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TEXT  OF  PROPOSED  TREATY 

[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

Following  are  the  revised  (from,  the  July  20) 
texts  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan, 
two  declarations  by  the  Government  of  Japan, 
and  a  protocol.  The  texts  have  been  revised  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  the 
joint  sponsors  of  the  treaty  draft,  in  the  light  of 
comments  received  from  countries  at  ivar  with 
Japan  to  whom  the  July  3  and  July  20  texts  were 
submitted.1 

The  texts  attached  are  those  referred  to  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  invitation  of  July  20  to 
the  conference  preceding  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  as  the  final  texts  to  be 
circulated  on  August  13.  Copies  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  countries  invited  to  the  conference. 

Whereas  the  Allied  Powers  and  Japan  are  resolved  that 
henceforth  their  relations  shall  be  those  of  nations  which, 
as  sovereign  equals,  cooperate  in  friendly  association  to 
promote  their  common  welfare  and  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  and  are  therefore  desirous  of 
concluding  a  Treaty  of  Peace  which  will  settle  questions 
still  outstanding  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  between  them ; 

Whereas  Japan  for  its  part  declares  its  intention  to 
apply  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  all 
circumstances  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations ;  to  strive  to  realize  the  objectives 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights ;  to  seek  to 
create  within  Japan  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being 
as  defined  in  Articles  55  and  56  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  already  initiated  by  post-surrender 
Japanese  legislation ;  and  in  public  and  private  trade  and 
commerce  to  conform  to  internationally  accepted  fair 
practices ; 

Whereas  the  Allied  Powers  welcome  the  intentions  of 
Japan  set  out  in  the  foregoing  paragraph ; 

The  Allied  Powers  and  Japan  have  therefore  determined 
to  conclude  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  have  accord- 
ingly appointed  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  who, 
after  presentation  of  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following  provisions : 

Chapter  I 
PEACE 
Article  1 

(a)  The  state  of  war  between  Japan  and  each  of  the 
Allied  Powers  is  terminated  as  from  the  date  on  which 
the  present  Treaty  comes  into  force  between  Japan  and 
the  Allied  Power  concerned  as  provided  for  in  Article  23. 

(b)  The  Allied  Powers  recognize  the  full  sovereignty  of 
the  Japanese  people  over  Japan  and  its  territorial  waters. 

Chapter  II 
TERRITORY 

Article  2 

(a)  Japan,  recognizing  the  independence  of  Korea  re- 
nounces all  right,  title  and  claim  to  Korea,  including  the 
islands  of  Quelpart,  Port  Hamilton  and  Dagelet. 


1  For  the  text  of  the  July  3  draft  treaty  in  which  the 
editors  of  the  Bulletin  incorporated  revisions  announced 
in  Department  of  State  press  release  650  of  July  20,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  132. 


(b)  Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and  claim  to  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores. 

(c)  Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and  claim  to  the 
Kurile  Islands,  and  to  that  portion  of  Sakhalin  and  the 
islands  adjacent  to  it  over  which  Japan  acquired  sover- 
eignty as  a  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  of 
September  5,  1905. 

(d)  Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and  claim  in  con- 
nection with  the  League  of  Nations  Mandate  System,  and 
accepts  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
of  April  2,  1947,  extending  the  trusteeship  system  to  the 
Pacific  Islands  formerly  under  mandate  to  Japan. 

(e)  Japan  renounces  all  claim  to  any  right  or  title  to 
or  interest  in  connection  with  any  part  of  the  Antarctic 
area,  whether  deriving  from  the  activities  of  Japanese 
nationals  or  otherwise. 

(f)  Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and  claim  to  the 
Spratly  Islands  and  to  the  Paracel  Islands. 

Article  3 

Japan  will  concur  in  any  proposal  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  to  place  under  its  trusteeship  sys- 
tem, with  the  United  States  as  the  sole  administering 
authority,  Nansei  Shoto  south  of  29°  north  latitude  (in- 
cluding the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  the  Daito  Islands) ,  Nanpo 
Shoto  south  of  Sofu  Gan  (including  the  Bonin  Islands, 
Rosario  Island  and  the  Volcano  Islands)  and  Parece  Vela 
and  Marcus  Island.  Pending  the  making  of  such  a  pro- 
posal and  affirmative  action  thereon,  the  United  States 
will  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  and  any  powers  of 
administration,  legislation  and  jurisdiction  over  the  terri- 
tory and  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  including  their 
territorial  waters. 

Article  4 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
Article,  the  disposition  of  property  of  Japan  and  of  its 
nationals  in  the  areas  referred  to  in  Article  2,  and  their 
claims,  including  debts,  against  the  authorities  presently 
administering  such  areas  and  the  residents  (including 
juridical  persons)  thereof,  and  the  disposition  in  Japan 
of  property  of  such  authorities  and  residents,  and  of 
claims,  including  debts,  of  such  authorities  and  residents 
against  Japan  and  its  nationals,  shall  be  the  subject  of 
special  arrangements  between  Japan  and  such  authori- 
ties. The  property  of  any  of  the  Allied  Powers  or  its 
nationals  in  the  areas  referred  to  in  Article  2  shall, 
insofar  as  this  has  not  already  been  done,  be  returned 
by  the  administering  authority  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  now  exists.  (The  term  nationals  whenever  used  in 
the  present  Treaty  includes  juridical  persons.) 

(b)  Japan  recognizes  the  validity  of  dispositions  of 
property  of  Japan  and  Japanese  nationals  made  by  or 
pursuant  to  directives  of  the  United  States  Military  Gov- 
ernment in  any  of  the  areas  referred  to  in  Articles  2 
and  3. 

(c)  Japanese  owned  submarine  cables  connecting  Ja- 
pan with  territory  removed  from  Japanese  control  pur- 
suant to  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  equally  divided, 
Japan  retaining  the  Japanese  terminal  and  adjoining 
half  of  the  cable,  and  the  detached  territory  the  remainder 
of  the  cable  and  connecting  terminal  facilities. 

Chapter  III 

SECURITY 

Article  5 

(a)  Japan  accepts  the  obligations  set  forth  in  Article  2 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  particular 
the  obligations 

(i)  to  settle  its  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and 
security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered  ; 

(ii)  to  refrain  in  its  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity 
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or  political  independence  of  any  State  or  in  any  other 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations ; 

(iii)  to  give  the  United  Nations  every  assistance 
in  any  action  it  takes  in  accordance  with  the  Charter 
and  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any  State  against 
which  the  United  Nations  may  take  preventive  or  enforce- 
ment action. 

(b)  The  Allied  Powers  confirm  that  they  will  be  guided 
by  the  principles  of  Article  2  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  in  their  relations  with  Japan. 

(c)  The  Allied  Powers  for  their  part  recognize  that 
Japan  as  a  sovereign  nation  possesses  the  inherent  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  referred  to  in 
Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  that 
Japan  may  voluntarily  enter  into  collective  security 
arrangements. 

Article  6 

(a)  All  occupation  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  Japan  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  in  any  case 
not  later  than  90  days  thereafter.  Nothing  in  this  provi- 
sion shall,  however,  prevent  the  stationing  or  retention 
of  foreign  armed  forces  in  Japanese  territory  under  or  in 
consequence  of  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements 
which  have  been  or  may  be  made  between  one  or  more 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Japan  on 
the  other. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  Article  9  of  the  Potsdam  Procla- 
mation of  July  26,  1945,  dealing  with  the  return  of  Jap- 
anese military  forces  to  their  homes,  to  the  extent  not 
already  completed,  will  be  carried  out. 

(c)  All  Japanese  property  for  which  compensation  has 
not  already  been  paid,  which  was  supplied  for  the  use 
of  the  occupation  forces  and  which  remains  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  forces  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Japanese  Government  within  the  same  90  days  unless 
other  arrangements  are  made  by  mutual  agreement. 

Chapter  IV 

POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CLAUSES 

Article  7 

(a)  Each  of  the  Allied  Powers,  within  one  year  after 
the  present  Treaty  has  come  into  force  between  it  and 
Japan,  will  notify  Japan  which  of  its  prewar  bilateral 
treaties  or  conventions  with  Japan  it  wishes  to  continue 
in  force  or  revive,  and  any  treaties  or  conventions  so 
notified  shall  continue  in  force  or  be  revived  subject  only 
to  such  amendments  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  con- 
formity with  the  present  Treaty.  The  treaties  and  con- 
ventions so  notified  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
continued  in  force  or  revived  three  months  after  the 
date  of  notification  and  shall  be  registered  with  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  United  Nations.  All  such  treaties  and 
conventions  as  to  which  Japan  is  not  so  notified  shall  be 
regarded  as  abrogated. 

(b)  Any  notification  made  under  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  Article  may  except  from  the  operation  or  revival 
of  a  treaty  or  convention  any  territory  for  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  which  the  notifying  Power  is  respon- 
sible, until  three  months  after  the  date  on  which  notice 
is  given  to  Japan  that  such  exception  shall  cease  to  apply. 

Article  8 

(a)  Japan  will  recognize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties 
now  or  hereafter  concluded  by  the  Allied  Powers  for  ter- 
minating the  state  of  war  initiated  on  September  1,  1939, 
as  well  as  any  other  arrangements  by  the  Allied  Powers 
for  or  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  peace.  Japan 
also  accepts  the  arrangements  made  for  terminating  the 
former  League  of  Nations  and  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice. 
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(b)  Japan  renounces  all  such  rights  and  interests  as 
it  may  derive  from  being  a  signatory  power  of  the  Con- 
ventions of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  of  September  10,  1919, 
and  the  Straits  Agreement  of  Montreux  of  July  20,  1936, 
and  from  Article  16  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey 
signed  at  Lausanne  on  July  24, 1923. 

(c)  Japan  renounces  all  rights,  title  and  interests  ac- 
quired under,  and  is  discharged  from  all  obligations  re- 
sulting from,  the  Agreement  between  Germany  and  the 
Creditor  Powers  of  January  20,  1930,  and  its  Annexes, 
including  the  Trust  Agreement,  dated  May  17,  1930 ;  the 
Convention  of  January  20,  1930,  respecting  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements ;  and  the  Statutes  of  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements.  Japan  will  notify  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris  within  six  months 
of  the  first  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  its 
renunciation  of  the  rights,  title  and  interests  referred 
to  in  this  paragraph. 

Article  9 

Japan  will  enter  promptly  into  negotiations  with  the 
Allied  Powers  so  desiring  for  the  conclusion  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  agreements  providing  for  the  regulation 
or  limitation  of  fishing  and  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  fisheries  on  the  high  seas. 

Article  10 

Japan  renounces  all  special  rights  and  interests  in 
China,  including  all  benefits  and  privileges  resulting  from 
the  provisions  of  the  final  Protocol  signed  at  Peking  on 
September  7,  1901,  and  all  annexes,  notes  and  documents 
supplementary  thereto,  and  agrees  to  the  abrogation  in 
respect  to  Japan  of  the  said  protocol,  annexes,  notes  and 
documents. 

Article  11 

Japan  accepts  the  judgments  of  the  International  Mil- 
itary Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  and  of  other  Allied  War 
Crimes  Courts  both  within  and  outside  Japan,  and  will 
carry  out  the  sentences  imposed  thereby  upon  Japanese 
nationals  imprisoned  in  Japan.  The  power  to  grant 
clemency,  to  reduce  sentences  and  to  parole  with  respect 
to  such  prisoners  may  not  be  exercised  except  on  the 
decision  of  the  Government  or  Governments  which  im- 
posed the  sentence  in  each  instance,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Japan.  In  the  case  of  persons  sentenced 
by  the  International  Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East, 
such  power  may  not  be  exercised  except  on  the  decision 
of  a  majority  of  the  Governments  represented  on  the 
Tribunal,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Japan. 

Article  12 

(a)  Japan  declares  its  readiness  promptly  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  with  each  of  the 
Allied  Powers  of  treaties  or  agreements  to  place  their 
trading,  maritime  and  other  commercial  relations  on  a 
stable  and  friendly  basis. 

(b)  Pending  the  conclusion  of  the  relevant  treaty  or 
agreement,  Japan  will,  during  a  period  of  four  years  from 
the  first  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty 

(1)   accord    to    each    of    the    Allied    Powers,     its 
nationals,  products  and  vessels 

(i)  most-favored-nation  treatment  with  respect  to 
customs  duties,  charges,  restrictions  and  other 
regulations  on  or  in  connection  with  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  goods  ; 

(ii)  national  treatment  with  respect  to  shipping, 
navigation  and  imported  goods,  and  with  re- 
spect to  natural  and  juridical  persons  and 
their  interests — such  treatment  to  include  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  levying  and  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  access  to  the  courts,  the  making 
and  performance  of  contracts,  rights  to  prop- 
erty (tangible  and  intangible),  participation  in 
juridical  entities  constituted  under  Japanese 
law,  and  generally  the  conduct  of  all  kinds  of 
business  and  professional  activities ; 
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(2)  ensure  that  external  purchases  and  sales  of 
Japanese  state  trading  enterprises  shall  be  based 
solely  on  commercial  considerations. 

(c)  In  respect  to  any  matter,  however,  Japan  shall  be 
bliged  to  accord  to  an  Allied  Power  national  treatment, 
t  most-favored-nation  treatment,  only  to  the  extent  that 
he  Allied  Power  concerned  accords  Japan  national 
reatment  or  most-favored-nation  treatment,  as  the  case 
aay  be,  in  respect  of  the  same  matter.  The  reciprocity 
nvisaged  in  the  foregoing  sentence  shall  be  determined, 
a  the  case  of  products,  vessels  and  juridical  entities  of, 
ind  persons  domiciled  in,  any  non-metropolitan  territory 
if  an  Allied  Power,  and  in  the  case  of  juridical  entities 
if,  and  persons  domiciled  in,  any  state  or  province  of  an 
Ulied  Power  having  a  federal  government,  by  reference 
o  the  treatment  accorded  to  Japan  in  such  territory, 
tate  or  province. 

(d)  In  the  application  of  this  Article,  a  discriminatory 
neasure  shall  not  be  considered  to  derogate  from  the 
;rant  of  national  or  most-favored-nation  treatment,  as 
he  case  may  be,  if  such  measure  is  based  on  an  excep- 
ion  customarily  provided  for  in  the  commercial  treaties 
if  the  party  applying  it,  or  on  the  need  to  safeguard  that 
tarty's  external  financial  position  or  balance  of  payments 
except  in  respect  to  shipping  and  navigation),  or  on  the 
leed  to  maintain  its  essential  security  interests,  and 
>rovided  such  measure  is  proportionate  to  the  circum- 
itances  and  not  applied  in  an  arbitrary  or  unreasonable 
oanner. 

(e)  Japan's  obligations  under  this  Article  shall  not  be 
iffected  by  the  exercise  of  any  Allied  rights  under  Article 
.4  of  the  present  Treaty ;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  be  understood  as  limiting  the  undertakings  as- 
mmed  by  Japan  by  virtue  of  Article  15  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  IS 

(a)  Japan  will  enter  into  negotiations  with  any  of  the 
Ulied  Powers,  promptly  upon  the  request  of  such  Power 
>r  Powers,  for  the  conclusion  of  bilateral  or  multilateral 
igreements  relating  to  international  civil  air  transport. 

(b)  Pending  the  conclusion  of  such  agreement  or  agree- 
nents,  Japan  will,  during  a  period  of  four  years  from  the 
Irst  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  extend  to 
such  Power  treatment  not  less  favorable  with  respect  to 
lir-traffic  rights  and  privileges  than  those  exercised  by 
tny  such  Powers  at  the  date  of  such  coming  into  force, 
tnd  will  accord  complete  equality  of  opportunity  in  re- 
spect to  the  operation  and  development  of  air  services. 

(c)  Pending  its  becoming  a  party  to  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  in  accordance  with  Article 
)3  thereof,  Japan  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  that 
Convention  applicable  to  the  international  navigation  of 
lircraft,  and  will  give  effect  to  the  standards,  practices 
ind  procedures  adopted  as  annexes  to  the  Convention  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 

Chapter  V 

CLAIMS  AND  PROPERTY 

Article  lJf 

(a)  It  is  recognized  that  Japan  should  pay  reparations 
to  the  Allied  Powers  for  the  damage  and  suffering  caused 
by  it  during  the  war.  Nevertheless  it  is  also  recognized 
that  the  resources  of  Japan  are  not  presently  sufficient, 
if  it  is  to  maintain  a  viable  economy,  to  make  complete 
reparation  for  all  such  damage  and  suffering  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  its  other  obligations. 

Therefore, 

1.  Japan  will  promptly  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Allied  Powers  so  desiring,  whose  present  territories  were 
occupied  by  Japanese  forces  and  damaged  by  Japan,  with 
a  view  to  assisting  to  compensate  those  countries  for  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  damage  done,  by  making  available 
the  services  of  the  Japanese  people  in  production,  salvag- 
ing and  other  work  for  the  Allied  Powers  in  question. 


Such  arrangements  shall  avoid  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional liabilities  on  other  Allied  Powers,  and,  where  the 
manufacturing  of  raw  materials  is  called  for,  they  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  question,  so  as  not 
to  throw  any  foreign  exchange  burden  upon  Japan. 

2.  (I)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub-paragraph  (II) 
below,  each  of  the  Allied  Powers  shall  have  the  right  to 
seize,  retain,  liquidate  or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  prop- 
erty, rights  and  interests  of 

(a)  Japan  and  Japanese  nationals, 

(b)  persons    acting    for    or    on    behalf    of    Japan    or 
Japanese  nationals,  and 

(c)  entities  owned  or  controlled  by  Japan  or  Japanese 
nationals, 

which  on  the  first  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty 
were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  property,  rights 
and  interests  specified  in  this  sub-paragraph  shall  include 
those  now  blocked,  vested  or  in  the  possession  or  under 
the  control  of  enemy  property  authorities  of  Allied  Powers, 
which  belonged  to,  or  were  held  or  managed  on  behalf 
of,  any  of  the  persons  or  entities  mentioned  in  (a),  (b) 
or  (c)  above  at  the  time  such  assets  came  under  the 
controls  of  such  authorities. 

(II)  The  following  shall  be  excepted  from  the  right 
specified  in  sub-paragraph    (I)    above: 

(i)  property  of  Japanese  natural  persons  who  during 
the  war  resided  with  the  permission  of  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  in  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  other  than  territory  occupied  by 
Japan,  except  property  subjected  to  restrictions 
during  the  war  and  not  released  from  such  re- 
strictions as  of  the  date  of  the  first  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty ; 

(ii)  all  real  property,  furniture  and  fixtures  owned 
by  the  Government  of  Japan  and  used  for  diplo- 
matic or  consular  purposes,  and  all  personal  fur- 
niture and  furnishings  and  other  private  property 
not  of  an  investment  nature  which  was  normally 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  functions,  owned  by  Japanese  diplomatic 
and  consular  personnel; 

(iii)  property  belonging  to  religious  bodies  or  private 
charitable  institutions  and  used  exclusively  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes  ; 

(iv)  property,  rights  and  interests  which  have  come 
within  its  jurisdiction  in  consequence  of  the 
resumption  of  trade  and  financial  relations  subse- 
quent to  September  2,  1945,  between  the  country 
concerned  and  Japan,  except  such  as  have  resulted 
from  transactions  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
Allied  Power  concerned ; 

(v)  obligations  of  Japan  or  Japanese  nationals,  any 
right,  title  or  interest  in  tangible  property  located 
in  Japan,  interests  in  enterprises  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Japan,  or  any  paper  evidence  thereof ; 
provided  that  this  exception  shall  only  apply  to 
obligations  of  Japan  and  its  nationals  expressed  in 
Japanese  currency. 

(III)  Property  referred  to  in  exceptions  (i)  through 
(v)  above  shall  be  returned  subject  to  reasonable  ex- 
penses for  its  preservation  and  administration.  If  any 
such  property  has  been  liquidated  the  proceeds  shall  be 
returned  instead. 

(IV)  The  right  to  seize,  retain,  liquidate  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  property  as  provided  in  sub-paragraph  (I) 
above  shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  Allied  Power  concerned,  and  the  owner  shall  have 
only  such  rights  as  may  be  given  him  by  those  laws. 

(V)  The  Allied  Powers  agree  to  deal  with  Japanese 
trademarks  and  literary  and  artistic  property  rights  on 
a  basis  as  favorable  to  Japan  as  circumstances  ruling  in 
each  country  will  permit. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  present  Treaty, 
the  Allied  Powers  waive  all  reparations  claims  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  other  claims  of  the  Allied  Powers  and 
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their  nationals  airising  out  of  any  actions  taken  by  Japan 
and  its  nationals  in  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  claims  of  the  Allied  Powers  for  direct  mili- 
tary costs  of  occupation. 

Article  15 

(a)  Upon  application  made  within  nine  months  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  between  Japan 
and  the  Allied  Power  concerned,  Japan  will,  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  such  application,  return  the  prop- 
erty tangible  and  intangible,  and  all  rights  or  interests 
of  any  kind  in  Japan  of  each  Allied  Power  and  its  na- 
tionals which  was  within  Japan  at  any  time  between 
December  T ',1941,  and  September  2,  1945,  unless  the 
55?  has  freely'  disposed  thereof  without  duress or 
fmnd  Such  property  shall  be  returned  free  of  all  en- 
cumiances  and  charges  to  which  it  may  have  become 
subSt  because  of  the  war,  and  without  any  charges  for 
Us  return  Property  whose  return  is  not  applied  for  by 
or  ofSalf  ofPtheyowner  or  by  his  Goveromeij  Jjthm 
the  prescribed  period  may  be  disposed  of  by  the_  Japanese 
Government  as  it  may  determine  In  cases  where  such 
property  was  within  Japan  on  December  7  1941,  and 
Sot  'be  returned  or  has  suffered  injury  or  damage  as  a 
resin  of  the  war,  compensation  will  be  made  on  terms 
not  ess  favorable  than  the  terms  provided  in  the  draft 
Allied  Powers  Property  Compensation  Law  approved  by 
the  Japanese  Cabinet  on  July  13,  1^51.  . 

(b)  With    respect    to    industrial    property    rights   im- 

iq-,0  and  No  9  effective  February  1,  1950,  all  as  now 
ainended  provided  such  nationals  have  app Jtod for  such 
benefits  within  the  time  limits  prescribed  therein. 

(own  Japan  acknowledges  that  the  literary  and 
artfitic  property  rights  which  existed  in  Japan  on  Decem- 
ber 6 lSIl  in  respect  to  the  published  and  unpublished 
works  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  their  nationals  have 
rjont  nuerl  in  force  since  that  date,  and  recognizes  those 
SS  have  arisen,  or  but  for  the  war  would  have 
arisen  in  Japan  since  that  date,  by  the  operation  of  any 
conventions  and  agreements  to  which  Japan  was  a  party 
mi  that date  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  such  conven- 
tion or  agreements  were  abrogated  or  suspended  upon 
or  since  the  outbreak  of  war  by  the  domestic  law  of 
Japan  or  of  the  Allied  Power  concerned. 

ii)  Without  the  need  for  application  by  the  propnetoi 
of  the  right  and  without  the  payment  of  any  fee  or  com- 
pliance with  any  other  formality,  the  period  from  Decem- 
ber 7  1941,  until  the  coming  into  force  of  the  piesent 
Treaty  between  Japan  and  the  Allied  Power  concerned 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  running  of  the  normal  term 
of  such  rights;  and  such  period,  within  an  additional 
period  of  six  nionths,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  time 
within  which  a  literary  work  must  be  translated  into 
Japanese  in  order  to  obtain  translating  rights  in  Japan. 

Article  16 
As  an  expression  of  its  desire  to  indemnify  those  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers  who  suf- 
fered undue  hardships  while  prisoners  of  war  of  Japan, 
Japan  will  transfer  its  assets  and  those  of  its  nationals 
in  countries  which  were  neutral  during  the  war,  or  which 
were  at  war  with  any  of  the  Allied  Powers  or,  at  its 
option,  the  equivalent  of  such  assets,  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  which  shall  liquidate  such 
assets  and  distribute  the  resultant  fund  to  appropriate 
national  agencies,  for  the  benefit  of  former  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families  on  such  basis  as  it  may  determine 
to  be  equitable.  The  categories  of  assets  described  in 
Article  14  (a)  2  (II)  (ii)  through  (v)  of  the  present 
Treaty  shall  be  excepted  from  transfer,  as  well  as  assets 
of  Japanese  natural  persons  not  residents  of  Japan  on 
the  first  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty.     It  is  equally 
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understood  that  the  transfer  provision  of  this  Article  has 
no  application  to  the  19,770  shares  in  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements  presently  owned  by  Japanese 
financial  institutions. 

Article  17 

(a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  of  the  Allied  Powers,  the 
Japanese  Government  shall  review  and  revise  in  con- 
formity with  international  law  any  decision  or  order  of 
the  Japanese  Prize  Courts  in  cases  involving  ownership 
rights  of  nationals  of  that  Allied  Power  and  shall  supply 
copies  of  all  documents  comprising  the  records  of  these 
cases,  including  the  decisions  taken  and  orders  issued. 
In  any  case  in  which  such  review  or  revision  shows  that 
restoration  is  due,  the  provisions  of  Article  15  shall  apply 
to  the  property  concerned. 

(b)  The  Japanese  Government  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  enable  nationals  of  any  of  the  Allied 
Powers  at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  between  Japan  and  the 
Allied  Power  concerned  to  submit  to  the  appropriate  Jap- 
anese authorities  for  review  any  judgment  given  by  a 
Japanese  court  between  December  7,  1941,  and  such 
coming  into  force,  in  any  proceedings  in  which  any  such 
national  was  unable  to  make  adequate  presentation  of 
his  case  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant.  The  Japanese 
Government  shall  provide  that,  where  the  national  has 
suffered  injury  by  reason  of  any  such  judgment,  he  shall 
be  restored  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  before  the 
judgment  was  given  or  shall  be  afforded  such  relief  as 
may  be  just  and  equitable  in  the  circumstances. 

Article  18 

(a)  It  is  recognized  that  the  intervention  of  the  state 
of  war  has  not  affected  the  obligation  to  pay  pecuniary 
debts  arising  out  of  obligations  and  contracts  (including 
those  in  respect  of  bonds)  which  existed  and  rights  which 
were  acquired  before  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  and 
which  are  due  by  the  Government  or  nationals  of  Japan 
to  the  Government  or  nationals  of  one  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
or  are  due  by  the  Government  or  nationals  of  one  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  the  Government  or  nationals  of  Japan. 
The  intervention  of  a  state  of  war  shall  equally  not  be 
regarded  as  affecting  the  obligation  to  consider  on  their 
merits  claims  for  loss  or  damage  to  property  or  for  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  which  arose  before  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war,  and  which  may  be  presented  or  re- 
presented by  the  Government  of  one  of  the  Allied  Powers 
to  the  Government  of  Japan,  or  by  the  Government  of 
Japan  to  any  of  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  conferred  by  Article  14. 

(b)  Japan  affirms  its  liability  for  the  prewar  external 
debt  of  the  Japanese  State  and  for  debts  of  corporate 
bodies  subsequently  declared  to  be  liabilities  of  the  Jap- 
anese State,  and  expresses  its  intention  to  enter  into 
negotiations  at  an  early  date  with  its  creditors  with 
respect  to  the  resumption  of  payments  on  those  debts: 
to  encourage  negotiations  in  respect  to  other  prewar 
claims  and  obligations ;  and  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
sums  accordingly. 

Article  19 

(a)  Japan  waives  all  claims  of  Japan  and  its  nationals 
against  the  Allied  Powers  and  their  nationals  arising  out 
of  the  war  or  out  of  actions  taken  because  of  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war,  and  waives  all  claims  arising  from  the 
presence,  operations  or  actions  of  forces  or  authorities  of 
any  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  Japanese  territory  prior  to 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

(b)  The  foregoing  waiver  includes  any  claims  arising 
out  of  actions  taken  by  any  of  the  Allied  Powers  with 
respect  to  Japanese  ships  between  September  1,  1939,  and 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  as  well  as 
any  claims  and  debts  arising  in  respect  to  Japanese 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allied   Powers,    but   does   not    include   Japanese   claims 
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specifically  recognized  in  the  laws  of  any  Allied  Power 
enacted  since  September  2,  1945. 

(c)  Subject  to  reciprocal  renunciation,  the  Japanese 
Government  also  renounces  all  claims  (including  debts) 
against  Germany  and  German  nationals  on  behalf  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  Japanese  nationals,  including 
intergovernmental  claims  and  claims  for  loss  or  damage 
sustained  during  the  war,  but  excepting  (a)  claims  in 
respect  of  contracts  entered  into  and  rights  acquired  be- 
fore September  1,  1939,  and  (b)  claims  arising  out  of 
trade  and  financial  relations  between  Japan  and  Germany 
after  September  2,  1945.  Such  renunciation  shall  not 
prejudice  actions  taken  in  accordance  with  Articles  16 
and  20  of  the  present  Treaty. 

(d)  Japan  recognizes  the  validity  of  all  acts  and  omis- 
sions done  during  the  period  of  occupation  under  or  in 
consequence  of  directives  of  the  occupation  authorities 
or  authorized  by  Japanese  law  at  that  time,  and  will  take 
no  action  subjecting  Allied  nationals  to  civil  or  criminal 
liability  arising  out  of  such  acts  or  omissions. 

Article  20 

Japan  will  take  all  necessary  measures  to  ensure  such 
disposition  of  German  assets  in  Japan  as  has  been  or  may 
be  determined  by  those  powers  entitled  under  the  Protocol 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1945  to 
dispose  of  those  assets,  and  pending  the  final  disposition 
of  such  assets  will  be  responsible  for  the  conservation 
and  administration  thereof. 

Article  21 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  25  of  the 
present  Treaty,  China  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
Articles  10  and  14  (a)  2;  and  Korea  to  the  benefits  of 
Articles  2,  4,  9  and  12  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Chapter  VI 
SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

Article  22 

If  in  the  opinion  of  any  Party  to  the  present  Treaty 
:here  has  arisen  a  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation 
Dr  execution  of  the  Treaty,  which  is  not  settled  by  ref- 
erence to  a  special  claims  tribunal  or  by  other  agreed 
iieans,  the  dispute  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  party 
:hereto,  be  referred  for  decision  to  the  International  Court 
)f  Justice.  Japan  and  those  Allied  Powers  which  are  not 
ilready  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
)f  Justice  will  deposit  with  the  Registrar  of  the  Court, 
it  the  time  of  their  respective  ratifications  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  and  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the 
[Jnited  Nations  Security  Council,  dated  October  15,  1946, 
i  general  declaration  accepting  the  jurisdiction,  without 
special  agreement,  of  the  Court  generally  in  respect  to  all 
lisputes  of  the  character  referred  to  in  this  Article. 

Chapter  VII 

FINAL  CLAUSES 

Article  23 

(a)  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  States 
vhich  sign  it,  including  Japan,  and  will  come  into  force 
'or  all  the  States  which  have  then  ratified  it,  when  instru- 
nents  of  ratification  have  been  deposited  by  Japan  and  by 
i  majority,  including  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
wincipal  occupying  Power,  of  the  following  States,  [here 
vould  appear  the  names  of  such  of  the  following  States  as 
ire  signatories  to  the  present  Treaty]  namely  Australia, 
3urma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  France,  India,  Indonesia,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
he  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.     The  present  Treaty  shall  come  into 


force  for  each  State  which  subsequently  ratifies  it,  on  the 
date  of  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification. 

(b)  If  the  Treaty  has  not  come  into  force  within  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  Japan's  ratifica- 
tion, any  State  which  has  ratified  it  may  bring  the  Treaty 
into  force  between  itself  and  Japan  by  a  notification  to 
that  effect  given  to  the  Government  of  Japan  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America  not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  deposit  of  Japan's  ratification. 

Article  24 

All  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  which 
will  notify  all  the  signatory  States  of  each  such  deposit, 
of  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  under 
paragraph  (a)  of  Article  23,  and  of  any  notifications  made 
under  paragraph  (b)  of  Article  23. 

Article  25 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Treaty  the  Allied 
Powers  shall  be  the  States  at  war  with  Japan,  or  any 
State  which  previously  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
a  State  named  in  Article  23,  provided  that  in  each  case 
the  State  concerned  has  signed  and  ratified  the  Treaty. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  21,  the  present  Treaty 
shall  not  confer  any  rights,  titles  or  benefits  on  any  State 
which  is  not  an  Allied  Power  as  herein  defined ;  nor  shall 
any  right,  title  or  interest  of  Japan  be  deemed  to  be 
diminished  or  prejudiced  by  any  provision  of  the  Treaty  in 
favor  of  a  State  which  is  not  an  Allied  Power  as  so 
defined. 

Article  26 

Japan  will  be  prepared  to  conclude  with  any  State 
which  signed  or  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  January  1,  1942,  and  which  is  at  war  with  Japan, 
or  with  any  State  which  previously  formed  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  a  State  named  in  Article  23,  which  is  not  a 
signatory  of  the  present  Treaty,  a  bilateral  Treaty  of 
Peace  on  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  terms  as  are 
provided  for  in  the  present  Treaty,  but  this  obligation  on 
the  part  of  Japan  will  expire  three  years  after  the  first 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.  Should  Japan 
make  a  peace  settlement  or  war  claims  settlement  with 
any  State  granting  that  State  greater  advantages  than 
those  provided  by  the  present  Treaty,  those  same  advan- 
tages shall  be  extended  to  the  parties  to  the  present 
Treaty. 

Article  21 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  which 
shall  furnish  each  signatory  State  with  a  certified  copy 
thereof. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Treaty. 

Done  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco  this day 

of 1951,  in  the  English,  French,  Russian   [if 

the  Soviet  Union  is  signatory]  and  Spanish  languages,  all 
being  equally  authentic,  and  in  the  Japanese  language. 


Revisions  to  July  20  Text  of  Treaty 

Delete  "Draft"  in  title. 

Delete  "Preamble". 

Article  1 :  Delete  "hereby."  Delete  comma  after  "con- 
cerned." Add  as  second  paragraph  "(b)  The  Allied 
Powers  recognize  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  Japanese 
people  over  Japan  and  its  territorial  waters."  Insert 
"(a)"  beginning  first  paragraph. 

Article 2  (f )  :  Revise  to  read  "Japan  renounces  all  right, 
title  and  claim  to  the  Spratly  Islands  and  to  the  Paracel 
Islands." 

Article  4 :  Insert  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph   (b)    of   this   article,"   beginning  paragraph    (a). 
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Change  "Articles  2  and  3"  to  "Article  2"  in  two  places. 
Substitute  "such  areas"  for  "the  areas  referred  to  above." 
Insert  new  paragraph   (b)   reading: 

(b)   Japan  recognizes  the  validity  of  dispositions  of 

property  of  Japan  and  Japanese  nationals  made  by  or 

pursuant  to  directives  of  the  US  Military  Government 

in  any  of  the  areas  referred  to  in  Articles  2  and  3. 

Reletter  last  paragraph  "(c)." 

Article  6:  Insert  new  paragraph  (b)  reading: 

( b )  The  provisions  of  Article  9  of  the  Potsdam  Procla- 
mation of  July  26,  1945,  dealing  with  the  return  of 
Japanese  Military  forces  to  their  homes,  to  the  extent 
not  already  completed,  will  be  carried  out. 
Reletter  last  paragraph  "(c)." 

Article  7:  Insert  "or  conventions"  after  "treaties"  in 
two  places  in  the  first  sentence  and  "and  conventions" 
after  "treaties"  in  the  second  and  third  sentences.  Insert 
"or  convention"  after  "treaty"  in  paragraph   (b). 

Article  8:  Substitute  "it"  for  "she"  in  paragraph  (b). 
Insert  "first"  before  "coming  into  force"  in  paragraph  (c). 
Article   11 :  Insert    "to"    before   "reduce"    and    before 
"parole." 

Article  12:  Insert  "first"  before  "coming  into  force" 
in  the  opening  clause  of  paragraph  (b).  Eliminate  the 
comma  after  "rights  to  property"  in  subparagraph  (ii) 
and  insert  "(tangible  and  intangible),".  In  paragraph 
(e)  delete  "paragraph  (b)  of "  and  substitute  "this  Article" 
for  "that  paragraph." 

Article  13:  In  paragraph  (b)  insert  "from  the  first 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,"  after  "four 
years"  and  substitute  "date  of  such  coming  into  force," 
for  "time  of  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty." 
Insert  "will"  before  "give"  second  time  that  word  appears 
in  paragraph  (c). 

Article  14 :  Substitute  following  for  opening  paragraph  : 
(a)  It  is  recognized  that  Japan  should  pay  repara- 
tions to  the  Allied  Powers  for  the  damage  and  suffering 
caused  by  it  during  the  war.  Nevertheless  it  is  also 
recognized  that  the  resources  of  Japan  are  not  presently 
sufficient,  if  it  is  to  maintain  a  viable  economy,  to 
make  complete  reparation  for  all  such  damage  and 
suffering  and  at  the  same  time  meet  its  other 
obligations. 

Therefore, 
In  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  1  delete  after 
"available"  and  substitute  "the  services  of  the  Japanese 
people  in  production,  salvaging  and  other  work  for  the 
Allied  Powers  in  question." 

Insert  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (II) 
below,"  at  beginning  subparagraph  2  (I). 

Delete  "which  on  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  except:"  and 
substitute  the  following: 

which  on  the  first  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  property, 
rights  and  interests  specified  in  this  subparagraph  shall 
include  those  now  blocked,  vested  or  in  the  possession 
or  under  the  control  of  enemy  property  authorities  of 
Allied  Powers,  which  belonged  to,  or  were  held  or  man- 
aged on  behalf  of,  any  of  the  persons  or  entities  men- 
tioned in  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  above  at  the  time  such  assets 
came  under  the  controls  of  such  authorities. 

(II)  The  following  shall  be  excepted  from  the  right 
specified  in  subparagraph  (I)  above: 
Substitute  "natural  persons"  for  "nationals"  in  the 
first  line  of  subparagraph  (i).  Delete  after  "Japan," 
that  subparagraph  "except  property  subjected  to  restric- 
tions during  the  war  and  not  released  from  such  restric- 
tions as  of  the  date  of  the  first  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty ;" 

Delete  subparagraph  (iv)  and  substitute  the  following: 
(iv)  property,  rights  and  interests  which  have  come 
within  its  jurisdiction  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
sumption of  trade  and  financial  relations  subse- 
quent to  September  2,  1945,  between  the  country 
concerned  and  Japan,  except  such  as  have  resulted 
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from  transactions  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
Allied  Power  concerned; 
Renumber  subparagraphs  II,  III  and  IV  to  be  III,  IV 
and  V  respectively.  In  renumbered  subparagraph  III 
change  "(i)  to  (v)"  to  "(i)  through  (v)."  In  renum- 
bered subparagraph  IV  delete  "Japanese  property  referred 
to"  and  substitute  "property  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(I)."    Delete  "Japanese"  before  "owner." 

Article  15.  In  paragraph  (a)  insert  "between  Japan 
and  the  Allied  Power  concerned,"  after  "Treaty"  near 
beginning  of  paragraph.  Delete  "the  owner"  in  third 
sentence  and  substitute  "or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  or  by 
his  Government."  Delete  after  "injury"  in  fourth  sen- 
tence and  substitute  "or  damage  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
compensation  will  be  made  on  terms  not  less  favorable 
than  the  terms  provided  in  the  draft  Allied  Powers  Prop- 
erty Compensation  Law  approved  by  the  Japanese  Cabinet 
on  July  13,  1951." 

In  subparagraph  (ii)  delete  comma  after  "Treaty"  and 
insert  "between  Japan  and  the  Allied  Power  concerned." 
Delete  Note. 

Article  16:  Insert  "to  appropriate  national  agencies," 
after  "resultant  fund."  In  "Article  14  (a)  2  (I)  (ii) 
through  (v)"  change  "(I)"  to  "(II)."  Change  period  to 
comma  at  end  of  second  sentence  and  add  "as  well  as 
assets  of  Japanese  natural  persons  not  residents  of  Japan 
on  the  first  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty." 
Delete  Note. 

Article  17:  In  paragraph  (b)  insert  "between  Japan 
and  the  Allied  Power  concerned"  after  "Treaty"  where 
that  word  first  appears.  Delete  "and  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty"  after  "1941,"  and  substitute 
"and  such  coming  into  force." 

Article  18:  In  paragraph  (b)  substitute  "encourage" 
for  "facilitate"  and  "other"  for  "private." 

Article  19:  Change  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (b) 
to  comma  and  add  "but  does  not  include  Japanese  claims 
specifically  recognized  in  the  laws  of  any  Allied  Power 
enacted  since  September  2,  1945."  Add  at  end  of  para- 
graph (c)  "Such  renunciation  shall  not  prejudice  actions 
taken  in  accordance  with  Articles  16  and  20  of  the  present 
Treaty."    Add  new  paragraph   (d)  reading: 

(d)  Japan  recognizes  the  validity  of  all  acts  and 
omissions  done  during  the  period  of  occupation  under  or 
in  consequence  of  directives  of  the  occupation  author- 
ities or  authorized  by  Japanese  law  at  that  time,  and 
will  take  no  action  subjecting  Allied  nationals  to  civil 
or  criminal  liability  arising  out  of  such  acts  or 
omissions. 

Article  21 :  Insert  "4,"  between  "2,"  and  "9." 
Article  22 :  Insert  "reference  to  a  special  claims  tribu- 
nal or  by"  after  "not  settled  by" 

Article  23:  In  paragraph  (a)  substitute  square  brackets 
for  parentheses. 

Article  24:  Delete  after  "deposit"  and  substitute  ",  of 
the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  under 
paragraph  (a)  of  Article  23,  and  of  any  notifications 
made  under  paragraph  (b)  of  Article  23. 

Article  25 :  Delete  after  "Japan"  in  first  sentence  and 
substitute,  "or  any  State  which  previously  formed  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  a  State  named  in  Article  23,  provided 
that  in  each  case  the  State  concerned  has  signed  and 
ratified  the  Treaty." 

Article  26:  In  first  sentence  insert  "or  with  any  State 
which  previously  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  of  a  State 
named  in  Article  23,"  after  "at  war  with  Japan."    Insert 
"first"  before  "coming  into  force" 
Article  27 :  Delete  after  "thereof" 

Insert  "the  city  of  San  Francisco"  in  first  blank.  Insert 
"[if  the  Soviet  Union  is  signatory]"  after  "Russian" 


DECLARATION 

With  respect  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  this  day,  tht 
Government  of  Japan  makes  the  following  Declaration : 

1.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  said  Treaty  of 
Peace,  Japan  recognizes  the  full  force  of  all  presently 
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effective  multilateral  international  instnments  to  which 
Japan  was  a  party  on  September  1,  1939,  and  declares 
that  it  will,  on  the  first  coming  into  force  of  the  said 
Treaty,  resume  all  its  rights  and  obligations  under  those 
instruments.  Where,  however,  participation  in  any  in- 
strument involves  membership  in  an  international  organi- 
zation of  which  Japan  ceased  to  be  a  member  on  or  after 
September  1, 1939,  the  provisions  of  the  present  paragraph 
shall  be  dependent  on  Japan's  readmission  to  membership 
in  the  organization  concerned. 

2.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Government 
formally  to  accede  to  the  following  international  instru- 
ments within  the  shortest  practicable  time,  not  to  exceed 
jne  year  from  the  first  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace : 

(1)  Protocol  opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Success  on 
December  11,  1946,  amending  the  agreements,  con- 
ventions and  protocols  on  narcotic  drugs  of  Janu- 
ary 23,  1912,  February  11,  1925,  February  19,  1925, 
July  13, 1931,  November  27, 1931,  and  June  26, 1936 ; 

(2)  Protocol  opened  for  signature  at  Paris  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1948,  bringing  under  international  control 
drugs  outside  the  scope  of  the  convention  of 
July  13,  1931,  for  limiting  the  manufacture  and 
regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs,  as 
amended  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Lake  Success 
on  December  11,  1946; 

(3)  International  Convention  on  the  Execution  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  signed  at  Geneva  on 
September  26,  1927; 

(4)  International  Convention  relating  to  Economic 
Statistics  with  protocol  signed  at  Geneva  on 
December  14,  1928,  and  Protocol  amending  the 
International  Convention  of  1928  relating  to  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  signed  at  Paris  on  December  9, 
1948. 

(5)  International  Convention  relating  to  the  simplifica- 
tion of  Customs  Formalities,  with  protocol  of 
signature,  signed  at  Geneva  on  November  3,  1923. 

(6)  Agreement  of  Madrid  of  April  14,  1891,  for  the 
Prevention  of  False  Indication  of  Origin  of  Goods, 
as  revised  at  Washington  on  June  2,  1911,  at  The 
Hague  on  November  6,  1925,  and  at  London  on 
June  2,  1934; 

(7)  Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  re- 
lating to  international  transportation  by  air,  and 
additional  protocol,  signed  at  Warsaw  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1929 ; 

(8)  Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea  opened  for  sig- 
nature at  London  on  June  10,  1948; 

(9)  Geneva  conventions  of  August  12,  1949,  for  the 
protection  of  war  victims. 

3.  It  is  equally  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
lent,  within  six  months  of  the  first  coming  into  force 
f  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  to  apply  for  Japan's  admission 
>  participation  in  (a)  the  Convention  on  International 
ivil  Aviation  opened  for  signature  at  Chicago  on  Decem- 
jr  7,  1944,  and,  as  soon  as  Japan  is  itself  a  party  to 
lat  Convention,  to  accept  the  International  Air  Services 
ransit  Agreement  also  opened  for  signature  at  Chicago 
l  December  7,  1944;  and  (b)  the  Convention  of  the 
rorld  Meteorological  Organization  opened  for  signature 
:  Washington  on  October  11,  1947. 


evisions  to  July  20  Text  of  Declaration 
f  Government  of  Japan2 

In  paragraph  1  insert  "first"  before  "coming  into  force  " 
In  paragraph  2  delete  after  "within"  and  substitute  "the 
lortest  practicable  time,  not  to  exceed  one  year  from 
>e  first  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace": 
Revise  subparagraph  (6)  to  read: 


(6)  Agreement  of  Madrid  of  April  14,  1891,  for  the 

Prevention  of  False  Indications  of  Origin  of  Goods,  as 

revised  at  Washington  on  June  2,  1911,  at  The  Hague 

on  November  6,  1925,  and  at  London  on  June  2,  1934 ; 

In  paragraph  3  insert  "first"  before  "coming  into  force". 

Delete  after  "Meteorological  Organization"  and  substitute 

"opened    for   signature   at   Washington    on    October   11, 

1947." 


DECLARATION 

With  respect  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  this  day, 
the  Government  of  Japan  makes  the  following  Declaration  : 

Japan  will  recognize  any  Commission,  Delegation  or 
other  Organization  authorized  by  any  of  the  Allied  Powers 
to  identify,  list,  maintain  or  regulate  its  war  graves, 
cemeteries  and  memorials  in  Japanese  territory;  will 
facilitate  the  work  of  such  Organizations;  and  will,  in 
respect  of  the  above  mentioned  war  graves,  cemeteries 
and  memorials,  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  conclusion 
of  such  agreements  as  may  prove  necessary  with  the  Al- 
lied Power  concerned,  or  with  any  Commission,  Delega- 
tion or  other  Organization  authorized  by  it. 

Japan  trusts  that  the  Allied  Powers  will  enter  into 
discussions  with  the  Japanese  Government  with  a  view 
to  arrangements  being  made  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
Japanese  war  graves  or  cemeteries  which  may  exist  in 
the  territories  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  preserve. 


Revisions  to  July  20  Text  of  Second  Declaration 
by  Government  of  Japan3 

Add  new  third  paragraph  reading : 

"Japan  trusts  that  the  Allied  Powers  will  enter  into 
discussions  with  the  Japanese  Government  with  a  view 
to  arrangements  being  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  Japanese  war  graves  or  cemeteries  which  may  exist 
in  the  territories  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  which  it  is 
desired  to  preserve." 


PROTOCOL 

The  Undersigned,  duly  authorized  to  that  effect,  have 
agreed  on  the  following  provisions  for  regulating  the 
question  of  Contracts,  Periods  of  Prescription  and  Nego- 
tiable Instruments,  and  the  question  of  Contracts  of  In- 
surance, upon  the  restoration  of  peace  with  Japan  :- 

CONTRACTS,     PRESCRIPTION     AND     NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS 

A.  CONTRACTS 

1.  Any  contract  which  required  for  its  execution  inter- 
course between  any  of  the  parties  thereto  having  become 
enemies  as  defined  in  part  F  shall,  subject  to  the  excep- 
tions set  out  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  below,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  dissolved  as  from  the  time  when  any  of  the 
parties  thereto  became  enemies.  Such  dissolution,  how- 
ever, is  without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Articles 
15  and  18  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  this  day,  nor 
shall  it  relieve  any  party  to  the  contract  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  repay  amounts  received  as  advances  or  as  pay- 
ments on  account  and  in  respect  of  which  such  party  has 
not  rendered  performance  in  return. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  above, 
there  shall  be  excepted  from  dissolution  and,  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  contained  in  Article  14  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  signed  this  day,  there  shall  remain  in 
force  such  parts  of  any  contract  as  are  severable  and 


'  See  Bulletin  of  July  23, 1951,  p.  137. 
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did  not  require  for  their  execution  intercourse  between 
any  of  the  parties  thereto,  having  become  enemies  as  de- 
fined in  part  F.  Where  the  provisions  of  any  contract 
are  not  so  severable,  the  contract  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  dissolved  in  its  entirety.  The  foregoing  shall  be 
subject  to  the  application  of  domestic  laws,  orders  or 
regulations  made  by  a  signatory  hereto  which  is  an  Allied 
Power  under  the  said  Treaty  of  Peace  and  having  juris- 
diction over  the  contract  or  over  any  of  the  parties  thereto 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

3.  Nothing  in  part  A  shall  be  deemed  to  invalidate  trans- 
actions lawfully  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  con- 
tract between  enemies  if  they  have  been  carried  out  with 
the  authorization  of  the  Government  concerned  being 
the  Government  of  a  signatory  hereto  which  is  an  Allied 
Power  under  the  said  Treaty  of  Peace. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  contracts  of 
insurance  and  reinsurance  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  parts  D  and  E  of  the  present 
Protocol. 

B.  PERIODS  OF  PRESCRIPTION 

1.  All  periods  of  prescription  or  limitation  of  right  of  ac- 
tion or  of  the  right  to  take  conservatory  measures  in 
respect  of  relations  affecting  persons  or  property,  in- 
volving nationals  of  the  signatories  hereto  who,  by  reason 
of  the  state  of  war,  were  unable  to  take  judicial  action 
or  to  comply  with  the  formalities  necessary  to  safeguard 
their  rights,  irrespective  of  whether  these  periods  com- 
menced before  or  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  shall  be 
regarded  as  having  been  suspended,  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  in  Japanese  territory  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand  in  the  territory  of  those  signatories  which 
grant  to  Japan,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  the  benefit  of  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph.  These  periods  shall  begin 
to  run  again  on  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  signed  this  day.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  applicable  in  regard  to  the  periods  fixed  for  the 
presentation  of  interest  or  dividend  coupons  or  for  the 
presentation  for  payment  of  securities  drawn  for  repay- 
ment or  repayable  on  any  other  ground,  provided  that  in 
respect  of  such  coupons  or  securities  the  period  shall 
begin  to  run  again  on  the  date  when  money  becomes  avail- 
able for  payments  to  the  holder  of  the  coupon  or  security. 
2.  Where,  on  account  of  failure  to  perform  any  act  or  to 
comply  with  any  formality  during  the  war,  measures  of 
execution  have  been  taken  in  Japanese  territory  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  national  of  one  of  the  signatories  being  an 
Allied  Power  under  the  said  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Jap- 
anese Government  shall  restore  the  rights  which  have 
been  detrimentally  affected.  If  such  restoration  is  im- 
possible or  would  be  inequitable  the  Japanese  Government 
shall  provide  that  the  national  of  the  signatory  con- 
cerned shall  be  afforded  such  relief  as  may  be  just  and 
equitable  in  the  circumstances. 

C.  NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS 

1.  As  between  enemies,  no  negotiable  instrument  made 
before  the  war  shall  be  deemed  to  have  become  invalid 
by  reason  only  of  failure  within  the  required  time  to 
present  the  instrument  for  acceptance  or  payment,  or 
to  give  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  to 
drawers  or  endorsers,  or  to  protest  the  instrument,  nor  by 
reason  of  failure  to  complete  any  formality  during  the 
war. 

2.  Where  the  period  within  which  a  negotiable  instrument 
should  have  been  presented  for  acceptance  or  for  payment, 
or  within  which  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment 
should  have  been  given  to  the  drawer  or  endorser,  or 
within  which  the  instrument  should  have  been  protested, 
has  elapsed  during  the  war,  and  the  party  who  should 
have  presented  or  protested  the  instrument  or  have  given 
notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  has  failed  to  do 
so  during  the  war,  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed 
this   day   shall   be   allowed   within   which   presentation, 
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notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  or  protest  may 
be  made. 

3.  If  a  person  has,  either  before  or  during  the  war,  in- 
curred obligations  under  a  negotiable  instrument  in  con- 
sequence of  an  undertaking  given  to  him  by  a  person 
who  has  subsequently  become  an  enemy,  the  latter  shall 
remain  liable  to  indemnify  the  former  in  respect  of 
these  obligations,  notwithstanding  the  outbreak  of  war. 

D.  INSURANCE  AND  REINSURANCE  CONTRACTS 
(OTHER  THAN  LIFE)  WHICH  HAD  NOT  TERMI- 
NATED BEFORE  THE  DATE  AT  WHICH  THE 
PARTIES  BECAME  ENEMIES 

1.  Contracts  of  Insurance  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
been  dissolved  by  the  fact  of  the  parties  becoming  enemies, 
provided  that  the  risk  had  attached  before  the  date  at 
which  the  parties  became  enemies,  and  the  Insured  had 
paid,  before  that  date,  all  moneys  owed  by  way  of  premium 
or  consideration  for  effecting  or  keeping  effective  the 
Insurance  in  accordance  with  the  Contract. 

2.  Contracts  of  Insurance  other  than  those  remaining  in 
force  under  the  preceding  clause  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
have  come  into  existence,  and  any  moneys  paid  there- 
under shall  be  returnable. 

3.  Treaties  and  other  Contracts  of  Reinsurance,  save  as 
hereinafter  expressly  provided,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  determined  as  at  the  date  the  parties  became  enemies, 
and  all  cessions  thereunder  shall  be  cancelled  with  effect 
from  that  date.  Provided  that  cessions  in  respect  of 
voyage  policies  which  had  attached  under  a  Treaty  of 
Marine  Reinsurance  shall  be  deemed  to  have  remained  in 
full  effect  until  their  natural  expiry  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  risk  had  been 
ceded. 

4.  Contracts  of  Facultative  Reinsurance,  where  the  risk 
had  attached  and  all  moneys  owed  by  way  of  premium 
or  consideration  for  effecting  or  keeping  effective  the 
Reinsurance  had  been  paid  or  set  off  in  the  customary 
manner,  shall,  unless  the  reinsurance  Contract  otherwise 
provides,  be  deemed  to  have  remained  in  full  effect  until 
the  date  at  which  the  parties  became  enemies  and  to 
have  been  determined  on  that  date. 

Provided  that  such  Facultative  Reinsurances  in  respect 
of  voyage  policies  shall  be  deemed  to  have  remained  in 
full  effect  until  their  natural  expiry  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  risk  had  been 
ceded. 

Provided  further  that  Facultative  Reinsurances  in  re- 
spect of  a  Contract  of  Insurance  remaining  in  force  under 
clause  1  above  shall  be  deemed  to  have  remained  in  full 
effect  until  the  expiry  of  the  original  Insurance. 

5.  Contracts  of  Facultative  Reinsurance  other  than  those 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  all  Contracts  of 
Excess  of  Loss  Reinsurance  on  an  "Excess  of  Loss  Ratio" 
basis  and  of  Hail  Reinsurance  (whether  facultative  or 
not),  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  come  into  existence, 
and  any  moneys  paid  thereunder  shall  be  returnable. 

6.  Unless  the  Treaty  or  other  Contract  of  Reinsurance 
otherwise  provides,  premiums  shall  be  adjusted  on  a 
pro  rata  temporis  basis. 

7.  Contracts  of  Insurance  or  Reinsurance  (including  ces- 
sions under  Treaties  of  Reinsurance)  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  cover  losses  or  claims  caused  by  belligerent  action 
by  either  Power  of  which  any  of  the  parties  was  a  national 
or  by  the  Allies  or  Associates  of  such  Power. 

8.  Where  an  insurance  has  been  transferred  during  the 
war  from  the  original  to  another  Insurer,  or  has  been 
wholly  reinsured,  the  transfer  or  reinsurance  shall, 
whether  effected  voluntarily  or  by  administrative  or  legis- 
lative action,  be  recognized  and  the  liability  of  the  original 
Insurer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  as  from  the  date 
of  the  transfer  or  reinsurance. 

9.  Where  there  was  more  than  one  Treaty  or  other  Con- 
tract of  Reinsurance  between  the  same  two  parties,  there 
shall  be  an  adjustment  of  accounts  between  them,  and  in 
order   to   establish   a   resulting  balance   there   shall  be 
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brought  into  the  accounts  all  balances  (which  shall  in- 
clude an  agreed  reserve  for  losses  still  outstanding)  and 
all  moneys  which  may  be  due  from  one  party  to  the  other 
under  all  such  contracts  or  which  may  be  returnable  by 
virtue  of  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions. 

10.  No  interest  shall  be  payable  by  any  of  the  parties  for 
any  delay  which,  owing  to  the  parties  having  become 
enemies,  has  occurred  or  may  occur  in  the  settlement  of 
premiums  or  claims  or  balances  of  account. 

11.  Nothing  in  this  part  of  the  present  Protocol  shall  in 
any  way  prejudice  or  affect  the  rights  given  by  Article  14 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  this  day. 

E.  LIFE  INSURANCE  CONTRACTS 

Where  an  insurance  has  been  transferred  during  the 
war  from  the  original  to  another  insurer  or  has  been 
wholly  reinsured,  the  transfer  of  reinsurance  shall,  if  ef- 
fected at  the  instance  of  the  Japanese  administrative  or 
legislative  authorities,  be  recognized,  and  the  liability  of 
the  original  insurer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  as 
from  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  reinsurance. 

F.  SPECIAL  PROVISION 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Protocol,  natural  or 
juridical  persons  shall  be  regarded  as  enemies  from  the 
date  when  trading  between  them  shall  have  become  un- 
lawful under  laws,  orders,  or  regulations  to  which  such 
persons  or  the  contracts  were  subject. 

FINAL  ARTICLE 

The  present  Protocol  is  open  for  signature  by  Japan 
and  any  State  signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan  signed  this  day,  and  shall,  in  respect  of  the  matters 
with  which  it  deals,  govern  the  relations  between  Japan 
and  each  of  the  other  States  signatory  to  the  present 
Protocol  as  from  the  date  when  Japan  and  that  State 
are  both  bound  by  the  said  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  present  Protocol  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  which 
shall  furnish  each  signatory  State  with  a  certified  copy 
thereof. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Protocol. 

Done  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco  this day 

of 1951,  in  the  English,  French,  Russian  [if  the 

Soviet  Union  is  signatory]  and  Spanish  languages,  all 
being  equally  authentic,  and  in  the  Japanese  language. 


Documents  Relating  to  the  Armistice 
Negotiations  in  Korea 

U.N.  Communique  Issued  August  13 

Unproductive  discussions  continued  today  at  the 
twenty -third  session  of  the  military  armistice  con- 
ference, with  the  Communists  once  again  rejecting 
the  United  Nations  Command  suggestion  that  the 
problem  of  the  location  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
be  tabled  temporarily,  in  order  that  possible  points 
of  agreement  within  Items  3  or  4  of  the  agenda 
might  be  explored. 

General  Nam  II  also  ignored  Admiral  Joy's 
invitation  that  the  Communists  offer  for  discus- 
sion their  views  on  proposed  adjustments  to  the 
United  Nations  Command's  suggested  demilita- 


rized zone  based  on  the  present  battle  line  and  the 
over-all  military  situation. 

The  United  Nations  Command  opened  the  morn- 
ing session  with  a  reply  in  detail  to  five  questions 
submitted  yesterday  by  General  Nam  II.  As  Ad- 
miral Joy  concluded,  Nam  U,  speaking  from  a 
previously  prepared  and  translated  paper,  de- 
scribed the  United  Nations  Command's  answer  as 
"not  satisfactory." 

The  twenty-fourth  session  will  be  held  tomorrow 
at  11  a.  m.  [9  p.  m.  August  13,  eastern  daylight 
time] . 


U.N.  Communique  Issued  August  14 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  demilitarized 
zone  was  no  nearer  a  solution  today  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  Kaesong 
military  conference. 

Further  efforts  on  the  part  of  Admiral  Joy 
to  clarify  through  military  reasoning  the  United 
Nations  Command  requirement  for  a  sound  mili- 
tarily defensible  line  on  the  ground  were  without 
tangible  results. 

The  twenty-fifth  session  will  be  held  tomorrow 
at  11  a.  m.  [8  p.  m.,  August  14,  eastern  standard 
time]. 


U.N.  Communique  Issued  August  15 

Continuing  to  explore  every  possible  avenue  of 
approach  to  the  solution  of  Item  2  of  the  military 
armistice  conference  agenda,  the  United  Nations 
Command  today  proposed  that  a  joint  subcommit- 
tee from  within  the  delegates  and  staff  be  ap- 
pointed to  "make  recommendations  to  the  two- 
delegations  as  to  ways  and  means  of  emerging 
from  the  present  deadlock." 

Admiral  Joy's  suggestion  came  after  another 
restatement  by  the  Communists  on  their  thus  far 
inflexible  stand  on  the  Thirty-eighth  Parallel  and 
in  which  they  continued  to  ignore  the  United 
Nations  Command's  frequently  extended  invita- 
tions to  suggest  adjustments. 

Earlier  during  today's  session  both  senior  dele- 
gates expressed  their  respective  but  divergent 
views  on  the  effectiveness  of  naval  and  air  opera- 
tions on  the  present  over-all  military  situation. 

Tomorrow's  session  will  meet  at  1  p.  m. 


Text   of  Statement  of  August  15  by  Vice  Admiral 
Joy,  Chief  U.N.  Delegate 

We  have  hung  in  a  deadlock  on  Item  2  of  our 
agenda  for  many  days.  We  show  no  prospect  of 
progress  along  present  lines  of  procedure.  I, 
therefore,  recommend  a  new  effort  to  break  this 
deadlock. 

One  of  our  difficulties  is  the  formality  of  the 
utterances  of  each  delegation  regarding  the  points 
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at  issue.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
order  in  these  meetings  involving  ten  delegates 
and  their  various  assistants. 

We  suggest  that  each  delegation  appoint  one 
delegate  to  membership  in  a  joint  subcommittee  of 
the  delegations.  We  suggest  that  these  two  dele- 
gates meet  informally,  to  exchange  views  on  Item 
2  of  our  agenda.  We  suggest  that  the  two  dele- 
gations jointly  charge  this  subcommittee  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  two  delegations  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  emerging  from  the  present  deadlock. 

We  suggest  the  two  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, one  from  each  delegation,  with  a  maximum  of 
two  assistants  each  including  interpreters,  be 
appointed. 

It  is  our  thought  that  neither  delegation  be 
bound  by  implication  or  contract  to  honor  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  joint  subcommittee.  Such 
recommendations  would,  of  course,  require  ratifi- 
cation by  the  delegations.  It  is  our  thought  that 
this  subcommittee  meet  around,  rather  than  across, 
a  table  and  seek  objectively  to  work  out  a  solution 
to  our  present  problem. 

I  am  prepared  to  nominate  my  delegate  and  staff 
assistants. 

If  you  desire  to  think  this  over,  you  can  let  us 
know  tomorrow.  If  you  agree  in  principle,  but 
not  in  the  details,  we  will  consider  your  alternative 
proposal. 

U.N.  Communique  Issued  August  16 

A  joint  subcommittee — composed  of  two  dele- 
gates, one  staff  assistant  and  one  interpreter  from 
each  side — will  meet  tomorrow  at  1100  hours 
[9  a.  m.  eastern  daylight  time]  in  an  effort  to  break 
the  deadlock  over  the  unsolved  problem  of  the 
demilitarized  zone. 

Admiral  Joy's  proposal  at  yesterday's  session  of 
the  military  armistice  conference,  that  a  subcom- 
mittee "meet  around  rather  than  across  a  table," 
was  this  afternoon  accepted  by  General  Nam  II, 
during  the  26th  session. 

It  was  mutually  agreed  today  to  add  another 
delegate  from  each  side  to  the  subcommittee.  Ad- 
miral Joy's  original  suggestion  had  mentioned 
only  one  delegate  each. 

The  plenary  sessions  of  the  military  armistice 
conference  will  be  recessed  during  the  joint  sub- 
committee meetings  unless  a  session  is  mutually 
deemed  desirable  or  is  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee. 


Final  Meeting  of  the  International 
Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission 

The  final  meeting  of  the  International  Penal 
and  Penitentiary  Commission  (Ippc)  was  con- 
vened at  Bern,  Switzerland,  from  July  2-7, 1951. 
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At  its  twelfth  congress  held  at  The  Hague  in 
August  1950,  the  Ippc,  a  75-year  old  international 
organization  for  the  furtherance  of  prison  reform, 
voted  to  dissolve  and  to  turn  over  its  work  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  terms  of  such  dissolution 
were  accepted  by  the  United  Nations  in  December 
1950. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  at  Bern  was  to 
arrange  for  the  details  of  the  termination  of  the 
Ippc  and  to  consider  a  proposal  for  setting  up  a 
foundation  under  which  the  residual  assets  of  the 
organization  could  be  held  to  await  developments. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Ippc  has  sold  its  real  estate 
to  a  nearby  hospital,  and  has  turned  over  assets 
amounting  to  approximately  600,000  Swiss  francs 
($150,000)  to  the  trustees  of  a  foundation,  to  be 
known  as  the  Ippc  Foundation,  to  hold  for  future 
developments.  Of  such  assets  only  the  income 
thereof  can  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  founda- 
tion, which  has  as  its  purpose  the  promotion  of 
studies  in  the  field  of  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  treatment  of  offenders,  especially  by  scientific 
research,  publications,  and  teaching. 

Thus  ended  negotiations  extending  over  a  4-year 
period  to  transfer  this  activity  to  the  United 
Nations,  in  harmony  with  the  Department  of 
State's  policy  of  concentrating  the  activities  and 
reducing  the  number  of  intergovernmental  inter- 
national organizations. 


Tripartite  Commission  on  German 
Debts 

On  July  17  the  Tripartite  Commission  on  Ger- 
man Debts  at  London  issued  the  following 
communique : 

The  preliminary  consultations  in  London  be- 
tween the  Tripartite  Commission  on  German 
Debts,  the  delegation  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic,  representatives  of  creditor  organiza- 
tions in  France,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  representatives  of  German  debtors  and 
observers  from  certain  countries  with  major 
creditor  interests,  have  ended  today. 

In  the  10  days  of  meetings  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  consultations  began  on  July  5,  the 
interests  represented  have  had  the  opportunity  for 
detailed  exchanges  of  views  on  the  many  problems 
involved.  These  exchanges  will  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  full  conference  planned  for  the 
autumn.  At  this  conference  all  the  main  inter- 
ested parties,  including  creditors  from  countries 
not  so  far  represented,  will  seek  to  reach  solutions 
which  could  be  embodied  in  an  intergovernmental 
agreement. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


Mechanical  Wood  Technology 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  30 
that  Lorraine  J.  Markwardt,  Assistant  Director, 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  will  serve  as  United 
States  delegate  to  the  second  Conference  on  Me- 
chanical Wood  Technology,  to  be  convened  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  at  Igels,  Austria,  August  6  to  19, 1951. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  consider  vari- 
ous problems  of  a  mechanical  and  engineering 
nature  relating  to  the  utilization  of  wood  and 
wood-base  materials  and  to  continue  the  work 
started  at  previous  meetings  toward  world-wide 
agreement  on  standard  methods  for  the  mechan- 
ical testing  of  timber  and  other  forest  products. 

The  first  Conference  on  Mechanical  Wood  Tech- 
nology was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  August 
and  September  1949. 

Radio  Conference  of  ITU 

On  August  13  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  Extraordinary  Administrative 
Radio  Conference  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  (Itu),  originally  scheduled  to 
be  held  at  The  Hague  last  September,  will  convene 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  August  16,  1951.  The 
United  States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

W.  Walton  Butterworth,  American  Ambassador,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden 

Vice  Chairmen 

Harvey  B.  Otterman,  Associate  Chief,  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy  Staff,  Department  of  State 

Carl  W.  Loeber,  Consultant  to  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications,  Department  of  State 

Special  Assistant  to  Chairman 

Arthur  L.  Lebel,  Assistant  Chief,  Telecommunications 
Policy  Staff,  Department  of  State 

Members 

Mucio  F.  Delgado,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Division 
of  International  Broadcasting,  Department  of  State, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Richard  G.  Hall,  Maj.,  U.S.A.F.,  Chief,  Communications 
Liaison  Branch,  Directorate  of  Communications,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force 


Matthew  G.  Jones,  Foreign  Affairs  Officer,  Telecommuni- 
cations Policy  Staff,  Department  of  State 

W.  M.  Lauterbach,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.A.,  Chief,  Communication 
Liaison  Branch,  Office,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army 

Wayne  Mason,  Attache"  (Telecommunications),  American 
Consulate  General,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

A.  L.  Mcintosh,  Chief,  Frequency  Allocation  and  Treaty 
Division,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

W.  J.  Millsap,  Head,  Wave  Propagation  and  Frequency 
Analysis  Unit,  Division  of  Naval  Communications, 
Office,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Department  of  the 
Navy 

Donald  Mitchell,  Chief,  International  Branch,  Aviation 
Division,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Christian  E.  Pfautz,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  R.  Raish,  Lt.  Comdr.,  U.S.N.,  Frequency  Section,  Naval 
Communications,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Earl  K.  Rhodes,  Capt.,  U.S.C.G.,  Chief,  Communications 
Division,  Office  of  Operations,  Coast  Guard,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

John  A.  Russ,  Chief,  Services  and  Facilities  Branch,  Inter- 
national Division,  Common  Carrier  Bureau,  Federal 
Communications  Commission 

E.  V.  Shores,  Aeronautical  Communications  Specialist, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Philip  F.  Siling,  1625  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lloyd  H.  Simson,  Chief,  Radio  Liaison  Branch,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Richard  A.  Solomon,  Assistant  Chief,  Litigation  and  Ad- 
ministration Division,  Office  of  General  Counsel,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 

Seymour  Stearns,  Maj.,  U.S.A. F.,  Communications  Liaison 
Branch,  Directorate  of  Communications,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force 

William  T.  Stone,  Special  Assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Walter  E.  Weaver,  1523  L  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nathaniel  White,  Chief,  Telecommunication  Liaison  Sec- 
tion, Communication  Liaison  Branch,  Office,  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  Department  of  the  Army 

Robert  Wilcox,  Commander,  U.S.C.G.,  Chief,  Frequency 
Section,  Communications  Division,  Coast  Guard,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury 

Myron  L.  Williams,  Lt.  Coll.,  U.S.A.,  Assistant  Army 
Attache^  American  Legation,  Bern,   Switzerland 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

David  Del  Jones,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Administrative  Officer 

William  G.  Murphy,  Office  of  Conference  Affairs,  Ameri- 
can Consulate  General,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

In  1947  the  Atlantic  City  radio  conference  de- 
cided to  undertake  a  complete  study  of  the  Interna- 
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tional  Radio  Frequency  List  and  to  adopt  a  new 
frequency  list  based  upon  sound  engineering 
principles.  To  this  end  the  conference  adopted 
general  principles  and  provided  for  future  meet- 
ings of  the  Provisional  Frequency  Board,  the  High 
Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference,  the  Interna- 
tional Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Con- 
ference, and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  frequency  lists,  which  taken  together  would 
comprise  a  long-range  plan  of  orderly  frequency 
assignment  and  use.  These  meetings  have  been 
held  during  the  period  since  1947,  and  frequency 
lists  having  varying  degrees  of  international  ac- 
ceptance were  drawn  up.  The  Extraordinary  Ad- 
ministrative Radio  Conference  is  the  culmination 
of  these  meetings  and  this  work. 

The  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  conference  in- 
cludes (1)  consideration  of  the  draft  frequency 
lists  prepared  by  the  Provisional  Frequency 
Board  and  any  other  lists  which  appear  to  afford 
promise  of  agreement;  (2)  consideration  of  pro- 
posals for  bringing  into  force  the  decisions  of 
Atlantic  City,  particularly  the  table  of  frequency 
allocations,  with  respect  to  those  portions  of  the 
radio  spectrum  for  which  no  preagreed  lists  exist ; 

(3)  necessary  decisions  concerning  the  procedures 
and  effective  dates  of  implementation  of  the  At- 
lantic City  table  of  frequency  allocations;   and 

(4)  necessary  measures  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Provisional  Frequency  Board  and  to  determine 
what  duties  shall  be  assigned  to  the  International 
Frequency  Registration  Board  in  the  light  of  the 
Atlantic  City  agreements. 

Approximately  65  member  countries  of  the  Itu 
are  expected  to  participate  in  the  Extraordinary 
Administrative  Radio  Conference. 

Inter-American  ECOSOC:  2d  Special  Meeting 

On  August  17  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  will  serve  as  delegate  and  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  second  special 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  which  will  convene  at  Panama  on 
August  20.  Albert  F.  Nufer,  Director,  Office  of 
Middle  American  Affairs  and  acting  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  will  serve  as  alternate  delegate 
and  vice  chairman.  The  other  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  are : 

Advisers 

Willis  C.  Armstrong,  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Materials  Policy,  Department  of  State 

James  C.  Corliss,  Adviser,  Office  of  Regional  American 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Claude  Courand,  Foreign  Service  Officer  on  detail  to 
Department  of  Commerce 

Joseph  B.  Costanzo,  Deputy  Public  Affairs  Adviser,  Bu- 
reau of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

John  S.  deBeers,  Chief,  Latin  American  Division,  Office 
of  International  Finance,  Department  of  the  Treasury 
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Elizabeth  S.  Enochs,  Chief,  International  Technical  Mis- 
sion, Social  Security  Administration,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Ethel  B.  Gilbert,  Director,  Industry  Advisory  Committees, 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization 

Ernest  C.  Jeppsen,  Chief,  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,    Educational    Field   Party,   Panama 

Huntington  T.  Morse,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman, 
Federal  Maritime  Board 

Charles  P.  Nolan,  Offieer-in-Charge,  Transportation  and 
Communications,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Malcolm  Slaght,  Director,  Foreign  Division,  Policy  Coordi- 
nation Bureau,  National  Production  Authority 

Woodlief  Thomas,  Economic  Adviser,  Board  of  Governors, 
Federal  Reserve  System 

Executive  Secretary 

Henry  E.  Allen,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Technical  Secretary 

Robert  M.  Sayre,  Office  of  Middle  American  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Technical  Assistant 

Mary  C.  Johnston,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Administrative  Assistant 

Gloria  D.  Kishpaugh,  Division  of  International  Confer- 
ences, Department  of  State 

Agenda  items  for  this  meeting  are  price  and 
monetary  reserves,  scarce  raw  materials  and  prod- 
ucts, transportation,  technical  cooperation,  social 
cooperation,  and  study  of  the  working  program 
of  the  Council  for  1951-1952. 

The  first  special  meeting  of  the  Inter- American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  O,  from  March  20  to  April  10,  1950. 

Ninth  Congress  of  Entomology 

On  August  13  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of 
Entomology  will  convene  at  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands,  from  August  17-24,  1951.  The 
United  States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

F.  C.  Bishopp,  Ph.D.,  assistant  chief  (Research),  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

J.  Chester  Bradley,  Ph.D.,  president,  the  Entomological 
Society  of  America ;  Professor  of  Entomology,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Curtis  W.  Sabrosky,  assistant  leader  of  the  Division  of 
Insect  Identification,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,   Department  of  Agriculture 

A  number  of  other  American  entomologists  are 
planning  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  Congress,  one  in 
a  triennial  series  which  held  its  last  meeting  at 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  August  9-14, 1948,  is  to  study 
and  develop  methods  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
noxious  insects.  This  meeting  is  of  significance 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  insect  control  in  the 
international  food  situation  and  the  opportunity 
offered  to  appraise  recent  developments  in  the  field 
of  insect  control  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

The  Department  of  the  State  announced  on 
August  17  that  30  countries  are  participating  in 
the  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic 
Art  which  opened  at  Venice,  Italy,  on  August  8 
and  which  will  continue  until  September  10.  The 
purpose  of  the  exhibition  is  to  give  public  recog- 
nition to  those  films  which  demonstrate  outstand- 
ing progress  in  the  medium  of  artistic  expression 
and  cultural  advancement. 

Edwai'd  Mansfield  Gunn,  M.  D.,  chief  of  the 
Medical  Illustration  Service,  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute of  Pathology,  is  the  U.S.  representative  at 
the  exhibition.  Henry  L.  Pitts,  Jr.,  American 
consul  at  Venice,  is  serving  as  the  alternate  U.S. 
representative,  and  Joseph  D.  Ravotto,  Interna- 
tional Motion  Picture  Division,  Department  of 
State,  is  serving  as  adviser  to  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive. 

The  U.S.  exhibit  consists  of  19  films  selected 
by  the  Interdepartmental  Review  Committee  on 
Visual  and  Audio  Materials,  which  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  of  the  motion  picture  pro- 
ducing agencies  of  the  Government.  The  films 
chosen  were  produced  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense,  the  Interior, 
and  State,  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the 
the  Veterans  Administration.  The  subjects  which 
these  films  cover  are  agriculture,  culture,  health, 
medicine,  natural  resources,  research,  and  science. 

Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
17  that  Elliot  A.  Macklow,  Chief,  Visual  Infor- 
mation Presentation  Unit,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  will  serve 
as  United  States  delegate  to  the  fifth  Edinburgh 
Film  Festival,  which  will  be  held  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  from  August  19  to  September  9,  1951. 
Twenty-eight  countries,  23  organizations,  and  5 
press  associations  will  participate  in  this  festival. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  film  festivals  held 
at  Edinburgh  dealing  with  realistic,  documen- 
tary, and  experimental  films  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis.  The  fourth  festival  took  place  from  August 
20  to  September  10,  1950. 

The  United  States  exhibit  consists  of  17  motion 
picture  films  which  have  been  forwarded  to  Edin- 
burgh for  selection  by  the  festival  authorities  for 
inclusion  in  the  program  of  the  festival.  These 
films,  produced  by  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Defense,  Interior,  and  State,  were  selected 
by  the  Interdepartmental  Review  Committee  on 
Visual  and  Audio  Materials,  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  of  the  motion  picture  pro- 
ducing agencies  of  the  Government.  Among  the 
varied  subjects  covered  by  these  film  selections  are 
forest  conservation,  first  aid,  parachute  testing, 
air  evacuation,  and  scientific  research  projects. 


International  Materials  Conference 

Distribution  of  Tungsten  and  Molybdenum 

The  Tungsten-Molybdenum  Committee  of  the 
International  Materials  Conference  on  August  4 
released  the  text  of  a  recommendation  concerning 
the  distribution  of  primary  products  of  tungsten 
and  molybdenum  in  the  third  quarter  of  1951. 
This  recommendation  has  been  accepted  unani- 
mously by  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  will 
now  be  implemented.  The  11  countries  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee  are  Australia,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

Following  upon  the  recently  approved  plan  of 
distribution  for  tungsten  and  molybdenum  ores 
and  concentrates  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of 
195 1,1  the  Committee  felt  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
ply of  primary  products  of  these  two  metals  to 
those  countries  normally  importing  tungsten  and 
molybdenum  in  this  form  (i.e.  ferro-tungsten, 
tungsten  powder,  tungstic  acid  and  tungsten  salts, 
and  ferro-molybdenum,  molybdic  acid,  and  molyb- 
denum salts,  including  calcium-molybdate  and 
molybdic  oxide). 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  adopted  recommen- 
dation : 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  consumers  of  ores 
and  concentrates  should  continue  the  policy  of  exporting 
a  proportion  of  their  consumption  as  primary  products, 
in  accordance  with  accepted  trade  patterns.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  total  quantities  of  primary  products  so 
exported  should  L'e  approximately  proportionate  to  the 
provision  for  the  export  of  primary  products  included  in 
each  country's  stated  requirements.  The  proportion 
should  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  country's  total 
civilian  requirements  are  being  met  in  the  plan  of  distri- 
bution for  the  third  calendar  quarter  as  Anally  approved 
by  the  governments. 

The  above  policy  is  recommended  as  a  stopgap  measure 
applying  to  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1951.  The  Com- 
mittee proposed  to  give  further  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  distribution  of  primary  products  for  subsequent 
periods. 


Action  on  Kraft  Pulp  and  Dissolving  Pulp 

The  PulpJ?aper  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Materials  Conference  announced  on  August 
13  that  it  has  decided  to  recommend  that  no  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  by  the  Imc  on  kraft  pulp 
and  dissolving  pulp.  This  decision  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  given  in  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaires  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  committee  to  all  interested  governments  on 
May  18  and  which  were  to  be  returned  by  June 
22.  Although  questionnaires  have  not  been  re- 
turned by  all  of  the  governments,  the  information 
which  has  been  received  accounts  for  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  and  consumption. 

1  Bulletin  of  July  30,  1951,  p.  192. 
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On  kraft  pulp,  the  committee  found  that  the 
estimated  deficit  for  1951,  as  calculated  from  the 
information  submitted  by  reporting  countries  in 
reply  to  the  questionnaires,  represents  only  about 
1.3  percent  of  total  expected  production  estimated 
at  over  8  million  tons,  or  approximately  9  percent 
of  the  availabilities  of  market  pulp. 

The  recent  establishment  of  ceiling  prices  in 
the  United  States,  together  with  other  measures 
taken  to  regulate  the  internal  distribution  of  pulp 
in  that  country,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, result  in  increased  supplies  of  kraft  pulp 
becoming  available,  during  the  rest  of  1951,  to 
other  consumer  countries. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  committee 
has  recommended  to  governments  that  no  action 
need  be  taken  by  the  Imc  on  kraft  pulp  at  the 
present  time. 

Eegarding  dissolving  pulp,  the  committee  was 
concerned  about  the  possible  effects  of  the  sulphur 
shortage  on  the  future  production  of  dissolving 
pulp.  The  position  is  not  yet  sufficiently  clear  to 
enable  the  committee  to  calculate  the  effects  of  this 
shortage. 

Therefore,  the  committee  has  decided  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  Imc  on  dissolving 
pulp  at  the  present  time  but  that  the  position  be 
further  considered  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the 
sulphur  shortage  on  dissolving  pulp  production 
can  be  more  accurately  estimated. 

Fourteen  countries  are  represented  on  the  Pulp- 
Paper  Committee.  They  are  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  committee,  in  plan- 
ning its  work,  had  decided  to  consider  newsprint 
first,  kraft  pulp  and  dissolving  pulp  next.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  time  lag  after  the  newsprint 
problem  will  have  been  resolved,  a  statistical  pulp 
subcommittee  was  established  to  compile  data  on 
kraft  and  dissolving  pulps. 


Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
ment numbers :  S/2228,  July  3 ;  S/2253,  July  19 ; 
S/2254,  July  20 ;  S/2257,  July  23 ;  S/2259,  July 
24;  S/2261,  July  25;  S/2264,  July  27;  S/2267, 
July  30;  S/2272,  August  2;  S/2273,  August  2; 
S/2274,  August  2;  S/2276,  August  3 ;  S/2279,  Au- 
gust 6;  S/2282,  August  7;  S/2283,  August  7; 
S/2286,  August  8;  S/2288,  August  9;  S/2292, 
August  14. 


United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Decisions  of  the  Council  at  its  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Ses- 
sions. Background  Paper  No.  53.  Supplement  No.  1, 
UNIES,  May  17,  1951.    47  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  (Seventh 
Session).  E/1992,  E/CN.4/640,  May  24,  1951.  163 
pp.  mimeo. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(Thirteenth  Session).  Submitted  by  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  to  the  Thirteenth  Session  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  16  June  1950 — 13 
June  1951.  E/2002,  E/ECE/130,  June  13, 1951.  73  pp. 
mimeo. 

Methods  of  International  Financing  of  European  Emigra- 
tion (Thirteenth  Session).  Report  by  the  Secretary- 
General.    E/2019,  June  18,  1951.    121  pp.  mimeo. 

Full  Employment.  Analysis  of  Replies  from  Governments 
to  the  Full  Employment  Questionnaires  Covering  the 
Period  1950-51  (Thirteenth  Session).  Submitted  un- 
der Resolutions  221  E  (IX)  and  290  (XI)  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  Report  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General. E/2035/Add.  1,  June  27,  1951.  61  pp. 
mimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries 
(Thirteenth  Session).  Volume  and  Distribution  of 
National  Income  in  Under-Developed  Countries.  Re- 
port by  the  Secretary-General.  E/2041,  June  28,  1951. 
91  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Draft  Convention  on  Free- 
dom of  Information  (Thirteenth  Session).  Legal 
Problems  Raised  by  Certain  Amendments  to  the  Draft 
Convention.  Relevant  Provisions  of  National  Legis- 
lations and  Extracts  of  Judicial  Decisions  Limiting 
Freedom  of  Information.  E/2046/Add.  1,  July  5, 1951. 
41  pp.  mimeo. 


General  Assembly 

Information  from  Nongoverning  Territories :  Summary 
and  Analysis  of  Information  (Sixth  Session).  Trans- 
mitted under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America.  Report 
of  the  Secretary-General.  A/1823,  June  29,  1951. 
46  pp.  mimeo. 

1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  T.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an 
Official  Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and 
reports  of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  Pub- 
lications in  the  Official  Records  series  will  not  be  listed 
in  this  department  as  heretofore,  but  information  on  se- 
curing subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be  obtained  from 
the  International  Documents  Service. 


The  United  States  in   the   United   Nations 

A  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in 
this  issue,  but  will  be  resumed  in  the  issue 
of  September  3. 
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Consular  Offices 

According  to  later  information  concerning  the  opening 
of  the  combined  American  consulate  and  Usie  Mission  at 
Bari,  Italy,  these  offices  were  not  opened  to  the  public  on 
April  19,  1951,  as  announced  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  23, 
1951,  p.  1018. 


The  Partnership  for  Freedom.     General  Foreign  Policy 
Series  61.    Pub.  4304.    24  pp.    lOtf. 

A  statement  in  support  of  the  proposed  mutual  se- 
curity program  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  June 
26,  1951. 

The  Defense  of  Freedom.    General  Foreign  Policy  Series 
62.    Pub.  4305.    9  pp.    Free. 

Address  by'President  Truman  delivered  at  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  175th  Anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Washington,  D.C.,  July  4,  1951. 


Charles  Robert  Burrows  to  OAS 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  17  the 
appointment  of  Charles  Robert  Burrows  as  alternate  to 
the  U.S.  representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Bulletin  of  August  20,  1951,  page  313, 
right-hand  column,  the  head  "Legislation"  should 
read  "Publications." 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  re- 
juests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
In  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  map  be  obtained 
'rorn  the  Department  of  State. 

krmy  Mission  to  Liberia.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  2171.    Pub.  4097.    5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Liberia — 
signed  at  Washington  Jan.  11, 1951 ;  entered  into  force 
Jan.  11,  1951. 

rhe  Philippines:  Early  Years  of  the  Republic.  Far  East- 
ern Series  42.    Pub.  4239.    11  pp.    10<*. 

A  background  summary  of  the  Philippines  with  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  basic  problems. 

Understanding  the  Schuman  Plan.  European  and  British 
Commonwealth  Series  26.    Pub.  4281.    4  pp.    5tf. 

A  background  summary  explaining  the  Schuman  Plan 
or  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  as  a  basis 
for  a  new  and  peaceful  Europe. 

3urma:  Outlines  of  a  New  Nation.  Far  Eastern  Series 
16.    Pub.  4282.    8  pp.    5tf. 

A  background  summary  on  Burma  and  its  impor- 
tance as  part  of  the  free  world.  ■ 

List  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings,  July  1, 
.951.  International  Organization  and  Conference  Series 
1 17.    Pub.  4290.    66  pp.    30(S. 

The  List,  issued  quarterly,  includes  international 
conferences  and  meetings  which  are  expected  to  be 
held  during  the  period  ending  December  31,  1952. 


Check  List  of  Department  Press  Releases: 

Aug.  13-19,  1951 

Releases 

may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 

Special  Assistant  for  Press  Relations,  Department 

of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Number    Date                                  Subject 

678 

7/27 

Looted  Art  Recovered 

719 

8/11 

Labor  Agreement — Mexico 

720f 

8/13 

Acheson :  World  Youth 

721 

8/13 

ITU :  Radio  Conf . 

722* 

8/13 

Bennett :  Message  to  Pakistan 

723* 

8/13 

Exchange  of  Persons 

724 

8/13 

9th  Entomology  Cong. 

725* 

8/14 

Inter-American  Ecosoc 

726* 

8/14 

1st  Anniversary  of  Pakistan 

727 

8/15 

Dulles:  Peace  Conf.  (excerpts) 

728* 

8/15 

Miller :  Cuba  Day 

729* 

8/15 

3d  Anniversary  of  Korea 

730 

8/15 

Japanese  Peace  Treaty 

731 

8/16 

U.S.,  Philippines  Treaty 

732 

8/16 

U.S.S.R.  to  San  Francisco  Conf. 

733 

8/16 

U.S.,  Iraq  Agreement  Signed 

734 

8/16 

U.N.  Oatis  Resolution  (Bull.  8/20) 

735* 

8/17 

1st  Anniversary  of  Indonesia 

736 

8/17 

Inter-American  Ecosoc  (U.S.  del.) 

737* 

8/17 

C.  A.  Livengood  Retires 

738 

8/17 

Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

739 

8/17 

Cinematographic  Art  Exhibit 

740* 

8/17 

Exchange  of  Persons 

741* 

8/17 

Visitors  to  U.S. 

742 

8/17 

Burrows:  U.S.  Rep.  to  Oas  (rewrite) 

743* 

8/17 

Dulles:  Television  of  Peace  Conf. 

*Not  printed  in  Bulletin. 

fHeld  for  future  issue  of  Bulletin. 
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The  Soviet  Propaganda  Machine 


By  Alan  M.  G.  Little 


This  article  is  an  analysis  of  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda machine.  The  analysis  is  concerned  with 
the  planned  developments  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  re- 
sent years,  to  influence  people  through  the  radio, 
newspapers,  films,  and  other  conventional  mass 
media.  It  appraises,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  propaganda  both  within 
md  without  the  geographical  orbit  of  that  country. 

The  use  of  mass  media  to  sway  public  opinion 
is  inherent  in  the  Soviet  theory  of  how  to  admin- 
ister the  state.  For  it  was  a  Lenin  doctrine,  which 
tiis  followers  have  adopted,  that  to  perpetuate  it- 
self the  Soviet  State  must  maintain  a  balance 
between  coercion  and  persuasion. 

Following  the  tenet  of  persuasion,  as  well  as 
that  of  coercion,  the  Soviet  leaders  through  the 
pears  have  created  a  vast  propaganda  machine. 
Ail  the  strands  of  internal  and  external  policies 
ire  woven  by  this  machine  into  a  series  of  standard 
md  Party-line  messages  for  direct  use  in  many 
countries,  with  different  peoples,  and  with  various 
xccupational  and  income  groups. 

The  machine  itself  consists  of  two  parts :  first, 
the  conventional  mass  media  common  to  all  na- 
;ional  propaganda  services — which  are  discussed 
in  this  article — and  second,  a  vast  network  of  in- 
iividuals  who  act  as  human  transmitters  for  the 
propaganda  message. 

At  home,  operating  behind  the  protection  of 
censorship  and  radio  jamming  of  incoming  infor- 
mation, the  Soviet  propaganda  machine  exerts 
jvery  conceivable  pressure  to  convince  the  popu- 
lation of  the  correctness  of  the  Government's 
policy.  Abroad,  this  propaganda  attempts  to 
confuse  and  to  isolate  nations  or  individuals  op- 
posing Soviet  policy — and  to  create  and  reinforce 
favorable  opinions. 

The  message  delivered  by  the  machine  usually 
inds  its  strength  in  quantity  rather  than  quality, 
ind  in  repetition  rather  than  logic.  Outside  the 
(J.S.S.R.,  it  is  most  convincing  to  people  who 
mow  least  about  the  U.S.S.E.  Inside  the  U.S.S.R., 
S  misses  complete  effectiveness  in  convincing 
people  who  live  under  the  Soviet  system,  because 


it  is  so  insistently  repetitious  and  oversimplified 
and  because  it  disregards  or  denies  the  facts  of 
their  own  existence.  All  basic  Soviet  propa- 
ganda recognizes  only  friends  or  enemies  and  rules 
out  any  accommodation  to  a  middle  view. 

I.  Domestic  Propaganda 

The  propaganda  system  for  domestic  purposes 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Stalin  has  said,  acts  as  a  "trans- 
mission belt"  between  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  people.  It  is  designed  to  reach  down  to  all 
levels  of  the  population  and  to  serve  a  double 
purpose  by  relaying  Party  instructions  downward 
and  by  permitting  (to  some  extent)  the  return  to 
the  Party  of  public  reactions  to  the  propaganda. 
Stalin  also  has  stated  that,  if  the  system  failed  to 
function,  "all  state  and  Party  work  would 
languish." 

In  the  Soviet  domestic  propaganda,  two  kinds 
of  appeals  are  generally  employed.  The  first, 
"agitation,"  is  directed  in  simple  terms  to  the 
masses  in  order  to  achieve  immediate  goals.  The 
second,  "propaganda"  in  the  narrower  sense,  is 
addressed  to  a  more  intelligent  audience  capable 
of  grasping  the  broad  aims  of  the  Soviet  state. 

Both  types  of  activity  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Section  of  Propaganda  and  Agitation  {Agit- 
prop) of  the  Party's  Central  Committee.  This 
section  must  implement  the  decisions  of  the  Polit- 
buro. Agitprop  units  at  lower  levels  insure  a 
relay  throughout  the  Soviet  system.  A  tight  con- 
trol over  all  media  of  information  is  centered  in 
this  section,  which  determines  both  the  general  line 
and  the  specific  course  of  action  in  all  matters 
affecting  Soviet  opinion.  Agitprop  procedures 
are  based,  of  course,  on  the  policy  determinations 
of  the  Politburo. 

Assistance  in  securing  uniformity  of  facts  and 
interpretations  to  be  disseminated  through  the  dif- 
ferent media  is  given  by  the  Main  Administration 
for  Literary  and  Publishing  Affairs  (Glavlit)  and 
by  responsible  subdivisions  of  the  governmental 
ministry  or  the  organization  concerned. 
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For  example,  Glavlit  insures  that  all  publica- 
tions, manuscripts,  photos,  pictures,  radio  broad- 
casts, lectures,  and  exhibits  intended  for  the  pub- 
lic are  in  accord  with  the  Party's  political  and 
ideological  doctrines.  Glavlit  also  makes  certain 
that  such  media  do  not  divulge  any  economic  or 
military  secrets.  The  extent  of  this  surveillance 
is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  Glavlit  has  representa- 
tives in  local  Soviet  governmental  units  (raions) 
as  small  as  American  counties.  But  approval  of 
an  individual  item  by  Glavlit  does  not  excuse  the 
originating  party  if  a  mistake  is  made. 

USE  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

Despite  a  steady  postwar  growth,  the  output 
of  the  Soviet  press  has  not  reached  its  prewar 
levels.  Stalin  has  said  that  the  press  is  "the  only 
implement  which  helps  the  Party  to  speak  daily, 
hourly,  with  the  working  class"  and  that  "no 
other  such  flexible  tool  is  to  be  found  in  nature." 
Yet  the  Soviet  Union  since  World  War  II  has 
failed  to  publish  as  many  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books  as  it  did  in  1939— the  most  active  pre- 
war year. 

Much  of  this  loss  in  Soviet  publishing  is  ac- 
countable to  wartime  destruction  of  printing  fa- 
cilities. But  in  view  of  the  Soviet  preference 
for  the  press  as  a  medium  through  which  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion,  there  also  may  have  been  a 
failure — or  an  inability — to  direct  sufficient  re- 
sources into  printing  to  match  the  prewar 
volume. 

Soviet  Publication  Statistics 

Year 
Newspapers J939 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Magazines |939 

1948 

1950 

Books,  etc !939 

1948 
1949 


USE  OF  RADIO  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

A  heavy  hand  of  control  is  placed  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  over  what  is  broadcast  and  over  the  audi- 
ence's choice  of  what  it  can  hear. 

Most  radio  listeners  in  the  Soviet  Union  can 
tune  in  on  programs  only  over  a  loudspeaker  wired 
to  relay  stations.  In  1950  the  ratio  of  loudspeak- 
ers to  individual  tube  radio  sets  was  8  million  to 
about  4  million.  Consequently,  a  majority  of  the 
Soviet  people  who  have  access  to  radio  programs 
can  hear  only  the  propaganda  which  is  being 
broadcast  over  their  wired  loudspeakers.  At 
present  the  Soviet  transmitting  system  reaches 
about  one-eighth  of  the  people. 
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Number 

8, 

780 

7, 

000 

7, 

163 

7, 

200 

7, 

700 

1, 

592 

960 

1, 

183 

1, 

400 

43, 

800 

25 

145 

40 

000 

42 

000 

In  accounting  for  the  widespread  use  of  the 
loudspeaker  system  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  relative 
cheapness  of  a  wired  loudspeaker  compared  to  a 
radio  set  is  undoubtedly  second  in  importance  to 
the  Kremlin's  desire  to  retain  strict  supervision 
over  everything  the  Soviet  people  listen  to. 

USE  OF  FILMS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  film  industry  is  relatively  undevel- 
oped, notwithstanding  the  importance  attached  to 
this  medium  by  Soviet  propagandists.  This  lim- 
itation naturally  restricts  the  use  of  film  as 
propaganda. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  meeting  the  ideo- 
logical demands  of  the  Party,  the  record  of  ful- 
fillment on  film  schedules  in  1950  was  the  worst 
in  a  decade.  And,  although  the  Government's 
first  postwar  Five  Year  Plan  included  intentions 
to  expand  facilities  for  the  showing  of  films,  it 
is  not  likely  that  many  of  these  have  been  realized. 

Production  and  release  of  20  full-length  feature 
films  were  called  for  in  the  1950  schedule  laid 
down  by  the  Kremlin.  But  only  11  new  films 
were  made  available  to  the  public  during  that  year, 
and  5  of  the  11  had  been  in  production  since  1949. 
Before  the  war,  on  the  other  hand,  from  40  to  45 
feature  films  were  produced  each  year  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  the  United  States,  the  annual  output 
is  about  350  films. 

II.  Propaganda  Directed  Abroad 

The  Agitprop  section  of  the  Party's  Central 
Committee  is  also  the  unit  which  controls  propa- 
ganda directed  abroad  through  the  mass  com- 
munication media.  For  the  outside  world,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  propaganda  media,  the 
U.S.S.R,  employs  its  diplomatic  and  military  mis- 
sions, and  national  Communist  parties  in  other 
countries,  with  their  subsidized  and  controlled 
publicity  operations. 

The  U.S.S.R.  also  relies  heavily  upon  various 
Soviet-dominated  and  interlocking  international 
organizations,  and  their  affiliates,  for  propaganda 
assistance,  such  as:  the  Cominform,  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Youth,  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Democratic  Women,  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Partisans  of  Peace  (headed  by  the  World 
Peace  Council) . 

These  and  other  organizations  are  manipulated 
to  influence  mass  opinion  abroad  in  support  of 
the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  through  such  in- 
ternational agitation  drives  as  the  Stockholm 
Peace  Appeal,  the  Five  Power  Peace  Pact,  et 
cetera. 

USE  OF  THE  PRESS  ABROAD 

In  making  a  choice  of  propaganda  media,  the 
Communist  leaders  have  always  preferred  the 
press.  Although  they  show  flexibility  in  adap- 
ting each  medium  to  their  purposes,  the  most  ef- 
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fective  vehicle  they  have  used  abroad  is  undoubt- 
edly the  newspaper.  In  part,  this  may  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  give  more  atten- 
tion to  newspapers  as  a  propaganda  vehicle. 

Many  news  stories  originating  in  Moscow  and 
conveying  Soviet  points  of  view  are  carried  in 
the  Western  press,  in  both  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  papers.  One  reason  why  the  Western 
press  must  necessarily  give  space  to  Moscow-in- 
spired news  stories,  of  course,  is  the  near  monop- 
oly by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  agencies  on  news 
about  Russia. 

But  the  publication  of  Soviet  propaganda  in 
editorials  such  as  those  carried  recently  in  Sheng 
Hua  Pao,  Communist  newspaper  in  Djakarta,  and 
in  the  daily  Ta  Rung  Shang  Pao  of  Surabaya, 
and  in  original  articles  like  one  which  appeared 
first  in  Pravda  and  was  reprinted  in  Damascus 
by  Al-Manar  and  Al-Nasr,  tends  to  confirm  that 
the  product  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine 
gets  direct  distribution  in  many  places  outside  the 
geographical  orbit  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  volume  and  direction 
of  Soviet  propaganda  channeled  abroad  have 
changed  since  the  war.  Most  of  the  Soviet  effort 
prior  to  World  War  II  was  addressed  to  French, 
German,  and,  above  all,  to  English-speaking  audi- 
ences, with  great  stress  on  an  idyllic  picture  of  life 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  rather  than  on  "world  revolution." 
But  every  prewar  publication  for  foreign  con- 
sumption was  discontinued  either  during  the  war 
or  by  1950.  The  postwar  Soviet  foreign-lan- 
guage publications  place  more  stress  on  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  achievements,  cover  a  wider  range  of 
languages,  and  no  longer  include  newspapers. 

Indicative  of  a  more  militant  propaganda  is 
the  hard-hitting  tone  of  New  Times,  a  weekly 
periodical  published  in  English,  Polish,  French, 
and  German.  This  weekly  deals  with  Soviet 
foreign  policy  and  circulates  what  are  frankly 
propaganda  documents  to  a  wide  audience. 

The  Soviet  publications  in  this  category  are 
distributed  through  the  International  Book  Pub- 
lishing Corporation,  a  branch  of  the  Soviet  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Trade  with  sales  outlets  in  29 
countries.  Soviet  representatives  in  other  coun- 
tries also  sponsor  publications  printed  locally,  in- 
cluding the  bulletins  of  the  Soviet  embassies. 

The  foreign  Communist  press  is  supplied  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  news  items  through  the  informa- 
tion agency  of  the  Soviets,  the  Sovinformburo. 
The  Soviet  telegraphic  agency,  TASS,  which  has 
a  monopoly  on  collecting  foreign  news  for  relay 
to  Russia,  is  also  the  ultimate  source  of  most  news 
emanating  from  the  U.S.S.R.  The  difficulties  en- 
countered by  foreign  correspondents  at  Moscow 
inevitably  buttress  the  TASS  monopoly  on  news. 

SOVFOTO,  a  branch  of  TASS,  supplies  photo- 
graphic material  on  a  monopoly  basis  to  foreign 
purchasers.  Outside  the  countries  in  the  Soviet 
orbit  and  the  United  States,  TASS  is  most  active 
in  the  Near  East  and  India. 


There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  official  character  of 
TASS.  It  is  reflected,  among  many  indications, 
in  the  use  of  TASS  by  the  Soviets  as  an  agency 
for  training  of  Soviet  diplomats,  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  dissemination  of  official  statements  and  for 
denials  of  reports  deemed  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  U.S.S.R. 

USE  OF  RADIO  ABROAD 

Foreign  broadcasting  by  the  Soviets  increased 
during  1946-50,  while  broadcasting  by  both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  was 
less  in  1950  than  in  1946.  Over  that  period,  the 
U.S.S.R.  almost  doubled  its  number  of  program 
hours  so  that  by  1950  the  Soviet  weekly  broad- 
casts, in  combination  with  those  of  the  European 
satellites  and  China,  surpassed  the  combined 
broadcasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time. 

In  1950  the  Soviets  broadcasted  in  32  foreign 
languages  and  particularly  stressed  the  languages 
of  the  European  and  oriental  satellites.  They 
maintained  a  steady  emphasis  on  Europe,  the  Far 
East,  and  the  Middle  East,  in  that  order. 

Language  units  in  the  Soviet  system  prepare 
the  broadcasts.  Each  unit  has  its  own  editorial 
staff,  headed  by  a  Russian  but  mainly  composed  of 
expatriates.  In  the  English-language  unit,  there 
are  reported  to  be  white  and  Negro  American  ex- 
patriates, and  British  expatriates. 

As  far  back  as  1917  the  Soviet  leaders  exploited 
radio  for  international  propaganda.  A  compari- 
son of  total  broadcasting  on  the  international 
wave-lengths  as  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  clearly  shows 
the  effort  made  by  the  Soviets  in  recent  years. 

Weekly  Hours  of  Foreign  Broadcasting  • 

U.S.S.R.  U.K.  U.S. 

1946   276  705  395 

1948 334  664  186 

1949      434  634  198 

1950 516  636  210 

1951 670  554  339 

i  These  figures  are  based  on  rough  estimates,  subject  to  special  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  chief  criteria  in  Soviet  allocation  of  time 
to  any  given  area  appear  to  be  (1)  the  nearness 
of  the  area  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  (2)  its  strategic  or 
political  importance  to  Soviet  foreign  policy,  and 
(3)  the  capability  of  reaching  the  area  by  other 
means.  The  size  of  the  potential  audience  and 
the  number  of  receiving  sets  in  an  area  seem  to  be 
less  important  factors  in  the  Soviet  calculations. 

USE  OF  FILMS  ABROAD 

The  Soviets  claim  that  their  films  are  seen  an- 
nually outside  the  U.S.S.R.  by  400  million  people. 
But  their  world-wide  distribution  is  still  uneven, 
and,  in  certain  areas,  the  lack  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations or  the  opposition  from  church,  colonial,  or 
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civil  authorities  precludes  the  showing  of  Soviet 
films.  In  some  areas,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
the  films  are  shown  only  by  embassy  personnel. 

The  chief  areas  in  which  Soviet  films  have 
found  a  steady  if  limited  public  have  been  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  western  and  northern 
Europe.  These  showings,  however,  have  declined 
since  1946.  A  smaller  number  of  Soviet  films  are 
shown  in  Israel,  Japan,  Finland,  and  in  some 
Latin  American  countries. 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  countries  are  the 
targets  of  a  vigorous  film  effort  by  the  Soviets, 
but  the  fields  of  the  most  aggressive  film  propa- 
ganda are  in  the  European  satellite  countries  and 
in  China.  These  fields  are  cultivated  by  political 
influence  insuring  that  Soviet  films  will  be  shown, 
and  by  the  employment  of  Soviet  film  specialists 
collaborating  in  the  local  production  of  films. 


THE  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

As  still  another  major  propaganda  effort,  the 
Soviets  have  developed  a  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram in  all  possible  activities  with  the  countries 
in  its  orbit.  With  the  rest  of  the  world,  cultural 
exchange  activities  are  more  limited,  and  with  the 
United  States,  for  example,  deliberately  discour- 
aged. 

VOKS  ( All-Union  Society  for  Cultural  Re- 
lations Abroad)  maintains  contact  with  a  net- 
work of  foreign  Soviet  Friendship  Societies, 
exchanges  publications,  and  with  the  aid  of  Intour- 
ist  (the  State  Travel  Bureau)  supervises  the  vis- 
its of  foreigners  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  constant  flow  of  delegations  representing 
sports,  the  arts,  youth,  trade  unions,  and  women's 
activities  is  maintained  to  and  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
On  many  occasions  these  delegations  will  com- 
prise as  many  as  500  members. 

Racial  and  religious  ties,  as  with  the  Slavic  and 
Armenian  groups  outside  the  U.S.S.R.,  are  also 
played  up  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Soviet 
aims. 


III.  Effectiveness  of  Soviet  Propaganda 

Within  the  geographical  confines  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  policy  guiding  Soviet  propaganda 
is  extremely  simple.  The  policy  is  to  eliminate 
any  views  contradicting  the  official  position  on  any 
subject  and  to  create  popular  support  for  the  Com- 
munist Party  by  repeating  a  uniform  and  slogan- 
like message  in  as  many  ways  and  as  many  times 
as  possible. 

The  convictions  of  people  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
believed  to  be  less  affected  by  official  propaganda 
than  is  usually  claimed  by  the  Soviet  leaders.  The 
obviously  artificial  and  controlled  nature  of  Soviet 
propaganda,    contradicting    the    facts    of    life, 
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arouses  widespread  distrust.  Nevertheless,  the 
reiterations  leave  a  lasting  impression,  exclude 
other  facts  from  public  discussion,  and  show  the 
citizen  exactly  what  he  must  say  if  he  is  to  sur- 
vive— much  less  "prosper." 

The  long-range  effect  is  to  reduce  openly  ex- 
pressed interest  in  public  affairs  and  to  create  an 
attitude  of  indifference  among  those  groups  whose 
prime  interest  is  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The 
curious  seek  to  read  between  the  lines  and  listen 
to  rumor.  But  fear  of  police  repression  discour- 
ages a  serious  searching  for  the  truth  by  the  aver- 
age Russian. 

Although  from  country  to  country  the  Soviet 
line  is  shaped  to  conform  with  local  conditions, 
the  main  body  of  propaganda  material  designed 
for  foreign  consumption  usually  differs  but  little 
from  that  used  within  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
principal  themes  of  propaganda  are  often  the 
same. 

The  effect  of  this  propaganda  abroad  varies 
from  area  to  area.  Among  the  Soviet  satellites, 
where  political  control  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results  as  in  the  Soviet  Union,  con- 
tinued resentment  against  these  controls  tends  to 
diminish  the  impact  of  both  Soviet  and  local  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Soviet  theorists  are  always  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop a  pattern  of  mass  response,  a  conditioned 
reflex.  One  reflex  is  that  the  captive  audiences 
in  the  Soviet  sphere  are  learning  to  avoid  open 
protests  and  to  conform  outwardly.  Yet  the  ulti- 
mate effects  may  be  only  apathy,  plus  a  sense  of 
frustration,  both  at  home  and  in  the  satellite 
countries. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  success  of  Soviet 
propaganda  may  depend  chiefly  on  three  things : 

(1)  The  existence  of  conditions — social  in- 
justice and  economic  hardship — which  would  dis- 
pose an  audience  to  believe  the  Soviet  message. 

(2)  The  great  volume  and  intensity  of  Soviet 
propaganda  applied  to  the  area. 

(3)  The  absence  of  a  well-informed  public 
opinion,  able  and  ready  to  distinguish  fact  from 
fiction. 

Soviet  propaganda  is  undoubtedly  most  effec- 
tive in  colonial  countries  or  in  areas  of  the  world 
whose  recent  history  has  predisposed  them  to  dis- 
trust colonial  authority.  The  aim  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  been  to  encourage  the  populations  of  these 
countries  or  areas  to  suspect  the  motives  of  the 
English-speaking  and  other  free  nations,  who  are 
charged  with  "imperialism." 

In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  Communist  propa- 
ganda is  a  weapon  of  psychological  attack  which 
must  be  met  and  overcome  by  similar  weapons. 

•  Alan  M.  G.  Little  is  a  research  analyst  in  the 
Department  of  State. 
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Our  Wartime  Relations  With  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Agreements  Reached  at  Yalta 


Statement  by  W.  Averell  Harriman 1 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 


[Excerpts] 

I  am  submitting  this  statement  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  on  the  Far  Eastern 
situation.  My  objective  is  to  clarify  the  confusion 
that  has  arisen  regarding  the  understandings 
reached  at  Yalta  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  with  Premier  Stalin. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  Yalta 
and  its  effect  on  the  postwar  course  of  events. 
Some  people  have  shown  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  our  objectives  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
our  efforts  during  the  war  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  peaceful  postwar  world.  Others  appear 
to  have  profited  from  hindsight.  Still  others — 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves — have  dis- 
torted and  perverted  the  facts  to  a  point  where 
their  statements  have  little  or  no  basis  in  reality. 
As  a  result,  a  myth  has  grown  up  that  what  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  did 
at  Yalta  has  led  to  our  postwar  difficulties  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  myth  is  without  founda- 
tion in  fact. 

The  discussions  at  Yalta  and  the  understandings 
reached  there  were  an  integral  part  of  our  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Union  throughout  the  war 
to  bring  the  desperate  struggle  to  a  victorious  and 
early  conclusion  and  to  find  a  way  in  which  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
could  live  together  in  peace.  The  postwar  prob- 
lems have  resulted  not  from  the  understandings 
reached  at  Yalta  but  from  the  fact  that  Stalin 
failed  to  carry  out  those  understandings  and  from 
aggressive  actions  by  the  Kremlin. 

In  this  statement  I  have  attempted  to  set  forth 
the  manner  in  which  President  Roosevelt  sought  to 
achieve  his  objectives.  In  doing  so  I  have  drawn 
heavily  on  my  personal  experiences.     After  being 

1  Submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Forces  and 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  on  Aug.  13,  1951,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  Committees  on  Aug.  17. 


involved  in  our  rearmament  program  beginning 
June  1940,  I  was  sent  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
London  in  March  of  1941  as  his  special  representa- 
tive for  assistance  to  Great  Britain.  From  Oc- 
tober 1943  until  January  1946,  I  was  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Prior  to  this  appointment 
President  Roosevelt  had  sent  me  on  several  special 
missions.  The  first  was  in  September  of  1941, 
when  I  went  to  Moscow  with  Lord  Beaverbrook 
as  chairman  of  the  President's  Special  Mission  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  August  1942,  I  represented 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  first  meeting  of  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  and  Premier  Stalin  in  Moscow. 
I  was  with  Secretary  of  State  Hull  at  the  Moscow 
conference  in  October  1943.  I  attended  all  but 
one  of  the  conferences  between  President  Roose- 
velt and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  all  of  the 
conferences  between  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  Soviet  Union — Tehran  in  November 
1943,  Yalta  in  February  1945,  and  Potsdam  in 
July  1945.  I  also  attended  the  meeting  between 
Churchill  and  Stalin  in  Moscow  in  October  1944. 
I  was  in  San  Francisco  for  a  few  weeks  during 
the  United  Nations  Conference  in  April  and  May 
1945.  Throughout  the  war  I  had  innumerable 
personal  talks  with  Churchill  and  many  discus- 
sions with  Stalin. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  American  and 
British  Governments  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  war  was  to  keep  the 
Soviet  Army  as  an  effective  fighting  force  against 
Hitler.  We  sought  to  do  this  through  the  ship- 
ment of  essential  supplies  and  through  the  coordi- 
nation of  our  military  strategy.  Supplies  began 
to  flow  shortly  after  the  discussions  Lord  Beaver- 
brook and  I  had  with  Stalin  in  Moscow  in  Septem- 
ber 1941.  The  principal  strategic  talks  took  place 
when  Churchill  visited  Moscow  in  August  1942 
and  at  Tehran  in  November  1943.  At  this  latter 
conference,  Stalin  was  informed  of  our  plans  to 
land  in  France,  and  he  undertook  to  attack  shortly 
after  we  got  ashore  in  order  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
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mans  from  diverting  divisions  from  the  eastern 
front  to  the  west. 

There  are  those  who  now  contend  that  we 
should  not  have  supported  the  Soviet  armies. 
They  contend  that  we  should  have  let  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  kill  each  other  off.  These 
people  forget  the  real  danger  was  that  Hitler 
would  knock  Russia  out  of  the  war.  .  .  . 

These  people  forget  that  on  June  6,  1944,  when 
the  Allies  landed  on  the  Normandy  beaches,  there 
were  about  60  German  divisions  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  whereas  there  were  199  Ger- 
man divisions  and  50  satellite  divisions  engaged  on 
the  eastern  front.  In  accordance  with  Stalin's 
agreement  at  Tehran,  the  Russian  armies  launched 
a  major  offensive  on  June  22  and  tied  down  and 
broke  through  this  formidable  Nazi  force.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  maintaining  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  effective  fighting  ally  against  Hitler,  it  was 
our  objective  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to 
join  in  the  war  against  Japan  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Because  of  their  ambitions  in  the 
East,  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Soviets  would  attack  the  Japanese  in  Man- 
churia in  their  own  due  time.  The  question  was 
whether  they  could  come  in  early  enough  to  be  of 
any  help  to  us  and  to  save  American  lives.  I 
raised  the  subject  with  Stalin  as  early  as  August 
1942.  He  told  me  then  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  come  into  the  Pacific  war  when  he  was  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  Stalin  was  gravely  concerned 
by  the  possibility  of  a  premature  attack  by  the 
Japanese.  He  had  weakened  his  Siberian  forces 
for  the  defense  of  Stalingrad.  Furthermore,  the 
Japanese  Navy  alone  could  have  cut  off  the  vital 
line  of  our  supplies  coming  through  Vladivostok. 

The  question  of  Soviet  participation  in  the 
Pacific  war  was  discussed  in  some  detail  at  Teh- 
ran. Roosevelt  proposed  to  Stalin  the  basing  of 
American  heavy  bombers  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, north  of  Vladivostok.  This  was  deemed  a 
necessary  requirement  by  our  Air  Force  in  order 
to  cover  the  Japanese  Islands.  In  addition, 
Roosevelt  suggested  the  possible  use  of  Soviet 
ports  for  our  naval  forces  and  requested  the  im- 
mediate exchange  of  military  intelligence  con- 
cerning Japan.  Stalin  agreed  that  these  matters 
should  be  studied.  Shortly  thereafter  we  estab- 
lished exchange  of  combat  intelligence.  .  .  . 

Concurrently  with  our  negotiations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  President  Roosevelt  sought  to 
come  to  an  understanding  regarding  postwar 
problems  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  clear 
that  unless  these  problems  were  settled  we  would 
have  difficulties  once  the  war  was  ended.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  attempted  to  use  our  relationship 
as  allies  to  develop  a  basis  on  which  world  peace 
could  be  maintained,  and  to  settle  in  advance  dif- 
ferences which  we  were  likely  to  have  over  the 
treatment  of  territories  occupied  by  the  Red  army. 

In  August  1941,  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  had  met  at  sea  and  proclaimed  the 


Atlantic  Charter,  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
principles  to  which  nations  must  adhere  if  they 
are  to  live  together  in  peace  and  freedom.  In 
January  1942,  at  our  request,  the  Soviet  Union 
subscribed  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  in  the  declara- 
tion by  the  United  Nations.  In  October  1943,  a 
further  step  was  taken  in  the  Moscow  Declara- 
tion, which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  United 
Nations.  This  declaration  was  signed  by  Molotov, 
Eden  and  Hull,  and  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in 
Moscow.  It  was  only  after  Hull's  vigorous  in- 
sistence that  Molotov  agreed  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  signature  of  the  Chinese.  This  was  in  line 
with  Roosevelt's  consistent  attempts  to  strengthen 
the  position  61  the  Chinese  National  Government 
and  to  obtain  the  support  of  that  Government  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  Tehran,  in  addition  to  the  military  matters, 
President  Roosevelt  attempted  to  develop  further 
a  basis  for  reaching  political  understandings  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Plans  for  the  organization  of 
the  United  Nations  were  discussed,  and  also  such 
matters  as  the  postwar  treatment  of  Germany, 
the  future  of  Poland,  and  the  independence  of 
Iran.     ... 

On  Roosevelt's  instructions  I  discussed  with 
Stalin,  on  a  number  of  occasions  throughout  1944, 
Soviet  participation  in  the  war  against  Japan, 
the  concerting  of  our  military  actions  in  the 
Pacific,  including  operations  by  American  bombers 
from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  basis  of  an 
understanding  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Chinese  National  Government.  In  one  of  these 
talks,  which  took  place  in  June,  Stalin  minimized 
the  Chinese  Communists,  and  stated  that  Chiang 
was  the  only  man  who  could  hold  China  together 
and  that  he  should  be  supported. 

Molotov  reiterated  this  position  when  Donald 
M.  Nelson  and  Maj.  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley 
stopped  at  Moscow  in  August  en  route  to 
Chungking.2 

Although  Stalin  had  on  several  occasions  men- 
tioned Soviet  political  objectives  in  the  East,  it 
was  not  until  December  1944  that  he  outlined  these 
objectives  to  me  in  detail.  He  said  that  Russia's 
position  in  the  East  should  be  generally  reestab- 
lished as  it  existed  before  the  Russo-Japanese  "War 
of  1905.  The  lower  half  of  Sakhalin  should  be 
returned  to  the  Russians,  as  well  as  the  Kurile 
Islands,  in  order  to  protect  Soviet  outlets  to  the 
Pacific,  The  Russians  wished  again  to  lease  the 
ports  of  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur  and  to  obtain 
a  lease  on  those  railroads  in  Manchuria  built  by 
the  Russians  under  contract  with  the  Chinese, 
specifically,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which 
was  the  direct  line  from  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road through  to  Vladivostok,  and  the  South 
Manchurian  Railroad  making  a  connection  to 
Dairen.     He  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 


2  See  U.S.  Relations  with  China,  Department  of  State 
publication  3573,  hereafter  referred  to  as  U.S.R.C.,  pp. 
71-72. 
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not  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  China  over 
Manchuria.  In  addition,  Stalin  asked  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  status  quo  in  Outer  Mongolia.  I 
pointed  out  to  Stalin  that  the  talks  at  Tehran  had 
envisaged  internationalization  of  the  Port  of 
Dairen,  rather  than  a  lease.  Stalin  replied  that 
this  could  be  discussed.  I  immediately  reported 
Stalin's  proposals  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  they 
became  the  basis  of  the  discussions  at  Yalta. 


Valta  Negotiations 

It  was  against  this  background,  which  I  have 
briefly  sketched,  that  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  met  with  Stalin  at 
Yalta  in  early  February  1945.  The  question  of 
Roosevelt's  physical  condition  at  the  time  of 
Yalta  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion. Unquestionably,  he  was  not  in  good 
health  and  the  long  conferences  tired  him. 
Nevertheless,  for  many  months  he  had  given 
much  thought  to  the  matters  to  be  discussed  and, 
in  consultation  with  many  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  had  blocked  out  definite  objectives 
which  he  had  clearly  in  mind.  He  came  to  Yalta 
determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives and  he  carried  on  the  negotiations  to  this 
end  with  his  usual  skill  and  perception. 

The  discussions  at  Yalta  covered  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  including  final  plans  for  the  defeat  of 
Hitler,  the  occupation  and  control  of  Germany, 
reparations,  the  United  Nations  Conference  to 
meet  at  San  Francisco  on  April  25,  the  restoration 
of  sovereign  rights  and  self-government  to  the 
liberated  peoples  of  Europe,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free,  independent,  and  democratic  Pol- 
and through  the  holding  of  free  and  unfettered 
elections.  By  the  Declaration  on  Liberated 
Europe,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  obtained  the 
pledge  of  Stalin  for  joint  action  to  secure  the 
fundamental  freedoms  for  the  people  in  terri- 
tories overrun  by  the  Red  army.  .  .  . 

THere  follows  text  of  Declaration.  See  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  215.] 

It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  continued 
collaboration  between  the  three  Governments 
through  periodic  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Secre- 
taries, and  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the 
Yalta  communique  expressed  the  determination  of 
the  three  Governments  to  have  "unity  for  peace 
as  for  war."  .  .  . 

[Here  follows  the  communique.  See  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
18,  1945,  p.  216.] 

Had  Stalin  honored  these  commitments  taken 
at  Yalta,  Eastern  Europe  would  be  free  today 
and  the  United  Nations  would  be  a  truly  effective 
organization  for  world  security. 

The  last  understanding  to  be  reached  was  that 
relating  to  the  Far  East.  The  crucial  issue  was 
not  whether  the  Soviet  Union  would  enter  the 
Pacific  War,  but  whether  it  would  do  so  in  time 


to  be  of  help  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  an  invasion  of  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  The  great  danger  existed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  stand  by  until  we 
had  brought  Japan  to  her  knees  at  great  cost  in 
American  lives,  and  then  the  Red  army  could 
march  into  Manchuria  and  large  areas  of  North- 
ern China.  It  would  then  have  been  a  simple 
matter  for  the  Soviets  to  give  expression  to  "pop- 
ular demand"  by  establishing  People's  Republics 
of  Manchuria  and  Inner  Mongolia.  President 
Roosevelt  sought  to  reduce  the  general  assurances 
which  Stalin  had  previously  given  to  specific  un- 
dertakings for  the  early  entry  of  Russia  in  the 
Pacific  War,  to  limit  Soviet  expansion  in  the  East 
and  to  gain  Soviet  support  for  the  Nationalist 
Government  of  China. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  it  was  only  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Yalta  Conference  that  General 
MacArthur  entered  Manila.  The  bloody  battles 
of  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  still  lay  ahead.  It 
was  not  until  more  than  5  months  later  that  the  first 
and  only  experimental  explosion  of  the  atomic 
bomb  was  successfully  concluded  at  Alamogordo. 
The  military  authorities  estimated  that  it  would 
take  18  months  after  the  surrender  of  Germany 
to  defeat  Japan,  and  that  Soviet  participation 
would  greatly  reduce  the  heavy  American  casual- 
ties which  could  otherwise  be  expected.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  planning  an  invasion 
of  the  Japanese  home  islands,  and  were  anxious 
for  the  early  entry  of  Russia  in  the  war  to  defeat 
the  Japanese  Kwantung  Army  in  Manchuria  and 
in  order  that  our  bombers  could  operate  from 
bases  in  Eastern  Siberia. 

These  plans  were  outlined  in  two  memoranda 
which  were  before  the  President  at  Yalta. 

In  a  memorandum  for  the  President,  dated  23 
January  1945,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  stated: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing basic  principles  in  working  toward  U.S.S.R.  entry 
into  the  war  against  Japan : 

Russia's  entry  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  consistent 
with  her  ability  to  engage  in  offensive  operations  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  maximum  assistance  to  our  Pacific  opera- 
tions. The  U.S.  will  provide  maximum  support  possible 
without  interfering  with  our  main  effort  against  Japan. 

The  objective  of  Russia's  military  effort  against  Japan 
in  the  Far  East  should  be  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese 
forces  in  Manchuria,  air  operations  against  Japan  proper 
in  collaboration  with  U.S.  air  forces  based  in  eastern 
Siberia,  and  maximum  interference  with  Japanese  sea 
traffic  between  Japan  and  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  22  January  1945,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  stated : 

1.  The  agreed  over-all  objective  in  the  war  against 
Japan  has  been  expressed  as  follows : 

To  force  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Japan  by 

(1)  Lowering  Japanese  ability  and  will  to  resist  by 
establishing  sea  and  air  blockades,  conducting  inten- 
sive air  bombardment,  and  destroying  Japanese  air  and 
naval  strength. 

(2)  Invading  and  seizing  objectives  in  the  industrial 
heart  of  Japan. 
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2.  The  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  adopted  the 
following  as  a  basis  for  planning  in  the  war  against 
Japan : 

The  concept  of  operations  for  the  main  effort  in  the 
Pacific 

a.  Following  the  Okinawa  operation  to  seize  addi- 
tional positions  to  intensify  the  blockade  and  air 
bombardment  of  Japan  in  order  to  create  a  situation 
favorable  to : 

6.  An  assault  on  Kyushu  for  the  purpose  of  further 
reducing  Japanese  capabilities  by  containing  and  de- 
stroying major  enemy  forces  and  further  intensifying 
the  blockade  and  air  bombardment  in  order  to  establish 
a  tactical  condition  favorable  to : 

c.  The  decisive  invasion  of  the  industrial  heart  of 
Japan  through  the  Tokyo  plain. 

3.  The  following  sequence  and  timing  of  operations 
have  been  directed  by  the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  plans  prepared  by  theater  commanders : — 

Objectives  Target  Date 

Continuation  of  operations  in  the 
Philippines    (Luzon,    Mindoro, 

Leyte)     

Iwo  Jima 19  February 

1945 
Okinawa    and    extension    there- 
from  in   the   Ryukyus     .     .     .  1  April-August 

1945 

4.  Until  a  firm  date  can  be  established  when  redeploy- 
ment from  Europe  can  begin,  planning  will  be  continued 
for  an  operation  to  seize  a  position  in  the  Chusan-Ningpo 
area  and  for  invasion  of  Kyushu-Honshu  in  the  winter 
of  1945-1946. 

5.  Examination  is  being  conducted  of  the  necessity  for 
and  cost  of  operations  to  maintain  and  defend  a  sea 
route  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  when  the  entry  of  Russia 
into  the  war  against  Japan  becomes  imminent.  Exami- 
nation so  far  has  shown  that  the  possibility  of  seizing 
a  position  in  the  Kuriles  for  that  purpose  during  the  fav- 
orable weather  period  of  1945  is  remote  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  resources.  The  possibility  of  maintaining  and 
defending  such  a  sea  route  from  bases  in  Kamchatka 
alone  is  being  further  examined. 

6.  The  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  also  di- 
rected examination  and  preparation  of  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign against  Japan  in  the  event  that  prolongation  of  the 
European  war  requires  postponement  of  the  invasion  of 
Japan  until  well  into  1946. 

These  military  considerations  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  study  by  Roosevelt  for  a  long  time 
and  they  were  uppermost  in  his  mind  at  Yalta. 
President  Roosevelt  personally  carried  on  with 
Stalin  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  under- 
standing on  the  Far  East.  I  was  present  at  the 
meetings  when  these  matters  were  discussed  and, 
under  President  Roosevelt's  direction,  I  took  up 
certain  details  with  Stalin  and  with  Molotov. 
Neither  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  nor  any  of 
his  advisers,  except  for  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  who 
acted  as  the  President's  interpreter,  had  anything 
to  do  with  these  negotiations.  Any  suggestion  to 
the  contrary  is  utterly  without  foundation  in  fact. 

The  first  conversations  took  place  on  February  8, 
at  which  time  Stalin  brought  up  with  Roosevelt  the 
proposals  which  he  had  presented  to  me  the  previ- 
ous December  in  Moscow.  Stalin  contended  that 
these  proposals  should  be  accepted.  Roosevelt 
said  that  he  believed  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  return 


to  Russia  of  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin.  He 
said  that,  although  he  could  not  speak  for  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  he  believed  that  Dairen  might  be  made 
a  free  port  under  an  international  commission,  and 
that  the  Manchurian  railroads  might  be  operated 
jointly.  The  President  and  Stalin  also  discussed 
internal  conditions  in  China.  Stalin  reiterated 
his  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  united  China 
under  Chiang  Kai-shek's  leadership. 

Stalin  suggested  that  the  proposals  be  put  in 
writing  and  be  agreed  to  before  the  conference 
ended. 

Two  days  later,  on  February  10,  Molotov  took 
up  with  me  the  details  of  the  understanding  to  be 
reached.  I  reemphasized  President  Roosevelt's 
views  that  the  ports  should  be  free  ports  and  not 
leased  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  Manchurian 
railroads  should  not  be  leased  but  jointly  operated, 
and  that  in  any  event  the  understanding  should 
specify  that  the  concurrence  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  required. 

I  reported  this  conversation  to  Roosevelt,  and 
he  instructed  me  to  explain  his  views  again  to 
Molotov,  which  I  did. 

Later  on  in  the  same  day,  February  10,  Roosevelt 
and  Stalin  met  again.  Stalin  agreed  to  the  modi- 
fications as  proposed  by  Roosevelt,  except  that  he 
maintained  that  a  lease  on  Port  Arthur  would  be 
required,  as  it  was  to  be  used  for  a  naval  base. 
Stalin  accepted  the  requirement  for  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  concurrence  and  said  that  he  wanted  his 
concurrence  also  to  the  status  quo  in  Outer  Mon- 
golia. President  Roosevelt  and  Stalin  concluded 
that  the  matter  should  be  discussed  with  Chiang 
when  Stalin  was  prepared  to  have  this  done,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  need  for  secrecy  and  lack  of 
security  in  Chungking. 

On  the  following  day,  the  text  was  shown  to 
Churchill,  and  after  his  agreement,  it  was  signed 
on  that  day,  February  11,  1945,  by  Stalin,  Roose- 
velt, and  Churchill.  .  .  . 

[Here  follows  text  of  agreement.  See  U.S.R.C,  p.  113 ; 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  24,  1946,  p.  282.] 

Stalin  also  agreed  to  joint  planning  for  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  Pacific  and  to  the  use  by 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  of  bases  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  at  Komsomolsk  and 
Nikolaevsk. 

President  Roosevelt  felt  that  he  had  achieved 
his  principal  objectives.  He  had  obtained  the 
agreement  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  the  war 
against  Japan  within  3  months  after  the  defeat 
of  Germany.  This  was  the  period  required  to 
move  Soviet  troops  from  the  European  front  to 
Siberia.  It  was  considered  to  be  in  good  time, 
and  conformed  to  the  plans  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  which  involved  the  redeployment  of  our 
forces  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific.  Roosevelt  had 
also  obtained  Stalin's  pledge  of  support  for 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  recognition  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Chinese  National  Government  over 
Manchuria. 
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Answer  to  Criticisms  Against  Yalta  Agreement 

In  recent  years  several  objections  have  been 
leveled  at  the  terms  of  the  Yalta  understanding  on 
the  Far  East  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  concluded. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  understanding  was 
a,  mistake  because,  as  it  turned  out,  Russian  partici- 
pation had  no  influence  on  the  defeat  of  Japan. 
To  President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta,  the  lives  of 
American  fighting  men  were  at  stake.  He  had 
been  advisecf by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the 
defeat  of  Japan  would  take  many  months  after 
V-E  day  and  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  came  in  soon 
enough  countless  American  lives  would  be  saved. 
Furthermore,  up  to  that  time,  Stalin  had  carried 
out  vital  military  undertakings.  Roosevelt,  there- 
fore, considered  that  a  definite  commitment  from 
Stalin  was  of  supreme  importance  and  would  be 
of  great  value. 

Another  criticism  is  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
not  consulted  before  the  understanding  was  signed 
and  that  the  understanding  was  kept  secret.  The 
question  of  consulting  Chiang  was  a  difficult  one. 
Secrecy  was  a  military  necessity.  Experience  had 
shown  that  whatever  was  known  in  Chungking  got 
to  the  Japanese.  Stalin  was  unwilling  to  risk 
Japanese  knowledge  of  his  plans  until  he  had  been 
able  to  strengthen  his  forces  in  Siberia.  At  Roose- 
velt's insistence,  however,  the  understanding  speci- 
fied that  Chiang's  concurrence  was  required  where 
China's  direct  interests  were  affected  and  that 
Chiang  should  be  notified  at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  am  sure  that  Roosevelt  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  have  consulted  Chiang  in  advance,  if  he 
had  thought  it  was  feasible  for  him  to  do  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  had  certain  general  talks 
with  Chiang  on  some  of  the  points  involved,  and 
knew  of  Chiang's  desire  to  come  to  a  permanent 
understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For  these 
reasons,  and  also  because  of  the  strong  support 
that  he  had  given  Chiang  in  the  past,  Roosevelt 
felt  that  he  could  work  things  out  with  Chiang 
when  the  time  came. 

Because  of  the  prior  conversations  with  Stalin, 
Roosevelt  was  convinced  that  the  requirement  for 
Chiang's  concurrence  qualified  the  provision  that 
the  claims  of  the  Soviet  Union  "shall  be  unques- 
tionably fulfilled,"  and  that  Stalin  so  understood. 
Events  proved  that  Roosevelt  was  correct.  The 
Yalta  understanding  provided  a  framework  for 
negotiations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Chinese  National  Government  in  the  summer  of 
1945,  looking  toward  a  settlement  of  the  long 
standing  difficulties  between  the  two  countries. 
These  negotiations,  which  I  will  discuss  in  greater 
detail  later  in  this  statement,  were  voluntarily 
negotiated  between  the  two  Governments  and  cul- 
minated in  the  Sino-Soviet  agreements  of  August 
1945.  In  these  agreements,  although  the  Soviet 
Union  obtained  certain  privileges  in  the  railroads 
and  the  ports,  it  fully  recognized  the  sovereignty 
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of  the  National  Government  over  both  China  and 
Manchuria  and  agreed  to  support  that  Govern- 
ment and  no  other.  When  the  Sino-Soviet  agree- 
ments were  made  public  in  August  they  were  wel- 
comed both  in  China  and  in  the  United  States. 
These  agreements  dispose  of  the  claim  that  the 
concessions  made  at  Yalta  regarding  Manchuria 
undermined  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  ultimately 
caused  him  to  lose  control  of  the  mainland  of 
China.  The  loss  of  control  over  the  mainland  by 
the  National  Government  was  due  not  to  the  Yalta 
understanding  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  broke  the  Sino-Soviet  agreements  and  to 
the  factors  which  had  been  discussed  in  detail  be- 
fore these  committees. 

Subsequent  to  the  Yalta  Conference  certain 
events  took  place  during  the  late  winter  and  spring 
of  1945. 


The  Hurley  Mission 

At  the  end  of  February,  Ambassador  Hurley, 
who  was  then  United  States  Ambassador  to  China, 
returned  to  Washington  for  consultation.  He  has 
testified  that  he  saw  President  Roosevelt  on  two 
occasions  in  March  and  that  Roosevelt  instructed 
him  to  go  to  London  and  attempt  to  ameliorate  the 
Yalta  understanding.  (Printed  Record,  pt.  4,  p. 
2885).  It  does  not  appear  that  Ambassador 
Hurley  correctly  recalls  the  facts. 

I  am  convinced  that  President  Roosevelt's  con- 
cern after  Yalta  was  to  see  to  it  that  friendly 
relations  were  developed  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  National  Government  of  China. 

Ambassador  Hurley  came  through  Moscow  on 
his  way  to  Chungking  in  April.  He  stayed  with 
me  during  his  visit.  At  no  time  did  he  indicate 
to  me  that  President  Roosevelt  was  disturbed 
about  the  understanding  reached  at  Yalta  or  that 
he  desired  that  this  understanding  be  ameliorated. 
On  the  contrary,  the  purpose  of  Ambassador  Hur- 
ley's visit  to  Moscow,  as  he  stated  it  to  me  and 
to  Stalin,  was  to  find  out  from  Stalin  when  Chiang 
could  be  told  about  the  Yalta  understanding  and 
to  help  further  cement  the  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  revealed  by  the  report  which  Ambassa- 
dor Hurley  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
meeting  which  he  and  I  had  with  Stalin  and  Molo- 
tov  on  the  night  of  April  15.  .  .  . 

[Here  follows  the  full  paraphrased  text  of  the  report, 
dated  Apr.  17.     See  U.S.R.C.,  p.  94.] 

With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  tele- 
gram, Stalin  said  he  preferred  to  delay  discussion 
of  the  Yalta  understanding  with  Chiang  for  about 
2  months  longer  and  Hurley  agreed. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  to  report  to 
President  Truman  immediately  after  the  conver- 
sation   with    Stalin    and    before    Ambassador 
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Hurley's  report  was  prepared  and  dispatched. 
On  April  19  I  discussed  Ambassador  Hurley's  re- 
port with  E.  F.  Stanton  of  the  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
Division  of  the  Department  of  State.  .  .  . 

[Here  follows  a  summary  of  Mr.  Stanton's  memorandum 
of  that  conversation.     See  U.S.R.C.,  p.  97.] 

As  a  result  of  this  conversation,  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  April  23  instructed  Ambassador 
Hurley  in  Chungking  not  to  present  his  talk  with 
Stalin  in  too  optimistic  a  light  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek. 

In  a  cable  to  President  Truman  from  Chung- 
king on  May  10,  1945,  Ambassador  Hurley  out- 
lined in  some  detail  his  conception  of  the  mission 
which  he  had  been  given  by  President  Koosevelt 
in  March.  There  is  nothing  in  this  cable  which 
indicates  that  Roosevelt  had  instructed  Ambassa- 
dor Hurley  to  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  Yalta 
understanding.  The  paraphrased  text  of  the 
cable  is  as  follows : 

Knowing  the  great  strain  under  which  you  must  be 
working  I  have  hesitated  to  burden  you  with  problems 
by  which  we  are  confronted  here.  Id  my  last  conference 
with  President  Roosevelt  he  entrusted  me  with  two  spe- 
cific missions  in  addition  to  my  duties  as  Ambassador  to 
China.  The  first  mission  was  to  bring  Churchill  and 
Stalin  to  an  agreement  on  the  policy  that  the  United 
States  has  been  pursuing  in  China.  Namely  (1)  to  take 
all  necessary  action  to  bring  about  unification  under  the 
National  Government  of  all  anti-Japanese  armed  forces 
in  China.  (2)  To  endorse  the  aspirations  of  the  Chinese 
people  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  united  Democratic 
Chinese  Government.  (3)  To  continue  to  insist  that 
China  furnish  her  own  leadership,  make  her  own  decisions 
and  be  responsible  for  her  own  policies  and  thus  work  out 
her  own  destiny  in  her  own  way.  As  you  have  no  doubt 
been  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  I  obtained  con- 
currence of  Churchill  and  Stalin  on  the  plan  outlined. 
The  British  claim  that  the  policy  to  which  they  now  agree 
has  always  been  British  policy.  This  statement  is  incor- 
rect. Roosevelt  knew  it  was  incorrect  and  that  is  why  he 
sent  me  to  London.  We  have  conclusive  evidence  on  this 
point  which  it  now  seems  unnecessary  to  resubmit  since 
agreement  has  been  reached.  The  policy  of  all  the  South- 
east Asia  Imperialist  Governments  was  to  keep  China 
divided  against  herself.  This  policy  would  seem  to  have 
been  altered  now  that  the  British  and  the  Soviet  have 
agreed  to  the  Roosevelt  policy  in  China. 

The  second  mission  entrusted  to  me  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  my  last  conference  with  him  pertains  to  a  de- 
cision affecting  China  reached  at  the  Yalta  Conference. 
Before  my  last  visit  to  Washington  and  before  I  had  been 
informed* by  the  President  of  the  Yalta  decision  pertain- 
ing to  China  including  particularly  the  all-important  prel- 
ude, the  Generalissimo  had  discussed  with  me  China's 
position  on  the  same  problems  decided  upon  at  Yalta  and 
had  given  me  his  attitude  relating  to  them.  He  gave 
me,  at  that  time,  an  aide  m6moire  summarizing  his  posi- 
tion on  some  of  the  problems.  Of  course,  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  the  prelude  to  the  Yalta  decision  was  not  known 
to  him  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  matter  has  not 
yet  been  presented  to  him.  Since  my  return  we  have 
continued  to  discuss  the  problems  that  would  be  involved 
in  promoting  future  friendship  and  peace  with  Russia, 
without  referring  to  the  Yalta  decision  as  such.  All  of 
the  problems  decided,  except  No.  1  in  the  prelude,  have 
been  raised  by  the  Generalissimo  and  discussed  fully  with 
me.  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  agree  to  every  one  of 
the  requirements  but  will  take  exceptions  to  the  use  of 
two  words  "preeminent"  and  "lease."     These  two  words 


have  bad  connotations  in  Chinese.     They  have  been  in- 
volved   in    the    controversies    over    extra    territoriality. 
These  two  words  seem  to  impinge  on  the  principles  of 
the  territorial  integrity  and  independent  sovereignty  of 
China.     Both  Roosevelt  and  Stalin  advised  me  that  it 
was  agreed  between  them  that  I  would  not  open  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Yalta  decision  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  until 
the  signal  was  given  me  by  Stalin.     Stalin  said  he  would 
give  me  carte  blanche  and  let  me  use  my  own  judgment 
as  to  when  and  how  to  present  the  subject.     However, 
both  Harriman  and  I  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  best  to  delay  the  presentation  because  of  the  possibility 
of  leakage  which  in  turn  might  bring  undesirable  results. 
I  explained  this  to  Stalin  and  it  was  finally  decided  that 
I  am  not  to  present  the  subject  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  until 
we  have  advised  Stalin  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  time  is 
opportune  and  until  we  have  received  the  signal  from  him. 
I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  that  prior  to  my  recent  visit 
to  Washington  I  had  discussed  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  all 
phases  of  the  Chinese-Russian  problem  before  we  knew 
what  was  contained  in  the  Yalta  Agreement,  and  since 
coming  back   to   Chungking  we   have  again  thoroughly 
covered  the  same  subjects  without  alluding  to  the  pri- 
mary subject.     We  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  proceed 
with  dispatch  on  the  Yalta  Agreement  when  we  are  au- 
thorized to  submit  the  particulars  thereof  to  the  General- 
issimo.    My  purpose  in  wiring  you  this  report  is  to  give 
you  the  foregoing  brief  and  somewhat  cryptic  outline  of 
the  situation  and  at  the  same  time  advise  you  that  the 
Generalissimo  has  received  telegrams  from  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  at  Washington  summarizing  all  of  the  items 
decided  at  Yalta  except  the  primary  one.     The  Chinese 
Ambassador's  recitations  of  the  various  items  are  not 
all  correct  although  he  states  that  he  got  the  various 
points   in  conversation  with   President  Roosevelt.     The 
Chinese  Ambassador  has  indicated  that  the  United  States 
will  join  as  a  third  party  in  the  agreement  between  Rus- 
sia and  China  on  the  various  instrumentalities  described. 
No  such  participation  is  indicated  in  the  Yalta  decision. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Chinese  Government  yesterday 
received  a  cable  from  a  Chinese  representative  in  Swit- 
zerland which  reports  movements  of  troops  that  we  know 
are  taking  place  and  which  indicate  Russia's  intent.    The 
Chinese  Government  also  has  other  information  of  move- 
ments and  plans  from  which  they  have  concluded  that  the 
object  referred  to  in  the  prelude  of  the  Yalta  decision  is 
definitely  expected  to  happen.     From  the  reports  the  Chi- 
nese are  now  receiving  and  with  what  they  already  know 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  reach  approximately 
correct  conclusions  on  this  subject.     It  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  Generalissimo  as  head  of  a  state  vitally 
concerned  should  be  informed  officially  and  in  an  ap- 
propriate straight  forward  manner  becoming  the  charac- 
ter of  the  United  States  when  the  time  is  propitious. 
This  information  could  and  probably  would  have  been 
given  to  him  some  time  ago  were  it  not  for  the  lack  of 
security  associated  with  China.     It  now  appears  desira- 
ble that  you  discuss  this  situation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  determine  when 
you  should  direct  me  to  ask  Stalin  for  his  approval  of 
the  time  when  I  am  to  officially  inform  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Telling  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  asking  him  to  clamp  down 
secrecy  which  no  doubt  he  would  do  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  would  I  believe  keep  the  secret  from  the  enemy 
longer  than  it  will  be  kept  by  letting  the  Chinese  continue 
to  conjecture  publicly  on  the  facts  that  come  to  their 
knowledge  from  other  sources.     The  American  Theater 
Commander  is  familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  message. 

With  regard  to  Ambassador  Hurley's  comments 
on  the  words  "preeminent"  and  "lease"  in  the 
Yalta  understanding,  I  can  personally  state  that 
neither  Roosevelt  nor  Stalin  intended  that  the 
phrase  "preeminent  interests"  should  go  beyond 
Soviet  interests  in  the  free  transit  of  exports  to 
and  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union.    President 
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Roosevelt  had  told  me  at  Yalta  that  this  was  his 
interpretation  and,  when  I  took  this  position  with 
Stalin  in  August  1945,  he  agreed.  As  to  the  lease 
on  Port  Arthur,  Roosevelt  looked  upon  this  as  an 
arrangement  similar  to  privileges  which  the 
United  States  had  negotiated  with  other  countries 
for  the  mutual  security  of  two  friendly  nations. 

The  problem  of  China  and  the  Soviet  intentions 
in  the  Far  East  was  also  discussed  during  Mr. 
Hopkins'  special  mission  to  Moscow  in  May  1945. 
During  a  conversation  which  he  and  I  had  with 
Stalin  on  May  28  I  brought  the  matter  up  and 
Stalin  reaffirmed  his  support  of  a  unified  and 
stable  China  which  would  control  all  of  Man- 
churia. Stalin  reiterated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  no  territorial  claims  against  China  and 
stated  that  he  would  support  the  open-door  policy. 
He  said  he  would  also  welcome  representatives  of 
Chiang  to  be  with  his  troops  when  they  entered 
Manchuria  in  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
there  of  administration  by  the  Chinese  National 
Government. 

Soviet  Role  in  Invasion  of  Japan 

Soviet  participation  in  the  war  against  Japan 
Avas  again  discussed  at  the  Potsdam  Conference 
which  took  place  from  July  17  to  August  2,  1945. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  although  the  first  and 
only  atomic  bomb  experimental  explosion  had 
been  successfully  concluded  on  July  16,  the  bomb 
had  not  yet  been  used  against  Japan.  During 
the  conference,  Stalin  informed  President  Tru- 
man of  peace  feelers  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Japanese  Government.  These  were  of  such 
a  character  as  to  be  unacceptable. 

At  Potsdam,  more  than  5  months  after  Yalta, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  still  planning  an 
invasion  of  the  Japanese  home  islands  and  still 
considered  Soviet  participation  in  the  Pacific  war 
essential.  On  July  24, 1945,  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff  reported  to  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  that  their  over-all  strategic  concept  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  was  as 
follows : 

In  cooperation  with  other  Allies  to  bring  about  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  defeat  of  Japan  by:  lowering 
Japanese  ability  and  will  to  resist  by  establishing  sea 
and  air  blockades,  conducting  intensive  air  bombardment, 
and  destroying  Japanese  air  and  naval  strength ;  invad- 
ing and  seizing  objectives  in  the  Japanese  home  islands 
as  the  main  effort;  conducting  such  operations  against 
objectives  in  other  than  the  Japanese  home  islands  as 
will  contribute  to  the  main  effort ;  establishing  absolute 
military  control  of  Japan ;  and  liberating  Japanese- 
occupied  territory  if  required. 

The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  also  stated : 

The  invasion  of  Japan  and  operations  directly  con- 
nected therewith  are  the  supreme  operations  in  the  war 
against  Japan ;  forces  and  resources  will  be  allocated 
on  the  required  scale  to  assure  that  invasion  can  be  ac- 
complished at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  No  other 
operations  will  be  undertaken  which  hazard  the  success 
of,  or  delay,  these  main  operations. 


They  went  on  to  say  that  our  policy  should  be  to : 

Encourage  Russian  entry  into  the  war  against  Japan. 
Provide  such  aid  to  her  war-making  capacity  as  may  be 
necessary  and  practicable  in  connection  therewith. 

On  the  basis  of  this  over-all  plan,  extensive  dis- 
cussions were  carried  on  with  the  Soviet  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  the  attack  on  Manchuria  by  the  Soviet 
forces  about  2  months  prior  to  landings  by  U.S. 
forces  on  the  Japanese  home  islands. 

Efforts  Toward  Soviet-Chinese  Understanding 

In  the  meantime  the  Chinese  Government  had 
been  informed  of  the  Yalta  understanding.  In 
Washington  on  June  9,  President  Truman  had 
discussed  with  T.  V.  Soong,  Premier  of  the  Chi- 
nese National  Government,  the  provisions  of  the 
understanding,  including  the  promise  of  Stalin 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  China.  On  June  14  Presi- 
dent Truman  saw  Soong  again  and  told  him  of  the 
renewed  assurances  Stalin  had  given  Hopkins  and 
myself  in  Moscow  to  support  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  China  under  Chiang.  Soong  ex- 
pressed his  gratification.  On  June  15  Ambassa- 
dor Hurley  informed  Chiang  of  the  Yalta  under- 
standing and  also  communicated  to  him  Stalin's 
renewal  of  his  assurances  regarding  China's  sov- 
ereignty in  Manchuria  and  his  support  of  a  uni- 
fied and  stable  China  and  of  the  open-door  policy. 

By  this  time  it  had  been  agreed  that  negotia- 
tions would  start  promptly  in  Moscow  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  regarding  the  mat- 
ters dealt  with  in  the  Yalta  understanding.  T. 
V.  Soong  arrived  in  Moscow  at  the  end  of  June 
1945.  Negotiations  were  conducted  between 
Stalin  and  Molotov,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Soong, 
on  the  other.  They  were  interrupted  by  the 
Potsdam  Conference,  but  were  resumed  early  in 
August,  at  which  time  Soong  was  joined  by  Wang 
Shi-chieh,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Chinese 
National  Government. 

Stalin,  at  the  outset,  made  demands  that  went 
substantially  beyond  the  Yalta  understanding. 
While  Soong  was  not  prepared  to  accede  to  all 
of  these  demands,  he  made  it  clear  to  me  that  his 
Government  was  anxious  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  this  end  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  concessions  which  we  considered 
went  beyond  the  Yalta  understanding. 

At  no  time  did  Soong  give  me  any  indication 
that  he  felt  the  Yalta  understanding  was  a  handi- 
cap in  his  negotiations.  I  repeatedly  urged  him 
not  to  give  in  to  Stalin's  demands.  At  the  same 
time,  during  this  period,  I  had  several  talks  with 
Stalin  and  Molotov  in  which  I  insisted  that  the 
Soviet  position  was  not  justified.  This  action 
I  took  on  instructions  from  Washington.  Also, 
on  instructions,  I  informed  Soong  that  the  United 
States  would  consider  that  any  concessions  which 
went  beyond  our  interpretation  of  the  Yalta  un- 
derstanding, would  be  made  because  Soong  be- 
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lieved  they  would  be  of  value  in  obtaining  Soviet 
support  in  other  directions.  Soong  told  me  that 
he  thoroughly  understood  and  accepted  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  position.  The  fact  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  position  I  took,  Soong  gave  in  on  several 
points  in  order  to  achieve  his  objectives. 

Events  moved  swiftly  during  the  early  days  of 
August.  On  August  6  the  first  atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  on  August  9  another 
on  Nagasaki.  On  August  8  the  Soviet  Union 
entered  the  war  against  Japan.  On  August  10 
Japan  sued  for  peace  through  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment and  on  August  14  an  armistice  was  arranged. 
On  that  clay  a  series  of  agreements  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  including  a  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Alliance,  were  concluded.  They 
were  ratified  by  the  Chinese  Government  on  Au- 
gust 24,  1945,  and  were  made  public  at  that  time. 
The  texts  of  these  agreements  are  set  forth  on 
pages  585-596  of  the  volume  entitled  United 
States  Relations  with  China.  .  .  . 

[Here  follows  a  summary  of  the  agreements.  See 
U.S.R.C.,  p.  117.] 

Of  prime  importance  is  article  V  of  the  Treaty 
of  Friendship  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  having  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  security  and  economic  development  of 
each  of  them,  agree  to  work  together  in  close  and  friendly 
collaboration  after  the  coming  of  peace  and  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  mutual  respect  for  their  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  integrity  and  of  noninterference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  other  contracting  party. 

Supplementing  this  provision  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  Molotov  and  Wang  specified : 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  aforementioned 
Treaty,  and  in  order  to  put  into  effect  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses, the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  agrees  to  render 
to  China  moral  support  and  aid  in  military  supplies  and 
other  material  resources,  such  support  and  aid  to  be  en- 
tirely given  to  the  National  Government  as  the  central 
government  of  China.     (Italics  supplied.) 

Soong  told  me  in  Moscow  he  was  gratified  at  the 
results  obtained  and  expressed  his  gratitude^  f or 
the  active  support  the  United  States  had  given 
him  in  his  negotiations.  Ambassador  Hurley  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  State  on  August  16  from 
Chungking  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  "generally 
satisfied  with  the  treaty."  Ambassador  Hurley 
went  on  to  state  that  at  his  suggestion,  Chiang 
had  invited  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chairman  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  party  to  a  conference  in  Chung- 
king. His  cable  concluded  by  stating  that 
"Chiang  Kai-shek  will  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  realistic  and  generous  leadership."  On 
September  6,  Ambassador  Hurley  cabled  the  De- 
partment of  State  that :  "The  publication  of  these 
documents  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the 
Soviet  Government  supports  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  China  and  also  that  the  two  governments 
are  in  agreement  regarding  Manchuria."  .  .  . 
Nothing  that  was  done  at  Yalta  contributed  to 
the  loss  of  control  over  China  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
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The  Yalta  understanding  was  implemented  by  the 
Sino-Soviet  agreements,  which  had  they  been  car- 
ried out  by  Stalin,  might  have  saved  the  Chinese 
National  Government.  The  inability  of  the  Chi- 
nese National  Government  to  maintain  control 
over  China  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Sino- 
Soviet  agreements  were  not  honored  by  Stalin,  and 
to  other  factors  which  have  been  dealt  with  before 
these  committees  in  great  detail. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose for  me  to  discuss  the  subsequent  course  of 
events  in  China,  as  they  have  been  testified  to  at 
length  in  these  hearings  by  others  who  had  direct 
contact  with  these  matters. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  reemphasize  the  objec- 
tives that  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  sought  to  achieve  in  their  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  war. 

Their  primary  objective  was  to  maintain  Russia 
as  an  effective  fighting  ally.  This  problem  in  it- 
self gave  grave  concern,  not  only  as  to  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  Soviet  forces,  but  also  as  to 
whether  the  Kremlin  would  make  separate  ar- 
rangements with  Hitler  and  leave  the  Western 
Allies  stranded.  The  building  of  mutual  confi- 
dence in  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  not  an  easy 
task.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Russia  was  an 
effective  fighting  ally,  and  carried  out  vital  mili- 
tary undertakings  against  Hitler. 

In  addition,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  sought  to 
lay  a  foundation  during  the  war  for  cooperation 
to  maintain  world  peace  by  all  nations,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  find  solutions  to  specific 
problems  which  would  result  from  the  war,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  those 
countries  which  would  be  occupied  by  the  Rec 
army.  No  one  was  under  any  illusions  about  the 
difficulties  that  we  would  encounter.  Neverthe- 
less, step  by  step,  Soviet  leaders  subscribed  to  prin- 
ciples which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  entered  into  agreements 
designed  to  dispose  of  many  specific  problems 
The  carrying  out  of  these  commitments  woulc 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  achieving  Roose- 
velt's objective  of  a  peaceful  world.  The  postwar 
difficulties  stem  from  the  fact  that  Stalin  did  noi 
carry  out  his  commitments  and  from  the  fact  tha 
the  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  live  up  to  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations. 

Some  people  claim  that  we  "sold  out"  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  Yalta.  If  this  were  true,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Soviet  Union  has 
gone  to  such  lengths  to  violate  the  Yalta  under- 
standings. The  fact  is  that  these  violations  have 
been  the  basis  of  our  protests  against  Soviet  ac- 
tions since  the  end  of  the  war.  There  would  have 
been  a  sell-out  if  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  had 
failed  to  bend  every  effort  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union  and  had  permitted 
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the  Red  army  to  occupy  vast  areas,  without  at- 
tempting to  protect  the  interests  of  people  in  those 
areas. 

Only  by  keeping  our  military  forces  in  being 
after  Germany  and  Japan  surrendered  could  we 
have  attempted  to  compel  the  Soviet  Union  to 
withdraw  from  the  territory  which  it  controlled 
and  to  live  up  to  its  commitments.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  war-weary  people  of 
Europe  were  in  no  mood  to  support  such  an  under- 
taking. This  country  certainly  erred  in  its  rapid 
demobilization  in  1945,  but  this  is  an  error  for 
which  the  entire  American  people  must  share  the 
responsibility.  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  seri- 
ously thinks  that  the  move  to  bring  the  boys  home 
could  have  been  stopped.  I  still  recall  my  grave 
concern  when  I  was  in  Moscow  at  the  cold  recep- 
tion the  Congress  gave  to  President  Truman's 
recommendation  for  universal  military  training 
in  the  fall  of  1945. 

The  most  difficult  question  to  answer  is  why 
Stalin  took  so  many  commitments  which  he  sub- 
sequently failed  to  honor.  There  can  be  no  clear 
answer  to  this  question.  I  believe  that  the  Krem- 
lin had  two  approaches  to  their  postwar  policies 
and  in  my  many  talks  with  Stalin  I  felt  that  he 
himself  was  of  two  minds.  One  approach  em- 
phasized reconstruction  and  development  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  other  external  expansion. 

On  the  one  hand  they  were  discussing  possible 
understandings  with  us  which  would  lead  to  peace- 
ful relations  and  result  in  increased  trade  and 
loans  from  the  West  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
terrible  devastation  left  in  the  wake  of  the  war. 
If  they  had  carried  out  this  program,  they  would 
have  had  to  soft-pedal  for  the  time  at  least  the 
Communist  designs  for  world  domination — much 
along  the  lines  of  the  policies  they  had  pursued 
between  the  two  wars. 


On  the  other  hand  we  had  constant  difficulties 
with  them  throughout  the  war  and  they  treated 
us  with  great  suspicion.  Moreover,  there  were 
indications  that  they  would  take  advantage  of  the 
Red  army  occupation  of  neighboring  countries  to 
maintain  control,  and  they  were  supporting  Com- 
munist Parties  in  other  countries  to  be  in  a  position 
to  seize  control  in  the  postwar  turmoil. 

The  Kremlin  chose  the  second  course.  It  is 
my  belief  that  Stalin  was  influenced  by  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  toward 
the  Red  army,  and  that  he  recognized  that  govern- 
ments established  by  free  elections  would  not  be 
"friendly"  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  I 
believe  he  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  great 
opportunities  for  Soviet  expansion  in  the  postwar 
economic  chaos.  After  our  rapid  demobilization, 
I  do  not  think  that  he  conceived  that  the  United 
States  would  take  the  firm  stand  against  Soviet 
aggression  that  we  have  taken  the  past  5  years. 

The  one  great  thing  accomplished  by  our  con- 
stant efforts  during  and  since  the  war  to  reach  a 
settlement  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  we  have 
firmly  established  our  moral  position  before  the 
world.  Had  these  efforts  not  been  made,  many 
people  of  the  free  world  would  still  be  wondering 
whether  we  and  not  the  Kremlin  were  to  blame 
for  the  tensions  that  have  developed.  The  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  live  up  to  its  under- 
takings made  clear  the  duplicity  and  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  the  Kremlin.  This  fact  has  pro- 
vided the  rallying  point  for  the  free  world  in  their 
collective  effort  to  build  their  defenses  and  to  unite 
against  aggression. 

W.  A.  Harriman. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  13th  day  of  July, 
1951. 

Percy  E.  Nelson, 

Notary  Public. 
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Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 


{Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  August  21] 

On  June  26,  1951,  the  Congress  passed  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11,  reaffirming  the  friend- 
ship of  the  American  people  for  all  other  peoples, 
including  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
July  7,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Congress,  I  transmitted  the  resolution  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Nikolai  Mikhailovitch  Shvernik,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together 
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with  a  request  that  the  Soviet  Government  make 
the  contents  of  this  resolution  known  to  the  Soviet 
peoples. 

For  a  month  there  was  no  reply  to  my  letter, 
nor  was  the  resolution  made  public  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Then  on  August  6,  I  received  a  letter 
from  President  Shvernik,  responding  to  mine  and 
transmitting  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Presid- 
ium of  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  the  nature  of  a 
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reply  to  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 
Both  communications,  of  course,  were  immediately 
made  public  in  the  United  States  and  were  widely 
publicized  by  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio 
not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  free 
world.  On  August  7,  the  Congressional  resolu- 
tion, together  with  my  letter  of  transmittal,  the 
reply  from  Mr.  Shvernik  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  were  all  printed 
in  the  Soviet  Government's  newspapers  and  read 
over  the  Soviet  Government's  radio.  This  belated 
publication,  by  the  Soviet  Government,  of  the 
Congressional  resolution  and  my  letter  of  trans- 
mittal was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Voice  of  America  was  continuously  broadcast- 
ing the  text  of  these  documents,  and  their  existence 
could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  herewith  the 
resolution  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
together  with  the  accompanying  letter  from  Mr. 
Shvernik.1 

The  publication  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 11  in  the  Soviet  Union,  even  though  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  publication  of 
the  official  Soviet  reply,  marks  a  significant  step 
forward  in  the  struggle  to  penetrate  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain with  words  of  truth.  Ordinarily,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  not  to  permit  its 
citizens  to  read  anything  that  is  contrary  to  the 
official  propaganda  line.  In  this  case,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  of  friendship  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Voice 
of  America  compelled  the  Soviet  Government  to 
modify  its  customary  practices.  Although  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  was  obviously  intended  to  offset  and 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  Congressional  resolu- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  the  publication  of  the 
actual  text  of  the  latter  had  real  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  Russian  people. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Soviet  Government 
has  not  altered  the  character  of  its  own  propa- 
ganda and  public  statements  concerning  the 
United  States.  In  the  recent  youth  meeting  in 
East  Berlin,2  we  have  seen  a  new  intensification  of 
the  theme  of  hate  for  the  United  States  and  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  arguments  being  made  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  justify  its  present  policies  are  set  forth 
in  the  text  of  the  resolution  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  and  in  Mr.  Shvernik's  letter 
to  me.  The  Congress  can  readily  recognize  the 
errors  and  misrepresentations  in  these  two  docu- 
ments. 

I  wish  that  I  could  report  that  these  documents 
give  substantial  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 

1  For  text  of  letter  and  resolution  see  Bulletin  of  Aug 
20.  1951,  p.  294. 

2  For  discussion  of  the  East  Berlin  Festival,  see  Com- 
munist Festival  for  Youth,  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 4325. 


is  prepared  to  modify  its  present  policies  and  to 
take  steps  which  will  relieve  present  world  ten- 
sions. Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  These 
documents  give  no  assurance  that  there  will  be  any 
changes  in  the  hostile  and  expansionist  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  now  threaten  world 
peace. 

If  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
to  make  progress  toward  peace,  it  can  stop  flout- 
ing the  authority  of  the  United  Nations,  it  can 
cease  supporting  armed  aggression  in  defiance  of 
the  verdict  of  the  United  Nations,  it  can  make 
constructive  contributions  toward  establishing 
conditions  of  peace  with  Germany,  Austria  and 
Japan,  it  can  refrain  from  employing  force  to 
maintain  in  other  countries  regimes  which  do  not 
command  the  support  of  their  people,  it  can  cease 
supporting  subversive  movements  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  can  cease  its  distortion  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  other  peoples  and  governments,  it  can 
stop  violating  fundamental  human  rights  and 
liberties,  and  it  can  join  in  good  faith  in  the 
earnest  effort  to  find  means  for  reducing  arma- 
ments and  controlling  atomic  energy  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace. 

Such  acts  would  do  far  more  than  any  words 
to  show  that  the  Soviet  Union  really  wants  peace. 

Until  we  have  concrete  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  in  fact  changed  its  policies,  I  cannot 
advise  the  Congress  to  change  the  policies  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  the  policies  on 
which  we  are  now  embarked — to  give  every  sup- 
port to  the  constructive  actions  of  the  United 
Nations  for  peace,  in  Korea  and  elsewhere,  to 
build  our  defenses  and  to  join  in  building  the  de- 
fenses of  the  free  world,  and  to  contribute  in  every 
way  we  can  to  the  growth  and  strengthening  of 
free  institutions  around  the  world — I  believe  these 
are  the  policies  most  likely  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  aggressive  policies  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Consequently,  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
move  ahead  with  the  great  program  for  national 
security  and  world  peace  that  is  now  before  it. 

In  particular,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  all 
possible  steps  to  open  up  channels  of  communica- 
tions between  this  country  and  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11  has  opened 
at  least  a  crack  in  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Con- 
gress deserves  the  thanks  of  free  people  every- 
where for  this  action.  We  should  now  make  every 
possible  constructive  use  of  this  small  opening  in 
the  barrier  which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
raised  up  against  all  free  communication  between 
its  peoples  and  the  outside  world.  If  we  do  so, 
we  may  be  able  to  show  the  Soviet  peoples  our 
real  desire  for  peace  and  our  genuine  efforts  in 
that  direction.  We  may  be  able  to  dispel,  at  least 
in  part,  the  distorted  image  of  ourselves  which  is 
conveyed  to  them  by  Soviet  propaganda. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  answer  President  Shver- 
nik's letter  in  the  near  future.     I  shall  ask  that 
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ny  reply,  like  the  Congressional  resolution,  be 
nade  public  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  of  immense  importance  to  communicate 
he  truth  about  the  purposes  and  intentions  of 
;he  United  States  to  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
[Jnion,  as  well  as  to  all  other  peoples  under  the 
lomination  or  the  threat  of  domination  of  Soviet 
mperialism.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  my  let- 
:er,  I  intend  to  explore  all  other  means  that  will 
lelp  to  make  such  communication  possible. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  do  all  it  can  to  contrib- 
ute to  this  vital  endeavor.  Adequate  appropri- 
ations for  the  Campaign  of  Truth,  including  the 
Voice  of  America,  are  essential.  I  have  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $115,000,000  for  this  purpose 
in  this  fiscal  year.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  reduced  this  to  $85,000,000.  Such  action  as 
this  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11.  If  the  Con- 
gress expects  to  be  successful  in  the  battle  for 
men's  minds,  it  must  support  a  sustained  and  con- 
sistent campaign  for  that  purpose. 

A  slash  in  funds  for  the  Voice  of  America,  com- 
ing at  this  time,  would  have  the  effect  of  severely 
damaging  our  efforts  to  reach  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  other  peoples.  It  would  mean  retreat 
in  the  face  of  the  mounting  world-wide  pressures 
of  communist  propaganda.  In  the  light  of  our 
present  situation,  I  hope  the  Congress  will  restore 
the  full  amount  needed  for  our  Campaign  of 
Truth. 

I  trust  the  Congress  will  also  consider  in  what 
other  ways  it  can  assist  in  correcting  Soviet  dis- 
tortions of  the  facts  and  in  furthering  our  cam- 
paign to  reach  other  peoples  with  true  and  ac- 
curate information. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
August  20, 1951 

Text  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11 

Whereas  the  goal  of  the  American  people  is  now,  and 
ever  has  been,  a  just  and  lasting  peace ;  and 

Whereas  the  deepest  wish  of  our  Nation  is  to  join  with 
all  other  nations  in  preserving  the  dignity  of  man,  and  in 
observing  those  moral  principles  which  alone  lend  meaning 
to  his  existence ;  and 

Whereas,  in  proof  of  this,  the  United  States  has  offered 
to  share  all  that  is  good  in  atomic  energy,  asking  in  return 
only  safeguards  against  the  evil  in  the  atom ;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  policy  as  expressed 
in  law  "to  continue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  obtain 
agreements  to  provide  the  United  Nations  with  armed 
forces  as  contemplated  in  the  Charter  and  agreements  to 
achieve  universal  control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments, 
including  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect complying  nations  against  violation  and  evasion" ; 
and 

Whereas  this  Nation  has  likewise  given  of  its  substance 
and  resources  to  help  those  peoples  ravaged  by  war  and 
poverty;  and 

Whereas  terrible  clanger  to  all  free  peoples  compels  the 
United  States  to  undertake  a  vast  program  of  armaments 
expenditures ;  and 
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Whereas  we  rearm  only  with  reluctance  and  would 
prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to  peaceful  pursuits :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring),  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reaffirms  the  historic  and  abiding  friendship  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  all  other  peoples,  and  declares— 

That  the  American  people  deeply  regret  the  artificial 
barriers  which  separate  them  from  the  people  of  the  Union 
of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  and  which  keep  the  Soviet 
peoples  from  learning  of  the  desire  of  the  American  people 
to  live  in  friendship  with  all  other  peoples,  and  to  work 
with  them  in  advancing  the  ideal  of  human  brotherhood ; 
and 

That  the  American  people  believe  the  Soviet  Government 
could  advance  the  cause  of  peace  immeasurably  by  remov- 
ing those  artificial  barriers,  thus  permitting  the  free 
exchange  of  information  between  our  peoples ;  and 

That  the  American  people  and  their  Government  desire 
neither  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  such  a  war ;  and 

That,  although  they  are  firmly  determined  to  defend 
their  freedom  and  security,  the  American  people  welcome 
all  honorable  efforts  to  resolve  the  differences  standing 
between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Soviet 
Government  and  invite  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
cooperate  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  in  this  endeavor ;  and 

That  the  Congress  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  call  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
cialist Soviet  Republics  to  acquaint  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  contents  of  this  resolution. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Legislation 

Providing  for  the  Control  by  the  United  States  and  Co- 
operating Foreign  Nations  of  Exports  to  any  Nation 
or  Combination  of  Nations  Threatening  the  Security 
of  the  United  States  Including  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  all  the  Countries  Under  Its 
Domination.  H.  Rept.  703,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  [To 
accompany  H.  R.  4550]     17  pp. 

Terminating  the  State  of  War  Between  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Germany.  H.  Rept.  706,  82d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  289] 
13  pp.  „,      , 

Requesting  Action  to  Free  William  N.  Oatis  by  the  Czecho- 
Slovak  Government.  H.  Rept.  783,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
[To  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  140]     4  pp. 

Authorizing  Vessels  of  Canadian  Registry  to  Transport 
Grain  Between  United  States  Ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes  During  1951.  H.  Rept.  787,  82d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  3436]     3  pp. 

Suspending  the  Import  Duties  on  Lead.  IL  Rept  802, 
82d   Cong.,   1st   sess.     [To   accompany   H.   R.   4948] 

Authorizing  the  President  to  Proclaim  Regulations  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  H.  Rept.  807,  82d  Cong., 
1st  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  5013]     8  pp. 

Recommendations  Supplementing  the  Provisions  of  S  984 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  recommendations  supplementing  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  984,  an  act  relating  to  the  recruitment 
and  employment  of  agricultural  workers  from  Mex- 
ico.    H.  Doc.  192,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     5  pp. 
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Great  Britain  and  Iran  Suspend 
Oil  Negotiations 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  23] 

I  have  been  most  disappointed  to  learn  of  the 
suspension  of  the  negotiations  in  Tehran  between 
the  British  delegation  and  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment which  we  had  hoped  would  lead  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Iranian  oil  question. 

Since  these  conversations  have  been  suspended 
rather  than  completely  broken  off,  it  remains  my 
hope  that  a  solution  will  eventually  be  found 
agreeable  to  both  parties.  It  has  been  clear  dur- 
ing the  course  of  negotiations  that  both  Iran  and 
Great  Britain  sincerely  desire  a  settlement,  and, 
in  view  of  this  fact,  I  am  confident  that  an  ar- 
rangement can  ultimately  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  worked  long  and  tirelessly 
in  an  effort  to  bring  the  parties  together  and  to 
set  the  stage  for  a  settlement,  and  his  activities 
have  had  my  complete  support.  His  letter  to 
Prime  Minister  Mosadeq  of  August  21  summarizes 
very  clearly  the  American  point  of  view  on  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  conver- 
sations and  the  views  that  Mr.  Harriman  put  for- 
ward reflect  my  own. 

Italian  Prime  Minister  To  Visit  U.S. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  August  22] 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  Alcide  De  Gasperi,  President  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  and  also  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy,  will  visit  this  country 
following  his  attendance  at  the  September  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  at  Ottawa.  In 
his  dual  capacity  as  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  De  Gasperi  will  meet 
with  the  President,  with  me,  and  with  other  offi- 
cials of  this  Government  to  discuss  problems  of 
mutual  interest. 

I  look  forward  with  real  pleasure  to  seeing  Mr. 
De  Gasperi  when  he  comes  to  the  United  States. 

Through  the  difficult  years  since  his  rise  to  the 
position  of  Italy's  First  Minister  he  has  faced 
many  trying  problems  with  a  courage,  patience, 
and  wisdom  that  have  justified  the  great  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held.  He  has  guided  the  course  of 
his  country's  rehabilitation  with  leadership  of  the 
highest  order. 


U.S.,  Israel  Sign  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation 

[Released  to  the  press  August  23] 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Israel  was 
signed  today  at  Washington.  The  Secretary  of 
State  signed  for  this  Government  and  Ambassador 
Abba  Eban  for  Israel.  The  treaty  is  subject  to 
ratification  by  both  Governments  before  it  will 
become  effective. 

The  treaty  establishes  a  set  of  advanced  prin- 
ciples to  govern  basic  economic  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  to  serve  as  a  practical  means 
of  directing  the  future  development  of  those  rela- 
tions along  mutually  beneficial  lines.  Like  other 
comprehensive  modern  treaties  of  this  kind,  such 
as  those  concluded  in  recent  years  with  Colombia, 
Ireland,  Uruguay,  Italy,  and  Greece,  the  treaty 
deals  in  considerable  detail  with  a  wide  range  of 
subject  matter.  In  brief,  however,  each  of  the  two 
Governments  (1)  agrees  to  accord,  within  its  ter- 
ritories to  citizens  and  corporations  of  the  other, 
treatment  no  less  favorable  than  it  accords  to  its 
own  citizens  and  corporations  with  respect  to  most 
business  activities;  (2)  formally  endorses  stand- 
ards regarding  the  protection  of  persons  and  their 
property  and  interests  which  reflect  enlightened 
constitutional  and  legal  principles;  (3)  affirms  its 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  of  trade  and  shipping ;  and  (4)  in  broad 
terms  provides  for  the  juridical  conditions  favor- 
able to  private  investment  designed  to  promote 
economic  development. 

The  treaty  marks  a  major  step  in  bringing  to- 
ward completion  with  Israel  the  pattern  of  formal 
arrangements  through  which  nations  customarily 
provide  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  economic  inter- 
course with  one  another.  To  this  end,  the  United 
States  has  already  concluded  several  economic 
agreements  with  Israel.  In  contrast,  however,  to 
the  broad  provisions  of  the  new  treaty,  these  agree- 
ments deal  primarily  with  specialized  technical 
subjects,  such  as  the  air  transport  and  copyright 
agreements  concluded  in  1950  and  the  general 
agreement  on  technical  cooperation,  which  was 
entered  into  in  February  of  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion, representatives  of  the  two  Governments  are 
currently  engaged  in  technical  discussions  looking 
toward  the  conclusion  of  agreements  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation. 

Copies  of  the  text  of  the  treaty  will  be  made 
available  as  soon  as  possible. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Conference  for  Conclusion  and  Signature  of  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 


tESPONSES  TO   INVITATION 

Released  to  the  press  August  21] 

As  of  August  20  the  following  countries  have 
ocepted  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  to 
ttend  the  conference  for  the  conclusion  and  sig- 
lature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.  They 
re: 


.ustralia 

Japan 

.elgium 

Liberia 

fcrazil  ii 

Mexico         i; 

eylont  ■!  .1 

New  Zealand 

Iblombia     \ 

Nicaragua 

osta  Rica 

Norway 

,uba                      ;'.)'■ 

Pakistan, 

Dominican  Republic 

Panama 

Jcuador 

Paraguay 

1  Salvador 

Poland 

)tbiopia 

Turkish  Republic 

Greece 

Union  of  South  Africa 

ruatemala 

Union   of    Soviet    Socialist 

laiti 

Republics 

londuras 

United  Kingdom 

ran 

Venezuela 

raq 

In  addition  to  those  countries  which  have  for- 
nally  accepted,  10  others  have  indicated  that  they 
vill  attend. 

The  conference  will  convene  on  September  4  at 
i :  45  p.  m.,  p.  d.  t.,  in  the  War  Memorial  Municipal 
Dpera  House  in  San  Francisco's  Civic  Center, 
secretary  Acheson,  as  chairman  of  the  delegation 
)f  the  host  Government,  will  preside  over  the 
)pening  session  as  temporary  president  of  the  con- 
ference until  a  permanent  president  is  elected  by 
;he  conference.  Following  the  formal  opening, 
Mayor  Elmer  Eobinson  of  San  Francisco  will  say 
i  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  visiting  delegations 
followed  by  a  similar  greeting  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  California  by  Gov.  Earl  "Warren.  Secre- 
;ary  Acheson  will  then  present  President  Truman 
tvho  will  deliver  the  principal  address.  After  the 
ippointment  of  a  committee  on  credentials,  the 
Dpening  session  will  adjourn. 

The  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  has  established 
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a  Citizens  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Michel  Weill  to  take  charge  of  local  hospitality 
on  behalf  of  the  city.  William  J.  Losh  has  been 
named  Executive  Secretary  of  this  committee. 
The  city  has  kindly  made  available  for  the  use 
of  the  conference  its  fine  Opera  House  and  some 
office  space  for  the  conference  secretariat  in  the 
adjacent  Veteran's  Building. 

As  host,  the  U.  S.  Government  will  provide  the 
international  secretariat  for  the  conference.  Dr. 
Warren  Kelchner,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Conferences  of  the  Department  of  State 
has  been  designated  Secretary  General  of  the 
conference,  . 

Michael  J*.  McDermott,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  has  been  designated  Press  and 
Public  Relations  Officer  for  the  conference  and 
will  be  responsible  for  the  accreditation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  offices  of  the  secretariat  will  be  located  in 
the  Veteran's  War  Memorial  Building  which  is 
also  in  the  Civic  Center. 

JAPANESE  PRIME  MINISTER  AND  GENERAL 
RIDGWAY  EXCHANGE  VIEWS 

[Released  simultaneously  by  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense,  and  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Powers 
August  21] 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  today  made  public  the  following  ex- 
change of  correspondence  concerning  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  between  Prime  Minister  Shigeru 
Toshida  of  Japan  and  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway, 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers, 
Tokyo : 

July  13, 1951 

Dear  General  : 

On  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  text 
of  the  draft  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  I  desire  to 
convey  to  you  the  profound  sense  of  gratification 
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and  gratitude  on  my  part  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  an  event  that  marks  a  definite  advance 
toward  the  consummation  of  a  peace  settlement 
for  Japan,  which  has  been  consistently  and  vigor- 
ously advocated  by  your  headquarters  during  these 
years  past. 

Now  that  we  are  nearing  our  goal,  we  look  to 
you  and  your  headquarters  for  continued  assist- 
ance and  guidance,  which  will  be  given,  I  trust,  as 
freely  and  generously  as  ever. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Shigeru  Yoshida 


and  myself  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of 
the  draft  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 

You  say  you  would  like  to  convey  my  message 
to  other  persons  you  can  reach,  and  subject  to  the 
pleasure  of  your  government,  to  the  American 
people. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  and  grateful  if  you  will 
do  that.  In  fact,  I  myself  would  have  addressed 
a  word  of  appreciation  directly  to  the  American 
Government  and  people  but  for  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  propriety  of  such  an  act  on  my 
part. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Shigeru  Yoshida 


July  19, 1951 

Dear  Mr.  Yoshida  : 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  13  expressing 
your  gratification  and  gratitude,  and  that  of  the 
Japanese  Government,  for  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 

The  publication  of  the  text  of  this  treaty  draft 
does  indeed  mark  a  definite  advance  toward  the 
consummation  of  an  early  and  just  peace  for  your 
country.  It  brings  measurably  closer  the  restora- 
tion to  Japan  of  full  autonomy  and  the  reassump- 
tion  by  the  Japanese  nation  of  their  full  rights 
and  responsibilities  among  the  free  and  honorable 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  believe  I  but  express  the  sentiments  of  my 
people  when  I  state  that  I  view  these  provisions 
with  no  less  gratification,  and  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  proven  great  talents  of  the  Japanese 
people  and  their  rich  cultural  past  shall,  m  the 
years  ahead,  make  notable  contributions  to  the 
objectives  toward  which  the  free  world  is  so 
earnestly  striving. 

The  present  text  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
many  distinguished  persons,  both  here  and  else- 
where, notably  among  them  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  Ambassador  John  Foster 
Dulles,  the  personal  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  should  like,  with  your  approval,  to  feel  free 
to  convey  your  message  to  those  of  them  whom  I 
can  reach,  and  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  my  gov- 
ernment, to  the  American  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  such 

continued  assistance  and  guidance  as  my  staff  and 

I  may  be  capable  of  giving  will  be  freely  and 

gladly  available  to  you  and  to  your  government. 

Sincerely, 

M.  B.  RlDGWAY 

General,  United  States  Army 


July  19, 1951 
Dear  General  :  . 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  today  s  date  in 
reply  to  my  letter  of  July  13,  in  which  I  expressed 
the  gratification  and  gratitude  of  my  government 
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UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION 

[Released  to  the  press  August  24] 

On  July  20,  1951,  the  White  House  announced 
the  delegates  and  alternate  delegates  named  by  the 
President  to  represent  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively, at  the  Conference  for  Conclusion  and  Sig- 
nature of  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  the  Signing 
of  the  Security  Treaty  between  Australia,  Nero 
Zealand,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Signing 
of  the  Security  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan? 

Subsequent  to  the  foregoing  announcement  sev- 
eral of  the  alternate  delegates  have  found  that  it 

will  be  impossible  to  attend. The  President  has 

approved  the  following  substitutions : 

Conference  fob  Conclusion   and   Signature  of  Peace 
with  Japan  : 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield  vice  John  M.  Vorys,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Signing  of  the  Security  Treaty  between  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States  : 

Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  vice  Mike  Mansfield,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Signing  of  the  Security  Treaty  with  Japan  : 

Overton  Brooks  vice  Carl  Vinson,  both  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  complete  delegation  to  the  Conference  for 
Conclusion  and  Signature  of  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan,  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  beginning 
on  September  4, 1951,  follows : 

Delegates: 

Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  Chairman. 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Tom  Connally,  United  States  Senate. 

Alexander  Wiley,  United  States  Senate. 

Alternate  Delegates: 

John  J.  Sparkman,  United  States  Senate. 
H.  Alexander  Smith,  United  States  Senate. 
Walter  F.  George,  United  States  Senate. 
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Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  United  States  Senate. 
James  P.  Richards,  House  of  Representatives. 
Robert  B.  Chiperfield,  House  of  Representatives. 

Advisers 

John  M.  Allison,  Deputy  to  Mr.  Dulles,  Department  of 

State  ^„        .  _        .   , 

C.  Stanton  Babcock,  Colonel,  U.S.A.,  Office  of  Occupied 
Areas,  Department  of  the  Army 

Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Counselor,  Department  of  State 

James  H.  Burns,  Major  General,  U.S.A.  (retired),  De- 
partment of  the  Army 

Myron  Melvin  Cowen,  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  ,     M 

Joseph  M.  Dodge,  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  Powers,  and  Financial  Ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

C  George  Doyle,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.A.F.,  Head- 
quarters, U.S.  Air  Force,  Policy  Division,  Inter- 
national Branch,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Plans, 
Department  of  Air  Force 

John  C.  Dreier,  United  States  Representative  on  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

J  F  Enright,  Commander,  U.S.N.,  Head,  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  Branch,  Division  of  International  Affairs, 
Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Department  of 

Robert  A.  Fearey,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office 
of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Technical  Secretary 

A.  L.  Hamblen,  Brigadier  General,  U.S.A.,  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Occupied  Areas,  Department  of  the  Army 

Maxwell  M.  Hamilton,  United  States  Representative  and 
Chairman,  Far  Eastern  Commission 

Donald  R.  Heath,  Minister  to  the  Kingdoms  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  State  of  Vietnam 

Noel  Hemmendinger,  Officer  in  Charge  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Carlisle  H.  Humelsine,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration 

Earl  D.  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Director,  Office  of  Northeast  Asian 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Carter  B.  Magruder,  Major  General,  U.S.A.,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  G-4,  for  Program,  Department  of  the  Army 

Stanley  D.  Metzger,  Deputy  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  De- 
partment of  State 

Frank  Nash,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense 

Edwin  Plitt,  Adviser  on  United  Nations  Affairs,  Bureau 
of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  3d,  Member  of  Dulles  Special  Mission 
to  Japan,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dean  Rusk.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  ^.  ™c  e 

Livingston    Satterthwaite,    Deputy    Director,    Office    of 

British  Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State 
William  J.   Sebald,  United  States  Political  Adviser  for 

Japan,  Tokyo  „ 

Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Chief  of  Staff,  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations,  United  States  Senate 
Laurin  L.  Williams,  Brigadier  General,  U.S.A.,  Controller, 

General  Headquarters,  Far  East  Command,  Tokyo 
Kenneth  T.  Young,  Jr.,  Office  of  Foreign  Military  Affairs, 

Department  of  Defense 

Congressional  Observers 

Richard  B.  Russell,  chairman,  subcommittee  on  agri- 
culture, Member  of  Appropriations  Committee,  United 
States  Senate ;  alternate  delegate  on  the  United  States 
delegation  to  sign  the  security  treaty  with  Japan 
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INDIA  REFUSES  TO  BE  PARTY 
TO  TREATY 

Indian  Note  of  August  23 

[Released  to  the  press  August  25] 

I  am  desired  to  convey  to  you  the  following  re- 
ply on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India  to  your 
Government's  invitation  to  participate  in  a  con- 
ference to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan 
to  be  convened  on  September  4, 1951,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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1.  The  Government  of  India  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  reply 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  representations  which  they  had 
made  on  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  in  their  com- 
munication dated  July  30,  1951.  They  fully  ap- 
preciate the  consideration  given  to  their  views  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  wish  to  assure 
them  that  the  present  reply  is  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  frankness  and  sincere  friendship  for  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  Throughout  the  negotiations  that  have  taken 
place  between  the  two  Governments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  treaty  the  Government  of  India  have 
laid  emphasis  upon  two  fundamental  objectives: 

(I)  The  terms  of  the  Treaty  should  concede  to 
Japan  a  position  of  honour,  equality,  and  con- 
tentment among  the  community  of  free  nations ; 

(II)  They  should  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  all 
countries  specially  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  stable  peace  in  the  Far  East  to  subscribe  to 
the  Treaty  sooner  or  later. 

The  Government  of  India  have  after  most  care- 
ful thought  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Treaty 
does  not  in  material  respects  satisfy  either  of  these 
two  criteria. 

3.  Condition  (I) 

(a)  It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  Japan 
should  desire  the  restoration  in  full  of  her  sov- 
ereignty over  territory  of  which  the  inhabitants 
have  a  historical  affinity  with  her  own  people  and 
which  she  has  not  acquired  by  aggression  from 
any  other  country.  The  Ryukyu  and  the  Bonin 
Islands  fully  satisfy  this  description.  Neverthe- 
less the  Treaty  proposes  that  until  United  States 
Government  seek  and  obtain  trusteeship  over  these 
Islands  they  should  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
legislative  and  administrative  control  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  apparent  to  the  Government 
of  India  that  such  an  arrangement  cannot  but  be 
a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  large  sections  of  the 
Japanese  people  and  must  carry  the  seed  of  future 
dispute  and  possible  conflict  in  the  Far  East. 

(b)  The  Government  of  India  recognise  that 
as  a  sovereign  nation  Japan  should  have  the  right 
to  make  arrangements  for  her  defence  as  provided 
in  Article  5  of  the  Treaty.  If  in  exercise  of  this 
right  Japan  should  decide  to  enter  into  defensive 
agreements  with  a  friendly  power  no  one  could 
reasonably  object  to  this.  But  the  right  should 
be  exercised  by  the  Government  of  Japan  when 
.Japan  has  become  truly  sovereign.  A  provision 
in  the  Treaty  which  suggests  that  the  present  oc- 
cupation force  may  stay  on  in  Japan  as  part  of 
such'  a  defensive  agreement  is  bound  to  give  rise 
io  the  impression  that  the  agreement  does  not 
represent  a  decision  taken  by  Japan  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  her  freedom  as  a  sovereign  nation. 
The  .effect  of  this  not  only  on  the  people  of  Japan 
but  upon  large  sections  of  people  in  Asia  is  bound 
to  be  most  unfortunate. 


4.  Condition  (II) 

As  already  stated  the  Government  of  India  at- 
tach the  greatest  importance  to  the  Treaty  pro- 
viding that  the  Island  of  Formosa  should  be  re- 
turned to  China.  The  time  and  manner  of  such 
return  might  be  the  subject  of  separate  negotia- 
tions but  to  leave  the  future  of  the  Island  undeter- 
mined, in  spite  of  past  international  agreements, 
in  a  document  which  attempts  to  regulate  the  re- 
lations of  Japan  with  all  Governments  that  were 
engaged  in  the  last  war  against  her  does  not 
appear  to  the  Government  of  India  to  be  either 
just  or  expedient.  Mutatis  mutandis  the  same 
argument  applies  to  the  Kurile  Islands  and  to 
South  Sakhalin. 

5.  For  foregoing  reasons,  the  Government  of 
India  have  decided,  with  regret,  that  they  cannot 
be  parties  to  the  Treaty.  It  is  their  sincere  hope 
that  lasting  peace  will  prevail  in  the  Far  East  and, 
to  that  end,  they  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  Government  and  other  Govern- 
ments in  such  manner  as  may  be  open  to  them, 
consistently  with  the  principles  on  which  their 
foreign  policy  is  based.  As  a  first  step,  it  is  their 
intention,  as  soon  as  this  may  be  practicable,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  state  of  war  between  them  and 
Japan,  and  to  establish  full  diplomatic  relation* 
with  that  country. 

6.  It  has  already  been  announced  that  the  Con- 
ference convened  at  San  Francisco  to  consider  the 
draft  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan  will  not  be  open 
to  negotiations,  though  attending  Governments  . 
will  be  free  to  state  their  views  on  the  Treaty,  f 
The  Government  of  India  feel  that  the  statement  ( 
of  their  views  on  the  Treaty  contained  in  this 
reply  should  be  adequate  to  clarify  their  own  posi- ; 
tion  on  the  Conference.    It  is  their  intention,  if, 
the  United  States  Government  have  no  objection," 
to  communicate  this  reply  to  their  own  Parliament 
which  is  now  in  session  on  August  27.    Once  the 
document  has  been  published,  it  will  be  available 
for  the  information  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
Government  of  India  will  be  glad  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which  will  act  as  host 
to  the  Conference,  will  have  this  reply  circulated 
to  its  members.     As,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
the  Government  of  India  will  be  unable  to  sign 
the  Treaty,  they  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  send  representatives  to  it. 

The  Government  of  India  would  be  glad  to 
know  if  the  United  States  Government  have  any 
objection  to  their  informing  our  Parliament  of 
this  reply  on  Monday,  August  27,  1951. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  esteem, 

M.  K.  KlEPALANI, 

Charge  d^  Affaires  ad  interim. 

The  Honourable  John  Foster  Dtjlles, 

Consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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U.S.  Reply  of  August  25 

[Released  to  the  press  August  25] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  note  of  the  Government 
of  India  of  August  23,  1951,  in  reply  to  the  ex- 
planations given  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Government  of  India  under  date  of 
July  30,  1951,  regarding  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty.2  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
responds  in  the  same  spirit  of  frankness  and 
friendship  which,  as  the  Government  of  India 
points  out,  animates  its  note  of  August  23. 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  wel- 
comes the  expressed  intention  of  the  Government 
of  India  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  war  between 
it  and  Japan  and  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  country.  The  overriding  desire  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  peace  in  Asia. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  believes  that 
the  peace  will  be  more  stable  if  it  is  founded  on 
united  action,  just  as  victory  involved  united  ac- 
tion and  the  occupation  involved  united  action. 
However,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
feel  that  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  victory  in 
the  Pacific  have  been  in  vain  if  they  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  Government  of  India  to  make 
peace  with  a  Japan  which  is  no  longer  a  mili- 
taristic and  aggressive  threat. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  regrets 
that  the  Government  of  India  feels  that  the  pend- 
ing treaty  of  peace  has  imperfections  such  that 
the  Government  of  India  prefers  to  make  a  sep- 
arate peace.  There  can  never  be  united  action  for 
peace  unless  the  nations  are  willing  to  accept  what, 
to  each,  may  seem  imperfections. 

3.  In  its  specification  of  imperfections  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  suggests  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
will  not  provide  Japan  with  a  "position  of  honor, 
equality,  and  contentment  among  the  community 
of  free  nations."  This  suggestion  greatly  sur- 
prises the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  beginning  the  announced  goal  of  the 
United  States  has  been  to  restore  Japan  to  just 
such  a  position.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  shared  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Japan  and  of  many  other 
states,  that  the  pending  treaty  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  achieves  that  goal. 

For  example,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  in 
a  letter  of  July  13,  1951,  to  John  Foster  Dulles 
written  on  the  occasion  of  calling  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  said : 

I  am  grateful  that  we  have  been  consulted  and  given 
a  full  opportunity  to  submit  our  views  and  desires,  and 
moreover  that  these  have  been  in  a  large  measure  incor- 
porated in  the  draft  treaty. 

The  treaty,  as  it  stands,  reflects  abundantly  American 
fairness,  magnanimity  and  idealism. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  doubts 


1  Not  here  printed. 
September  3,  1951 


that  the  Government  of  India  has  fully  understood 
and  taken  into  account  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Japan. 

4.  The  Government  of  India  further  suggests 
that  the  treaty  is  not  so  framed  as  to  enable  all 
countries  especially  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  stable  peace  in  the  Far  East,  to  subscribe  to  the 
treaty  sooner  or  later. 

The  treaty  makes  provision  for  multilateral  sig- 
nature now  and  obligates  Japan  to  conclude  simi- 
lar treaties  with  all  countries  not  now  signatory 
who  are  parties  to  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1942.  The  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  United  States,  sponsors  of 
the  present  text,  and  the  many  other  Allied  Powers 
which  have  cooperated  to  produce  that  text,  have 
gone  to  great  pains  to  assure  that  the  treaty  will 
be  such  as  to  enable  all  of  the  Allies  to  subscribe 
to  it. 

5.  The  Government  of  India  suggests  that  the 
treaty  should  restore  in  full  Japan's  sovereignty 
"over  territory  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  an 
historical  affinity  with  her  (Japan's)  own  people"' 
and  which  she  has  not  acquired  by  aggression  from 
any  other  country. 

This  principle  would  involve  a  major  departure 
from  the  Potsdam  surrender  terms,  which  speci- 
fied categorically  that  Japanese  sovereignty 
should  be  limited  to  the  four  home  islands  and  to 
such  minor  islands  as  the  parties  to  the  surrender 
proclamation  might  determine.  The  Government 
of  India  has  never  questioned  these  terms  during 
the  5y2  years  during  which  India  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  which 
was  established  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  those 
terms.  The  principle  now  put  forward  by  the 
Government  of  India  would  require  the  retention 
by  Japan  of  full  sovereignty  over  the  Kurile 
Islands,  and  over  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Yet,  the 
Government  of  India  criticizes  the  treaty  provi- 
sions with  reference  to  the  Kurile  Islands  because 
it  does  not  explicitly  transfer  full  sovereignty  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  criticizes  the  provision  with 
reference  to  the  Ryukyus  because,  although  it 
leaves  sovereignty  in  Japan,  it  permits  U.N. 
trusteeship  with  the  United  States  as  administer- 
ing authority. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  finds  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  Government  of 
India  can  be  confident  that  future  arrangements 
regarding  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands,  the 
terms  of  which  are  not  yet  formulated,  will  here- 
after "be  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  large  sec- 
tions of  the  Japanese  people."  Nor  does  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  understand  why  the 
Government  of  India  applies  such  different  tests 
as  between  the  Kuriles  and  the  Ryukyus. 

6.  The  Government  of  India  objects  because  the 
treaty  gives  Japan  the  right  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing an  indefensible  nation  between  the  date  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the 
coming  into  force  of  some  voluntary  collective  se- 
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curity  arrangement.  The  Government  of  India 
suggests  that  the  only  way  to  prove  that  such  a 
security  arrangement  is  in  fact  voluntary  is  to 
subject  Japan  to  the  grave  risk  incident  to  a  period 
of  total  defenselessness  in  close  proximity  to 
proved  aggressors.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  desired  by  the  people  of  Japan  or  that 
it  would  promote  the  welfare  of  Japan  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  impose  that  grave  hazard  upon 
Japan. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  ascertain  that  any  security 
agreement  which  Japan  seeks  shall,  in  fact,  be 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  Japanese  people.  It 
would  be  quite  impracticable  and  totally  unwel- 
come for  the  United  States  to  help  to  defend  Japan 
if  that  were  not  wanted  by  the  Japanese  people. 
The  statements  of  the  Japanese  Government  and 
of  the  political  leaders  of  the  Diet,  and  manifold 
expressions  of  public  opinion,  all  demonstrate 
that  the  Japanese  do  not  want  Japan  to  become  a 
defenseless  nation  upon  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  treaty  of  peace.  No  less  than  32  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  all  members  of  the  United  Nations,  have 
freely  made  or  are  making  collective  security  ar- 
rangements to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  surprising  if  the  sentiment 
which  has  animated  so  many  free  peoples  did  not 
manifest  itself  also  in  Japan. 

7.  The  Government  of  India  states  that  the 
future  of  Formosa  should  not  be  left  "undeter- 
mined." It  suggests  that  the  treaty  should  pro- 
vide for  the  return  of  Formosa  to  China  but  that 
"the  time  and  manner  of  such  return  might  be  the 
subject  of  separate  negotiations."  It  would  seem 
to  the  United  States  that  a  future  disposition  is 
"undetermined"  if  it  depends  upon  future  negoti- 
ations as  to  time  and  manner. 

The  Government  of  India  must  be  fully  aware 
that  there  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  any  final 
agreement  among  the  Allied  Powers  with  respect 
to  the  future  of  Formosa.  To  insist  that  a  Japa- 
nese peace  treaty  be  deferred  until  there  is  such 
agreement  is,  in  fact,  to  postpone  indefinitely  the 
restoration  of  Japan  to  "honor,  equality  and  con- 
tentment among  the  community  of  free  nations, 
which  the  Government  of  India  agrees  is  an  ur- 
gent requirement.  Furthermore,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  observes  that  the  Government 
of  India  apparently  does  not  intend  itself  to  defer 
ending  its  state  of  war  with  Japan  until  the  future 
of  Formosa  has  been  definitely  dealt  with. 

8.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  claim  that  the  prospective  treaty  of  peace  is  in 
every  respect  perfect.  It  involves  adjustments 
such  as  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  any 
concerted  human  effort.  The  essential  thing  is 
that  the  treaty  is  a  peace  treaty  and  is  drawn  in 
terms  which  do  not  contain  within  themselves  the 
seeds  of  another  war.  Delay  would  cost  a  price 
which  makes  petty  all  the  sacrifices  incident  to 
present  action.  It  would  perpetuate  the  surrender 
terms  which  subject  the  Japanese  Government  to 
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the  military  rule  of  Allied  Powers.  If  that  sub- 
jection is  continued  after  the  occupation  has  served 
its  legitimate  and  valid  purposes  the  result  is  in- 
distinguishable from  colonialism  and  imperialism 
in  vicious  form.  The  United  States  does  not  want 
to  be  a  party  to  colonialism  or  imperialism.  That 
is  why  it  strives  so  earnestly  to  achieve  the  best 
possible  peace  as  promptly  'as  possible.  That  is 
why  it  contributes  so  liberally  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  our  former  enemies  as  well  as  of  our  friends. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  regrets 
that  the  Government  of  India  is  not  disposed  to 
join  this  united  effort  for  peace.  However,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  welcomes  the 
assurances  of  the  Government  of  India  that,  inso- 
far as  consistent  with  the  principles  on  which  its 
foreign  policies  are  based,  it  will  continue  to  co- 
operate with  the  U.S.  Government  and  other  gov- 
ernments to  the  end  that  lasting  peace  will  prevail 
in  the  Far  East.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  hopes  that  these  principles  to  which  the 
Government  of  India  alludes  will  permit  of  co- 
operation which  is  practical  and  fruitful  for 
peace. 

STATEMENT  BY  JOHN   M.  ALLISON  « 

At  some  point  in  every  battle  report  there 
comes  a  time  to  talk  of  peace,  for  peace  is  the 
ultimate  objective  of  all  battles  and  all  wars.  We 
now  talk  of  peace  with  Japan.  The  United  States 
has  issued  invitations  to  53  nations  to  come  on 
September  4  to  San  Francisco  to  conclude  and 
sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan.  In  cooperation 
with  the  United  Kingdom  a  draft  of  a  treaty  has 
been  forwarded  to  all  of  those  nations  and  it  will 
be  before  the  delegates  to  that  conference.  It  is 
not  the  product  of  any  single  person  or  single 
country.  All  the  nations  in  the  war  against 
Japan  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  sugges- 
tions and  many  of  them  have  done  so.  Everyone 
has  had  his  say  and  now  words  must  be  translated 
into  action. 

After  6  years  of  occupation,  Japan  must  be 
brought  back  as  an  equal,  sovereign  member  of 
the  family  of  nations.  It  is  important  to  all  of 
us  that  the  83  million  Japanese  with  their  vigor, 
their  willingness  to  work,  and  their  knowledge  of 
modern  industrial  techniques  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  the  economic  recovery  and 
the  political  stability  of  Asia.  It  is  important 
that  Japan  become  a  peaceful  member  of  the  free 
world,  but  this  must  be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The 
free  world  does  not  operate  by  compulsion.  It 
does  not  want  slaves.  Only  the  free  choice  of  the 
Japanese  people  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
free  world  will  be  of  importance.  We  do  not 
want  to,  in  fact  we  cannot,  force  them  to  do  so. 

1  Made  over  the  NBC-TV  network  program,  "Battle  Re- 
port" on  Aug.  24  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date.  Mr.  Allison  is  Deputy  to  John  Foster  Dulles,  Con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary. 
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The  treaty  therefore  which  will  be  before  us  at 
San  Francisco  is  a  treaty  of  reconciliation,  a 
treaty  of  opportunity.  We  have  learned  by  bitter 
experience  that  treaties  of  vengeance,  that  treaties 
which  impose  upon  the  vanquished  conditions 
which  the  victors  would  not  accept  themselves, 
become  merely  scraps  of  paper.  The  treaty  we 
expect  to  sign  at  San  Francisco  is  based  on  reality 
and  on  trust. 

It  is  not  perfect.  Those  of  us  most  closely  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  treaty  know 
better  than  anyone  else  its  faults.  It  is  a  human 
document  bringing  together  the  ideas  of  many 
men  and  many  countries.  No  one,  least  of  all  the 
United  States,  will  be  perfectly  satisfied.  All 
nations  who  participated  in  drafting  the  treaty 
can  see  evidences  of  their  work.  All  can  agree 
that  if  not  a  perfect  treaty,  it  is  a  good  treaty. 

Is  Japan  ready  for  a  treaty  of  reconciliation 
and  trust  ?  Is  Japan  a  democratic  country,  as  we 
understand  democracy?  Only  time  can  tell.  We 
can  point  out  that  after  6  years  of  occupation, 
over  80  percent  of  the  farmers  of  Japan  own  their 
own  farms,  while  before  the  war  the  figures  were 


almost  reversed;  there  are  6  million  members  of 
trade  unions  as  against  some  400,000  before  the 
war;  women  now  vote  and  take  keen  interest  in 
politics;  there  is  a  free  press;  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment is  no  longer  a  rubber  stamp,  but  is  made  up 
of  active  representatives  of  the  Japanese  people. 
These  are  the  results  of  the  occupation  which  will 
last  and  make  it  possible  for  democracy  to  grow. 
Democracy  cannot  be  imposed  from  without.  It 
must  come  from  within.  We  must  give  the  Japa- 
nese the  opportunity  to  let  democracy  grow. 

The  Soviet  Union  talks  loudly  and  longly  of 
peace,  but  when  the  time  comes  to  make  peace  it 
draws  back.  It  claims  to  be  the  champion  of  anti- 
imperialism  and  anti-colonialism  but  when  the 
time  comes  to  make  a  great  Asiatic  nation  free  and 
through  a  peace  treaty  bring  to  an  end  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  people  by  another,  it  holds  back. 
If  peace  is  wanted,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
it.  The  treaty  we  are  inviting  the  nations  to  sign 
will  restore  peace.  It  gives  Japan  back  to  the 
Japanese.  It  threatens  no  one.  We  hope  nations 
who  really  want  peace  will  join  with  us  in  sign- 
ing this  treaty  at  San  Francisco. 


Armistice  Negotiations  in  Korea 


COMMUNIST  CHARGES  ON  U.N. 
NEUTRALITY  VIOLATIONS 

Statement  by  Admiral  Joy 

The  text  of  a  letter,  dated  Aug.  22,  by  Vice  Ad- 
miral Charles  Turner  Joy,  senior  United  Nations 
delegate,  to  Gen.  Nam  II,  senior  North  Korean 
delegate,  rejecting  charges  of  neutrality  violations, 
and  a  summary  of  enclosures  sent  with  the  letter: 

[1]  I  make  reference  to  your  letter  of  19  Au- 
gust, 1951,  concerning  an  incident  which  occurred 
at  Song-gang-ni  during  the  morning  of  19  August. 

[2]  An  investigation  of  the  incident  in  question 
was  made  immediately  by  Colonel  Murray  and 
Colonel  Chang.  A  further  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion has  been  completed  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, Eighth  Army.  These  investigations  show 
clearly  that  no  United  Nations  Command  forces 
were  involved  in  the  incident ;  rather  that  the  at- 
tack on  a  Chinese  Communist  Forces  patrol  was 
carried  out  by  a  group  of  partisan  irregulars,  some 
of  whom  wore  civilian  clothing.  No  evidence 
exists  that  the  irregular  force  which  executed  the 
ambuscade  came  to  the  scene  of  the  clash  from 
without  the  neutral  zone.  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  this  irregular  group  were 
and  had  been  for  some  time  operating  within  the 
neutral  zone.     A  summary  of  the  investigation 


establishing  these  points  is  attached.  (Enclo- 
sure 1) 

[3]  As  you  are  aware,  your  forces  have  been 
confronted  with  continuous  partisan  activity  with- 
in the  neutral  zone. 

During  recent  recorded  discussions  between  our 
liaison  officers,  Colonel  Chang  stated  to  Colonel 
Kinnery  that  personnel  within  the  neutral  zone 
have  distributed  handbills  opposing  the  armistice 
conferences  and  might  even  lay  land  mines  in 
roads  within  the  neutral  zone. 

Your  liaison  officer  stated  that  your  delegation 
personnel  wished  to  keep  personal  arms  with  them 
at  their  residence  within  the  neutral  zone  for  their 
own  protection. 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  partisan  activi- 
ties within  the  neutral  zone  have  given  you  cause 
for  concern.  The  responsibility  for  control  of  ir- 
regular partisan  groups  within  the  neutral  zone  is 
entirely  yours. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  in 
the  neutral  zone  that  it  has  been  agreed  that  you 
retain  military  police  within  the  zone.  The 
United  Nations  Command  delegation  believes, 
therefore,  that  the  responsibility  for  any  failure  to 
maintain  order  in  the  neutral  zone  is  yours  alone. 
It  appears  that  the  formation  of  a  joint  inspec- 
tion committee  to  examine  into  conditions  within 
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the  neutral  zone  is  now  even  more  strongly  indi- 
cated than  it  was  when  I  originally  proposed  such 
a  committee  on  14  August. 

[4]  In  reference  to  the  third  and  fourth  para- 
graphs of  your  letter,  in  which  you  make  loose  and 
generalized  allegations  about  previous  incidents  in 
the  neutral  zone  and  other  matters,  I  have  at- 
tached as  enclosure  2  a  summary  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  an  incident  alleged  to  have  occurred  on  16 
July.  This  summary  shows  that  United  Nations 
Command  forces  in  no  way  violated  the  neutral 
zone.  I  have  further  appended,  as  enclosures  3, 
4  and  5,  copies  of  my  replies  to  your  letters  re- 
lating to  alleged  violations  occurring  on  7  August, 
allegations  which  were  again  found  to  be  without 
foundation  in  so  far  as  United  Nations  Command 
forces  were  concerned. 

Finally,  since  you  continue  to  complain  that 
your  delegation  vehicles  are  being  attacked  by 
United  Nations  Command  aircraft,  enclosure  5 
shows  that  you  have  been  previously  informed 
by  the  United  Nations  Command  delegation  that 
your  vehicles  cannot  be  granted  immunity  lacking 
your  prior  notification  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand of  their  time  and  route  of  movement.  En- 
closure 6  tells  you  this  once  again,  and  reminds 
you  that  the  attitude  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand on  the  question  of  immunity  of  your  ve- 
hicles has  been  unchanged  since  the  original 
presentation  of  it  given  you  by  Colonel  Kinney 
through  Colonel  Chang  on  7  July  1951. 

SUMMARY  OF  ENCLOSURES 

1.  A  ten-paragraph  summary  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Aug.  19  incident,  supporting  the  fore- 
going letter  from  Admiral  Joy. 

2.  A  seven-paragraph  summary  of  action  taken 
with  respect  to  the  July  16  incident — in  which  the 
Communists  accused  the  allies  of  firing  into  the 
neutral  zone.  The  summary  reviewed  the  evi- 
dence and  rejected  the  charge. 

3.  A  six-paragraph  letter  to  General  Nam  II, 
rejecting  a  Communist  charge  that  allied  patrols 
violated  the  neutral  zone  on  Aug.  7. 

4.  A  four-paragraph  letter  to  General  Nam  II, 
dated  Aug.  14,  suggesting  a  "standing  bilateral 
Kaesong  neutral  zone  committee"  to  make  periodic 
inspection  of  the  zones  and  conduct  on-the-spot 
investigations  of  alleged  incidents.  This  sugges- 
tion grew  out  of  the  nature  of  the  Aug.  7  Com- 
munist charge.  The  Communists  apparently  re- 
jected the  suggestion,  or  else  delayed  action  on  it. 

5.  A  two-paragraph  letter  to  General  Nam  II, 
dated  Aug.  18,  again  rejecting  the  Communists' 
Aug.  7  charge  and  rejecting  charges  of  air  vio- 
lations on  Aug.  16. 

6.  A  150-word  letter  to  General  Nam  II,  dated 
Aug.  22,  reviewing  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand's insistence  that  Communist  vehicles  mov- 
ing to  and  from  Kaesong  have  no  immunity  from 
air  attacks  unless  their  schedules  are  given  to  the 
allies. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  PEACE  TALKS ' 
Statement  of  U.N.  Commander 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  by  Gen 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  U.  N.  Commander,  issued  at 
midnight  (10  a.  m.  August  23,  eastern  daylight 
time ) ,  on  the  Communist''  break-off  of  the  Korean 
armistice  talks: 

The  report  of  the  alleged  bombing  attack  of  the 
armistice  conference  site  at  Kaesong  at  2320  hours 
22  August,  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
the  United  Nations. 

The  commanding  general,  Far  East  Air  Forces, 
at  conclusion  of  his  investigation,  has  reported  as 
follows : 

"No  plane  under  Far  East  Air  Forces  control 
was  over  Kaesong  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
attack." 

The  command,  Naval  Forces  Far  East,  was  also 
instructed  to  conduct  investigations  as  were* 
deemed  necessary  to  insure  that  no  naval  aircraft 
could  have  participated  in  the  operation  allegedly 
occurring  last  night  at  Kaesong.  He  reported  of- 
ficially to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations 
Command,  as  follows : 

"Negative  aircraft  operating  under  Navy  con- 
trol over  Korea  night  22  August." 

The  United  Nations  Command  liaison  officers, 
Cols.  A.  J.  Kenney,  U.  S.  A.  F.,  and  J.  C.  Murray, 
U.  S.  M.  C,  conducted  the  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tion which  failed  to  disclose  any  concrete  evidence 
of  an  actual  bombing  by  a  United  Nations  aircraft. 
Their  investigations  revealed  no  scorched  area 
which  normally  results  from  a  napalm  bomb  de- 
tonation, nor  any  visible  signs  of  a  bomb  crater 
which  would  have  been  caused  by  the  alleged 
attack. 

A  flush-riveted  piece  of  metal,  which  was  identi- 
fied by  the  Communist  liaison  officer  as  a  part  of 
the  napalm  bomb  utilized  in  the  attack,  is  not  of 
the  construction  used  by  the  United  Nations  com- 
mand, as  flush  riveting  is  not  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  napalm  tanks.  They  are  of  rough 
construction,  more  economically  produced  as  they 
are  used  only  once. 

The  United  Nations  Command  liaison  officers 
could  discover  but  one  individual  who  claimed  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  attack.  He  stated 
that  the  airplane  he  saw  had  its  headlights  on 
throughout  the  attack,  which  is  not  a  practice  en- 
gaged in  by  any  U.  N.  C.  [United  Nations  Com- 
mand] aircraft  during  night  operations. 

The  alleged  bombing  incident  revealed  no  dam- 
age to  any  building,  personnel,  or  crops  in  the  area. 
Colonel  Kinney,  an  experienced  air  officer,  was  cer- 
tain that  the  hole  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter 
and  twelve  inches  deep,  pointed  out  to  him  by  the 

1  This  suspension  of  the  peace  talks  is  the  second  break- 
off  since  the  peace  talks  were  initiated  on  July  10,  1951. 
The  first  break-off  occurred  when  the  Communist  North 
Koreans  refused  entry  to  U.N.  professional  newsmen  at 
the  conference  area  ;  see  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  151. 
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Communists  as  the  result  of  impact,  could  not 
have  been  a  bomb  crater.  Colonel  Kinney  agreed 
with  Colonel  Murray  that  this  hole  might  have 
been  the  result  of  a  hand  grenade  explosion  pre-set 
in  the  ground. 

As  has  been  brought  out  before,  the  decision  to 
declare  all  meetings  "off  from  this  time,"  which 
required  a  decision  from  a  high  level  of  command, 
could  not  have  been  arrived  at  and  transmitted 
to  Colonel  Chang,  Communist  liaison  officer,  for 
delivery  to  United  Nations  Command  liaison  of- 
ficers in  the  interval  from  2320  on  22  August  to 
Olio  on  23  August. 

Text  of  Communist  Protest 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  protest  sent  on  August  23  to 
General  Ridgway  by  North  Korean  Premier  Kim  II  Sung 
and  Gen.  Peng  Tch-huai,  Chinese  commander  in  Korea,  as 
broadcast  by  the  Picking  radio: 

While  the  blood  of  our  heroic  fighter,  Yao 
Ching-hsiang,  who  fell  a  victim  under  the  illegal 
killing  by  armed  personnel  of  your  side,  is  still 
warm,  a  plane  of  your  side  invaded  over  the  meet- 
ing place  in  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  at  10 :  20 
p.  m.  Aug.  22  and  carried  out  bombing  and  straf- 
ing which  were  aimed  at  the  residence  of  our 
delegation. 

Although  our  delegation  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation, it  nevertheless  notified  your  side  at  10  :  35 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released    to    the    pi-ess    by    the    White    House 
August  23] 

General  Ridgway  has  reported  to  me,  and 
has  made  public,  the  story  of  last  night's 
episode  in  Kaesong.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
truth  in  the  Communist  claim  that  a  United 
Nations  plane  had  bombed  the  Kaesong 
area.  No  United  Nations  aircraft  were  even 
in  the  vicinity  at  the  time  the  alleged  bomb- 
ing took  place.  Whether  any  enemy  aircraft 
were  present  is  not  clear,  but  the  flimsy  na- 
ture of  the  so-called  "evidence"  shown  to  the 
United  Nations  liaison  officers  makes  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  any  bombing  took 
place  at  all. 

We  do  not  know  the  purpose  of  this  new 
Communist  masquerade  in  Kaesong.  The 
Communist  liaison  officer  last  night  made 
certain  statements  about  calling  off  further 
meetings  in  the  armistice  negotiations,  but 
it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  referring  to 
the  meetings  planned  for  today,  to  meetings 
for  the  next  several  days — or  whether  it  is 
the  Communist  intention  to  back  out  of  the 
armistice  negotiations  altogether. 

Until  this  is  clarified,  we  cannot  appraise 
the  events  of  last  night — except  that  they  ob- 
viously were  not  calculated  to  move  the  nego- 
tiations forward  toward  an  armistice. 


p.  m.  to  send  personnel  to  investigate  in  order  to 
make  the  truth  of  the  events  known  to  the  whole 
world  and  to  prevent  any  pretext  on  your  side 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  event  as  accidental. 

Your  liaison  officers  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
the  craters  made  by  bombs  dropped  by  the  airplane 
belonging  to  your  side,  bomb  splinters  and  other 
items  of  evidence  which  proved  that  bombs  were 
dropped  a  few  hours  previously  and  they  could 
not  but  be  silent. 

In  fact,  even  without  the  joint  investigation  of 
liaison  officers  of  your  side,  the  witnesses  and  items 
of  evidence  which  we  possessed  already  proved 
the  undeniable  provocative  action  by  your  side. 

The  reason  why  you  unscrupulously  dare  to 
continue  the  provocations  is  because  you  have  mis- 
taken our  patience  in  striving  for  peace  as  a  sign 
of  weakness. 

You  assumed  we  would  not  be  willing  to  break 
off  negotiations  on  account  of  these  questions, 
therefore,  you  even  went  to  the  extent  first  of  fir- 
ing on  Panmungol,  then  to  murdering  a  military 
patrolman  of  our  side,  and  lastly  attempting  to 
murder  our  delegation. 

We  must  tell  you  that  such  considerations  are 
wrong.  We  have  patience  in  trying  to  secure 
peace  but  our  patience  has  a  limit.  Moreover,  we 
know  that  a  one-sided  desire  for  peace  on  our  part 
can  never  produce  results. 

Outside  the  conference  your  side  is  trying  to 
provoke  incidents  and  in  the  conference  you  have 
pushed  the  demarcation  line  deep  into  our  lines, 
trying  to  delay  the  peace  talks  by  your  fantastic 
proposal. 

Hence  we  wish  to  ask :  What  is  your  attitude 
toward  the  peace  talks  ? 

We  hope  that  the  peace  talks  will  be  smoothly 
carried  out  and  that  both  sides  will  come  to  a 
just  and  reasonable  agreement.  But  your  side 
has,  after  the  murder  of  our  patrol  leader,  at- 
tempted also  to  murder  our  delegates  by  bombing. 

Hence  our  delegation  cannot  help  suspending 
the  peace  talks  from  Aug.  23  so  as  to  wTait  for  your 
side  to  settle  this  serious  incident  in  a  responsible 
manner.  Just  think,  if  the  neutral  zone  means 
nothing  to  you,  and  your  side  can  at  any  time  con- 
duct murderous  activities  within  it,  how  can  our 
delegates,  who  are  not  armed,  continue  the  talks? 

You  must  realize  that  all  dealings  between  us 
are  based  on  equality.  If  your  side  does  not  in- 
dicate by  any  action  that  they  respect  this  equal- 
ity and  pose  as  victors,  then  you  are  foiling  the 
foundations  of  the  peace  talks,  including  the  neu- 
trality of  Kaesong. 

Thus  you  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  what- 
ever may  happen  as  a  result  of  the  breaking  off 
of  the  talks. 

We  wish,  before  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
who  uphold  justice,  to  lodge  a  very  strong  protest 
against  the  bombing  of  the  neutral  zone  of  Kae- 
song Aug.  22  by  your  plane  attempting  to  murder 
our  delegates.  We  are  waiting  for  a  satisfactory 
reply  from  you. 
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TEXT  OF  COMMUNIST  PROTEST 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  protest  by  the  senior  North 
Korean  delegate,  Lt.  Qen.  Nam  II,  to  Vice  Admiral  Charles 
Turner  Joy,  senior  United  Nations  delegate,  dated  August 
19  alleging  allied  violation  of  the  Kaesong  neutrality 
zone: 

At  0555  hours  [5 :  55  a.  m.]  Aug.  19,  nine  mili- 
tary police  of  our  side,  who  were  carrying  out  po- 
licing functions  in  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  in 
conformity  with  agreement  and  who  were  patrol- 
ing  eastward  under  Platoon  Commander  Yao 
Ching-hsiang  along  the  heights  north  of  Song- 
gang  to  the  southwest  of  Panmungol,  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  more  than  thirty  armed  per- 
sonnel of  your  side  who  had  unlawfully  intruded 
into  the  neutral  zone  and  laid  an  ambush  in  the 
vicinity  of  Songgang.  Platoon  Commander  Yao 
Ching-hsiang  and  Soldier  Wang  Jen-yuan  were 
seriously  wounded  on  the  spot.  The  personnel 
of  your  side  further  fired  two  shots  at  the  forehead 
of  the  seriously  wounded  Platoon  Commander 
Yao  Ching-hsiang  of  our  military  police.  Platoon 
Commander  Yao  Ching-hsiang  was  thereby  killed. 

The  liaison  officer  of  our  delegation  notified  your 
liaison  officer  at  0830  hours  [8  :  30  a.  m.]  and  asked 
your  side  to  send  personnel  to  carry  out  a  joint 
investigation.  An  investigation  on  the  spot  was 
carried  out  jointly  by  the  liaison  officers  of  both 
sides.  The  local  inhabitants  and  police  personnel 
of  our  side  and  material  evidence  at  the  spot  of 
the  incident  all  fully  confirm  the  authenticity  of 
the  above  facts. 

Since  our  two  sides  agreed  upon  the  Kaesong 
neutral  zone,  your  side  has  repeatedly  violated 
the  agreement.  Your  aircraft  have  continuously 
invaded  tho,  air  above  the  neutral  zone  and  re- 
peatedly strafed  supply  vehicles  of  our  delegation. 
Your  armed  personnel  constantly  fired  at  the  neu- 
tral zone.  Our  side  has  raised  repeated  protests, 
but  your  side  has  never  given  us  any  satisfactory 
reply.  On  July  17, 1  called  your  attention  to  the 
incident  of  shooting  at  Panmungol  in  the  neutral 
zone  by  your  armed  personnel.  On  Aug.  7,  your 
armed  personnel  again  fired  at  Panmungol,  and 
I  again  called  your  serious  attention  to  this  inci- 
dent and  lodged  a  protest.  But  you  have  deliber- 
ately evaded  your  responsibility  again  and  again, 
and  failed  to  give  us  any  satisfactory  reply. 

There  has  now  occurred  this  serious  incident  of 
your  armed  personnel  entering  unlawfully  the 
neutral  zone  and  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
our  military  police  were  carrying  out  policing 
functions  and  entirely  unprepared  for  combat  to 
kill  our  military  police  Platoon  Commander  Yao 
Ching-hsiang  and  to  inflict  a  serious  wound  on 
Soldier  Wang  Jen-yuan,  who  faithfully  observed 
the  neutral  zone  agreement.  This  is  the  height 
of  your  disregard  of  the  agreement  which  should 
be  observed  by  both  sides  and  the  culmination  of 
your  consistent  unlawful  violation  of  the  neutral 
zone  agreement. 
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I  must  point  out  the  serious  nature  of  this  inci- 
dent violating  the  neutral  zone  agreement  by  your 
side.  We  have  consistently  held  that  the  Kaesong 
neutral  zone  agreement  should  be  observed  by  both 
sides  in  order  to  ensure  its  implementation.  But 
facts  prove  that  your  side  has  constantly  violated 
this  agreement  which  should  have  been  observed 
by  both  sides. 

We  have  consistently  held  that  if  there'  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  neutral  zone  agreement  by  either  side, 
it  must  be  settled  by  means  of  protest,  investiga- 
tion and  consultation  so  that  the  armistice  nego- 
tiations may  proceed.  But  facts  prove  that  you 
have  throughout  rejected  all  efforts  on  our  part  to 
seek  a  settlement  of  the  incidents  of  your  violation 
of  the  agreement.  The  incident  this  time  is  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  your  policy  of  constant  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement  and  refusal  to  reach  a 
settlement  through  reasonable  means.  This  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

I  hereby  lodge  a  strong  protest  and  firmly 
demand : 

1.  That  you  severely  punish  the  culprits  of  your 
side  who  killed  our  military  police  Platoon  Com- 
mander Yao  Ching-hsiang  and  seriously  wounded 
Soldier  Wang  Jen-yuan ; 

2.  That  you  ensure  completely  against  the  re- 
currency  of  any  further  incident  violating  the 
neutral  zone  agreement. 

Nam  II, 
General,  senior  delegate,  delegation  of  the  Ko- 
rean People's  Army  and  the  Chinese  People's 

Volunteers. 


TEXT  OF  U.N.  STATEMENT 

Following  is  the  text  of  U.N.  statement  of  August  20 
on  an  investigation  of  charges  of  a  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Kaesong: 

Members  of  the  Chinese  patrol  which  was  am- 
bushed at  Songgang-ni  at  dawn  yesterday  morn- 
ing were  able  only  to  describe  one  of  the  assailants 
as  a  "plain  clothesman  with  a  white  shirt,  black 
trousers  and  carrying  a  side  arm."  Assistant 
Platoon  Commander  Li  Ching-lin,  whose  Chinese 
squad  was  attacked,  told  Col.  James  C.  Murray, 
United  Nations  liaison  officer,  yesterday  that  he 
did  not  see  any  of  the  attacking  group  wearing 
steel  helmets,  standard  equipment  for  all  United 
Nations  regular  forces.  He  could  see  "but  not 
clearly  because  I  was  running  away."  Li  told 
Colonel  Murray,  Colonel  Chang,  North  Korean 
liaison  officer,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tsai,  Chi- 
nese liaison  officer,  who  were  conducting  a  simul- 
taneous investigation  at  the  scene. 

Other  members  of  the  Chinese  squad  were  un- 
able to  give  any  direct  evidence  of  the  identity  of 
their  assailants.  Earlier,  Colonels  Murray, 
Chang  and  Tsai  questioned  civilians  in  the  vicin- 
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ity  of  the  firing  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  platoon  commander  and  the  wounding  of  a 
soldier  without  uncovering  any  pertinent  facts. 

The  possibility  exists  that  the  shooting  was  the 
work  of  a  politically  guided  civilian  group  oper- 
ating under  instructions  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  tension  which  would  tend  to  support  the  break- 
ing of  the  current  military  armistice  conference. 

Throughout  the  Korean  conflict,  there  also  have 
been  irregular  roving  partisan  bands  of  civilians 
who  seek  to  do  damage  to  the  enemy  wherever  he 
may  be. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Kaesong  neutral 
zone  the  Communists  have  insisted  on  retention 
of  exclusive  police  control  within  the  zone  and 
have  opposed  the  entrance  of  United  Nations 
Command  military  police  into  the  zone. 

The  liaison  agreement  currently  in  effect 
authorized  the  Communists  the  weapons  and  per- 
sonnel necessary  for  the  police  function  which 
includes  the  disbanding  of  any  lawless  civilian 
elements  within  the  area. 

Rigid  and  detailed  instructions  were  issued  to 
all  military  organizations  by  Eighth  Army  head- 
quarters following  the  mid-July  alleged  neutral 
zone  violation.  United  Nations  Command  units 
were  ordered  to  place  the  outer  limits  of  their 
patrol  activities  well  beyond  the  neutral  zone  so 
as  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  contact,  even  on  the 
flank  of  the  five-mile  circular  area. 


Military  Armistice  Sole  U.N.  Objective 

The  idea  of  forming  an  armistice  subcommittee 
was  advanced  by  Admiral  Joy,  senior  U.N.  dele- 
gate at  the  military  armistice  tail's.  Admiral  Joy, 
in  a  statement,  on  August  18  (Korean  time,  or  Aug. 
19  eastern  standard  time),  emphasized  the  U.N. 
conviction  that  Allied  defensive  positions  must  be 
maintained  "until  final  settlement  of  the  Korean 
problem  seems  assured.'1'' 

Text  of  Statement  by  Admiral  Joy 

The  primary  mission  of  every  military  com- 
mander is  to  insure  the  security  of  his  forces  at 
all  times. 

It  is  a  paramount  and  inescapable  obligation 
of  which  he  must  never  lose  sight. 

Some  people  confuse  the  ending  of  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II,  which  saw  one  side  the 
victor  and  the  other  side  the  vanquished,  with  the 
situation  existing  in  Korea  today. 

Here  we  have  two  combat  effective  military  or- 
ganizations, whose  delegations  are  attempting  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  military  armistice  between 
these  two  military  forces-in-being. 

Both  forces  are  capable  of  continuing  their 
military  action. 


International  law  specifically  defines  an  armis- 
tice as  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities,  and 
just  as  specifically  points  out  that  hostilities  may 
be  resumed  by  either  side  if  proper  prior  notifi- 
cation is  given. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  it  would  be  definitely 
foolhardy,  and  perhaps  be  disastrous,  for  either 
commander  to  expose  his  forces  along  a  political 
demarcation  line  rather  than  to  place  them  in  a 
sound  militarily  defensible  position  where  they 
can  protect  themselves  in  the  unfortunate  event 
hostilities  should  be  resumed. 

The  sole  objective  of  the  U.N.  Command  delega- 
tion is  a  military  armistice,  based  on  military 
realities. 

These  armistice  negotiations  are  an  essential 
prelude  to  any  eventual  long-time  solution  of  the 
Korean  problem. 

Three  military  components  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
mand are  being  employed  effectively  in  Korea 
today — the  ground  forces,  air  forces,  and  naval 
forces. 

The  enemy  has  only  one  of  these  forces  at  his 
disposal,  namely  his  land  army. 

His  other  two  forces,  ineffective  even  at  their 
peak,  have  been  shot  from  the  skies  or  driven  from 
the  sea. 

A  military  armistice  will  be  applicable  to  our 
air  and  naval  forces  as  well  as  our  ground  forces. 
The  inexorable  pressure  these  two  forces  are  now 
exerting  on  the  enemy's  rear  area  will  be  relieved. 
He  will  be  able  to  refurbish  his  military  ma- 
chine, regroup  and  resupply  his  fighting  forces, 
and  thus  substantially  increase  his  relative  over- 
all military  effectiveness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.N.  Command  today  is 
already  at  peak  efficiency,  well  organized  in  combat 
formations  and  well  supplied  with  all  the  weap- 
ons of  war. 

The  net  effect  of  any  armistice  will  be  of  greater 
military  advantage  to  the  enemy  than  it  will  be 
to  us. 

We  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  our  fighting 
men  to  afford  them  maximum  security  during  the 
armistice. 

An  ever  increasing  military  threat  capable  of 
being  launched  from  across  a  few  kilometers  of 
any  demilitarized  zone  which  is  based  on  an 
imaginary  parallel  of  latitude  would  be  in- 
tolerable. 

We  must  retain  defensive  positions. 
We  must  keep  our  military  guard  up  until  final 
settlement  of  the  Korean  problem  seems  assured. 


Calendar  of  Meetings 

This  feature  which  regularly  appears  in 
the  first  issue  of  each  month  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue. 


September  3,    1 95 1 
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U.  S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Phillippine  Security  Treaty 

The  President,  on  August  24,  named  the  United 
States  delegation  to  conclude  the  contemplated 
Security  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. President  Quirino  of  the  Philippines  is  ar- 
riving by  plane  to  be  present  with  President 
Truman  for  the  ceremony  which  will  be  held  on 
August  30. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  John  Foster  Dulles, 
together  with  Senator  Tom  Connally  and  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley,  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  will  be  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  with  plenipotentiary  powers. 

Additional  delegates  with  power  to  act  as  alter- 
nates to  those  above-named  will  be  Senators  John 
J.  Sparkman,  H.  Alexander  Smith,  Walter  F. 
George,  and  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  Representatives 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  and  Walter  H.  Judd,  the 
Majority  Member  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Far  Eastern 
Subcommittee. 

Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
23  that  the  sixteenth  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  will 
convene  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  8-9,  1951, 
and  at  Washington,  D.C.,  September  14-15,  1951. 
The  United  States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Delegates 

Ernest  H.  Volwiler,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Director  of  Re- 
search, Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago,  111. 

Paul  D.  Bartlett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Harvard 
University. 

Herbert  E.  Carter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Guido  E.  Hilbert,  Ph.D.,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Eger  Vaughan  Murphree,  President,  Standard  Oil  Devel- 
opment Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  S.  Pitzer,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Chem- 
istry, University  of  California. 

Alternate  Delegates 

Wallace  R.  Brode,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Orville  E.  May,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President,  Coca  Cola  Company, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  J.  Sparks,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Chemical  Division, 
Standard  Oil  Development  Company,  Westfleld,  N.  J. 

Walter  H.  Stockmayer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Founded  in  1919,  the  International  Union  of 
Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  arrives  at  scientific 
conclusions  on  atomic  weights,  the  values  of  fun- 
damental constants,  thermochemistry,  methods  of 
analysis,  nomenclature  and  documentation,  and  on 


various  other  scientific  matters  of  broad  interna- 
tional concern  and  of  vital  interest  to  U.S.  chem- 
ists. It  also  publishes  tables  of  data  and  arranges 
for  the  publication  of  compendia  which  are  essen- 
tial to  progress  in  chemistry.  This  Union  is  one 
of  the  affiliated  bodies  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Scientific  Unions. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  pays 
an  annual  contribution  toward  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  this  international  union.  The 
National  Research  Council,  through  its  Division 
of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Technology,  exer- 
cises membership  in  the  Union  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Union's  biennial  conferences  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  interchange  of  ideas  among  chem- 
ists of  various  countries.  At  these  conferences 
some  32  member  countries  coordinate  their  scien- 
tific and  technical  resources  and  seek  to  promote 
progress  in  all  branches  of  chemistry. 

The  fifteenth  conference  of  the  International 
Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  was  held 
at  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  September  6-10, 
1949. 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 1 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Composition  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
Subsidiary  Organs  for  1951.  E/INF/45,  June  14, 1951. 
48  pp.  mimeo. 


Trusteeship  Council 

Trusteeship  Council.    Seventh  session,  June  1  to  July  21, 

1950.  Disposition  of  Agenda  Items  Prepared  by  the 
Document  Index  Unit.  T/INF/20,  May  8,  1951.  10 
pp.  mimeo. 

The  Ewe  Problem.  Joint  Anglo-French  Memorandum. 
Prepared  in  Response  to  Trusteeship  Council  Reso- 
lution 306  (VIII)   of  March  9,  1951.     T/931,  July  5, 

1951.  18  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Ewe  Problem.  Annexes  to  the  Joint  Anglo-French 
Memorandum.  T/931/Add.  1,  July  6,  1951.  35  pp. 
mimeo. 

Outline  of  Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Togoland 
Under  British  Administration.  Working  Paper  Pre- 
pared by  the  Secretariat.  T/L.  192,  June  5,  1951.  43 
pp.  mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an  Offi- 
cial Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  in- 
cludes summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and  reports 
of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  Publications 
in  the  Official  Records  series  will  not  be  listed  in  this 
department  as  heretofore,  but  information  on  securing 
subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be  obtained  from  the  In- 
ternational Documents  Service. 
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rhe  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[August  17-30,   1951] 
General  Assembly 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  (AEC-CCA)  — 
rhe  Committee,  August  29,  adopted  11-1 
TJ.S.S.R.)-0  the  United  States  draft  resolution 
■ecommending  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it 
istablish  a  new  commission  to  replace  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ventional Armaments.  The  only  change  made, 
it  the  request  of  Frank  C.  Nash  (U.S.),  was  de- 
etion  of  the  proposed  title  of  the  commission, 
'Commission  for  the  control  of  Armaments  and 
Vrmed  Forces,"  leaving  this  to  General  Assembly 
letermination. 

The  Committee  rejected  all  four  amendments 
jroposed  by  the  U.S.S.R. — the  most  important  of 
Rich,  deletion  of  paragraph  4  of  the  preamble 
ontaining  reference  to  the  atomic  energy  control 
)lan  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on  No- 
vember 4, 1948,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  2  ( Yugo- 
lavia,  U.S.S.R.)-9-l  (India).  S.  K.  Tsarapkin 
[U.S.S.R.)  declared  that  the  "Baruch-Lilienthal- 
^cheson  plan  cannot  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
iny  solution"  to  the  problem  of  the  control  of 
itomic  energy.  To  retain  the  paragraph  he  said, 
:arried  "the  clearly  understood  implication"  that 
his  plan — which  besides  being  unacceptable  was 
'not  realizable" — was  being  imposed  upon  the 
jeneral  Assembly  once  more. 

The  Committee  will  next  meet  to  consider  its 
•eport  of  the  sixth  General  Assembly. 

Collective  Measures  Committee — The  Commit- 
:ee,  August  22,  unanimously  approved,  with  the 
sxception  of  two  items,  the  report  of  its  Sub-Com- 
nittee  for  the  Study  of  Political  Measures.  The 
'eport  includes  such  possible  collective  political 
neasures  as  appeals  to  the  parties  concerned ;  de- 
;ermination  and  denunciation  of  the  party  or 
parties  responsible  for  aggression;  collective 
iiplomatic  representations;  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  either  partially  or  completely; 
suspension  or  expulsion  from  the  United  Nations 
ind  its  specialized  agencies,  and  "non-recognition 
yf  changes  brought  about  by  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  a  State,  or  in  any  other  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations."  The  two  remaining  items  of  the  re- 
port—  (1)  the  United  States  suggestion  regarding 
machinery  and  procedures  for  coordination  of 
political  measures,  and  (2)  "legal  liability  under 
treaties  and  other  international  agreements"  of 
states  cooperating  in  collective  measures  were  dis- 
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cussed  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  August  28,  when, 
because  of  the  expressed  preference  of  a  number  of 
members  that  the  report  be  left  unchanged,  Mr. 
Bancroft  (U.S.)  withdrew  the  United  States  pro- 
posal, and  the  decision  on  legal  liabilities  was 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting,  September  4. 
In  this  connection,  a  drafting  group  composed 
of  Belgium,  France,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
United  States  had  worked  out  the  following 
formulation  for  inclusion  in  both  the  political  and 
economic  and  financial  reports : 

The  Committee  [group]  lias  reached  the  conclusion  that 
a  state  has  the  right  to  carry  out  such  measures,  and  that 
that  right  can,  in  conformity  with  the  Charter,  be  relied 
upon  as  against  its  obligations  under  other  international 
agreements. 

The  Committee,  August  22,  voted  9-1-3  to  for- 
ward the  suggestions  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  re- 
garding financial  arrangements  for  the  Panel  of 
Military  Experts  to  the  General  Assembly,  reserv- 
ing the  position  the  members  of  the  Cmc  would 
take  on  the  matter  there.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee stated  that  "as  a  matter  of  principle  re- 
sponsibility for  payment  of  all  costs  should  rest 
with  the  requesting  Member  State." 

On  August  28  the  Committee  began  discussion 
of  its  Sub-Committee  report  on  Economic  and 
Financial  Measures,  a  48-page  document  outlining 
a  series  of  "measures  to  weaken  nations  threaten- 
ing or  breaching  the  peace."  Various  amend- 
ments were  suggested  to  the  report  by  Australia, 
Mexico,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
Venezuela,  but  as  other  delegations  were  still 
awaiting  instructions,  the  Committee  postponed 
until  its  next  meeting  a  paragraph-by-paragraph 
study  of  the  report.  A  drafting  group  composed 
of  Belgium,  Brazil,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
United  States  was  set  up  to  redraft  the  provision 
that  a  United  Nations  Committee  should  "arrange, 
where  appropriate,  for  the  observation"  of  em- 
bargo measures  taken  against  an  offending  state. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  thirteenth  session  of  Eoosoc  entered  its. 
sixth  week  September  3  and,  owing  to  the  filibus- 
tering of  the  Soviet  bloc,  will  probably  run  be- 
yond the  scheduled  7  weeks.  Despite  these  ob- 
structionist tactics  the  Council,  during  the  past 
2  weeks,  accomplished  the  following : 

1.  Economic  Development  of  Underdeveloped 
Countries:  A  resolution  was  adopted,  14  (U.S.)- 
0-4,  on  methods  of  financing  economic  develop- 
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ment  of  underdeveloped  countries  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  amendments  proposed  in  plenary. 
Briefly,  among  other  things,  it  proposes  to  the 
governments  of  underdeveloped  countries  that 
they  "review  the  adequacy  of  their  national  in- 
stitutions and  techniques  for  maximizing  the  avail- 
ability of  their  domestic  capital  for,  and  the  flow 
of  foreign  capital  into,  essential  national  develop- 
ment programs;"  to  take  steps  to  increase  their 
capacity  to  absorb  foreign  capital  through  pro- 
grams of  mass  education,  specialized  training  pro- 
grams, and  "meaningful  measures  of  land 
reform  .  .  .";  and  that  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  concerned  consider  setting 
up  training  schools  to  help  in  preparing  well- 
rounded  development  projects.  To  countries 
seeking  foreign  private  capital,  the  Council  rec- 
ommends removal  of  legal  and  administrative  de- 
terrents to  the  inflow  of  such  capital,  as  well  as 
provide  assurances  to  foreign  investors  that  they 
will  be  fairly  treated.  Recommendations  were 
also  made  that  "Governments  of  developed  coun- 
tries review  the  adequacy  of  their  national  in- 
stitutions and  techniques  for  expanding  the  flow 
of  capital  to  underdeveloped  countries  for  eco- 
nomic development." 

The  Council  rejected  for  the  present  the  pro- 
posal to  set  up  an  international  agency  to  help 
finance  the  economies  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, which  would  be  largely  on  the  basis  of  grants 
or  low-interest  loans. 

2.  Financing  European  Migration:  Adopted  a 
United  Kingdom  resolution,  8-7-3,  which  re- 
quested (1)  the  Iro  to  report  on  its  refugee  re- 
settlement experience  to  the  Ilo  Migration 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Naples  beginning  Octo- 
ber 2,  and  (2)  the  Ilo  to  report  to  the  next  session 
of  Ecosoc  on  the  action  taken  or  contemplated  as 
a  result  of  the  Naples  conference. 

3.  Full  Employment:  An  amended  Pakistan- 
Philippine  sponsored  resolution  was  adopted, 
14_0-3,  which  requests  the  Council  to  review  "once 
each  year"  the  problems  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 

4.  Draft  International  Convention  on  Human 
Rights:  The  Council  adopted,  11-5-2,  a  Belgium- 
India-United  Kingdom-United  States-Uruguay 
resolution  requesting  the  General  Assembly  to  re- 
consider at  its  sixth  session,  November  6,  the  form 
and  implementation  of  the  Human  Rights  Cove- 
nant. It  recognizes  that  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  complete  the 
draft  covenant  and  asks  that  the  Commission  con- 
tinue its  efforts,  particularly  in  revising  the  first  18 
articles  of  the  draft  covenant  and  preparing  rec- 
ommendations "aimed  at  securing  the  maximum 
extension  of  the  covenant  to  the  constituent  units 
of  federal  states  and  at  meeting  constitutional 
problems  of  these  states."  It  recommends  that 
the  General  Assembly  express  its  views  on  the 
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present  text  and  "invites  the  General  Assembly  to 
reconsider  its  decision  to  include  in  one  covenant 
articles  on  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights 
together  with  articles  on  civil  and  political 
rights." 

5.  Technical  Assistance  Committee:  The  Com- 
mittee completed  its  work  on  August  29  and  ap- 
proved the  report  to  the  Council.  It  also  adopted, 
10-3-4,  a  resolution  establishing  a  working  party 
to  study  how  the  expanded  technical  assistance 
program  might  be  more  effectively  administered. 

6.  Reports:  The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction 
and  approval  the  reports  of  the  Ilo,  Iro,  Who, 
Unicef,  Upu,  Icao,  Unesco,  Statistical  Commis- 
sion, and  Commission  on  Status  of  Women. 

Security  Council 

The  Council  held  several  additional  meetings 
in  August  on  the  question  of  Israel's  complaint 
about  "restrictions  imposed  by  Egypt  on  the  pas- 
sage of  ships  through  the  Suez  Canal."  Egypt, 
Israel,  and  Iraq  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
debate  without  vote  as  interested  parties  in  the 
dispute.  A  joint  resolution,  sponsored  by  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  was 
submitted  to  the  Council  whereby  the  latter : 

Calls  upon  Egypt  to  terminate  the  restrictions  on  the 
passage  of  international  commercial  shipping  and  goods 
through  the  Suez  Canal  wherever  bound  and  to  cease  all 
interference  with  such  shipping  beyond  that  essential  to 
the  safety  of  shipping  in  the  Canal  itself  and  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  international  conventions  in  force. 

Egypt  contended  that  the  three  sponsoring 
countries  of  the  resolution,  as  well  as  the  Nether- 
lands and  Turkey,  by  virtue  of  their  direct  repre- 
sentations to  the  Egyptian  Government,  were  ac- 
tually parties  to  the  dispute,  and  should  therefore 
abstain  from  voting.  The  five  member  nations 
concerned  pointed  out  that  the  question  under 
consideration  involved  a  complaint  against  Egypt 
by  Israel  involving  the  status  of  the  armistice 
agreement  between  those  two  states.  They  also 
maintained  that  they  are  not  prevented  from  vot- 
ing since  it  is  to  be  expected  that  on  many  ques- 
tions coming  before  the  Security  Council  a  num- 
ber of  members  are  more  or  less  concerned,  par- 
ticularly on  matters  of  general  interest  such  as 
this.  The  Council  should  not  be  paralyzed  on 
such  grounds. 

On  August  29,  the  Council  President,  Ambas- 
sador Austin  (U.S.)  endeavored  to  put  the  tri- 
partite resolution  to  a  vote.  However,  the 
U.S.S.R.  representative,  S.  K.  Tsarapkin,  re- 
quested a  2-day  postponement  in  order  that  his 
Government  might,  for  the  first  time  if  it  so  de- 
sired, present  its  views  on  the  matter.  The  motion 
for  postponement  was  carried  9-0-2  (Brazil,  Ecua- 
dor) .  At  the  September  1  meeting  the  U.S.S.R. 
failed  to  make  a  statement,  and,  as  no  other  repre- 
sentatives wished  to  speak,  the  resolution  was 
voted  upon  and  adopted  8-0-3  (China,  India, 
U.S.S.R.). 
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Memorandum  Refuting  Allegations  Against  Secretary  Acheson 


[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 


A  series  of  assertions  against  Secretary  Acheson 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
State  by  John  B.  Elliott  of  Los  Angeles.  These 
assertions  were  either  entirely  incorrect  or  distor- 
tions of  the  truth,  and  the  following  memorandum 
dealing  with  the  various  points  was  prepared  for 
Mr.  Elliott's  information. 

(1)  a.  On  December  23,  1949,  Mr.  Acheson 
sent  out  instructions  to  diplomatic 
and  consular  personnel  in  Asia  that 
Formosa  was  doomed  and  expend- 
able. 

The  communication  of  December  23,  1949,  on 
Formosa  referred  to  was  in  no  sense  an  instruction. 
It  was  a  guide  in  the  psychological  warfare  being 
waged  against  the  Communists  in  the  Far  East. 
Common  sense  tactics  in  psychological  warfare 
call  for  maximizing  gains  and  minimizing  losses. 
At  this  time,  the  intelligence  branches  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Government  agreed  that  the 
Nationalist  garrison  on  Formosa  was  incapable  of 
holding  the  island  against  a  determined  Com- 
munist assault  which  was  then  being  readied. 
They  further  stated  that  the  only  way  the  island 
could  be  held  was  by  reinforcing  its  defenses  with 
American  troops. 

While  acknowledging  the  strategic  importance 
of  Formosa,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  advised 
the  Government  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  warrant  sending  enough  ground  elements 
of  an  American  army  that  was  already  spread 
dangerously  thin  to  insure  a  successful  defense  of 
the  island. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Gen.  Albert  Wede- 
meyer  sent  a  memorandum  on  the  matter  to  George 
V.  Allen,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs.  It  is  quoted  here  as  read  by  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer  when  he  was  a  witness  at  the 
MacArthur  hearings : 

In  a  memorandum  for  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  Secretary  of  State  .  .  . 
stated  that  under  present  circumstances  the  passage  of 
Formosa  under  Communist  control  by  external  or  inter- 
nal action  appears  probable  .  .  .  since  there  appears 
no  certain  assurance  that  Formosa  can  be  denied  to  Com- 
munist control  by  political  and  economic  measures  alone. 


Further,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  their  meeting  of 
16  August  reaffirmed  their  previous  view  that  overt  United 
States  military  action  to  deny  Communist  domination  of 
Formosa  Wouid  not  be  justified.  However,  I  also  note 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  the  probabilities 
of  the  Formosa  situation  make  it  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary that  every  effort  be  made  to  forestall  any  weakening 
of  the  overall  United  States  position  with  respect  to  the 
Philippines,  the  Ryukyus,  and  Japan.  In  Department  of 
the  Army  consideration  of  this  matter,  it  appears  to  be 
particularly  desirable  that,  should  Formosa  be  lost,  this 
event  should  have  a  minimum  of  ill  effects  on  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  Western-oriented  nations  and 
particularly  those  of  the  Far  East.  Accordingly,  it  occurs 
to  me  that,  if  not  already  instituted,  you  may  desire  to 
consider  information  measures  designed  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

Consequently,  the  directive  was  sent  to  person- 
nel in  United  States  missions  to  try  to  minimize 
the  damage  to  American  prestige  in  the  Far  East  if 
Formosa  should  fall.  The  directive  advised  the 
people  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  details  of  the 
situation  and  urged  that  in  their  daily  contacts 
they  play  down  rather  than  emphasize  the  strate- 
gic importance  of  Formosa  in  case  the  island  fell 
to  the  Chinese  Reds. 

The  directive  related  solely  to  psychological 
warfare  and  in  no  way  related  to  administration 
policy  or  intentions  toward  the  island. 

The  policy  of  the  American  Government  has 
unwaveringly  maintained  that  the  United  States 
must  do  everything  within  its  capacities  to  prevent 
seizure  of  Formosa  by  a  hostile  force.  A  variant 
on  the  same  theme  is  the  allegation  which  is  num- 
bered (5)  in  Lieutenant  Governor  Knight's  letter 
of  April  24,  1951 :  "Dean  Acheson  recommended 
the  abandonment  of  Formosa  after  the  legitimate 
government  of  China  had  been  forced  to  flee  to 
the  island."  In  this  form  the  allegation  appears 
to  be  a  distorted  construction  of  the  speech  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  February  1950.  In  the  Press  Club  talk, 
the  Secretary  referred  to  the  American  line  that 
was  vitally  strategic  to  our  Pacific  position — which 
ran  (and  runs)  from  Japan  through  the  Ryukyus 
to  the  Philippines.  The  defense  of  these  posi- 
tions he  presented  as  basically  an  American  re- 
sponsibility.    They   must   be   held    at   all    costs. 
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Inferentially,  an  attack  on  them  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  overt  act  of  war. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  full  text  of  this  section 
of  the  speech  is  rarely  quoted  by  those  making  the 
above  allegation— because  the  Secretary  goes  on 
to  say  that  Formosa  is  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  that  we  must  use  every 
means  at  our  disposal  to  deny  it  to  a  hostile  force. 

For  a  time,  the  means  at  our  disposal  were  con- 
fined to  political  and  economic.  Now,  with  an  in- 
crease of  our  military  forces  and  in  our  production 
of  weapons  and  equipment,  we  are  able  to  provide 
the  Nationalist  garrison  on  Formosa  with  material 
assistance  and  needed  training.  Approximately 
90  million  dollars  worth  of  arms  and  ordnance  has 
been  given  the  Nationalists,  and  another  300  mil- 
lion dollars  is  scheduled  for  this  year.  In  addition 
a  600-man  military  mission  is  on  the  island  assist- 
ing in  the  reorganization  of  Chiang's  forces. 

(1)  b.  On  June  19,  1947,  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Acheson  testified  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  a  Communist  defeat  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

The  record  has  been  checked  and  Mr.  Acheson 
did  not  testify  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  June  19,  1947,  on  China  or  on  any 
other  matters.  This  allegation  would  appear  to 
be  a  distorted  version  of  testimony  which  Mr. 
Acheson  gave  to  the  same  House  Committee  a 
year  earlier.  Mr.  Acheson's  1946  testimony  was 
in  support  of  a  bill,  endorsed  also  by  General 
Marshall,  Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  and  Ad- 
miral Ramsey,  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  pro- 
vide military  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  China. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  record  of  the  1946 
hearings  discloses  no  indication  of  any  testimony 
to  the  effect  of  the  above  quoted  allegation. 

(1)  c.  On  July  30,  1949,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
stating  that  no  amount  of  aid  could 
have  saved  Chiang. 

In  the  letter  of  July  30, 1949,  which  transmitted 
the  State  Department's  compilation  on  United 
States  relations  with  China  to  the  President,  there 
is  no  such  statement  as  that  attributed  to  him, 
namely,  "no  amount  of  aid  could  have  saved 
Chiang."  The  full  text  of  the  letter  has  of  course 
been  a  matter  of  record  for  some  time.  This  as- 
sertion is  apparently  a  twisted  construction  of 
the  paragraph  appearing  on  the  page  numbered 
XV  in  the  volume  "United  States  Relations  with 
China."     This  reads: 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  conditions  in  China,  past  and 
present,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive open  to  the  United  States  was  full-scale  intervention 
in  behalf  of  a  government  which  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
its  own  troops  and  its  own  people.  Such  intervention 
would  have  required  the  expenditure  of  even  greater  sums 
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than  had  been  fruitlessly  spent  thus  far,  the  command 
of  national  armies  by  American  officers,  and  the  probable 
participation  of  American  armed  forces — land,  sea,  and 
air — in  the  resulting  war.  Intervention  of  such  a  scope 
and  magnitude  would  have  been  resented  by  the  mass  of 
the  Chinese  people,  would  have  diametrically  reversed 
our  historic  policy,  and  would  have  been  condemned  by  the 
American  people. 

.  .  .  Nothing  that  this  country  did,  or  could  hav< 
done  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  its  capabilities  could 
have  changed  that  result ;  nothing  that  was  left  undone  bj 
this  country  has  contributed  to  it. 

(2)  In  1946  against  the  advice  of  United 
States  Ambassador  Arthur  Bliss  Lane, 
Mr.  Acheson  approved  a  loan  of  90  mil- 
lion dollars  to  Communist  Poland.  The 
counsel  in  this  transaction  was  Donald 
Hiss,  brother  of  Alger  Hiss,  and  for  this 
loan  Dean  Acheson's  law  firm,  of  which 
Donald  Hiss  is  a  member,  received  a  50 
thousand  dollar  fee. 

The  inferences  of  this  charge  are  false  and  an 
based  upon  a  distortion  of  the  public  record.  Th< 
Polish  loan  and  Mr.  Acheson's  connection  there 
with  were  thoroughly  explored  by  the  Senate  Com 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  January  13,  1949 
when  Mr.  Acheson  was  up  for  confirmation  a 
Secretary  of  State.  When  Mr.  Acheson  becarn 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  on  February  1,  1941 
he  severed  all  connections  with  the  law  firm  o 
which  he  had  been  a  partner.  The  interest  whicl 
Mr.  Acheson  had  in  the  firm  was  computed  an< 
paid  to  him  before  he  entered  the  Department  o 
State.  The  loan  negotiations  with  Poland  di< 
not  begin  until  more  than  4  years  later  and  wer 
completed  in  1946. 

The  firm  functioned  purely  in  a  legal  capacit; 
and  handled  the  contracts  and  the  drawing  of  th 
instruments  necessary  to  apply  for  a  loan  an 
to  operations  under  the  loan.  No  member  of  th 
firm  approached  Secretary  Acheson  in  any  wa 
during  the  period  that  the  loan  was  under  cor 
sideration. 

As  Acting  Secretary  of  State  and  on  the  instru< 
tion  of  Secretary  Byrnes,  Mr.  Acheson  approve 
the  loan  after  it  had  been  favorably  considered  b 
the  responsible  officers  of  the  Department  wh 
were  interested  in  it.  These  included  the  respoi 
sible  officers  in  the  economic  offices  under  M: 
Clayton  and  in  the  political  offices  under  M: 
Dunn.  The  late  Senator  Vandenberg  was  it 
formed  of  the  proposed  credit,  and  his  suggestio 
was  followed  that  full  publicity  be  given  to  tl 
commitments  made  by  the  Polish  Provisional  Go1 
ernment  of  National  Unity  in  connection  with  tl 
loan.  Secretary  Acheson  subsequently  suspende 
the  loan  because  these  commitments  were  not  beir 
met.  The  loan  was  reinstated  when  these  obje 
tions  were  satisfied.  Subsequently,  when  the  Con 
munist  grip  on  Poland  tightened,  the  unused  pa 
of  the  credit  was  cut  off  effective  January  31, 194 
As  you  know,  at  the  time  the  loan  was  mad 
the  Polish  Government  still  included  democrat 
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elements,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  loan  would 
assist  these  elements  in  fending  off  full  Soviet 
control.  A  strong  appeal  for  United  States  credits 
to  Poland  was  made  by  Mr.  Mikolajczyk,  Vice 
Premier  of  the  Polish  Government  and  leader  of 
the  anti-Communist  forces  in  Poland,  when  he 
called  on  Mr.  Truman  on  December  5, 1945. 

Another  important  reason  for  making  the  loan 
then  was  the  fact  that  the  democratic  countries 
of  Western  Europe  were  suffering  a  severe  coal 
shortage,  while  Poland  had  a  large  surplus  of  coal 
which  could  not  be  moved  for  lack  of  transport 
at  the  Polish  mines.  The  major  portion  of  the 
loan  was  intended  for  the  purchase  of  transporta- 
tion equipment.  Equipment  purchased  under  the 
loan  was  subsequently  used  by  the  Poles  in  mak- 
ing heavy  shipments  of  coal  to  Western  European 
countries.  This  was  a  substantial  factor  in  the 
revival  of  the  economies  of  Western  Europe. 

(3)  On  July  20,  1949,  Mr.  Acheson  stated 
that  there  were  no  Communists  in  the 
State  Department.  This  statement  has 
since  proved  to  be  completely  false  and 
untrue. 

Mr.  Acheson  stated  at  that  time  that  he  knew 
of  no  Communists  in  the  State  Department.  This 
statement  has  never  been  proved  false.  He  can 
reiterate  now  that  he  knows  of  no  Communists, 
Communist  sympathizers,  or  security  risks  in  the 
Department  of  State.  Moreover,  an  experienced, 
capable,  and  vigilant  security  division  of  more 
than  100  trained  investigators,  whose  job  is  ever- 
lastingly to  check  and  recheck  the  loyalty  and 
dependability  of  the  staff  of  the  Department,  does 
not  know  of  any.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of 
operating  with  the  FBI  and  either  the  FBI  or 
the  Department  has  run  full  field  investigations 
on  all  our  people  in  sensitive  jobs.  It  can  be  guar- 
anteed further  that  if  the  security  and  loyalty 
machinery  does  turn  up  a  Communist,  a  sym- 
pathizer, a  security  risk,  or  a  person  of  whose 
loyalty  and  dependability  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt,  his  connection  with  the  Department  will 
be  brought  to  an  abrupt  end. 

(4)  Dean  Acheson  has  never  repudiated  his 
support  of  Alger  Hiss.  Previous  to  this 
time  Dean  Acheson  sponsored  the  Hiss 
brothers  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Adolf  Berle,  although  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers had  denounced  them  as  Soviet 
agents.  Alger  Hiss,  of  course,  is  in  the 
penitentiary  as  a  perjurer  and  traitor. 

The  several  statements  about  Alger  Hiss  that 
Secretary  Acheson  has  made  in  response  to  ques- 
tions have  been  widely  misinterpreted. 

He  has  never  in  any  way  condoned  the  offense 
of  which  Alger  Hiss  has  been  found  guilty.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  court  of  justice  in 
the  Nation.     It  has  acted.     As  far  as  he  is  con- 


cerned, the  decision  of  the  Court  disposes  of  the 
matter. 

The  allegation  with  respect  to  sponsoring  the 
Hiss  brothers  apparently  is  an  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Berle's  testimony  before  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  when  he  declared : 

I  checked  on  the  two  Hiss  boys.  Specifically  I  checked 
with  Dean  Acheson,  and  later  I  checked  when  Acheson 
became  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Alger  Hiss 
became  his  executive  assistant.     .     .     . 

Acheson  said  that  he  had  known  the  family  and  these 
two  boys  from  childhood  and  he  could  vouch  for  them 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Berle's  memory  is  faulty.  Mr.  Acheson  saw 
Mr.  Berle  on  this  matter  only  once,  in  March  1941, 
2  years  after  Mr.  Berle  says  Chambers  came  to  see 
him. 

The  facts  are  that  Alger  Hiss  was  never  Mr. 
Acheson's  assistant  nor  employed  in  his  office  in 
any  capacity  whatever,  except  when  Mr.  Acheson 
became  Acting  Secretary  or  Under  Secretary  of 
State  when  it  could  be  said  that  everyone  in  the 
Department  was  under  his  direction. 

When  Mr.  Acheson  became  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  in  1941,  he  needed  an  assistant  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  transfer  of  Donald  Hiss  to  that 
position.  At  the  time,  Donald  Hiss  was  working 
for  Blackwell  Smith  in  the  Office  of  Production 
Management.  In  March  of  1941,  Mr.  Berle  came 
to  Mr.  Acheson  and  said  that  he  had  information 
about  one  of  the  Hiss  brothers  which  would  make 
his  presence  embarrassing  to  Mr.  Acheson  and  to 
the  Department.  Mr.  Acheson  asked  him  which 
brother  it  was  and  Mr.  Berle  replied  that  he  could 
not  tell  him. 

Mr.  Acheson  thereupon  checked  with  Donald 
Hiss  and  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  Donald  Hiss  was  not  completely  fit  to  act  as 
his  assistant.    That  is  still  the  Secretary's  opinion. 

When  Mr.  Berle  states  that  Mr.  Acheson  told 
him  he  had  known  these  boys  from  childhood  and 
could  vouch  for  them  absolutely,  his  memory  plays 
him  false.  The  Secretary  told  him  that  his  former 
senior  partner,  Judge  Covington,  had  known  them 
since  childhood,  and  that  Mr.  Acheson  had  seen 
Donald  and  his  wife  at  social  gatherings  and  re- 
spected and  liked  them  both. 

The  foregoing  information  was  provided  under 
oath  in  his  testimony  on  the  hearings  on  his  nomi- 
nation as  Secretary  of  State  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  first  session 
of  the  81st  Congress  on  January  13,  1949.  The 
page  numbers  are  6,  7,  and  8. 

(5)  Dean  Acheson  recommended  the  aban- 
donment of  Formosa  after  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  China  had  been 
forced  to  flee  to  the  island. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Acheson  and  the  policy  of 
our  Government  toward  Formosa  had  been  stated 
in  reply  to  assertion  number  1.  This  statement 
shows  that  the  above  charge  is  entirely  false. 
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(6)  Dean  Acheson  and  his  friends,  includ- 
ing Owen  Lattimore,  encouraged  a 
Communist  rebellion  in  China  and  they 
referred  in  public  addresses  to  the  Com- 
munists as  "agrarian  reformers." 
These  "agrarian  reformers"  are  now 
murdering  and  torturing  American  boys 
in  Korea. 

This  statement  is  false — keel  to  keelson. 

United  States  policy  as  executed  by  Secretary 
Acheson  and  his  predecessors  gave  Chiang  gener- 
ous and  consistent  backing — military,  monetary, 
and  political.  At  V-J  Day,  a  United  States  pro- 
gram to  organize  and  equip  39  Chinese  Nationalist 
divisions  was  held  completed  and  a  similar  pro- 
gram to  provide  Chiang  with  eight  and  one-third 
air  groups  somewhat  less.  Both  these  programs 
were  completed  in  the  postwar  period. 

Fifty  thousand  United  States  Marines  were 
moved  into  North  China  to  insure  a  smooth 
Nationalist  takeover.  An  American  sea  and  air 
lift  shifted  nearly  a  half  million  Nationalist  troops 
into  sensitive  areas  of  North  China  to  enable  the 
Nationalists  to  take  control  of  the  area.  These 
moves  made  it  possible  for  China's  forces  to  accept 
the  surrender  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops 
of  the  Japanese  Army  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  completely  impossible  and  thereby  come 
into  possession  of  huge  quantities  of  Japanese 
arms.  Moreover,  China  alone,  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe,  continued  to  receive  military  lend- 
lease  after  V-J  Day. 

After  the  foregoing,  the  United  States  continued 
to  help  Chiang  in  his  struggle  with  the  Com- 
munists with  grants  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  and  maintained  a  military  mission  with 
the  Nationalist  regime  to  provide  military  advice. 
The  flow  of  this  aid  was  interrupted  only  by  the 
Marshall  mission  and  for  good  reason.  As  early 
as  1937,  Chiang  is  on  record  as  believing  that  the 
differences  between  the  Kuomintang  and  the 
Chinese  Reds  could  not  be  settled  by  military 
means — but  only  by  political  means.  He  initi- 
ated negotiations  with  the  Communists — with 
Ambassador  Hurley  as  mediator.  General  Mar- 
shall went  to  China  to  replace  Hurley  at  Chiang's 
invitation  to  assist  in  the  effort  to  unite  China 
politically  (under  Chiang's  control)  and  to  de- 
mobilize all  but  10  divisions  of  the  Red  Army — 
ending  its  existence  as  a  separate  military  force. 
The  10  divisions  were  to  become  part  of  a  60-divi- 
sion  Republic  of  China  Army — with  the  remaining 
50  divisions  Nationalist  troops. 

General  Marshall  strove  to  arrange  a  truce — 
believing  that  negotiations  and  civil  war  could 
not  be  conducted  simultaneously.  He  temporarily 
shut  off  arms  aid  because  truce  efforts  had  no 
chance  of  success  if  the  Nation  he  represented  con- 
tinued to  supply  munitions  to  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  truce.  When  General  Marshall  gave  up  his 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  the 
supply  of  aid  to  Chiang  was  resumed.     A  com- 
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plete  breakdown  of  that  aid  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix of  the  MacArthur  hearings.  Since  1941,  the 
United  States  has  provided  the  Nationalists  with 
1  billion  800  million  dollars  worth  of  military 
assistance  and  1  billion  700  million  dollars  worth 
of  economic  aid. 

Secretary  Acheson  has  declared  on  several  occa- 
sions that  he  does  not  remember  ever  having  met 
Owen  Lattimore — which  hardly  qualifies  the  latter 
as  a  "friend."  Four  Secretaries  of  State,  including 
Mr.  Acheson,  have  stated  in  writing  for  the  official 
record  that  Mr.  Lattimore  exerted  no  influence  on 
United  States  policy — a  fact  completely  obvious 
to  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  United 
States  action  in  the  Far  East  with  Lattimore's 
recommendations.  Lattimore  was  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Department  of  State  for  4  months  as  a  con- 
sultant on  the  Pauley  mission  on  Japanese  repara- 
tions. He  is  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Department. 
He  is  neither  an  advisor  nor  a  consultant. 

The  phrase  "agrarian  reformer"  was  not  origi- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  as  compre- 
hensive a  check  as  was  possible  of  his  talks  shows 
that  he  does  not  so  refer  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. The  record  does  show  that  former  Am- 
bassador Patrick  Hurley  in  a  speech  before  the 
National  Press  Club  on  November  27,  1945,  de- 
scribed the  Chinese  Reds  as  reformers.  He  also 
declared  that  "the  only  difference  between  Chinese 
Communists  and  Oklahoma  Republicans  is  that 
the  Oklahoma  Republicans  are  not  armed." 

The  phrase  "agrarian  reformer"  was  also  used  in 
1939  and  1940  by  Freda  Utley,  a  reformed  Com- 
munist writer  (she  declares  she  recanted  in  1931), 
allegedly  an  expert  on  the  Far  East.  Miss  Utley's 
most  recent  book,  The  China  Story,  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  source  by  Senator  Brewster  and 
Senator  McCarthy. 

(7)  Dean  Acheson  acted  as  counsel  to 
Lauchlin  Currie  when  Currie  appeared 
before  a  Committee  of  Congress  to  de- 
fend himself  against  proven  charges  of 
aiding  the  Communists  in  the  espio- 
nage network. 

Mr.  Acheson  was  retained  by  Lauchlin  Currie 
in  connection  with  his  appearance  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  on  the  15th 
of  August  1948.  Mr.  Currie  appeared  before  the 
Committee  at  his  own  request  to  testify  concern- 
ing statements  made  about  him  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bentley.  The  Committee  unanimously  observed 
that  no  charge  of  Communist  party  affiliation  was 
made  against  Mr.  Currie.  In  contrast  to  the 
"proven  charges"  referred  to  in  the  allegation,  it 
is  a  fact  that  since  Mr.  Currie's  testimony  regard- 
ing them  no  further  action  has  ever  been  taken. 

As  for  the  Committee's  reaction  to  Mr.  Currie's 
appearance  and  as  to  the  Secretary's  professional 
function  as  a  legal  adviser,  your  attention  is  di- 
rected to  a  statement  by  Representative  Mundt 
which  appears  on  page  875  of  the  Hearings  of  the 
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Committee  of  the  80th  Congress,  2d  Session.    Rep- 
resentative Mundt  stated : 

I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  would 
like  to  have  the  records  show  that  Mr.  Currie,  in  addition 
to  having  answered  questions  in  a  forthright  manner,  came 
here  without  benefit  of  counsel  to  whisper  in  his  ear  the 
answer  he  should  give  to  the  Committee.  I  think  that  is 
very  commendable. 

(8)  Dean  Acheson  stated  under  oath  be- 
fore a  Senate  Committee  before  his 
confirmation  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  that  Russia  should  share  in  the 
administration  of  Japan.  It  is  no  de- 
fense to  now  say  that  that  was  a  long 
time  ago  and  Russia  was  our  ally. 
Even  the  man  on  the  street  knew  at 
that  time  that  Russia  had  been  in  the 
war  only  a  few  days  and  had  already 
proven  herself  a  doubtful  and  danger- 
ous ally. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department,  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
searched  the  Committee's  records  for  the  period 
immediately  prior  to  and  following  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Acheson  as  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
August-September  1945,  and  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  statement  such  as  the  one  referred  to.  A 
similar  search  of  the  records  of  the  Department 
shows  that  on  September  26,  1945,  Acting  Secre- 
tary Acheson  was  asked  at  a  press  conference: 

Can  you  tell  us  when  and  where  the  Russians  accepted 
the  thesis  that  the  United  States  would  be  the  deciding 
voice  in  Japanese  policy?  Was  that  at  Postdam  or 
Crimea? 

Ans.  I  don't  think  I  can  comment  about  that.  Of 
course,  as  you  know,  all  the  Allies  have  accepted  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  who  is  General  MacArthur. 
He  must  go  forward  and  do  things.  It  is  inherent  in  that 
decision.  Of  course,  there  is  no  disposition  whatever 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  to  exclude  any- 
body. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  go  forward  with 
the  job  and  work  out  the  best  methods  of  solution  that 
we  can. 

The  foregoing  is  the  only  segment  that  could  be 
found  in  a  voluminous  record  which  could  pos- 
sibly, by  any  stretch  or  twist,  be  construed  as  plac- 
ing Secretary  Acheson  in  the  position  of  advocat- 
ing a  Soviet  part  in  the  administration  of  Japan. 
The  extent  to  which  this  allegation  is  an  outright 
misrepresentation  is  shown  by  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  the  machinery  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Japan  completely  recognized  the 
major  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  defeat  of 
that  country  and  the  dominant  United  States 
interest  therein,  while  at  the  same  time  recogniz- 
ing the  interests  of  other  countries  who  shared  in 
the  burdens  of  the  war  and  obtaining  their  coop- 
eration and  support  in  the  administration. 

At  the  time  of  the  surrender,  the  agreement  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
was  obtained  to  the  appointment  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers  who  had  sole  executive  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  occupation.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Moscow  Agreement  of  December 
1945,  which  also  established  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 


mission, consisting  of  the  11  nations  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  war  against  Japan,  and  the  Allied 
Council  for  Japan,  consisting  of  the  United  States, 
British  Commonwealth,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China.  While  the  Fec  was  given  the  task  of 
formulating  policy  for  the  occupation,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  fully  protected  by 
provisions  for  the  use  of  the  veto  and  the  issuance 
by  the  United  States  of  interim  directives  where 
the  agreement  of  the  Commission  could  not  be 
obtained.  The  Allied  Council  for  Japan  had  an 
advisory  capacity  only. 

During  the  period  that  the  basic  policies  for 
the  occupation  were  being  formulated,  a  remark- 
able degree  of  unanimity  and  support  for  the 
United  States  policy  toward  Japan  was  achieved 
in  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  virtually  all  of 
the  major  decisions  being  approved  by  all  of  the 
other  countries  on  the  Commission,  including  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  without  in  any  way  impinging  upon 
United  States  responsibilities  for  Japan,  a  wide 
and  important  degree  of  international  support 
was  obtained  for  our  policies  toward  that  country. 
The  record  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  is  a 
bright  and  all-too-little  noticed  chapter  in  post- 
war cooperation  and  one  in  which  we  and  the  other 
participating  countries  can  rightfully  take  pride. 

(9)  Mr.  Acheson  while  heading  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  in  the  formation  of 
UNRRA  insisted  on  the  veto  to  please 
the  Soviet  Union  and  supported  all 
Soviet  demands,  thusleavingthe  United 
States  impotent  to  control  UNRRA 
although  the  United  States  put  up  all 
the  money. 

This  allegation  is  false.  Mr.  Acheson  did  not 
support  all  Soviet  demands  and  did  not  insist  on 
the  veto  to  please  the  Soviet  Union  or  leave  the 
United  States  impotent  to  control  UNRRA.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  on  drafting  the 
UNRRA  agreement  sought  to  require  Four-Power 
unity  of  all  matters  in  the  central  committee  of 
UNRRA.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and 
responsible  for  the  Department's  work  on  this 
agreement,  with  the  firm  help  of  British  and 
Chinese  representatives,  he  was  successful  in  re- 
sisting this  Soviet  move.  The  UNRRA  agreement 
which  was  signed  November  9,  1943,  is  a  matter 
of  record.  It  does  not  require  unanimity  of  great 
powers  generally  on  substantive  matters  either  in 
its  policy  determining  council,  on  which  all  mem- 
bers were  represented,  or  in  any  of  its  committees. 
Save  for  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  amendment, 
nomination  of  the  Director  General,  UNRRA  was 
governed  by  majority  decisions  in  fields  related  to 
its  major  function. 

This  has  long  been  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 
It  can  be  verified  in  the  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  December  7, 
1943. 
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CIO)  Secretary  Acheson  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  Alger  Hiss  to  Dumbarton  Oaks 
and  Yalta. 

This  statement  is  false  and  Secretary  Acheson 
has  so  testified,  under  oath,  before  the  Joint  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  response  to  a  direct  question  from  Senator 
Knowland,  he  stated  that  he  made  no  recommenda- 
tions of  any  hind  to  anyone  that  Hiss  be  sent  on 
either  of  these  missions.  As  a  routine  official 
duty,  Mr.  Acheson  signed  the  travel  orders  for  the 
State  Department  personnel  assigned  to  go  to  the 
Yalta  conference  just  as  he  would  sign  routine 
orders  for  any  delegation.  Mr.  Hiss  was  among 
the  group  and  received  his  validation  for  travel 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  members. 

Cll)  On  December  16,  1945,  Under  Secre- 
tary Dean  Acheson  received  Juan  Neg- 
rin,  head  of  the  Spanish  Communists, 
while  he  refused  at  the  same  time  to 
meet  Fernando  de  los  Rios,  head  of  the 
anti-Communist  group  in  Spain. 

Secretary  Acheson  did  receive  de  los  Rios  who 
called  at  the  Department  December  21,  1945,  on 
what  amounted  to  an  invitation  resulting  from 
the  answer  to  a  question  in  a  press  conference.  A 
newsman  asked  the  Secretary  whether  or  not  he 
would  receive  de  los  Rios  and  the  Secretary  said 
he  "would  be  glad  to  receive  him."  Both  Negrin 
and  de  los  Rios  called  in  a  private  capacity.  De 
los  Rios  saw  Secretary  Acheson  after  he  had 
already  had  a  lengthy  talk  with  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Western  European  Affairs  the  previous 
September. 

(12)  On  December  20,  1945,  Dean  Acheson 
granted  an  interview  to  Milton  Wolff, 
Commander  of  subversive  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade  and  pro-Communist 
Vito  Marcantonio,  promising  them  to 
intervene  with  Franco  on  behalf  of  two 
condemned  Communists  in  Spain. 

The  records  of  the  Department  establish  that 
the  then  Acting  Secretary  Acheson  received  a 
delegation  of  three  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Ned  Healy  of  California,  Charles  R. 
Savage  of  Washington,  and  Vito  Marcantonio  of 
New  York,  and  five  others  including  Mr.  Wolff. 
He  made  no  special  promises  of  intervention  to 
the  group.  The  alleged  "condemned  Commu- 
nists," Santiago  Alvarez  and  Sebastion  Zaparain, 
had  been  seized  by  the  Franco  military  police  and 
were  being  held  on  charges  for  trial.  Secretary 
Acheson  explained  that  the  two  men  were  Argen- 
tine and  Cuban  nationals  and  that  any  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  Department  would  necessarily  be 
limited  to  expressions  of  interest  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  During  this  period  members  of  the 
Congress  and  many  private  individuals  had  writ- 
ten the  Department  to  appeal  for  action.  The 
Secretary's  explanation  described  the  carefully 
worked  out  official  position  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  all  such  appeals. 
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Incidentally,  this  assertion  not  only  indicates 
the  way  in  which  information  becomes  distorted 
and,  in  effect,  false,  but  also  bears  close  resem- 
blance to  other  similar  assertions  which  admit 
their  source  of  information  is  the  Daily  Worker. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Graham  R.  Hall  as  deputy  U.  S.  representative  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  Unkka  and  also  designated  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  for  United  Nations 
Affairs.  Mr.  Hall  will  serve  as  the  coordinator  of 
Korean  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  matters  within  the 
Department  of  State  and  will  carry  on  liaison  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  which  have  responsibility  or 
interest  in  these  matters. 


U.N.  Member  Named 

U.S.  Representative  to  UNKRA 

On  August  21,  1951,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Isador  Lubin,  U.S.  representative,  Ecosoc  as  U.S. 
representative  on  the  Advisory  committee  to  the  Agent 
General  of  Unkba. 


Legislation — Continued  from  p.  381 

Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  the  second  report  re- 
garding  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance 
Program,  pursuant  to  section  6,  Public  Law  897 
(The  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of 
1950)  for  the  period  March  16  through  June  15,  1951. 
H.  Doc.  191,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     15  pp. 

Providing  for  the  Greater  Security  and  Defense  of  the 
United  States  Against  Attack.  S.  Rept.  549,  82d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  537]     14  pp. 

Concentration  of  Defense  Contracts.  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  On  Small  Business.  S.  Rept.  551, 
82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     6  pp. 

Correcting  an  Error  in  Section  I  of  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1947,  To  Stimulate  Volunteer  Enlistments  in  the 
Regular  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States. 
S.  Rept.  553,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  [To  accompany 
H.  R.  1200]     4  pp. 

Amending  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1933  (47  Stat. 
1423),  as  Amended,  So  as  To  Provide  That  a  Mess 
Operated  Under  the  Direction  of  a  Supply  Corps 
Officer  Can  Be  Operated  Either  on  a  Quantity  or  on  a 
Monetary  Ration  Basis.  S.  Rept.  554,  82d  Cong., 
1st  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  1201]     3  pp. 

Providing  That  an  Aircraft  Carrier  Shall  Be  Named  the 
"Forrestal."  S.  Rept.  556,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  [To 
accompany  H.  J.  Res.  67]     2  pp. 

Authorizing  Advances  for  Clothing  and  Equipment  to 
Cadets  at  the  Military  Academy  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  and  to  Midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  for  Other  Purposes.  S.  Rept.  557,  82d  Cong., 
1st  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  2736]     4  pp. 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  S.  Rept.  572,  82d  Cong., 
1st  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  172]     7  pp. 

Revision  of  a  Proposed  Appropriation  for  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board.  Communication  from 
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Two  Weeks  in  August:  East  German  Youth  Strays  West1 


by  Ruth  E.  McKee 


From  August  5  to  19,  1951,  the  Soviet  sector  of 
Berlin  experienced  in  three  waves  the  greatest 
influx  of  youth  that  a  city — let  alone  a  fractional 
part  of  a  city — has  ever  known.  By  Soviet  count 
the  number  was  2  million.  Western  estimates  set 
the  total  number  of  visitors  for  the  2-week  period 
at  between  l1/^  and  iy2  million,  with  the  peak 
number  present  at  any  one  time  800,000,  on  August 
12.  More  than  a  million  were  young  Germans 
from  the  Soviet  zone,  members  of  the  Freie 
Deutsche  Jug  end  (Fdj),  Communist-controlled 
organization  for  youth  in  the  Soviet-occupied  East 
zone  of  Germany  and  official  hosts  of  the  occasion. 
Approximately  30,000  came  in  delegations  from 
all  over  the  world,  from  democratic  as  well  as 
Communist  and  Communist  satellite  countries. 
An  undetermined  number,  estimated  at  anywhere 
from  35,000  to  60,000,  came  from  the  Western 
German  Federal  Republic. 

Known  as  the  Third  World  Festival  of  Youth 
and  Students  for  Peace,  the  gathering  was  spon- 
sored jointly  by  two  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions :  the  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth 
and  the  International  Union  of  Students.  The 
participants  rallied  to  the  call  of  "Youth,  unite  in 
the  struggle  for  peace  against  the  danger  of  a  new 
war."  The  dual  purpose  of  the  festival  was  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  participants  them- 
selves that  Stalinist  communism  symbolizes  peace 
and  to  persuade  the  world  at  large  that  Commu- 
nist aims  have  won  the  solid  support  of  the  world's 
youth.  Peace  doves  and  Stalin  occupied  one  side 
of  the  Soviet  propaganda  coin  minted  for  the  fes- 
tival, the  bird  of  war  and  the  United  States  of 
America  the  other.  International  friendship  and 
peace  mixed  with  hatred  of  the  United  States  com- 
pounded the  theme  song. 


Advance  Preparations  in  the  East 

Providing  transportation  over  a  considerable 
distance  for  upwards  of  a  million  human  beings 

1  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  results  of  the  East 
Berlin  festival,  see  Department  of  State  publication  4363. 


and  arranging  for  their  eating  and  sleeping  ac- 
commodations in  an  area  roughly  equivalent  in 
size  to  a  third  of  Chicago  were  no  minor  under- 
takings. Rail,  bus,  and  truck  facilities  of  the  East 
zone  of  Germany  were  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
moving  youth  into  Berlin.  Passenger  trains  on 
hand  just  sufficed  for  the  transport  of  Communist 
Central  Committee  members  from  the  various 
countries,  foreign  delegations,  and  West  Ger- 
many's crop  of  illicit  Fdj  members  who  might 
cross  the  border  at  some  distance  from  Berlin. 
The  Soviet  Union  rushed  to  completion  100 
streamlined  coaches  for  the  transport  of  young 
uranium-mine  workers  in  token  of  the  special  con- 
tribution they  were  making  to  the  peace  crusade. 
East  German  youth,  as  hosts  of  the  festival,  rated 
what  was  left :  straw-lined  boxcars  and  trucks. 

Billeting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional 
human  beings  in  a  city  that  was  suffering  a  severe 
housing  shortage  presented  another  knotty  prob- 
lem. A  campaign  to  get  every  householder  and 
apartment  tenant  with  a  spare  bed  or  mattress  to 
take  in  at  least  one  guest  for  the  duration  of  the 
festival  produced  sleeping  accommodations  for 
only  120,000.  Members  of  the  central  committees 
of  the  party  in  foreign  countries  were  assigned  to 
the  presidential  guest  house  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  Hotels,  school  buildings,  and 
Fdj  homes  provided  enough  shelter  for  the  for- 
eign delegations,  but  the  only  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  accommodations  for  the  masses  of  East 
Germany's  Fdj  was  mass  billets  in  hastily  thrown- 
up  tent  cities. 

The  problem  of  feeding  so  many  people  was  no 
easy  matter  either.  Even  what  the  puppet  East 
German  Government  acquired  by  reducing  the 
food  ration  of  the  people  failed  to  bring  the  total 
of  East  Germany's  supplies  up  to  the  mark.  Food 
supplies  in  satellite  countries  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  to  be  tapped.  In  spite  of  careful  planning, 
delays  in  transportation  and  warm  weather  com- 
bined to  spoil  large  quantities  of  food.  Accord- 
ingly, rations  for  the  Fdj  members  had  to  be 
reduced  and  the  promise  of  one  hot  meal  a  day  was 
withdrawn  from  this  group. 
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In  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin,  construction  work 
went  on  day  and  night  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
festival.  An  effort  was  made  to  clear  away  the 
rubble  from  World  War  II  bombings,  at  least  in 
the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  the  sector.  Build- 
ing firms  and  labor  brigades  of  the  Fdj  from  out- 
lying parts  of  the  Soviet  zone  worked  furiously 
at  all  hours  on  the  construction  of  three  large 
stadiums  and  a  swimming  pool  and  on  the  reno- 
vation of  20  older  sports  halls  and  fields.  To  make 
sure  that  the  zest  of  the  workers  should  not  lapse, 
armed  guards  patrolled  these  projects. 

Householders,  storekeepers,  and  building  super- 
intendents were  responsible  for  making  Soviet 
Berlin  bright  with  flags  and  banners.  They  re- 
ceived orders  to  make  sure  that  their  streets  and 
houses  would  "decently  fit  in  with  the  grand  pic- 
ture of  the  World  Festival."  What  the  host  city 
lacked  in  material  comforts,  it  was  to  make  up  for 
in  colorful  decorations. 

Friendship  and  Peace  by  Communist  Definition 

The  festival  opened  officially  on  August  5  in  the 
Walter  Ulbricht  Stadium,  the  ceremony  began 
with  an  hour-long  march  through  flag-draped 
streets  by  the  foreign  delegations  in  their  native 
costumes :  Chinese,  Korean,  Polish,  Swedish,  and 
many  others.  Some  American  observers  counted 
10  American  delegates ;  others  thought  that  there 
were  only  six.  The  stadium  was  gay  with  the 
flags  of  the  various  nations,  slogans,  flowers,  band 
music,  and  singing.  The  Fdj  hosts  greeted  each 
incoming  foreign  delegation  with  cries  of  "Freund- 
schaft,  Freundschaft"  (Friendship)  and  vigorous 
clapping  of  hands  above  heads. 

President  Pieck,  of  the  East  German  Democratic 
Republic,  opened  the  festival  formally  "in  the 
name  of  the  German  people."  His  speech  stressed 
the  beauties  of  international  solidarity  and  the  im- 
portance to  the  peace  crusade  of  achieving  the 
immediate  political  goal  of  the  5-power  peace  pact. 
Although  he  referred  to  the  "extraordinarily 
serious"  world  political  situation  caused  by  the 
adherence  of  American  and  British  warmongers  to 
their  war  plans,  he  contented  himself  for  the  most 
part  with  emphasizing  the  more  positive  and 
idealistic  aspects  of  the  festival  rather  than  its 
counter  theme  of  hate  for  the  West. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  festival  consisted 
chiefly  of  sporting  and  cultural  events  held  at  scat- 
tered points  throughout  the  East  sector.  The  In- 
ternational Summer  Sports  Festival  opened  on 
August  6.  On  August  8,  the  "Day  of  Progressive 
Women,"  15,000  girls  marched  under  banners  and 
slogans  that  proclaimed  their  pledge  to  fight 
American  imperialism  and  to  refuse  to  allow  their 
husbands  and  sons  to  die  on  a  new  battlefield.  On 
August  9  the  first  wave  of  participants  from  the 
East  zone  started  homeward  and  the  major  wave 
began  to  arrive  in  Berlin.     Some  overlapping  of 
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waves  had  been  planned  for  the  midperiod  of  the 
festival  to  assure  peak  attendance  at  the  time  of 
the  peace  march.  However,  there  was  more  over- 
lapping than  the  organizers  had  intended.  Fdj 
members  were  not  turning  up  at  the  station  for 
departure  in  the  expected  numbers.  In  fact,  they 
were  not  turning  up  in  the  expected  numbers  at 
the  festival's  cultural  and  sporting  events,  either. 

FESTIVAL  AUTHORITIES  IN  A  DILEMMA 

There  was  no  question  but  that  Fdj  members 
were  crossing  the  sector  border  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  Such  excursions  had  been  strictly  for- 
bidden. Before  their  arrival  in  Berlin,  Fdj 
members  had  been  warned  in  lurid  terms  of 
dangers  awaiting  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sector  line.  West  Berlin  police,  the  young  were 
told,  would  put  them  in  jail,  beat  them,  and  either 
starve  them  or  provide  them  with  poisoned  food. 
In  the  unlikely  event  that  disobedient  young  sur- 
vived a  prohibited  excursion  into  the  West  sectors, 
they  were  assured  of  strict  disciplinary  action  at 
the  hands  of  their  own  authorities  upon  their  re- 
turn to  the  Soviet  area.  In  spite  of  all  warnings 
the  East  German  young  streamed  across  the  sector 
line  into  Free  Berlin. 

This  exodus  from  the  Soviet  sector  posed  a  deli- 
cate problem  to  the  Soviet  authorities.  They  were 
operating  under  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  people  who  had  been  brought  to  East 
Berlin  in  the  name  of  peace  and  international 
friendship,  under  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  foreign 
delegates,  and  under  the  eyes  of  numerous  press 
correspondents.  A  cordon  of  police  around  the 
Soviet  sector  to  prevent  East  Germans  from  visit- 
ing West  Germans  was  scarcely  the  answer.  The 
Young  Pioneers  could  be  kept  in  hand.  They 
.  were  all  in  one  camp  with  a  high  fence  around  it — 
and  the  camp  was  miles  away  from  the  border. 
Too,  in  view  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  Young 
Pioneers,  it  was  feasible  to  have  their  camp  pa- 
trolled by  guards  and  to  have  guards  attend  them 
in  their  movements  to  and  from  camp,  thus  pre- 
venting them  from  straying.  The  foreign  dele- 
gations, except  for  a  few  extraordinarily  deter- 
mined individuals,  offered  little  difficulty  because 
they  were  kept  segregated  and  under  guidance — 
international  friendship  was  to  be  achieved  by 
means  of  mass  cries  of  "Freundschaft"  from  a  dis- 
creet distance.  The  carefully  regimented  Fdj 
members  were  the  problem  children  of  the  Festi- 
val. Forceful  restraint  by  armed  police  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  along  such  a  long  border  and 
would  be  poor  propaganda.  As  it  was,  an  Ameri- 
can news  camera  man  had  managed  to  be  on  hand 
to  record  the  matter  of  an  East  sector  policeman 
dragging  an  Fdj  member  back  across  the  line  and 
beating  him.  On  the  other  hand,  ignoring  the 
visits  and  such  flagrant  defiance  of  authority  not 
only  amounted  to  a  confession  of  weakness  but 
also  gave  the  visitors  a  golden  opportunity  to  per- 
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ceive  the  untruth  of  much  that  they  had  been 
taught. 

First  the  authorities  attempted  to  solve  the 
border-crossing  problem  by  means  of  "trusties" 
among  the  Fdj,  the  comparatively  small  percent- 
age of  the  huge  organization  that  contains  the 
"true  believers."  These  elect  gathered  at  the  sec- 
tor line  to  argue  the  less  stable  young  out  of 
crossing  over  and,  if  practicable,  to  restrain  them 
physically. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Soviet  authorities  had 
failed  to  allow  for  the  powerful  appeal  as  a  symbol 
that  Berlin  has  for  Germans.  It  is  more  than  a 
city.  To  the  older  generation,  it  is  more  the  hub 
of  the  universe.  To  the  young  who  had  never  had 
opportunity  to  see  it,  it  had  become  something  of 
a  legend.  Parents  far  away  at  home  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  had  in  many  instances  urged  their 
children  to  see  this  or  that  in  Western  Berlin.  A 
good  many  mothers  had  begged  their  sons  or 
daughters  to  buy  them  homely  conveniences  in  the 
shops  of  West  Berlin — for  instance,  rubber  rings 
for  fruit  jars,  not  to  be  found  in  the  East  zone, 
were  in  great  demand.  Also,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  had  underestimated  the  lure 
of  forbidden  fruit.  At  any  event,  attempts  by 
sizeable  groups  of  the  elite  Fdj  members  to  re- 
strain the  adventurers  by  force  and  efforts  to  per- 
suade by  warnings  and  pleading  were  of  little 
avail.  In  the  first  instance,  if  outnumbered  by 
the  elite  guard  in  one  spot,  the  recalcitrants  merely 
went  on  till  they  found  a  more  likely  place  of  exit 
from  the  Soviet  sector.  In  the  other  instance, 
predictions  of  the  trouble  wanderers  would  get 
into  over  the  line  and  reiterations  of  "You  don't 
know  how  dreadful  and  wretched  it  is  over  there" 
failed  to  dampen  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  had 
suddenly  descended  upon  the  heretofore  well  regi- 
mented East  German  young.  The  response  to 
these  arguments  can  best  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  one  youngster.  "But  why  can't  we  go 
over  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  how  dreadful  and 
wretched  it  all  is?" 

The  Soviet  authorities  sent  out  sound  trucks  to 
cruise  along  the  border,  with  loud-speakers  sol- 
emnly warning  of  the  trouble  in  store  for  wan- 
derers, but  the  young  continued  to  cross  over; 
many  went  back  again  and  again.  During  the 
week  end  of  the  Peace  March,  the  authorities  took 
additional  action  to  prevent  excursions  of  Festival 
participants  across  the  line  and  to  insure  their 
presence  in  the  parade :  they  closed  down  stations 
of  the  U-bahn,  or  subway,  that  connect  with  West 
Berlin.  This  measure  made  it  harder  for  the  ex- 
plorers to  get  to  West  Berlin,  but  failed  utterly  to 
check  the  tide  westward.  According  to  counts 
taken  of  Fdj  visitors  at  the  many  points  of  inter- 
est in  Free  Berlin  on  the  Sunday  of  the  big  parade, 
approximately  250,000  Festival  participants  man- 
aged to  get  away  to  the  West  sectors  for  at  least 
part  of  the  day.  Granting  that  a  good  many  of  the 
visitors  may  have  been  counted  twice,  Free  Berlin 


still  drew  a  bumper  crowd  of  young  visitors  from 
the  East  on  that  Sunday. 

On  August  15  trucks  with  Soviet  zone  or  sector 
license  plates  carried  the  chosen  among  the  Fdj 
to  points  near  the  border.  Thousands  of  the  faith- 
ful sauntered  over  the  line  in  seemingly  blameless 
fashion,  only  to  start  a  "peace  demonstration," 
once  they  were  over,  that  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  first-class  riot.  Close  on  their  heels  were 
East  zone  camera  trucks  with  newsreel  photog- 
raphers to  catch  shots  of  the  West  Berlin  police 
repelling  the  rioters.  Fire  hose  went  into  action, 
and  most  of  the  invaders  retreated  to  safety  in 
the  Soviet  sector.  A  few  suffered  minor  injuries, 
and  a  hundred  or  more  were  arrested,  though  all 
but  about  half  a  dozen,  who  received  light  sen- 
tences of  a  few  days  in  jail,  were  released  within 
a  few  hours.  This  was  patently  a  cooked-up  riot, 
intended  to  force  West  Berlin  police  into  action 
against  the  youth,  so  providing  Soviet  propa- 
ganda with  new  ammunition,  and  also  to  discour- 
age further  visits  of  the  Fdj  members  to  Free 
Berlin.  Understood  as  such  by  the  people  of  West 
Berlin,  the  riot  had  no  effect  upon  the  welcome 
extended  to  genuine  sight-seers  and  seekers  after 
information — or  upon  the  numbers  crossing  over 
the  line. 

West  Berlin  people  and  Eastern  visitors  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  Soviets  had  their  under- 
cover observers  in  the  West  sectors  of  the  city  and 
that  they  were  making  a  determined  attempt  to 
keep  a  check  on  those  boys  and  girls  who  defied 
authority  to  visit  Free  Berlin.  Some  returning 
visitors  reported  that  they  had  had  their  ration 
and  Festival  participant  cards  taken  away  from 
them  when  they  went  back  to  camp.  These  un- 
ruly members  had  been  threatened  with  expulsion 
from  the  Fdj.  The  control  system,  based  on  an 
elaborate  hierarchy  of  leaders,  with  each  tier  of 
leaders  reporting  to  the  next,  broke  down  when 
a  large  number  of  lower  echelon  leaders  defaulted 
and  went  sightseeing  with  their  charges.  On  the 
face  of  the  matter,  it  seemed  improbable  that  such 
leaders  would  report  their  own  derelictions  from 
duty — or  that  certain  other  leaders  would  consider 
it  prudent  to  report  inability  to  keep  their  charges 
in  hand. 

THE  PEACE  MARCH 

The  high  point  of  the  Festival  was  the  8-hour 
Peace  March  of  blue-uniformed  German  youth 
before  the  foreign  delegates  and  the  residents  of 
Berlin's  Soviet  sector.  From  many  points  the 
blue-shirted  Fdj  members  marched  along  side 
streets  that  lead  into  Unter  den  Linden  from  either 
side  of  Marx-Engels-Plats,  their  forces  swelling 
as  they  neared  their  goal.  In  M arx-Engels-Platz, 
they  marched  70  abreast  before  the  reviewing 
stand  from  which  East  German  Communist  Party 
officials  and  dignitaries  from  Moscow  looked 
down  upon  the  young.    The  reviewing  stand  flut- 
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tered  with  the  flags  of  all  nations  interspersed 
with  the  blue  and  white  flag  of  peace  and  the 
symbolic  dove.  The  particular  dove  image  chosen 
for  infinite  duplication  in  the  Festival's  decora- 
tion scheme  was  perhaps  the  result  of  hasty  selec- 
tion. The  Soviet  press  itself,  speaking  from  Ber- 
lin and  indulging  momentarily  in  objectivity, 
pointed  out  that  the  dove  was  much  too  fat  to 
fly  and  was  not  a  very  alert-looking  bird. 

Until  they  reached  Unter  den  Linden,  where  the 
formations  about  to  converge  on  Marx-Engels- 
Platz  grew  to  35  abreast,  the  marchers  walked 
along  without  much  show  of  spirit,  doubtless  con- 
scious of  the  weight  of  the  great  banners  and 
portraits  that  they  carried.  However,  once  they 
turned  into  Unter  den  Linden,  they  began  to  hear 
through  loud  speakers  the  tumult  within  Marx- 
Engels-Platz,  where  those  in  the  vanguard  were 
being  welcomed ;  the  stirring  music ;  the  shouts  of 
"Freundschaft"  and  "Frieden,"  Friendship  and 
Freedom;  and  the  rhythmic  handclapping.  The 
emotional  reaction  was  immediate.  By  the  time 
they  joined  the  oncoming  formation  from  the 
other  end  of  Unter  den  Linden  to  enter  the  re- 
viewing area,  they  were,  as  one  American  observer 
put  it,  "pretty  well  jazzed  up." 

Columns  of  young  marchers  carried  great  red 
flags  with  Stalin's  face  on  them.  Behind  them 
were  columns  carrying  white  signs  inscribed  with 
"Peace"  in  as  many  languages  as  have  taken  writ- 
ten form.  There  were  huge  banners  with  Com- 
munist slogans.  There  were  effigies  of  Adenauer, 
Schuman,  Schumacher,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and 
McCloy,  and  caricatures  of  the  same  men.  There 
was  an  extraordinary  portrayal  of  General  Eisen- 
hower with  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mephistopheles 
and  with  a  large  dollar  sign  set  upon  his  brow, 
another  of  President  Truman  with  the  left  half 
of  Adolf  Hitler's  face  and  mustache  grafted  on. 
This  latter  creation  was  captioned  Truman  der 
Erbe  Hitler! — Truman  the  heir  of  Hitler.  Slogans 
of  reverence  for  Stalin  and  slogans  of  hatred  of 
Western  leaders  and  the  United  States,  chants  of 
peace,  and  chants  of  hatred  wove  a  curious  antiph- 
ony.  Over  and  over,  all  day  long,  pictures  and 
words  stamped  upon  the  emotionally  stirred  minds 
of  the  blue-shirted  young  the  identification  of 
Stalin  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  peace  and  inter- 
national friendship,  the  identification  of  the  West- 
ern World  with  war  and  aggression. 

The  evening  program  following  the  8-hour 
parade  began  with  a  concert  and  ended  with 
speeches,  the  principal  one  by  Moscow-trained 
Walter  Ulbricht,  Deputy  Minister  President  of 
the  puppet  German  Democratic  Republic,  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Sed  (East  Germany's  Com- 
munist Party),  and  member  of  the  Sed  politburo. 
In  this  speech,  Ulbricht  told  young  West  German 
"peace  fighters"  just  what  forms  their  resistance 
to  the  remilitarization  of  Western  Germany  should 
take,  naming  strikes,  sabotage,  and  defiance  of 
the  Allied  authorities  and  the  Federal  Republic. 
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In  conclusion,  Ulbricht  reminded  his  listeners 
that  West  German  imperialism  is  now  considered 
(in  Communist  circles)  the  principal  partner  of 
American  imperialism;  recommended  that  youth 
realize  fully  the  sources  of  imperialism  and  study 
Stalin  and  Lenin  on  the  subject  of  just  and  unjust 
war;  and  wound  up  with  a  declaration  that  the 
World  Festival  would  encourage  West  German 
youth  to  make  bigger  and  better  efforts  against 
American-sponsored  German  remilitarization  and 
in  behalf  of  peace. 

At  last,  the  excitement  over  for  the  night,  the 
East  German  young  who  had  stayed  with  the 
program  to  the  end  and  not  slipped  away  to  Free 
Berlin  were  free  to  totter  back  to  their  straw  beds 
in  the  chilly  tent  cities,  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  perhaps  to  dream  of  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower and  Adenauer  in  intimate  conclave  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  of  Stalin  with  the  plump 
peace  dove  nesting  in  his  mustache. 


TAPERING  OFF 

The  climax  of  the  Festival  was  reached  August 
12  with  the  tremendous  Peace  March.  The  bulk 
of  the  Fdj  "hosts"  were  scheduled  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  the  Soviet  zone,  and  the  third  and 
smallest  wave  of  participants  arrived  after  most 
of  the  excitement  was  over.  Highly  publicized 
sports  events  and  cultural  exhibitions  continued 
to  the  end,  and  there  were  minor  parades  and 
marches.  Members  of  some  of  the  foreign  dele- 
gations became  a  bit  restive  in  the  sequestered  life 
ordained  for  foreign  delegates  and  critical  of 
accommodations  and  entertainment.  Some  of 
these  young  people  managed  to  dodge  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  their  mentors  and  get  a  glimpse  of  Free 
Berlin.  Among  them  was  one  delegate  from  Mos- 
cow, who  went  back  to  his  quarters  in  the  Soviet 
sector  with  his  pockets  stuffed  with  uncensored 
Western  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  pocket-edi- 
tion books.  By  the  twentieth  of  August  all  par- 
ticipants had  vanished  from  Berlin  except  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committees  of  the  Party  in 
foreign  countries  and  local  dignitaries.  It  is 
probable  that  even  they  were  rather  tired  as  they 
met  for  the  summing  up. 


Escape  From  Regimentation,  Free  Berlin's  Offering 

Months  before  the  actual  festival  took  place, 
since  it  was  advertised  early  in  the  year,  the  people 
of  West  Berlin  began  to  plan  for  it,  too.  It  seemed 
probable  to  them  and  to  other  Germans  within 
the  Western  political  climate,  as  well  as  to  the 
Allied  occupation  authorities,  that  many  East  zone 
boys  and  girls  would  want  to  see  all  of  Berlin,  if 
they  had  opportunity  and  were  sure  of  a  welcome, 
rather  than  just  one  not  very  typical  piece  of 
Berlin. 

Free  Berlin  wasted  no  time  in  camouflaging  its 
streets  and  buildings  with  flags  and  slogan-in- 
scribed banners.     It  got  down  to  the  essentials 
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of  planned  hospitality  for  guests :  extra  food  sup- 
plies and  arrangements  for  dispensing  it ;  arrange- 
ments for  the  visitors  to  see  art  exhibits,  exhibits 
of  the  progress  in  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, outstanding  moving  pictures,  and  to  hear 
concerts  and  see  some  good  plays,  all  f  ree  of  charge. 
It  also  got  together  a  quantity  of  reading  matter 
of  a  factual  nature,  concerned  with  world 
affairs,  the  kind  that  visitors  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  were  not  likely  to  find  lying  around 
at  home.  Since  ordinary  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  East  and  West  zones  of  Germany 
have  become  increasingly  unreliable  in  recent 
years,  and  since  Free  Berlin  wanted  fellow  Ger- 
mans in  the  East  zone  to  know  that  the  young 
people  would  be  welcome,  the  city's  mayor.  Dr. 
Ernst  Reuter,  talked  over  the  radio  a  few  nights 
before  the  Festival  was  to  open,  and,  while  his 
words  were  addressed  to  the  residents  of  his  own 
city,  they  were  beamed  by  powerful  transmitters 
to  the  Laender,  or  states,  of  the  Soviet  zone,  to 
be  picked  up  in  many  German  homes  that  were 
preparing  to  send  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  the  Fes- 
tival. This  is  the  part  of  his  speech  that  had  most 
signifinance  for  those  who  were  able  to  overhear 
it  in  the  Eastern  zone: 

We  shall  quite  certainly  during  these  days  [of  the  Fes- 
tival] have  visitors  from  the  East,  despite  the  attempts 
of  Soviet  authorities  to  prevent  it,  and  we  also  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  within  our  walls  every  visitor  who  comes 
to  us  peacefully,  with  peaceful  intentions.  We  intend 
to  show  them  that  the  difference  between  the  system  of 
totalitarian  propaganda  and  the  system  of  free  and  peace- 
ful life  is  manifested  in  the  image  of  the  city,  in  the 
behavior  of  people,  and  in  our  whole  appearance.  We 
intend  to  give  them  an  opportunity  whenever  they  come 
to  us  to  become  our  guests.  We  intend  to  receive  them 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  we  intend  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  recover  here  from  the  mad  exertion  to  which  they  will 
be  continuously  subjected  in  the  East. 

.  .  .  When  visitors  come  to  us,  I  only  ask  you,  my 
dear  Berlin  countrymen,  let  us  show  the  people  from  the 
East  what  our  ideal  is !  Our  ideal  is  the  informal,  free, 
natural  life  of  human  beings  who  do  not  always  have  to 
march,  parade,  and  repeat  political  slogans,  who  do  not 
have  to  march  on  command  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  for- 
wards, and  backwards.  Our  ideal  is  the  free  life  of 
natural  human  beings  who  know  that  they  can  pursue 
their  work  and,  after  their  work  is  done,  can  relax,  and 
who  understand  how  to  enjoy  the  life  of  a  fine  summer 
day. 

From  the  flag-enshrouded  ruins  of  the  Soviet 
sector,  from  under  the  pictured  gaze  of  Stalin  and 
the  substantial  peace  clove,  from  mass  movements, 
mass  billets,  mass-entertainment,  and  mass  presen- 
tation of  slogans,  the  East  German  young,  who 
in  their  entire  lives  had  known  only  regimenta- 
tion, first  under  Hitler,  then  under  the  Soviet 
dictatorship,  flocked  to  Free  Berlin. 

Free  Berlin  is  a  wide  and  gracious  city,  a  city 
of  variety,  of  contrasts.  Much  of  its  charm  lies 
in  those  contrasts:  between  the  long-established, 
substantial  residential  areas  and  the  stretches  of 
pleasantly  rural  landscape  that  permeate  these 
areas,  and  between  the  colorful  shopping  districts 
with  their  crowds  and  heightened  tempo  of  life 


and  pieces  of  wooded  park  that  reach  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  city.  Berlin  is  rich  in  lakes  and 
streams  and  woods  that  invite  idle  wandering  and 
daydreaming  on  a  summer's  day.  The  one  pastime 
leads  to  the  other  in  all  naturalness;  neither  has 
approved  status  in  the  Soviet  areas  of  control. 
West  Berlin  has  been  well  called  the  "Island  of 
Freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

To  this  "island"  the  young  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated East  zone  came,  in  thousands  even  the  first 
day  of  the  Festival,  then  in  tens  of  thousands,  then 
a  hundred  thousand  or  more  in  a  single  day.  At 
first  they  came  in  curosity  and  some  in  fear,  but 
they  came,  and  they  came  back  because  they 
wanted  more  of  what  they  had  found. 

They  found  a  city  thrown  open  to  them.  Once 
over  the  border  they  found  ready  to  their  hands  a 
convenient  guide  called  "Tip."  This  was  issued  in 
quantity  by  the  August  Committee  (of  Allied- 
German  composition)  to  tell  the  visitors  just 
where  they  would  find  entertainment  that  might 
appeal  to  them  and  how  to  get  there.  It  showed 
them  where  50  or  more  youth  centers  open  to  all 
comers,  regardless  of  organizational  affiliation, 
were  located,  and  informed  them  of  the  programs 
in  progress  at  the  centers.  These  houses  of  hos- 
pitality offered  small-scale,  informal  athletics, 
movies,  open  forums,  puppet  shows,  folk  dancing, 
and  concerts,  and  light  refreshments.  It  told 
them  of  the  "Train  of  Europe,"  just  outside  Free 
Berlin's  principal  exhibition  grounds,  containing 
a  variety  of  mechanized  exhibits  and  posters  dem- 
onstrating the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the 
European  Recovery  Program.  It  directed  them  to 
an  equally  attractive  Recovery  Program  exhibit 
in  the  Erp  Pavilion,  in  the  downtown  area,  near 
the  famous  Kurfuerstendamm  shopping  district. 
It  directed  them  to  commercial  motion  picture 
houses  that  were  offering  free  admission  to  visitors 
from  the  Soviet  sector,  and  to  the  capacious  Ti- 
tania  Palast,  which  was  offering  a  free  showing 
of  selected  American  films,  among  them  City 
Lights,  To  Live  in  Peace,  Our  Vines  have  Tender 
Grapes,  and  Miracle  on  34-th  Street.  It  told  them 
of  free  concerts  being  presented  for  their  enjoy- 
ment by  the  Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra  and  by 
the  British  Military  Band,  and  of  television  shows 
both  in  black  and  white  and  in  technicolor,  that 
would  be  coming  along  in  the  second  week  of  the 
festival.  It  mentioned  several  helicopter  demon- 
strations that  were  being  scheduled  during  the  2- 
week  period,  and  exhibits  that  they  might  enjoy 
at  the  Marshall  House  and  at  America  House. 
They  were  under  no  compulsion  to  go  to  any  of 
these  places.  They  were  free  to  go  where  they 
would,  to  see  what  they  wanted  to  see. 

By  the  third  day  of  the  festival,  more  than  50,000 
of  its  East  German  participants  were  leaving  it  to 
see  Free  Berlin.  About  42,000  of  them  went  to 
the  youth  centers;  15,000  passed  through  the 
"Train  of  Europe"  and  the  Marshall  House;  11,- 
000  visited  the  Erp  Pavilion ;  2,000  dropped  in  at 
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the  America  House.  They  carried  away  all  the 
free  reading  matter  that  they  could  stuff  in  pockets 
and  under  their  shirts,  books,  pamphlets,  and  the 
special  youth  supplements  put  out  by  Berlin's  free 
press.  Some  of  the  girls  sewed  pamphlets  into 
the  hems  of  their  skirts.  Their  Western  friends 
reminded  them  that  they  might  get  into  trouble  if 
they  took  this  reading  matter  back  with  them,  sug- 
gesting that  it  might  be  more  discreet  for  them  to 
read  it  and  dispose  of  it  before  crossing  the  border. 
East  German  youth  preferred  to  take  its  chances 
along  with  the  pamphlets. 

With  the  influx  of  visitors  exceeding  the  most 
generous  calculations,  it  became  necessary  to  act 
quickly  if  guests  of  Free  Berlin  were  to  be  fed — 
and  they  required  food.  The  visitors  spoke  freely 
and  with  considerable  bitterness  of  how  they  had 
gone  without  butter  and  meat  for  weeks  at  home 
to  provide  food  for  the  festival,  only  to  get  short 
rations  of  uncooked  food  after  they  reached  Ber- 
lin. The  German  Red  Cross  went  into  action, 
taking  over  the  facilities  of  Free  Berlin's  free 
school  lunch  system,  to  provide  for  the  visitors. 
The  German  Federal  Republic  Government  and 
the  Berlin  City  Government  and  the  Berlin  people 
contributed.  So  did  the  American,  British,  and 
French  authorities.  The  visitors  continued  to  get 
simple  but  nourishing  hot  meals. 

The  RIAS  Program  for  East  Zone  Youth 

To  the  East  zone  visitors  in  West  Berlin,  RIAS 
(Radio  in  American  sector)  is  what  Radio  City 
is  to  the  young  American  visitor  to  New  York. 
Young  people  in  the  Soviet  zone  listen  to  RIAS 
programs,  Soviet  jamming  permitting,  and  they 
have  their  favorite  news  commentators,  their  fa- 
vorite dance  orchestras,  their  favorite  comedians 
and  stars.  The  first  question  asked  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  visitors  after  they  had  reached  the 
Western  sector  was  "Please,  will  you  direct  me 
to  RIAS?" 

RIAS,  voice  of  the  West's  Campaign  for  Free- 
dom, has  a  studio  that  will  contain  between  200 
and  250  people.  This  studio  was  set  aside  for  the 
welcoming  of  East  German  youth.  It  received 
them  all  day  long,  every  day  of  the  festival,  at 
45-minute  intervals.  Up  in  front  were  RIAS  staff 
members  and  a  varying  group  of  volunteer  hosts, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  2  weeks,  included 
Bundestag  members  and  our  American  High  Com- 
missioner, John  J.  McCloy.  The  youngsters  got 
to  see  in  the  flesh  a  number  of  their  favorite 
stars,  too. 

For  each  group  of  200  or  more,  the  routine  was 
the  same.  Once  they  had  settled  down,  a  RIAS 
staff  member  made  a  brief  speech  of  welcome,  say- 
ing how  glad  everybody  was  that  the  guests  had 
managed  to  get  there  and  explaining  that  the  peo- 
ple up  in  front  were  there  to  answer  any  questions 
that  the  boys  and  girls  wanted  to  ask. 

At  first,  the  faces  showed  tension  and  distrust 
of  everyone  except  personal  friends,  and  the  ques- 


tions came  slowly.  Gradually  the  visitors  relaxed, 
and  questions  came  thick  and  fast,  with  a  good 
deal  of  whispering  back  and  forth  and  those  too 
timid  to  speak  up  for  themselves  supplying  bolder 
companions  with  questions.  The  questions  were 
serious  ones;  they  were  answered  seriously.  The 
askers  were  chiefly  boys  of  16  to  19  or  20,  of  an 
age  to  be  vitally  concerned  with  military  service 
in  the  event  of  war.  They  wanted  to  know  about 
the  Schuman  Plan,  Western  European  Defense, 
the  standard  of  living  of  workers  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  boy  asked  of  Bundestag  member 
Dr.  Petev  Nellen  of  the  strong  coalition  party 
known  as  the  Christian  Democratic  Union :  "What 
do  you  think  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement?"  To 
that  one  the  West  German  Bundestag  member  re- 
plied :  "Personally,  I  think  it  was  a  mistake — but 
would  you  dare  to  ask  that  question  of  one  of  your 
East  German  officials,  and  if  you  did,  would  he 
dare  to  give  you  the  answer  that  I  have  ?" 

The  counterquestion  drew  laughter  and  cries  of 
"No.     Never"  from  the  audience. 

In  most  of  these  sessions  there  were  eventually 
questions  voicing  a  desire  for  reassurance  that  the 
East  Germans  had  not  been  forgotten  by  the  free 
world,  for  hope  that  liberation  would  some  day  be 
at  hand.  These  were  no  light  and  gay  sessions. 
They  were  in  deadly  earnest  during  the  question 
and  answer  period.  Yet  when  the  master  of 
ceremonies  announced  that  there  would  be  a  short 
closing  period  of  refreshments  and  American 
dance  music,  the  mood  changed.  Applause  and 
cheers  greeted  the  announcement,  and  while  the 
visitors  did  away  with  hot  soup  and  crackers  and 
coffee,  their  feet  tapped  happily  in  rhythm  with 
the  American  music  that  their  Soviet  dictators 
have  tried  to  teach  them  to  despise. 

Unquestionably,  the  high  point  in  the  RIAS 
hospitality  program  was  reached  on  August  17, 
when  High  Commissioner  John  J.  McCloy,  who 
had  just  entertained  12  Fdj  visitors  picked  at 
random  from  the  crowd  at  his  home  for  luncheon, 
dropped  in  to  answer  questions.  He  stayed  for 
several  hours.  He  got  straight  and  searching 
questions,  and  he  answered  them  without  any  beat- 
ing about  the  bush.  One  boy  asked :  "Why  did 
the  Americans  hand  over  to  the  Russians  the  terri- 
tories they  had  originally  occupied,  for  instance, 
Thuringia?" 

"I  have  heard  this  question  frequently,"  Mr. 
McCloy  answered.  "This  step,  as  it  appears  to- 
day, has  been  a  mistake.  However,  in  those  days, 
we  were  allies  of  the  Russians,  and  we  did  not 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russians  would 
not  fulfill  their  obligations." 

Another  asked:  "What  about  the  remilitariza- 
tion of  Western  Germany?" 

The  answer  came :  "After  1945  the  Allies  agreed 
to  root  out  militarism.  Yet  after  the  Western 
Powers  had  disarmed,  it  appeared  that  an  equi- 
librium between  East  and  West  had  still  to  be 
achieved.     There  was  a  preponderance  of  military 
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strength  in  the  East  that  resulted  in  political  pres- 
sure and  aggression.  This  aggression  culminated 
in  the  Korean  conflict,  where  the  Soviets  resorted 
to  force. 

"In  this  phase  the  Western  Allies  gave  Western 
Germany  and  West  Berlin  certain  guaranties  and 
declared  that  any  attack  on  Western  Germany  and 
West  Berlin  would  be  identical  with  an  attack  on 
the  Western  Powers  themselves.  A  parallel  can 
be  drawn  between  Korea  and  Germany  since  Ger- 
many like  Korea  consists  of  two  halves.  As  a 
counter-measure  to  the  pressure  from  the  East, 
Western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  countries  found 
themselves  compelled  to  form  a  defense  system 
that  would  check  the  Soviets. 

"Now  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  Ger- 
many shall  participate  in  these  efforts.  An  effec- 
tive defense  contribution  would  be  desirable  not 
only  from  the  German  and  from  a  practical  point 
of  view  but  also  from  the  moral  one,  for  it  is  im- 
possible effectively  to  defend  Germany  with  for- 
eign forces  exclusively.  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  force  Germany  to  make  contribution.  The 
question  of  German  defense  contribution  can  be 
decided  only  by  the  German  people  themselves. 
We  would  agree  to  a  possible  German  defense 
contribution  only  within  the  framework  of  inter- 
national forces.  We  do  not  want  by  any  means 
the  revival  of  German  nationalism  and  militarism. 
It  is  clear  that  to  date  there  has  been  no  West  Ger- 
man rearmament." 

As  Mr.  McCloy  finished  speaking,  Dr.  Nellen 
burst  out  with  a  question  for  the  audience :  "Can 
you  imagine  that  Chuikov  would  sit  with  you  at 
one  table  just  like  the  American  High  Commis- 
sioner Mr.  McCloy?  Can  you  imagine  that  he 
would  conduct  such  a  discussion  on  political  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  importance  without  the  most 
thorough-going  preparations?"  And  his  answers 
came  in  great  volume  from  the  audience  of  Fd.j 
members :  "No.     Never." 


Postscript 

At  a  conservative  estimate,  half  a  million  Soviet 
zone  German  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  told 
that  West  zone  Germans  were  living  in  want  and 
slavery  under  Allied  policies,  saw  for  themselves 
that  these  stories  were  untrue.  They  found  West 
Berlin  going  about  its  business  and  taking  its 
pleasures  according  to  its  own  wishes,  with  no  fear 
of  secret  police.  They  met  and  talked  with  and 
were  entertained  by  German  citizens  and  officials 
of  the  West,  also  some  pretty  high  level  officials 
of  the  United  States,  Britain  and  France  as  well 
as  run-of-the-mill  soldiers  and  civilians  of  those 
countries  whose  jobs  keep  them  in  Western  Ger- 
many. They  met  on  every  hand  reassurance  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  by  their  fellow-countrymen 
and  relatives  in  West  Germany  or  by  the  free 


world  in  general.  They  had  proof  in  many  places 
of  the  technological  developments  of  the  West,  of 
the  strength  and  purposef  ulness  of  the  democratic 
world.  They  saw  with  their  own  eyes  how  life 
goes  on  and  with  what  advantages  to  the  individ- 
ual under  democratic  procedures  and  principles. 
They  saw  on  every  hand  newsstands  overflowing 
with  uncensored  newspapers  and  magazines,  many 
of  them  highly  critical  of  existing  political  au- 
thorities and  policies. 

Several  Americans  who  observed  the  festival 
and  its  participants  closely  and  talked  personally 
with  a  number  of  the  visitors  to  Free  Berlin  speak 
of  the  "thirst  for  knowledge"  these  Soviet-domi- 
nated German  boys  and  girls  display  at  every 
opportunity.  Mr.  McCloy  said,  in  the  light  of 
his  own  experience :  "My  own  impression  is  that 
East  zone  youth  is  hungry  for  light  and  freedom, 
that  it  looks  to  America  for  eventual  salvation, 
that  it  is  wise  and  more  impervious  than  we  had 
thought  to  Communist  propaganda.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  somewhat  influenced  and  made  uncertain 
by  Soviet  propaganda  regarding  the  United  States 
and  its  intentions." 

It  would  be  ingenuous  to  assume  that  each  of 
the  half  million  young  people  who  visited  Free 
Berlin  has  returned  to  his  home  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  with  the  firm  intention  of  joining  the 
underground  movement  and  doing  his  individual 
best  to  upset  the  Soviet  apple  cart.  However,  the 
half-million  or  more  Fdj  members  have  had  a  taste 
of  freedom,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  they 
liked  it.  They  are  going  to  compare  what  they 
have  in  the  East  zone  with  what  they  know  exists 
in  the  West,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  some  of  them 
are  going  to  want  more  of  what  they  enjoyed  so 
briefly  so  much  that  they  will  go  to  some  length 
to  get  it. 

A  few  days  after  the  festival  had  closed,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  its  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion, the  Communist  Front  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth,  met  in  East  Berlin.  In  the 
course  of  that  meeting,  the  committee  decided 
that  instead  of  organizing  another  gigantic 
"world  youth  festival"  in  1952,  it  would  summon 
a  small  "international  conference  for  the  defense 
of  the  rights  of  youth,"  probably  at  Moscow — 
where  the  Iron  Curtain  has  proved  relatively  hole- 
proof thus  far.  The  committee  offered  no  expla- 
nation of  its  decision.  Western  observers  of  the 
recent  festival  offer  several  interpretations  of  both 
the  festival  and  decision. 

One  continguent  advances  the  theory  that  the 
Communist  organizers,  suspecting  that  they  might 
never  again  succeed  in  rallying  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  people — let  alone  a  greater — pre- 
ferred to  avoid  a  repetition  that  might  well  be 
anti-climactic. 

Another  group  of  observers  regards  the  decision 
as  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  Communists  of 
inability  to  control  so  many  young  people  at  one 
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time  and  in  one  place — inasmuch  as  approximately 
half  the  participants  of  the  August  festival  got 
out  of  hand  at  one  time  or  another. 

A  third  group,  composed  largely  of  trained  ob- 
servers from  the  Allied  High  Commission  for 
Germany  and  from  West  German  official  circles, 
is  less  concerned  with  the  why  behind  the  recent 
decision  against  repeating  the  recent  world  festi- 
val in  another  place  and  time  than  with  the  im- 
plications of  the  festival  itself.  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake,  this  third  group  maintains,  to 
underestimate  the  Third  World  Festival,  or  to 
write  it  off  as  a  failure  because  a  good  many  of 
its  participants  took  informal  leave.  Although 
the  young  slipped  away  from  the  huge  Peace 
March  and  from  other  major  events  in  large  num- 
bers to  explore  forbidden  territory,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  marched  first,  that  they  shouted 
and  clapped  in  involuntary  response  to  Commu- 
nist words  and  symbols,  caught  up  in  a  surge  of 
mass  emotion,  just  as  their  organizers  had  in- 
tended. This  third  group  grants  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  organizers  themselves  consider 
that  the  festival  failed  to  accomplish  its  long- 
range  objective  of  contributing  materially  to  the 
permanent  conquest  of  the  minds  of  its  partici- 
pants. It  is  fairly  certain  that  these  organizers 
are  disappointed  and  chagrined  that  the  hypnotic 
effect  of  the  mass  demonstration  proved  to  be  of 
such  short  duration  with  many  participants — once 
they  had  broken  away  from  mass  formation. 

To  this  third  school  of  thought,  the  ability  of 
the  Communists  to  hypnotize  such  an  enormous 
number  of  young  people  into  mass  response,  mass 
action,  even  for  periods  of  a  few  hours,  is  disturb- 
ing. As  a  demonstration  of  such  power,  the  fes- 
tival was  no  failure.  In  face,  it  surpassed  in  sheer 
numbers  any  of  the  Nazis'  efforts  at  Niirnberg. 
The  fact  that  the  effect  was  transient  in  many  cases 
is  no  sound  reason  to  underestimate  the  methods 
that  achieved  the  effect.  No  sane  person  is  likely 
to  underestimate  the  menace  of  marijuana  because 
the  effects  of  a  dose  wear  off  in  a  matter  of  hours— 
especially  if  there  is  a  seemingly  inexhaustible 
supply  of  marijuana  being  doled  out. 

The  Third  World  Festival  for  youth  has  been 
instructive  to  the  free  world.  It  served  to  clarify 
the  problem  of  youth  in  today's  troubled  world. 
The  festival's  location  at  Berlin  gave  the  West  op- 
portunity to  observe  at  close  range  the  techniques 
employed  by  Communist  totalitarianism  to  ma- 
nipulate the  young.  Held  on  the  edge  of  the 
West's  outpost  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  fes- 
tival demonstrated  among  other  things  that  Com- 
munist domination  of  youth  is  not  yet  complete. 
No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  it  so,  we  may  be 
sure,  but  in  the  meantime  the  door  is  open  a  little 
way  to  western  influence. 

•  Ruth  E.  McKee,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  an  information  specialist  in  the  Division  of 
Publications. 


Communist  World  Youth  Festival 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
{Released  to  the  press  August  22] 

The  Communist  World  Youth  Festival  just  con- 
cluded in  Berlin  was  supposed  to  demonstrate  the 
alleged  solidarity  of  the  world's  youth  in  backing 
the  Kremlin's  spurious  "peace"  campaign.  Like 
similar  Nazi  spectacles  in  the  past,  it  also  was 
designed  to  instill  a  feeling  of  mass  enthusiasm 
and  allegiance  to  the  Soviet  cause  among  the 
thousands  of  youths  transported  to  East  Berlin 
for  the  occasion. 

Instead,  it  gave  proof  to  the  world  that  the 
younger  generation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  de- 
spite years  of  Communist  indoctrination,  is  eager 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  free  world  and  to  show  its 
contempt  for  the  totalitarian  system.  Defying 
Communist-Police  controls  and  the  threat  of  re- 
prisals, hundreds  of  thousands  of  festival  partici- 
pants managed  to  escape  from  the  regimentec 
demonstrations  in  the  Soviet  sector  to  get  a  breath 
of  free  air  in  western  Berlin. 

There  they  could  see  for  themselves  the  civi 
liberties  and  unregimented  life  enjoyed  by  western 
Berlin's  courageous  population.  Amazed,  they 
inspected  the  variety  of  goods  displayed  in  west- 
ern Berlin's  stores.  Thousands  were  given  warm 
meals  at  youth  centers  especially  set  up  through- 
out the  three  western  sectors.  Many  were  at- 
tracted by  special  exhibits  and  motion  pictures  to 
which  they  were  admitted  free  of  charge.  Others 
thronged  to  see  MAS,  the  United  States  sponsorec 
radio  station  in  Berlin,  where  they  were  enter- 
tained and  where  ranking  Allied  and  German  offi- 
cials, including  our  High  Commissioner,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy,  frankly  answered  their  searching  questions. 
But  most  of  all  they  were  impressed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  seeing  a  free  population  leading  a  norma 
life,  so  different  from  their  own  "police-state" 
environment.  They  certainly  will  carry  this  im- 
pression with  them  to  their  homes. 

Realizing  that  their  efforts  to  dissuade  the 
young  people  from  visiting  the  western  sectors 
were  not  succeeding,  the  Communist  authorities 
sent  gangs  of  hooligans — and  I  use  the  word  hooli- 
gan advisedly — across  the  sector  borders  to  pro- 
voke riots,  hoping  that  the  resulting  violence 
would  act  as  a  deterrent.  But  the  young  people 
responded  magnificently  by  streaming  across  the 
boundary  line  the  very  next  day  as  boldly  as  ever 
to  visit  the  free  part  of  the  city. 

The  youth  festival  is  new  evidence,  if  any  were 
needed,  of  the  efforts  the  Communists  are  making 
to  mobilize  the  young  people  under  their  control 
for  their  own  ulterior  purposes.  Employing  the 
characteristic  totalitarian  devices  of  monolithic 
youth  organizations,  mass  demonstrations,  and  ap- 
peals to  youths'  natural  desire  for  world  peace 
and  friendship,  they  seek  to  submerge  individual 
reason  and  integrity  in  mass  fanaticism. 
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It  is  indeed  heartening  that  such  large  numbers 
of  these  captive  youths  gave  such  a  bold  demonstra- 
tion of  their  independence  of  spirit  by  visiting 
the  free  world's  outpost  in  West  Berlin.  We  must 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  bolster  them 
in  their  determination  to  maintain  this  spiritual 
independence,  by  reinforcing  the  impressions  of 
the  free  world  which  they  received  in  West  Berlin. 


Defensive  Strength  of  Free  World 
Continuing  to  Drive  Ahead 

Address  by  the  President1 

Six  years  ago,  here  in  San  Francisco,  the  United 
Nations  was  formed.  It  was  our  purpose  then  to 
prevent  another  world  war.  That  is  still  our 
purpose. 

The  United  Nations  was  established  to  unite  the 
moral  forces  of  the  world  for  peace,  and  to  organ- 
ize the  strength  of  many  nations  to  keep  the  peace. 

In  these  last  6  years,  there  have  been  many  diffi- 
culties and  obstructions.  But  today  the  United 
Nations  is  doing  exactly  what  it  was  set  up  to  do. 

When  aggression  broke  out  in  Korea,  the  United 
Nations  took  action.  It  labeled  the  aggression 
for  what  it  was,  and  it  branded  the  North  Korean 
and  Chinese  Communists  as  the  aggressors.  It 
called  upon  peace-loving  countries  to  unite  and 
put  down  the  aggression. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  doing.  Young  men 
from  the  United  States  have  been  fighting  hero- 
ically, alongside  young  men  from  many  other 
countries,  to  stop  aggression  in  Korea.  For  they 
know,  and  we  know,  that  if  aggression  were  not 
checked  in  Korea  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
until  a  new  world  war  brought  destruction  and 
misery  to  all  of  us. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  there  have  been 
negotiations  in  Korea,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Communist  aggressors,  for  an  armistice  there  as 
the  first  step  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  Recently, 
the  Communists  have  broken  off  these  negotiations. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  intend  to  resume 
them.  We  are  ready  at  any  time  to  reach  an  hon- 
orable settlement  in  Korea,  but  we  will  not  give 
in  to  aggression. 

Whether  negotiations  in  Korea  are  successful 
or  not,  we  must  continue  to  drive  ahead  to  build 
defensive  strength  for  our  country  and  the  free 
world.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Communists 
may  try  to  resume  the  offensive  in  Korea  at  any 
time.  Moreover,  they  are  capable  of  launching 
new  attacks  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  or 
elsewhere  in  Asia,  wherever  it  suits  them. 

That  is  what  makes  it  so  vital  that  we  build  our 
defenses — and  build  them  fast. 


Right  now,  our  defense  effort  is  beginning  to 
roll.  We  have  been  tooling  up  for  large-scale 
production  of  new  airplanes,  tanks,  and  weapons 
of  all  types.  We  have  a  lot  of  new  developments 
that  we  are  putting  into  production — ranging 
from  faster  jet  planes  to  lighter  equipment  for 
our  foot  soldiers. 

These  things  take  materials  and  manpower. 
And  they  cost  money. 

That  is  where  this  savings  bond  campaign  comes 
in.  All  of  you,  I  know,  want  to  help  in  the  defense 
of  our  country. 

People  sometimes  say  to  me,  "I  want  to  help  in 
the  defense  effort,  but  I  don't  know  what  I  can 
do.     Can  you  tell  me?" 

Tonight,  I  am  telling  you  about  something 
everybody  can  do.  This  is  a  personal  matter  with 
every  one  of  you. 

You  can  help  to  defend  your  country  by  buying 
United  States  savings  bonds. 

At  the  same  time,  you  will  be  putting  aside 
money,  at  a  time  when  goods  are  becoming  scarcer, 
which  will  be  available  later  on  when  goods  are 
more  plentiful.  It  will  be  a  backlog  to  meet  emer- 
gencies, to  finance  the  education  of  your  children 
or  to  purchase  a  home,  and  to  provide  for  a  more 
comfortable  old  age. 

The  savings  bonds  you  buy  will  be  bonds  for 
freedom.  And  they  will  be  bonds  for  your  per- 
sonal future.  I  ask  each  of  you  to  back  the  defense 
drive  to  the  limit  by  buying  extra  bonds  and  by 
helping  to  sell  bonds  to  others. 

Buying  defense  bonds  is  a  way  in  which  each  of 
us  can  play  a  part  in  the  defense  of  our  country 
and  in  bringing  peace  to  the  world. 


U.S.,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  to 
Sign  Security  Treaty 

The  Treaty  of  Security  between  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  States  will  be  signed  at 
San  Francisco  on  September  1,  1951. 

Percy  C.  Spender,  Ambassador  of  Australia, 
and  Sir  Carl  Berendsen,  Ambassador  of  New 
Zealand,  will  sign  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  respectively,  and  Secretary  Acheson, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Senator  Tom  Connally,  and 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley  are  empowered  to  sign 
for  the  United  States. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  Made  over  the  radio  at  San  Francisco  on  Sept.  3  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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Confirmation 

On  August  21,  1951,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Waldemar  J.  Gallman  to  be  American  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 
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Czechoslovakian  Ambassador  Presents  Credentials  to  the  President 


[Released  to  the  press  August  28] 


REMARKS  BY  AMBASSADOR  VLADIMIR 
PROCHAZKA 

The  following  are  the  remarks  made  by  Am- 
bassador Prochazka  on  the  occasion  of  his  pres- 
entation of  his  credentials  to  the  President  on 
August  28: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  letters  from  the 
President  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  Klement 
Gottwald,  accrediting  me  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  your  Govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  present  the  letters 
of  recall  of  my  predecessor. 

I  am  in  your  country  for  the  first  time  but  I  am 
fully  conscious  of  the  significance  and  importance 
of  the  mission  entrusted  to  me.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  fulfill  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  general  policy  of  our 
President  and  our  Government,  a  policy  dedicated 
entirely  to  peace,  a  policy  the  fundamental  idea 
of  which,  in  accordance  with  the  most  sincere  de- 
sires of  both  the  nations  of  my  country,  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks,  is  the  preservation  of  peace. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  wish  to  devote  myself 
to  my  task  during  my  stay  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that 
I  am  hoping  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Your 
Excellency. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  am  presenting  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  my  credentials  as  Ambassador  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 


REPLY  BY  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

I  have  received  the  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  accrediting  you  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  note  the 
remarks  indicating  a  purpose  to  accomplish  your 
mission  here  in  the  spirit  of  a  policy  of  peace. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  since  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace  they  will  be  intensely  interested 
in  any  genuine  steps  which  you  will  take  toward 
that  goal.  In  particular  they  will  follow  closely 
the  efforts  on  your  part,  in  the  interests  of  further- 
ing peace,  to  settle  the  present  serious  issues  be- 


tween our  two  Governments.  I  hope  that  your 
work  in  contributing  to  a  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems may  be  marked  with  success. 


After  the  Czechoslovakian  Ambassador  had 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Truman, 
Joseph  Short,  Secretary  to  the  President,  held  a 
news  conference  and  gave  the  press  a  statement 
orally,  substantially  as  follows: 

In  the  conversation  between  the  President  and 
the  Ambassador,  the  Ambassador  said  he  hoped 
to  make  our  relations  more  cordial.  The  Presi- 
dent replied  that  the  best  way  he  could  make  our 
relations  more  cordial  was  to  send  our  AP  corre- 
spondent Oatis  home.1 

The  President  further  said  that  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  had  deteriorated  ever 
since  Jan  Masaryk  was  murdered.  Before  that 
time,  the  President  said,  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia 
had  been  wonderful.  He  mentioned  the  extreme 
friendliness  of  our  political  relations  and  the  back- 
and-forth  trade  relations.  But  now,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  it  looked  as  if  our  relations  would  not 
be  what  they  had  been  unless  Czechoslovakia 
changed  its  policy. 

The  Ambassador  made  no  response  to  his 
remarks. 


On  the  folloioing  day,  August  29,  Ambas- 
sador Prochazka  was  called  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  a  frank  and  thorough  discussion  of  the 
Oatis  case  and  related  problems  in  United  States — 
Czechoslovakian  relations. 

After  this  meeting,  Carroll  Kilpatrick,  press 
officer  of  the  Department  of  State,  gdve  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Ambassa- 
dor's discussion  with  Secretary  Acheson: 

The  Secretary  stressed  the  aroused  feelings  of 
the  American  people  and  Government  at  the  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  treatment  of  Mr.  Oatis  and  other 
American  citizens  by  the  Czechoslovakian  Govern- 
ment, and  in  evidence  of  this  strong  reaction,  he 

1  For  an  article  on  the  Czech  trial  of  William  N.  Oatis, 
see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  20,  1951,  p.  283. 
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handed  the  Ambassador  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Oatis  case  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  August  14,  and 
by  the  Senate  on  August  23. 

The  Secretary  made  it  emphatically  clear  he 
does  not  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Checho- 
slovakian Government  during  the  past  few  months 
and  that  if  nothing  is  done  to  settle  the  present 
problems  tension  will  only  continue  to  mount. 

The  Secretary  repeated  the  remarks  made  to  the 
Ambassador  by  the  President  yesterday  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  Ambassador  is  interested  in  bet- 
ter relations  between  his  country  and  the  United 
States,  he  must  understand  the  need  for  prompt 
steps  on  his  part  to  effect  the  release  of  American 
citizens  unjustly  imprisoned  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Ambassador  said  he  would  report  the  Sec- 
retary's remarks  to  his  Government. 


After  his  appointment  with  the  Secretary,  Am- 
bassador Prochazka  asserted  to  reporters  that  the 
case  of  Mr.  Oatis,  "from  the  juridical  point  of 
view,"  was  closed  so  far  as  his  country  was  con- 
cerned and  that  his  Government  would  not  yield 
to  any  pressure  to  obtain  the  newsman's  release. 

At  his  news  conference  on  August  30,  President 
Truman  was  asked  by  a  reporter  what  he  thought 
about  the  Czechoslovak!  an  Ambassador's  state- 
ment that  he  regarded  the  Oatis  case  as  closed. 
President  Truman  stated  that  the  Oatis  case  would 
never  be  closed  until  Oatis  gets  out  of  jail — at 
least  not  in  this  country. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  140 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Concurrent  Resolution 
140  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
August  lJf  and  by  the  Senate  on  August  28: 

Whereas  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  William  N. 
Oatis,  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  is  a  shocking  violation  of 
the  fundamental  human  freedoms  guaranteed  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter;  and 

Whereas  the  treatment  of  William  N.  Oatis  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  has 
willfully  repudiated  the  principle  of  free  informa- 
tion which  is  so  essential  to  peaceful  cooperation 
and  friendly  relations  among  the  people  of  the 
world ;  and 

Whereas  the  persecution  by  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  of  other  American  citizens  is  con- 
demned and  deplored  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  throughout  the  free  world :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  [the 
Senate  concurring),  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expresses  its  profound  indignation  at  the 
arrest,  sham  trial  and  unjust  conviction  of  William 
N.  Oatis  ;  that  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  requested  to  take  all  possible  action  to  bring 
about  his  release;  and  that  the  sense  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  conveyed  by  the  proper  officials  of  our 
Government  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  officials 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  Government. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  all  commercial  relations  with  Czecho- 
slovakia should  be  terminated  immediately,  and 
should  be  resumed  only  if  and  when  the  Government 
of  Czechoslovakia  restores  to  William  N.  Oatis  bis 
freedom. 


U.S.  Reiterates  Position  on  Czechoslovak  Protests 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  Programs 


J.S.  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  24 

[Released  to  the  press  August  24] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  today  to 
the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  by 
the  American  Embassy  at  Prague  in  reply  to  a 
Czechoslovak  note  of  July  21, 1951.  This  Czecho- 
slovak note  referred  to  the  American  Embassy's 
note  of  June  19 1  and  denied  the  charges  of  border 
violation  by  Czechoslovakia  while  at  the  same  time 
'renewing  the  Czechoslovak  Government's  protests 
xgainst  the  broadcasts  of  Radio  Free  Europe  in 
the  Czech  and  Slovak  languages. 

A  study  of  the  Ministry's  note  fails  to  reveal 
low  this  communication  contributes  anything  new 

1  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1951,  p.  12. 
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or  substantial  to  the  discussion  of  the  issues  in 
the  Ministry's  preceding  note  of  May  21  or  to  the 
consideration  of  the  points  raised  in  the  Embassy's 
note  of  June  19  in  reply  to  the  latter.  The  United 
States  Government  has  already  clearly  set  forth 
the  basic  facts  and  its  position  on  these  questions 
in  the  Embassy's  note  of  June  19. 

The  United  States  Government  reiterates  that 
its  policy  concerning  information  activities  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Embassy's  note  of  June  19  violates 
no  international  agreement  binding  on  Germany 
or  concerning  information  matters,  or  any  other 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
The  United  States  is  unalterably  committed  to  the 
basic  principle  of  freedom  of  information.  Under 
the  American  Constitution  there  is  an  inherent 
right  to  criticize  freely  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  and  its  policies,  as  is  constantly  done  by 
publications  such  as  the  Daily  Worker.  The 
Czechoslovak  Government,  however,  is  apparently 
unable  to  allow  such  criticism  by  publications  un- 
der its  jurisdiction  and  is  seeking  to  prevent  any 
criticism  from  the  press  or  radio  of  other 
countries. 

From  its  study  of  the  broadcasts  made  by  the 
organization  established  and  operated  by  a  group 
of  private  citizens  under  the  name  of  Radio  Free 
Europe,  the  United  States  Government  does  not 
agree  that  Radio  Free  Europe  is  issuing  directives 
for  espionage  and  inciting  Czechoslovak  citizens 
to  commit  criminal  acts.  The  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  its  con- 
ception of  espionage  and  crime  is  so  sweeping  that 
any  comment,  critical  in  nature  or  indeed  other 
than  praise  or  endorsement  of  the  present  regime 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  its  acts,  might  be  consid- 
ered as  an  incitement  to  espionage  and  crime. 

The  operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  is  clearly 
not  in  violation  of  any  international  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  or  of  any  ac- 
cepted principle  of  international  law.  In  its 
discussion  of  this  subject  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment makes  no  reference  to  freedom  of  informa- 
tion, a  fundamental  principle  in  all  free  societies, 
since  no  such  freedom  exists  in  Czechoslovakia. 
States  which  would  deny  freedom  to  others  are 
typically  those  most  insistent  on  claiming  freedom 
and  even  license  for  themselves.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  unexpected  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government, 
whose  controlled  press  and  radio  indulge  freely  m 
hostile  and  vituperative  attacks  against  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations,  should  protest 
legitimate  criticism  of  itself  by  information  or- 
gans in  other  countries. 

In  the  matter  of  border  violations  the  United 
States  Government  has  carefully  endeavored  to 
work  for  the  easement  of  this  problem  by  the 
issuance  of  strict  regulations  for  United  States 
border  patrols  to  exercise  utmost  care.  When  m 
spite  of  such  careful  precautions  inadvertent  vio- 
lations have  occurred,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, after  investigation,  has  freely  acknowledged 
the  facts  and  taken  renewed  steps  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  in  the  present  note  to  acknowl- 
edge the  facts  of  Czechoslovak  violation  mentioned 
in  the  United  States  note  of  June  19  suggests  that 
its  attitude  is  never  to  recognize  a  violation  on  its 
part  no  matter  to  what  extent  its  representatives 
are  culpable.  This  attitude  is  hardly  conducive 
to  border  tranquility  or  international  amity  and 
is  unacceptable  to  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  Government  nevertheless  will  exercise  every 
precaution  to  prevent  any  future  border  viola- 
tions and  if,  in  spite  of  such  efforts,  any  inadver- 
tent violation  should  occur  will  take  appropriate 
remedial  action.  The  United  States  Government 
accordingly  has  every  right  to  expect  the  Czecho- 
slovak authorities  to  deal  with  such  problems  in 
an  equally  correct  manner. 
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CZECHOSLOVAK  NOTE  OF  JULY  21 

[Printed  from  telegraphic  text] 

Following  is  an  unofficial  English  translation 
of  a  Foreign  Office  note  from  Praha  of  July  21: 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  American  Embassy  and  has 
the  honor  in  advising  the  following  with  regard 
to  the  Embassy's  note  of  June  19 : 

The  Czechoslovak  authorities  have  once  more 
investigated  the  instance  of  violation  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak frontiers  which  took  place  May  4  between 
the  frontier  stones  22  and  23  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  Bavarian  community  of  Mahring  to  the 
community  of  Broumov,  region  Marianske  Lasne, 
and  have  ascertained  that  the  case  took  place  exact- 
ly in  the  way  described  in  the  Ministry's  note  of 
May  12. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  taken  note 
of  the  fact  that  that  disciplinary  action  has  been 
taken  against  the  patrol  leader  of  the  members 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  as  well  as  of  the  Embassy  s 
communication  that  appropriate  U.  S.  author- 
ities are  taking  all  possible  steps  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  such  an  incident.  Concerning  the 
communication  of  the  American  Embassy,  accord- 
ing to  which  on  June  6  three  civilians  and  one 
member  of  the  uniformed  Czechoslovak  guard 
twice  penetrated  the  U.  S.  zone  on  the  road  which 
was  clearly  in  the  U.  S.  zone,  Czechoslovak  au- 
thorities immediately  upon  receiving  notice  of  the 
incident  from  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  guard, 
inquired  into  the  matter,  and  the  following  was 
ascertained : 

On  June  6  Private  Josef  Kolacek,  member  of 
the  Czechoslovak  frontier  guard,  accompanied  a 
working  group  of  wood  cutters  who  were  carting 
wood  along  a  frontier  path  in  the  proximity  of  the 
community  of  Wies,  region  Cheb,  between  fron- 
tier stones  13/6  and  13/11.  Suddenly  six  armed 
members  of  the  U.  S.  armed  forces  arrived  on  the 
spot  in  a  military  vehicle  on  which  there  was  a 
heavy  machine  gun,  head  of  which  was  directed 
against  the  Czechoslovak  state  territory.  The 
members  of  the  American  armed  forces  stopped 
the  tractor  with  the  working  group  that  was  accom- 
panied by  Private  Kolacek  on  the  sector  between 
the  frontier  stones  13/10  and  13/11  of  the  frontier 
path  and  prevented  the  working  group  from  con- 
tinuing. 

The  American  occupation  authorities,  in  this 
way  without  any  justification  and  moreover  with 
violence,  rendered  the  work  of  the  mentioned 
group  impossible,  although  both  the  groups  as 
well  as  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  guard  are  en- 
titled to  use  freely  at  any  time  the  frontier 
paths  and  have  also  used  them  until  now  without 
any  disturbances  occurring.  The  members  of  the 
American  armed  forces  moreover  violently  at- 
tacked Private  Kolacek,  hit  him  in  the  face  with 
their  fists,  tore  away  his  automatic,  and  dragged 
him  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Hansbach 
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by  force.  Private  Kolaeek  was  kept  by  force  until 
June  8  on  the  territory  of  the  U.  S.  zone  of  occupa- 
tion of  Germany  where  he  was  pressed  to  divulge 
military  secrets  and  where  civilian  and  military 
members  of  the  American  occupation  authorities 
attempted  to  persuade  him  not  to  return  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  described  facts  ascertained  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak authorities  and  also  confirmed  by  members 
of  the  frontier  guard  serving  in  the  American  zone 
of  occupation  in  Germany  show  that  the  U.  S. 
Government,  in  spite  of  emphatic  protests  raised 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  has  not  taken 
measures  to  stop  hostile  acts  of  the  U.  S.  armed 
forces  of  occupation  directed  against  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  views  this  fla- 
grant violation  of  international  law  all  the  more 
seriously  as  the  attack  and  the  dragging  away  of 
a  member  of  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  guard  was 
carried  out  in  a  particularly  brutal  manner,  and  he 
was  incited  to  criminal  acts. 

Instead  of  the  American  Government  stopping 
these  continually  recurring  attacks  against  Czecho- 
slovakia in  whatever  form,  by  taking  appropriate 
measures,  the  American  Embassy  in  its  note  at- 
tempts to  describe  this  case  as  a  violation  of  border 
by  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  organs. 

The  case  of  the  alleged  violation  of  the  frontiers 
in  the  region  of  River  Regnitz,  by  armed  members 
of  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  guard  which  accord- 
ing to  the  note  of  the  Embassy  took  place  on  May 
24  has  also  been  investigated  by  appropriate 
Czechoslovak  authorities  which  have  ascertained 
the  following : 

On  May  24,  approximately  at  9  o'clock,  a  woman 
with  a  child  crossed  a  brook  in  the  region  of 
Cisarsky  Hamr  and  mowed  grass.  A  member  of 
the  Czechoslovak  frontier  guard,  who  had  been 
watching  her  from  a  greater  distance,  not  noticing 
that  just  at  this  point  the  State  frontier  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge  going  into  Czechoslovakia  so  that 
the  brook  runs  only  on  the  Bavarian  side  and 
under  the  impression  that  the  state  frontier  was 
being  violated,  advised  appropriate  authorities  of 
this  event. 

Six  members  of  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  guard 
then  came  to  look  for  the  person  who  had  sup- 
posedly violated  the  border  but  they  did  not  cross 
the  frontier  and  from  the  distance  of  about  10 
meters  they  asked  the  woman  whether  she  had 
not  seen  somebody  crossing  the  state  frontier.  Im- 
mediately after  that  a  man  came  from  the  Ba- 
varian side  and  called  out  to  the  woman  "not  to 
talk  to  the  Czechoslovak  guards,  the  Americans 
might  see  her."  When  members  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak frontier  guard  saw  that  an  error  had  oc- 
curred, they  returned  to  the  cars  and  drove  away. 
Investigations  of  the  appropriate  authorities  have 
ascertained  that  the  allegation  of  the  American 
Embassy  that  somebody  had  threatened  the  woman 
was  incorrect.  Members  of  the  frontier  guard 
had  their  weapons  on  their  backs  and  at  no  time 
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did  any  one  of  them  even  approach  the  woman. 
Two  members  of  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  guard, 
who  remained  in  proximity  of  the  mentioned  point, 
observed  how  around  11  o'clock  four  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  one  member  of  the  German  fron- 
tier guard,  and  one  civilian  came  and  examined 
the  place.  When  leaving,  one  of  them  aimed  his 
gun  at  the  member  of  the  Czechoslovak  frontier 
guard.  At  the  time  when  these  persons  were  get- 
ting into  the  cars,  several  shots  were  heard  coming 
from  the  territory  of  the  American  zone  of  occupa- 
tion. No  shot  was  fired  by  any  of  the  members 
of  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  guard. 

Also,  this  allegation  of  the  Embassy's  note  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  fact. 

Investigation  of  the  incident  by  the  appropriate 
Czechoslovak  authorities  thus  disproves  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  American  Embassy's  note  in 
every  respect. 

As  to  the  hostile  activity,  carried  out  through 
the  broadcasting  station  "Free  Europe,"  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  emphatically  refutes 
the  conclusions  of  the  Embassy's  note.  Station 
"Free  Europe"  is  placed  on  the  territory  under 
the  occupation  administration  and  subject  to  the 
direct  control  of  the  American  Government.  It 
is,  therefore,  inconceivable  that  this  station  could 
operate  without  agreement  and  approval  of  the 
American  Government  which  bears  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  station's  activity,  directed  against 
Czechoslovakia.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  voices 
of  the  American  radio  and  press.  So  for  instance 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  21  makes 
the  following  comment : 

"Radio  Free  Europe  is  not  technically  an  Ameri- 
can Government  operation  but  it  could  not  func- 
tion without  government  approval." 

The  American  Embassy  in  its  note  states  that  it 
is  not  possible  nor  desirable  to  exercise  control 
over  the  broadcasting  station  "Free  Europe"  be- 
cause this  would  represent  "violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  information."  The  American 
Embassy's  conception  of  freedom  of  information 
then  apparently  is  that  of  systematic  incitation, 
and  of  an  activity  as  carried  out  by  a  station  which 
the  newspaper  the  New  York  Times  of  May  3 
specifically  qualifies  as  "beamed  at  Czechoslo- 
vakia." 

At  the  2d  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  November  3, 1947,  the  U.  S.  voted  in  favor 
of  the  unanimously  adopted  resolution  No.  220/88. 
This  resolution  condemns  all  forms  of  propaganda 
in  whatsoever  country  it  is  conducted  which  is 
either  designed  or  likely  to  provoke  or  encourage  a 
threat  to  peace,  breach  of  peace,  or  act  of  ag- 
gression. 

It  further  requests  the  government  of  each 
member  to  take  appropriate  steps  within  its  con- 
stitutional limits  to  promote  by  all  means  of  pub- 
licity and  propaganda  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  upon  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter. 
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The  Embassy's  note  claims  that  the  policy  car- 
ried out  by  the  American  Government  in  the 
matter  of  broadcasts  of  the  radio  station  "Free 
Europe"  in  no  way  violates  any  international 
agreement  concerning  Germany  or  any  other  in- 
ternational agreement  to  which  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment is  a  party.  But  in  the  Potsdam  Agreement 
the  United  States  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
engagement  to  carry  out  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many according  to  the  clearly  established  direc- 
tives. They  engage  themselves  to  contribute 
towards  absolute  elimination  of  the  Nazi  and 
militaristic  doctrines  towards  successful  develop- 
ment of  democratic  ideas  and  that  they  would 
prepare  for  the  reconstruction  of  German  political 
life  on  a  Democratic  basis  and  for  peaceful  coop- 
eration in  international  life  by  Germany.  The 
activity  of  radio  station  "Free  Europe,"  set  up 
on  the  territory  under  American  occupation  ad- 
ministration, proves  only  once  more  how  the 
United  States  misuse  their  position  of  an  occupy- 
ing power  for  objectives  which  are  incompatible 
with  these  principles. 

According  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
international  law,  it  is  one  of  the  basic  duties  of 
every  state  to  prevent  and  stop  on  its  territory 
any  activity  that  might  be  directed  against  the 
security  of  another  state  or  which  would  be  hostile 
to  another  state.  (See  for  instance  Oppenheim, 
International  Lav),  3d  edition,  p.  49  L :  "  .  .  . 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  prevent  individuals 
living  on  its  "territory  from  endangering  the  safety 
of  another  state  .  .  .")  This  principle  of  rec- 
ognized international  law  naturally  also  covers 
the  activity  of  radio  stations.  In  concrete  form 
this  principle  is  for  instance  expressed  in  the  inter- 
national convention  on  use  of  radio  in  the  interests 
of  peace  signed  at  Geneva  on  September  23,  1936. 
The  article  of  this  convention  states : 

High  contracting  parties  mutually  undertake  to  prohibit 
and  if  occasion  arises  to  stop  without  delay  broadcasting, 
within  their  respective  territories,  of  any  transmission 
which  is  to  the  detriment  of  good  international  under- 
standing, is  of  such  character  as  to  incite  population  of 
any  territory  to  acts  incompatible  with  the  internal  order 
or  security  of  a  territory  of  a  high  contracting  party. 

Besides  governmental  broadcasting  stations  the 
convention  also  refers  to  private  ones. 

The  following  is  said  in  article  6,  paragraph  2 : 
"High  contracting  parties  mutually  undertake  to 
include  appropriate  clauses  for  guidance  of  any 
autonomous  broadcasting  organizations  either  in 
constitutive  charter  of  a  national  institution  or  in 
conditions  imposed  upon  a  concessionary  company 
or  in  rules  applicable  to  other  private  concerns  and 
to  take  necessary  measures  to  ensure  application 
of  these  clauses."  The  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion, signed  by  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  September  1936,  express  general  principles  and 
rules  of  international  law,  and  is  in  fact  only  a 
precise  expression  applied  to  radio  transmissions 
of  the  general  principle  of  international  law  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  the  fundamental  duty  of 
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every  state  to  prevent  and  to  prohibit  on  its  terri- 
tory every  activity  that  might  be  directed  against 
the  security  of  another  state  or  be  hostile  against 
this  state. 

Even  a  legal  adviser  of  the  State  Department, 
George  Heckworth,  speaking  generally  of  inad- 
missible activities  carried  out  by  radio,  refers  to 
this  convention  in  the  Digest  of  Internationl  Law, 
Washington,  1942,  vol.  IV,  par.  353,  pages  286-287. 

Not  even  the  American  Embassy  can  deny  that 
the  broadcasting  station  "Free  Europe"  exercises 
an  activity  which  is  directed  against  the  security 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  incites  acts  incompatible 
with  the  international  usage  and  also  to  common 
criminal  acts.  This  station  consistently  broad- 
casts secret  directives  for  espionage  and  diversive 
activity,  and  incites  Czechoslovak  citizens  to  com- 
mit criminal  acts. 

For  instance,  in  its  transmission  of  July  15,  it 
called  upon  members  of  the  Czechoslovak  frontier 
guard  to  escape  and  violate  Czechoslovak  laws. 
That  this  activity  is  intentional,  carefully  planned 
in  advance,  is  confirmed  by  voices  of  American 
personalities  and  by  the  American  press.  Gen- 
eral Clay  on  May  3, 1951,  speaking  of  "psychologi- 
cal warfare  carried  on  by  Radio  Free  Europe" 
declared:  "We  are  able  to  expose  informers  and 
quislings  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  undermine  au- 
thority of  the  local  Communist  regimes  and  help 
those  trapped  behind  the  Curtain  to  prepare  for 
the  day  of  liberation."  The  New  York  Times  of 
May  4, 1951,  in  John  Crosby's  article,  "The  Worst 
Possible  Light"  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  April  16,  1951,  regarding  the  opening 
of  the  station  "Free  Europe"  the  following  is  said : 

This  information  is  generally  concluded  with  a  casual 
hint  that  a  perfectly  splendid  accident  might  be  arranged 
some  dark  night  for  a  Communist  spy.  Radio  "Free 
Europe"  is  brutally  realistic  in  a  lot  of  ways,  one  of  them 
being  precise  advice  on  how  to  sabotage  Communist  in- 
dustry. The  basic  message  of  radio  "Free  Europe"  is  to 
put  Communist  dictatorship  into  the  worst  possible  light 
and  to  prepare  people  for  the  ultimate  revolt  and 
liberation. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  clearly  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  its  fundamental  duty  to  prevent 
activity  exercised  by  radio  "Free  Europe"  and  that 
is  why  it  intentionally  hides  behind  its  "private 
nature."  The  Embassy's  note  hypocritically  states 
that  the  "matter  of  whom  Radio  'Free  Europe'  em- 
ploys is  irrelevant  and  not  appropriate  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  as  it  is 
not  by  the  U.S.  Government."  It  still  remains  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  American  Government 
does  not  only  make  possible  activity  of  mercenary 
Czechoslovak  emigrees  but  directly  supports  them 
in  their  activity  directed  against  Czechoslovakia. 
The  American  Government  in  this  way  reveals 
insincerity  of  its  declarations  on  the  maintenance 
of  principles  of  international  law  which  it  inten- 
tionally violates  through  its  acts. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  finally  emphati- 
cally refuted  the  manner  in  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment attempts  to  evade  the  responsibility  for 
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its  systematic  hostile  activity,  revealed  also  by  the 
regulations  issued  through  an  intermediary  or  a 
puppet  government  concerning  treatment  by 
frontier  organs  of  agents  of  western  occupying 
powers  when  these  carry  out  surreptitious  crossing 
of  the  Czechoslovak  border.  The  Czechoslovak 
Government  expects  to  be  informed  of  the  steps 
the  U.S.  Government  has  taken  in  all  instances 
described. 


CZECHOSLOVAK  NOTE  OF  MAY  211 

[Printed  from  telegraphic  text] 

Following  is  an  unofficial  English  translation 
of  a  Foreign  Office  note  from  Praha  of  May  81, 
in  which  the  Czechoslovak  Government  made  vari- 
ous charges  against  the  U.S.  with  reference  to 
border  violations,  broadcasts,  and  other  matters: 

The  Foreign  Office  of  Czechoslovakia  has  re- 
peatedly been  obliged  to  raise  protests  with  the 
U.S.  Government  against  various  forms  of  hostile 
activity  directed  against  Czechoslovakia.  In  spite 
of  these  protests,  the  foundation  of  which  the  U.S. 
Government  has  had  to  admit,  this  hostile  activity 
has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  on  the  contrary  con- 
tinues in  even  greater  measure. 

While  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the 
Czechoslovak  people — together  with  other  peace- 
loving  states  and  nations — through  its  entire  pol- 
icy is  endeavoring  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
peace  the  world  over  and  is  for  peaceful  demo- 
cratic cooperation  among  nations,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  continually  preparing,  organizing,  and 
carrying  out  various  forms  of  activity  hostile  to 
and  directed  against  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  has  repeatedly 
stated,  and  that  also  on  an  international  forum, 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  also  utilizing  its 
broadcasting  stations  for  carrying  out  activity 
hostile  to  and  directed  against  Czechoslovakia,  by 
broadcasting  false  news  and  reports  and  propa- 
ganda of  incitation.  Among  U.S.  broadcasting 
stations  the  one  that  is  particularly  notorious  for 
inciting  against  Czechoslovakia  is  the  American 
shortwave  and  broadcasting  station,  hypocritically 
called  "Free  Europe."  This  American  broad- 
casting station,  after  preceding  noisy  announce- 
ments, began  its  anti-Czechoslovak  broadcasts 
on  May  1  on  a  new  middle- wave  transmitter.  Vio- 
lating international  obligations,  it  uses  a  wave- 
length that  according  to  the  Copenhagen  plan, 
has  been  allotted  broadcasting  stations  of  other 
countries.  The  new  station  has  called  itself  boast- 
fully "One  of  the  strongest  European  stations" 
and  the  newspaper  the  New  York  Times  in  its 
issue  of  May  2  openly  admits  that  "the  powerful 
transmitter  in  Munich  .  .  .  beamed  at  Czech- 
oslovakia ...  is  sufficiently  powerful  and 
sufficiently  close  to  its  target." 

1  This  note  was  referred  to  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  2, 
1951,  p.  12,  and  is  printed  here  for  convenient  reference. 
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All  these  circumstances  clearly  show  this  as  a 
consistently  prepared,  reinforced  campaign 
within  the  framework  of  the  anti-Czechoslovakian 
hostile  activity  of  American  broadcasting  stations. 
Corresponding  to  these  intentions  the  broadcasts 
are  marked  by  an  even  greater  degree  of  war- 
mongering and  hostile  inciting  against  Czecho- 
slovakia, against  its  people,  against  other  sov- 
ereign states  and  nations.  The  seriousness  of  this 
form  of  hostile  activity  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  Government  uses  traitors  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people  from  the  ranks  of  the  mer- 
cenary Czechoslovak  emigration  for  broadcasts  of 
its  station.  Thus,  it  not  only  violates  its  inter- 
national obligations  accepted  in  valid  interna- 
tional agreements  concerning  Germany,  but  also 
the  most  fundamental  principles  of  international 
law. 

The  broadcasting  station  called  "Free  Europe" 
attempts  to  pass  itself  off  as  some  sort  of  "private 
enterprise;"  it  stresses  that  it  is  not  the  spokes- 
man of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  true  intention 
of  these  acts  is  again  revealed  in  the  already  quoted 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  when  it  says  the 
"private  nature  of  this  enterprise  frees  it  of  many 
inhibitions  which  must  hamper  a  government 
agency  such  as  VOA." 

All  these  transparent  manoeuvres  prove  only 
one  thing  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  well  aware 
that  it  is  violating  its  international  obligations  and 
principles  of  international  law  by  this  activity. 
No  such  manoeuvres  can  free  the  U.S.  Government 
of  international  responsibility  for  activity  carried 
out  by  this  station,  set  up  by  the  American  occu- 
pation authorities,  placed  on  territory  under  the 
control  of  the  U.S.  despite  the  fact  that  according 
to  the  rules  of  international  law  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  every  hostile  activity  car- 
ried out  on  its  territory  or  on  the  territory  under 
its  control  and  directed  against  other  sovereign 
states  and  nations. 

On  May  4,  six  to  seven  American  military  per- 
sons, armed,  crossed  Czechoslovak  frontiers  in  two 
motorcars  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Bavarian 
community  of  Mahring  to  Broumov,  District 
Marianske  Lazne,  between  the  frontier  stones  22 
and  23.  They  drove  around  the  frontier  barriers 
on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  and  moved  deeper 
into  Czechoslovak  territory  with  the  cars;  there 
they  studied  frontier  installations,  observed  with 
field  glasses  and  photographed  certain  objects. 
The  culprits  left  Czechoslovak  territory  in  the 
same  way  as  they  had  entered. 

These'  facts  were  ascertained  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak authorities  and  confirmed  by  the  members 
of  the  frontier  guard  serving  the  American  Occu- 
pation Zone. 

The  described  facts  are  not  isolated  instances  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.  violating 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Czechoslovakia.  They 
are  but  one  link  in  the  entire  chain  of  continual 
and  flagrant  violations  of  a  Czechoslovak  terri- 
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torial  and  aerial  order  by  the  U.S.  military  organs, 
with  the  objective  of  supporting  the  individual 
acts  of  espionage  and  terrorism  of  subversive  ele- 
ments on  the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  direct  hostile  espionage  activity. 
This  proved  by  the  already  long  series  of  protests, 
which  the  Czechoslovak  Government  was  obliged 
to  make  in  individual  cases.  The  Czechoslovak 
Government  holds  indubitable  proof  of  the  fact 
that  all  these  acts  are  part  of  espionage,  sabotage, 
and  other  hostile  activity  directed  against  Czecho- 
slovakia prepared,  directed,  and  organized  by  the 
organs  of  the  U.S.  military  occupation  authorities 
of  western  Germany.  To  what  extent  this  hostile 
activity  is  being  carried  out  can,  for  instance,  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
considered  it  necessary  to  order  its  puppet,  so- 
called  Bonn  Government,  to  establish  special  regu- 
lations for  the  treatment  of  agents  of  the  western 
occupation  powers  by  the  frontier  organs  wheii 
they  illegally  cross  Czechoslovak  frontiers. 

Complying  with  this  order  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance of  the  so-called  Bonn  Government  issued 
notice  on  February  10, 1951,  in  which  he  orders  all 
frontier  organs  that  in  case  of  persons  who  claim 


to  be  agents  of  the  western  occupation  powers  that 
they  must  not  subject  them  to  examination,  that 
they  must  not  take  away  their  arms,  and  that  they 
are  to  accompany  them  to  a  post  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary authorities  on  their  illegal  return  from 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Minister  of  Finance  of  the 
so-called  Bonn  Government,  in  his  notice,  gives 
assurance  that  American  military  authorities  have 
instructed  their  agents  accordingly.  This  docu- 
ment clearly  confirms  the  continual  espionage  and 
diversive  (sic)  activity  carried  out  by  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  to  such  extent  that  American  author- 
ities found  it  necessary  to  regulate  it  by  some  kind 
of  "legislation." 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  views  the  hostile 
activity  of  the  United  States,  confirmed  also  by  the 
facts  described  in  the  present  note,  very  seriously. 
It  protests  most  strongly  against  all  forms  of  this 
hostile  activity  and  expects  to  be  informed  of  the 
measures  which  the  U.S.  Government  has  taken. 


Correction:  Release  date  of  July  20  of  article 
cited  in  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1951,  p.  12,  should 
read  June  20. 


Mutual  Defense  Treaty  With  Philippines  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  oy  the  White  House  August  30] 


The  following  remarks  were  made  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Defense  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  at 
Washington  on  August  30: 

REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

Mr.  President  : 

I  am  very  glad  that  it  was  possible  for  you  to 
join  us  here  today.  We  have  witnessed  the  sign- 
ing of  a  mutual  defense  treaty  between  our  two 
great  countries.1  The  signing  of  this  treaty  sym- 
bolizes the  close  ties  that  bind  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States. 

Our  community  of  interest  was  put  to  the  bitter 
test  when  our  two  peoples  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der on  the  battlefield,  a  few  short  years  ago,  to 
resist  aggression.  In  that  struggle,  our  countries 
went  together  through  the  agony  of  temporary 
defeat,  and  together  rose  to  the  heights  of  victory. 
In  defeat  and  victory,  we  were  not  divided.  We 
showed  to  all  the  world  that  aggressors  can  defeat 
free  men  only  temporarily,  and  divide  them  never, 
so  long  as  the  fire  of  freedom  burns  in  their  hearts. 

'For  text  of  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27,  1951, 
p.  335. 
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In  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  our  countries  have 
worked  together.  The  half  century  of  peaceful 
and  fruitful  cooperation  between  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  is  proof  that  both  our  coun- 
tries are  guided  by  the  same  ideals  and  striving  for 
the  same  objectives.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
two  peoples,  however  different  they  may  be  in 
background  and  experience,  can  work  together  for 
their  common  welfare  if  they  have  the  same  belief 
in  democracy  and  the  same  faith  in  freedom. 

The  treaty  that  we  are  signing  here  today,  there- 
fore, rests  on  firm  foundations.  It  gives  formal 
expression  to  something  that  already  exists — to 
the  firm  relationship  of  brotherhood  that  binds  our 
countries  together. 

We  have  already  expressed  in  other  agreements 
our  common  interest  in  matters  of  defense  and  in 
economic  matters.  We  have  shown  our  common 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  our  support  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Our  soldiers 
are  fighting  side  by  side  today  in  Korea  just  as 
they  fought  at  Bataan  and  Corregidor — and  for 
the  same  purpose — to  check  aggression  and  defend 
the  rights  of  free  peoples. 

This  treaty,  therefore,  is  a  natural  development 
springing  from  the  long  association  of  our  coun- 
tries and  our  common  sacrifices  for  freedom.  It 
is  a  strong  step  toward  security  and  peace  in  the 
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Pacific.  It  demonstrates  to  all  nations  that  we 
intend  to  continue  our  common  course  and  to  work 
together  in  the  future,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  for 
peace  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  happy  to  join  with  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  this  mutual  expression  of  our  united  will 
to  go  forward  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 


REMARKS  BY  ELPIDIO  QUIRINO, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

We  have  witnessed  today  an  act  that  may  be 
described  as  the  end  of  the  beginning.  Here  we 
have  set  the  first  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
the  enduring  security  of  the  Pacific  area. 

I  have  special  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  moment 
because  it  was  not  so  long  ago,  in  this  same  capital, 
that  I  took  the  liberty  of  proposing  the  conclusion 
of  a  Pacific  security  pact  under  the  initiative  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  first  fruit  of  that 
vision. 

This  is  a  treaty  of  mutual  defense  with  unavoid- 
able connotations  of  military  action.  Yet  it  is, 
in  fact,  wholly  dedicated  to  peace  and  to  the  meth- 
ods of  peace.  It  means  so  much  to  the  economic 
development  and  happiness  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple. Here  our  two  countries  pledge  themselves 
anew  to  the  principle  of  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  enshrined  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Here  we  have  assumed  a  formal  under- 
taking to  assist  each  other  and  to  stand  together 
in  the  face  of  aggression,  in  the  hope  that  here- 
after we  may  be  able  to  follow  undistracted  the 
fruitful  pursuits  of  peace. 

We  have  no  aggressive  aims  against  anyone. 
Our  purpose  is  rather  to  give  notice  that  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  must  henceforth  take  due  account 
of  our  common  purpose  and  united  will  to  act  in 
self-defense.  From  the  history  of  the  Filipino 
people  and  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States 
during  the  past  50  years,  nobody  can  have  the 
slightest  doubt  about  our  devotion  to  freedom  and 
our  readiness  to  share  in  its  defense. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
convey  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  American 
people,  the  deepest  sentiments  of  good  will  and 
friendship  from  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 
This  treaty  proclaims  the  sense  of  unity  of  our 
two  peoples,  and  this  is  a  declaration  of  historic 
importance.  For  we  have  established  our  unity 
of  purpose,  not  on  any  considerations  of  race, 
creed  or  equality  of  power,  but  solely  on  the  ground 
of  our  common  faith  in  freedom.  Though  hum- 
bled by  the  great  significance  of  this  alliance,  we 
are  nevertheless  proud  that  our  young  Republic 
has  merited  this  recognition  of  its  faith  and  its 
courage.  I  bring  to  witness  at  this  signing,  Mr. 
President,  the  faith  in  democracy  of  the  Filipino 
people  and  the  courage  to  defend  it  with  all  our 
strength. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

We  meet  here  today  to  sign  a  treaty  of  mutual 
defense  between  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  chief 
executives  of  both  nations  are  present  to  honor 
this  occasion. 

President  Quirino  and  Secretary  Romulo,  I  ex- 
tend to  you  and  to  the  members  of  the  Philippine 
delegation  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  relationship  of  over  half  a  century 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States. 

During  that  time  the  United  States  has  helped 
the  Filipino  people  prepare  to  exercise  the  supreme 
political  rights  and  responsibilities  of  sovereignty. 

On  July  4,  1946,  following  the  most  devastating 
war  in  history,  and  in  spite  of  the  appalling  effect 
of  that  war  on  Philippine  life,  the  transfer  of 
responsibility  was  reached. 

From  then  on,  the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  was  that  of  two  sovereign  nations  with 
a  common  heritage  of,  and  dedication  to,  demo- 
cratic ideals. 

We  have  made  certain  commitments  to  each 
other,  which  led  to  the  present  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty. 

The  Trade  Agreement  of  1946  recognized  that 
the  economic  ties  which  had  been  developed  over 
a  period  of  50  years  could  not  without  harmful 
effect  be  severed  overnight. 

The  Trade  Agreement  provided  for  an  8-year 
period  of  free  trade  to  be  followed  by  a  20-year 
period  of  graduated  tariffs,  until  in  1973  each 
country  would  levy  upon  the  products  of  the  other 
the  same  tariff  as  it  would  upon  those  of  a  third 
country. 

Also,  because  of  the  many  Americans  who  had 
made  their  homes  in  the  Philippines  and  had  in- 
vested in  the  future  of  the  country,  it  was  provided 
that  until  1974  Americans  would  be  given  national 
treatment  in  the  development  of  Philippine 
resources. 

The  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  was 
recognition  by  the  American  people  that  the  Phil- 
ippines had  borne  a  disastrous  share  of  the  rav- 
ages caused  by  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  and  that 
assistance  was  required. 

Aid  could  not  restore  in  full  the  human  and 
material  destruction,  but  it  could  provide  a  strong 
foundation  on  which  to  build. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  first  5  years  were 
impressive. 

But  we  have  yet  to  realize  peace.  And  we  live 
amid  the  pressures  and  disturbances  of  a  sorely 
troubled  world. 

It  became  apparent  that  Philippine  economy 
would  require  further  help  in  order  to  preserve 
advances  already  made.  President  Quirino  and 
President  Truman  agreed  that  an  economic  survey 
mission  should  be  sent  to  the  Philippines  to  make 
a  study  of  conditions  and  recommendations  for 
their  improvement. 


September  JO,   1957 
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The  recommendations  of  that  mission  resulted 
in  the  signing  at  Baguio  on  November  27,  1950, 
of  an  agreement  for  a  program  of  long-range  eco- 
nomic development. 

Under  that  agreement,  President  Quirino  rec- 
ommended to  the  Philippine  Congress  a  program 
of  greatly  increased  taxation  and  minimum  wage 
legislation.  President  Truman  recommended  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  program  of 
economic  aid  designed  to  help  the  Philippines 
achieve  in  the  shortest  possible  time  a  self-sup- 
porting economy  through  increased  productivity, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  betterment  of  the 
lot  of  the  farmer  and  the  worker. 

Although  only  a  few  months  have  passed  since 
the  beginning  of  this  program,  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  Philippines  have  greatly  improved, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  steps  which  you,  President 
Quirino,  and  your  fellow  countrymen  have  taken. 
I  believe  they  will  continue  to  improve  through 
our  mutual  efforts. 

The  Bases  Agreement  of  1947  recognized  the 
importance  to  both  nations  of  the  defense  of  the 
Philippines  and  granted  the  United  States  the 
right  to  maintain  and  to  garrison  bases  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  Military  Assistance  Agreement  of  1947  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  developing  the  Philip- 
pine armed  forces  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  point 
where  they  could  effectively  maintain  internal  law 
and  order. 

To  that  end,  the  treaty  provided  for  a  United 
States  Military  Advisory  Group  to  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  Philippines  on  military  and  naval  mat- 
ters; for  the  furnishing  to  the  Philippines  of 
equipment  and  supplies;  for  the  procurement  by 
the  Philippines  of  military  supplies  in  the  United 
States ;  and  for  the  training  in  the  United  States 
of  Philippine  military  personnel. 

The  Philippines  has  also  shared  importantly 
in  current  programs  of  military  assistance. 

The  problem  of  internal  security  has  proven 
more  difficult  than  it  should  have  because  Com- 
munist aggression  against  the  Philippines,  as  else- 
where, operates  from  the  inside  as  well  as  the 
outside. 

The  Hukbalahap  movement,  servile  to  an  ide- 
ology which  is  repellent  to  all  Filipino  traditions 
and  interests,  has  been  doing  everything  within 
its  power  to  destroy  the  Filipino  nation  and  place 
it  under  a  foreign  and  oppressive  yoke. 

We  rejoice  that  the  Philippine  armed  forces 
have  made  impressive  progress  during  recent 
months  in  breaking  the  military  strength  of  this 
rebellious  group. 

At  the  same  time  the  Philippines  push  resolutely 
ahead  in  creating  economic  and  social  conditions 
under  which  conspiracy  cannot  disturb  domestic 
tranquility. 

Here  today,  we  are  most  directly  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  external  aggression. 

We  are  here  publicly  and  formally  declaring 
our  sense  of  unity  and  our  common  determination 
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to  resist  aggression  and  external  armed  attack, 
whatever  its  origin. 

From  the  American  point  of  view,  we  seek 
through  this  treaty  what  we  have  consistently 
sought — an  independent  and  democratic  Philip- 
pines. 

We  seek  peace  and  security  in  the  Pacific. 

The  value  of  any  treaty  derives  from  the  mu- 
tual trust  and  good  will  which  accompany  it. 

That  trust  and  good  will  rests  in  a  common 
history,  a  common  pledge  in  blood  and  faith  to 
a  common  cause. 

Filipinos  and  Americans  fought  together  at 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  and  are  now  fighting  to- 
gether in  Korea. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  merely  to  reassure  each 
other  that  we  would  regard  an  attack  upon  the 
other  as  an  attack  upon  ourselves. 

This  treaty  was  not  made  for  that  purpose. 

It  serves  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States  stand  together 
in  the  Pacific. 


STATEMENT  BY  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO, 
PHILIPPINE  SECRETARY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  a 
major  development  in  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines.  With  the 
signing  of  this  Treaty  of  Mutual  Defense,  we  have 
set  in  place  the  capstone  of  the  structure  which 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  enduring  friendship 
of  the  American  and  the  Filipino  peoples. 

In  an  important  sense,  this  treaty  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  preceding  half-century  of  Philip- 
pine-American relations.  From  the  status  of  a 
dependency  enjoying  for  4  decades  the  protection 
of  the  sovereign  power,  the  Philippines  rose  10 
years  ago  to  take  its  place  beside  the  United  States 
in  the  war  to  repel  imperialist  aggression  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Filipino  people,  by  bearing  loyally 
their  share  in  the  great  struggle,  conclusively 
proved  not  only  their  right  to  freedom  but  also 
their  willingness  and  capacity  to  defend  it. 

The  Filipino  soldiers  who  fought  on  Bataan  and 
Corregidor  and  our  guerrillas  who  resisted  the  in- 
vader have  contributed  to  this  happy  result.  The 
American  soldiers  who  fought  beside  them  and 
those  who  later  came  ashore  in  Leyte  and  Lingayen 
have  helped  to  make  it  possible.  By  their  sacri- 
fices in  a  common  cause,  the  American  and  Filipino 
peoples  have  laid  the  solid  foundation  for  this 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Defense. 

But,  in  another  sense,  this  treaty  is  only  the  first 
concrete  step  in  an  undertaking  of  vast  historic 
import.  To  us  in  the  Philippines  it  has  seemed 
for  some  time  most  urgent  that  a  bold  beginning 
be  made,  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  forge  an  effective  security  sys- 
tem for  the  Pacific  area.  His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  the  Philippines,  foresaw  the  need  for 
such  an  arrangement  2  years  ago  and  in  the  course 
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of  a  memorable  address  before  the  United  States 
Senate  strongly  urged  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a 
Pacific  Security  Pact  in  order  to  overcome  the 
growing  menace  of  totalitarian  aggression. 

The  fact  that  aggression  has  taken  place  since 
then  merely  confirms  the  wisdom  of  that  original 
proposal.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  treaties 
that  should  ultimately  lead  to  such  a  pact,  and  it 
seems  highly  fitting  that  this  first  step  should  be 
taken  jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  strong  support  given  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  to  the  United  Nations  action  in 
Korea  and  the  presence  of  Filipino  soldiers  there 
can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  our  willingness  and  capac- 
ity to  assume  our  share  of  responsibility  under  a 
regional  pact  of  mutual  defense  or  other  system 
of  collective  security. 


By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  have  assumed 
the  solemn  obligation  to  assist  each  other  in  case 
of  armed  attack  against  either  or  both  of  them 
from  any  source  whatever.  This  obligation  covers 
any  act  of  aggression,  whether  proceeding  from  a 
new  source  or  arising  from  a  repetition  of  aggres- 
sion. The  moral  imperatives  underlying  this 
treaty  go  much  deeper  than  any  formal  pledge. 
They  are  rooted  in  our  shared  experience  and 
ideals  and  they  are  nourished  by  our  common  hope 
of  the  future.  Beyond  the  letter  of  these  commit- 
ments, therefore,  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
mutual  regard  and  united  purpose  stand  behind 
the  signatures  that  have  been  affixed  to  this  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Defense. 


International  Unity  Against  Shifting  Soviet  Tactics 

U.N.  ACTIONS  AGAINST  CAUSES  OF  WAR 

by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 


The  age-old  problems  which  cause  turbulence 
among  nations  and  regions  are  brought  to  the 
United  Nations  for  solution.  Hardened  by  time 
and  the  failure  of  nations  to  practice  principles 
and  apply  methods  which  are  now  agreed  upon  in 
the  Charter,  they  naturally  involve  delays,  dis- 
appointments, and  to  some  people  seem  cause  for 
skepticism. 

What  do  those  people  mean  when  they  say  that 
the  United  Nations  has  failed  ? 

Do  they  mean  it  is  the  fault  of  the  United 
Nations  that  only  a  small  minority  of  the  people 
in  the  world  community  have  had  any  extensive 
experience  in  democratic  self-government? 

Do  they  mean  it  is  the  fault  of  the  United 
Nations  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  world 
community  have  less  than  enough  to  eat  ? 

Do  they  mean  it  is  the  fault  of  the  United 
Nations  that  over  half  of  the  people  in  the  world 
community  can  neither  read  nor  write? 

Do  they  mean  it  is  the  fault  of  the  United 
Nations  that  hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance  make 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  the  easy  prey  of  the 
demagogue  and  the  oppressor? 

Do  they  mean  it  is  the  fault  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  ruling  circle  of  the  Soviet  Union, 

1  Excerpt  of  an  address  made  at  the  National  Encamp- 
ment Session  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  New  York, 
on  August  27  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 


which  has  isolated  itself  in  the  walled  streets  of 
the  Kremlin,  has  for  years  had  dreams  of  world 
conquest  ? 
The  answer,  clearly,  is  no. 


Hammer  Blows  Against  Causes  of  War 

All  of  these  dangers  to  peace  predate  the  United 
Nations — some,  to  the  Book  of  Genesis.  No  rea- 
sonable man  would  expect  them  to  disappear  dur- 
ing the  6  years  we  have  had  the  United  Nations. 
The  important  fact  is  that  more  has  been  done  to 
meet  these  threats  than  ever  before  in  history. 

Never  has  so  much  been  done  to  remove  the  cause 
of  war : 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  stopped 
epidemics,  reduced  tuberculosis,  and  is  waging 
successful  battles  against  such  enemies  of  mankind 
as  malaria. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has 
helped  millions  of  people  to  produce  and  greater 
numbers  to  enjoy  larger  supplies  of  better  foods. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  is  leading  the  drive  against 
mass  illiteracy. 

Many  agencies  are  joined  in  bringing  the  tech- 
nical advantages  of  the  twentieth  century  to  mil- 
lions who,  on  their  farms  and  in  their  shops,  are 
still  shackled  to  the  instruments  and  methods  of 
the  middle  ages. 
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Let  us  be  clear  about  this :  These  and  many  simi- 
lar efforts  are  not  the  vagaries  of  starry-eyed  ideal- 
ists. As  in  any  pioneering  effort,  waste,  duplica- 
tion, and  inefficiency  do  occur.  Recognition  of  it 
is  the  beginning  of  improvement.  But,  basically, 
the  activities  I  speak  of  are  hard-headed,  practical 
hammer  blows  at  the  causes  of  war. 

Even  if  the  Kremlin  should  suddenly  become 
ruled  by  docile  lambs,  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
war  would  remain  an  urgent  task  for  every  Ameri- 
can. The  relative  increase  of  world  population 
over  world  agriculture  production  since  1937  (14 
years)  is  three  to  one.  This  fact  alone  points  to  the 
dire  necessity  for  cooperation  in  a  solution.  Far 
from  being  Operation  Rathole,  building  the  foun- 
dations of  peace  is  in  our  direct  national  interest. 

Not  only  the  causes  of  war,  but  war  itself  has 
been  curbed,  time  and  time  again,  by  the  United 
Nations. 

In  1946,  Soviet  troops  were  caused  to  withdraw 
from  Iran. 

War  in  Palestine  was  stopped. 

Communist  imperialism's  drive  to  make  Greece 
a  Soviet  satellite  was  turned  back. 

In  Indonesia,  war  was  ended  and  a  new  nation 
established. 

In  Kashmir,  fighting  which  threatened  the  lives 
of  two  nations  and  500  million  people  was  halted, 
and  the  effort  to  settle  the  differences  between 
India  and  Pakistan  by  peaceful  processes  goes  on. 

Above  all,  there  is  the  United  Nations  defense 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  itself  a  creation  of  the 
United  Nations — an  action  that  may  well  have 
prevented  World  War  III. 

Collective  Security  Becomes  a  Reality 

Since  June  25,  1950,  the  concept  of  collective 
security  has  become  a  living  reality.  No  longer 
is  it  merely  a  phrase.  We  are  able  to  recognize 
it  for  what  it  is :  the  application  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  of  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  human  activ- 
ity— collective  action. 

Collective  action  is  the  basis  of  the  family.  The 
need  for  it  gave  rise  to  the  tribe  and  then  to  the 
nation-state.  You  have  recognized  its  value 
by  banding  together  in  this  organization  for  collec- 
tive action  in  pursuit  of  common  goals.  Every 
great  general,  every  great  diplomat,  every  great 
ruler  in  history  has  acted  upon  this  basic  premise : 
the  development  of  power  through  unity  in  a  com- 
mon purpose.  Sometimes  the  purpose  has  been 
evil  and  the  power  misused.  But  the  doctrine  of 
collective  action  has  developed  steadily  as  man 
has  pushed  himself  up  from  the  burrow  of  the  cave 
dweller. 

Today,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  stands 
as  the  highest  expression  of  the  common  purpose 
of  all  men  of  good  will. 

Whether  or  not  we  were  prepared  to  back  that 
common  purpose  with  the  power  of  collective 
action  remained  untested  until  the  aggression  in 
Korea  and  the  resolution  of  June  25,  1950,  of  the 
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Security  Council.  Then,  civilization  turned  a 
corner.  Collective  action  animated  a  code  of  con- 
duct. When  53  nations  spontaneously  responded 
to  the  United  Nations  recommendation  for  collec- 
tive support  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  for 
repelling  the  aggressor,  works  were  joined  to  faith. 
If  the  action  in  Korea  should  begin  a  system  of 
collective  security,  the  age-old  principle  would 
soon  have  the  means  for  prompt  and  certain  effi- 
ciency in  suppressing  threats  and  breaches  of 
international  peace. 

Korea  taught  us  how  to  organize  for  collective 
action.  For  5  years,  the  Soviet  veto  kept  the 
United  Nations  from  placing  armed  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  Korea  showed 
us  the  way  around  that  road-block;  namely,  the 
will  to  cooperate  through  the  General  Assembly 
and  to  participate  in  its  recommended  action  in 
the  field.  Since  it  is  not  coerced  but  is  voluntary, 
the  action  is  powerful.  When  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity wills  it,  neither  veto  nor  boycott  can  prevent 
the  United  Nations  from  acting  to  meet  a  breach 
of  the  peace  or  an  act  of  aggression.  If  the  Secu- 
rity Council  is  paralyzed,  the  veto-free  General 
Assembly  can  recommend  action. 

Collective  action  in  the  future  should  find  more 
nations  able  to  contribute  to  the  common  effort. 
To  reach  that  objective  is  a  function  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  General  Assembly  has  asked  the 
member  states  to  maintain  within  their  national 
armed  forces  elements  so  trained,  organized,  and 
equipped  that  they  could  promptly  be  made  avail- 
able for  service  as  United  Nations  forces.  Already 
23  nations  have  made  positive  and  constructive 
responses  in  support  of  this  recommendation  and 
others  are  certain  to  join. 

Here  is  where  coordination  of  United  Nations 
principles,  policies,  and  practices  work  for  peace. 
The  economic,  educational,  social,  and  cultural 
projects  aim  at  raising  all  standards  so  that  the 
separate  state  will  have  enough  to  defend  to  cause 
iit  to  build  national  strength.  Possession  and 
enjoyment  foster  protection  and  conservation. 
The  coordinated  project  involves  strength  of  the 
members,  unity  through  the  United  Nations,  and 
cooperation  in  a  unified  command.  In  time,  and 
with  the  natural  growth  of  international  wisdom 
and  practice,  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force  will 
be  organized. 

Prospect  of  Organization  of  U.  N.  Peace  Force 

Korea  has  given  us  the  blueprints  for  organiz- 
ing an  international  force.  Within  6  months  after 
the  Communist  assault  on  Korea,  fighting  forces 
from  14  nations  were  in  action  under  the  United 
Nations  Command.  Compare  this  feat  of  assem- 
bling forces  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  with- 
out advance  plans,  specialized  training  or  sched- 
uled transport,  with  the  fact  that  it  took  more  than 
a  year  for  us  to  get  our  troops  into  action  in 
Europe  in  World  War  I. 

Now,  such  questions  as  the  designation  of  a  cen- 
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tralized  military  agency,  the  handling  of  offers  of 
military  assistance,  the  minimum  strength  of  units 
capable  of  effective  functioning,  the  organization 
of  logistical  support  for  units  from  many  nations, 
the  integration  of  various  national  units  into  a 
single  command,  civilian  relief,  and  countless 
similar  problems  can  be  handled  on  the  basis  of 
practical  experience. 

A  Committee  on  Collective  Measures  is  at  work 
this  very  hour  building  on  the  lessons  of  this  ex- 
perience. Its  work  can  point  the  way  to  collective 
action  against  any  future  aggressor. 

In  Korea,  the  free  world  has  achieved  many 
victories. 

United  Nations  troops  are  glorifying  the  great 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  and  are  achieving 
victories  which  will  uplift  the  standards,  the 
hopes,  and  the  faith  of  men  who  have  been  striving 
for  the  substitution  of  pacific  methods  for  the 
use  of  force  in  international  disputes.  Among 
their  hard-won  achievements  are  the  following: 

Twice  they  repelled  an  invader ; 

They  interrupted  Communist  imperialism  in 
the  use  of  puppet  troops  of  the  same  blood  as  their 
victims ; 

They  served  notice  that  armed  aggression  can 
result  in  terrific  losses  to  the  aggressor ; 

They  successfully  used  self-discipline  in  con- 
fining their  military  activity  to  the  area  in  per- 
forming a  peace  function  of  the  United  Nations 
and  in  preventing  the  expansion  which  might  start 
a  general  war. 

So  do  the  sons  of  the  United  States  fight  in 
Korea — 

For  the  security  of  the  United  States ; 

For  the  prevention  of  general  war ; 

For  a  system  of  collective  security  in  the  world ; 

For  the  opportunity  to  maintain  and  promote 
freedom  and  happiness  for  themselves  and  for 
the  people  of  all  the  world. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  free  world,  the 
constant  development  of  our  machinery  for  col- 
lective action,  and  our  demonstrated  determina- 
tion to  use  it  if  necessary  are  the  hopes  to  peace. 


war,  the  wise  and  safe  course  is  to  hold  calmly 
and  firmly  to  what  we  believe  is  right  and  just. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  recalled 
for  me  many  of  the  tactics  of  the  past.  Last  De- 
cember, for  example,  General  Wu,  the  Chinese 
Communist  who  appeared  before  the  Security 
Council,  and  his  Edgar  Bergen,  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Malik,  were  charging  that  a  cease  fire  in  Korea 
was  American  trickery  to  promote  aggression  in 
Korea,  on  Formosa,  and  in  Japan.  They  flooded 
the  United  Nations  with  false  charges  of  atroc- 
ities by  United  Nations  troops  at  the  very  time 
we  were  finding  the  bodies  of  our  boys  who  had 
been  shot  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 
They  charged  us  with  mistreating  prisoners  at 
the  very  time  they  were  refusing  to  let  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  have  access  to  prisoners  as 
we  had  done.  While  accusing  us  of  trickery,  they 
were  practicing  it. 

Just  3  months  ago,  the  propagandists  of  Mos- 
cow, Peiping,  and  Pyongyang  were  shouting  that 
the  United  Nations  Forces  would  be  driven  into 
the  sea.  Then  the  same  man,  who  for  months  had 
denied  my  charge  that  a  Soviet  signal  had 
launched  the  aggression,  proved  with  his  own 
words  that  a  Soviet  signal  could  bring  hostilities 
to  a  standstill. 

After  Mr.  Malik's  radio  broadcast  in  June,  the 
idea  of  a  cease  fire  was  no  longer  a  piece  of  Amer- 
ican trickery;  it  suddenly  became  proof  of  the 
peaceful  intent  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  aggres- 
sion they  gave  the  green  light  to  in  Korea  back- 
fired. New  tactics  were  required.  So,  we  have 
had  talk  of  peace.  We  have  had  armistice  nego- 
tiations. Now,  as  in  the  beginning,  we  are  watch- 
ing what  they  do  more  than  what  they  say. 

Our  men  are  alert ;  they  are  in  good  defensive 
positions ;  and  they  are  determined  to  hold  them. 

The  Soviets  talk  of  peace ;  but  peace  is  achieved 
through  deed.  If  the  Soviets  believe  in  peace,  the 
place  to  show  it  is  in  Kaesong. 

In  the  face  of  this  action  in  Korea,  let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  other  tactics  now  being  employed  by 
the  Soviets. 


Soviet  Efforts  To  Divert  and  Confuse 

Peace  through  preponderance  of  strength  in 
support  of  United  Nations  principles  is  possible. 
Holding  firm  to  that  doctrine  will  see  us  through 
the  current  Soviet  efforts  to  divert  and  confuse 
us  through  constantly  changing  and  sometimes 
contradictory  tactics. 

Those  efforts  will  not  succeed.  We  have  learned 
too  much  about  them  and  their  tactics  during  our 
6  years  of  association  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
know  they  blow  hot  and  blow  cold.  We  know  that 
the  man  who  is  instructed  to  smile  at  you  today 
may  be  instructed  to  scowl  at  you  tomorrow.  We 
know  that  what  they  say  today  is  a  lie  they  may 
tomorrow  proclaim  as  a  truth.  And  we  know  that 
whether  we  are  promised  peace  or  threatened  with 
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Nations  of  Free  World  Change  Propaganda  Tactics 

Once  again,  Soviet  propaganda  speaks  of  co- 
existence. A  magazine  has  recently  appeared  in 
Moscow  drooling  with  protestations  of  friendship 
for  the  West.  Of  course,  it  is  printed  only  in  Eng- 
lish, so  the  average  Russian  may  have  difficulty 
in  reading  of  this  friendship. 

A  letter  from  the  British  Foreign  Minister  has 
been  printed  in  the  Soviet  press — the  first  expres- 
sion of  the  free  world's  point  of  view  that  the 
Kremlin  has  permitted  to  reach  the  Soviet  citizen 
since  1946. 

Then — a  month  late — the  Soviet  press  printed, 
with  the  President's  letter  of  transmittal,  the 
resolution  of  friendship  for  the  Russian  people 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
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And  now,  Mr.  Gromyko  is  en  route  to  our  shores 
to  be  present  at  the  signing  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  at  San  Francisco.  Instead  of  walking  out, 
Mr.  Gromyko  is  walking  in. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  wary  of  this  new 
tactic.  We  would  be  naive  if  we  fully  trusted  it. 
Yet,  I  welcome  the  tactical  shift.  As  in  the  case 
of  Korea,  the  outcome  may  be  considerably  differ- 
ent than  the  Soviets  now  expect. 

For  example,  I  believe  the  free  world  has  scored 
a  net  gain  in  the  publication  of  the  messages  from 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  British  For- 
eign Minister.  The  men  in  the  Kremlin  did  not 
publish  them  without  long  accompanying  rebut- 
tals; nevertheless,  a  shaft  of  light  has  broken 
through  to  the  Soviet  citizen.  In  the  darkness 
imposed  upon  the  Soviet  people,  even  a  small  shaft 
of  sunlight  must  dispel  some  of  the  fog  of  lies. 
We  will  not  obstruct  the  light  that  penetrates  that 
tiny  crack  in  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  are  eager  to 
have  the  splendid  lights  of  the  Charter  illuminate 
the  way  to  the  truth  that  makes  people  free. 

In  his  recent  letter  to  President  Truman, 
Nikolai  Shvernik,  the  President  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  asserted  that  his  government 
"by  every  means  contributes  to  the  intercourse  of 
the  Soviet  people  with  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries, placing  no  barriers  in  the  path." 

This  statement,  at  face  value  implies  that  the 
jamming  of  the  Voice  of  America  is  merely  a  tech- 
nical error  which  Mr.  Shvernik  will  speedily  cor- 
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The  supremacy  of  the  United  Nations  in  all 
fundamental  values  and  powers  is  directed  toward 

Freedom — not  slavery 

Health — not  disease 

Prosperity — not  poverty 

Wisdom — not  ignorance 

Kighteousness — not  violence 

Peace — not  war 

The  real  test  of  the  Soviet  Union's  desire  to  sup- 
port such  supremacy  will  come  in  the  United 
Nations. 


Freedom  Shall  Prevail 

The  Collective  Measures  Committee  is  one  of  the 
major  efforts  to  build  a  stronger  coalition  against 
aggression.  The  Soviet  Union  has  opposed  the 
Committee,  charging  that  its  purpose  is  to  build 
an  anti-Soviet  coalition.  It  rests  within  the  Soviet 
Union  alone  whether  a  coalition  against  aggres- 
sion and  a  coalition  against  the  Soviet  Union  shall 
be  one  and  the  same  thing.  We,  for  our  part, 
hope  that  it  is  not.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Collective  Measures  Committee  would  welcome 
sincere  Soviet  cooperation  with  the  efforts  to  make 
the  United  Nations  supreme  over  aggression 
wherever  it  may  arise. 

The  United  Nations  has  shown  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  is  not  willing  to  be  intimidated,  obstructed, 
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or  paralyzed  by  Soviet  vetoes,  walkouts,  and  boy- 
cotts. The  United  Nations  is  moving  ahead  to 
establish  the  system  of  collective  security.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  isolated  itself  from  this  opera- 
tion, thus  far,  but  the  door  to  sincere  participation 
remains  open  to  it. 

There  are  other  tests  to  apply  to  the  new  Soviet 
tactics. 

In  1948,  the  United  Nations  approved  a  proposal 
for  taking  a  census  of  conventional  armaments  and 
armed  forces  as  the  first  step  in  the  development 
of  a  program  for  the  reduction  and  regulation  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces.  Only  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  blocked  this  step  toward 
peace  from  being  taken.  Is  the  Kremlin  ready 
now  to  take  it  ? 

For  nearly  3  years,  negotiations  have  been  stalled 
on  the  development  of  controls  for  atomic  energy 
to  insure  its  use  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  An 
earnest  Soviet  effort  to  join  in  an  effective  system 
of  controls  would  be  joyously  welcomed  by  all  of 
us. 

Meanwhile,  we  continue  to  build  our  national 
strength.  We  continue  to  increase  international 
unity.  We  continue  to  devise  machinery  for  inter- 
national cooperation. 

Strength.  Unity.  Cooperation.  Those  are 
the  watchwords  which  today  are  leading  the  forces 
of  freedom.  Oppression  and  dictatorship  cannot 
stand  before  free  men  united  in  the  determination 
that  freedom  shall  prevail. 


New  VOA  Program  to  Japan 

The  Voice  of  America  today  inaugurated  a  new 
program  of  daily  broadcasts  to  Japan  in  both 
Japanese  and  English  languages.  The  initial 
program,  on  the  eve  of  the  San  Francisco  peace 
conference,  included  a  statement  of  Secretary 
Acheson  and  messages  from  Vice  President  Alben 
Barkley,  Ambassador  John  Foster  Dulles,  and 
Senator  Richard  M.  Nixon.1 

Today's  broadcast  was  the  first  of  the  daily  Jap- 
anese and  English  language  programs  to  be  trans- 
mitted. Subsequent  Japanese  language  programs 
will  be  sent  out  daily  at  4 :  30  a.m.  e.d.t.  (6 :  30  p.m. 
Japanese  time)  and  will  include  special  events, 
news  commentaries,  features,  and  music.  The 
daily  English  program,  30  minutes  in  length,  will 
be  at  7:45  a.m.  e.d.t.  (9:45  p.m.  Japanese 
time)  and  will  consist  of  news,  commentaries,  edi- 
torial roundups,  music,  and  features.  Originat- 
ing in  New  York,  both  programs  will  be  carried 
by  west-coast  transmitters  and  relayed  by  trans- 
mitters in  Honolulu  and  Manila. 

1  For  texts  of  these  messages,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  794  of  Sept.  3,  1951. 
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Japan  Drafts  Property  Compensation  Law 


[Released  to  the  press  August  31] 


The  Department  of  State  has  received  from  the 
Japanese  Government  a  translation  of  the  Draft 
Allied  Powers  Property  Compensation  Law  which 
teas  approved  by  the  Japanese  Cabinet  on  July  13, 
1951,  hut  which  has  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law. 
Reference  to  the  draft  law  is  made  in  article  15  (a) 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  to  be  signed  in 
San  Francisco  in  September.  The  following 
translation  has  been  certified  to  be  authentic  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Archives  Section  of  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


TEXT  OF  ALLIED  POWERS  PROPERTY 
COMPENSATION   LAW 

Chapter  I    General  Provisions 

Article  1. 
(Purpose) 

The  purpose  of  this  Law  is  to  compensate,  following 
the  restoration  of  peace  with  the  Allied  Powers,  for  the 
damage  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  war  by  the  property 
owned  in  Japan  by  the  Allied  Powers  and  their  nationals. 

Article  2. 
(Definitions) 

In  this  Law,  "the  Allied  Powers"  means  the  states 
which  were  at  war  or  in  a  state  of  belligerency  with  Japan 
and  which  become  parties  to  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan. 

2.  In  this  Law,  "Allied  nationals"  means  the  following : 

(1)  Individual  persons  who  are  nationals  of  Allied 
Powers ; 

(2)  Corporations  and  other  associations  established 
under  the  laws  and  orders  of  any  of  the  Allied  Powers ; 

(3)  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
item,  those  corporations  and  other  associations  in  which 
the  individuals  or  corporations  or  associations  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  two  items  or  this  item  hold  the  whole 
stock  or  capital  investments  apart  from  qualifying  shares. 

(4)  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  item  (2),  reli- 
gious juridical  persons,  non-profit  juridical  persons  and 
other  similar  organizations  controlled  by  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  three  items  or  this  item. 

3.  In  this  Law,  "Japan"  means  Honshu,  Hokkaido, 
Shikoku,  Kyushu,  and  other  territory,  over  which  the 
sovereignty  of  Japan  is  restored  by  virtue  of  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

4.  In  this  Law,  "the  war-time  special  measures"  means 
the  measures  toward  the  enemy,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  application  of  the  Enemy  Property  Custody  Law 
(Law  No.  99  of  1941 — abolished),  which  were  adopted  by 
way  of  exercise  of  official  authority  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
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eminent  or  its  agencies,  such  as  the  apprehension,  intern- 
ment or  detention,  of  individual  persons  of  Allied  nation- 
ality, the  disposal  or  sale  of  the  property  of  Allied 
nationals,  etc. 

5.  In  this  Law  "property"  means  movable  or  immovable 
property,  the  rights  to  such  property,  patents,  trademarks, 
debts,  shares,  and  other  property  rights  and  interests  of 
a  similar  nature. 

Article  3. 

(Principles  of  Compensation) 

If  the  property  owned  in  Japan  by  the  Allied  Powers  or 
their  nationals  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
war  has  suffered  damage  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the 
Japanese  Government  shall  compensate  for  such  damage, 
provided  that,  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  Allied 
nationals,  such  nationals  either  (a)  were  nationals  of  a 
country  declared  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  be  an 
enemy  country  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Enemy  Property  Custody  Law,  or  (b)  were  subject  to 
apprehension,  internment  or  detention  or  to  the  seizure, 
disposal  or  sale  of  their  property  during  the  war. 

2.  In  cases  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  if  property  owned  in  Japan  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  war  by  Allied  individuals  who  were 
not  physically  present  in  Japan  or  Allied  corporations 
which  were  not  in  operation  in  Japan  during  the  period 
of  hostilities  has  suffered  the  damage  mentioned  in  Article 
4,  paragraph  1,  item  (1)  or  (5),  the  Japanese  Government 
shall  compensate  for  such  damage. 

3.  In  cases  where  a  claim  for  restitution  has  not  been 
filed  for  a  piece  of  property  in  a  state  capable  of  restitu- 
tion within  the  term  fixed  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  made  for  its  damage,  provided,  however, 
that  this  shall  not  apply  to  cases  where  this  failure  in 
filing  a  claim  is  deemed  by  the  Japanese  Government  as 
due  to  unavoidable  circumstances. 

4.  Those,  who  may  claim  the  compensation  mentioned 
in  paragraph  1  or  2  shall  be  those  who  had  and  shall  have 
the  status  of  Allied  nationals  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  and  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

5.  In  cases  where  the  successors  in  interest  of  Allied 
nationals  are  Allied  nationals  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  peace  treaty,  they  may  claim  the  com- 
pensation mentioned  in  paragraph  1  or  2. 

Article  4- 

(Scope  of  Damage  and  Location  of  Property) 

The  damage  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  war  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  Article  shall  be  the  damage  listed  in  the 
following  items : 

(1)  Damage  caused  by  acts  of  hostility ; 

(2)  Damage  caused  by  the  war-time  special  measures 
or  other  measures  of  the  Japanese  Government  and  its 
agencies ; 

(3)  Damage  on  account  of  the  administrator  or  pos- 
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sessor  of  the  property  concerned  having  neglected  the  good 
administrator's  care ; 

(4)  Damage  suffered  owing  to  the  inability  of  an  Allied 
national  to  have  the  property  insured  in  Japan  on  account 
of  the  war ; 

(5)  Damage  suffered  owing  to  and  while  in  use  of  the 
Occupation  Forces. 

2.  The  cargo  or  baggage  which  had  been  loaded  on  board 
the  Japanese  ships  navigating  the  high  seas  at  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  which  was  unloaded 
directly  in  Japan  shall  be  regarded  as  property  which  was 
in  Japan  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Chapter  II     Calculation  of  the  Amount  of  Damage 
Article  5. 

(Damage  to  Tangible  Property) 

The  amount  of  damage  to  restituted  tangible  property 
shall  be  a  sum  of  money  required  at  the  time  of  compen- 
sation for  the  restoration  of  such  property  as  of  the  time 
of  restitution  to  its  status  as  of  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  in  so  far  as  the  damages  mentioned  in 
Article  4,  paragraph  1  are  concerned;  provided  that,  if 
such  property  has  been  repaired  by  government  expendi- 
ture after  its  restitution,  its  status  upon  repair  shall  be 
regarded  as  its  status  as  of  the  time  of  restitution. 

2.  The  amount  of  damage  to  tangible  property  which 
is  incapable  of  restitution  on  account  of  its  loss,  substan- 
tial destruction,  or  its  location  being  unknown,  shall  be 
a  sum  of  money  required  at  the  time  of  compensation 
for  the  purchase  of  property  of  similar  condition  and  value, 
in  so  far  as  the  damages  mentioned  in  Article  4,  para- 
graph 1  are  concerned. 

3.  The  amount  of  damage  to  tangible  property  other 
than  that  falling  under  the  preceding  two  paragraphs 
shall  be  a  sum  of  money  required  at  the  time  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  such  property  as  of  the  time  of 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  peace  treaty  to  its  status  as  of 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  so  far  as  the 
damages  mentioned  in  Article  4,  paragraph  1  are  con- 
cerned. 

Article  6. 

(Damage  to  Use  and  to  Lease  of  Immovable  Property) 

The  amount  of  damage  to  the  superficies,  perpetual  ten- 
ant-right, servitude,  or  lease  of  immovable  property,  which 
is  incapable  of  restitution  on  account  of  the  loss  or  sub- 
stantial alteration  of  the  objects  of  such  rights  shall  be  a 
sum  of  money  required  at  the  time  of  compensation  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  rights  of  the  same  substance  as  such 
rights. 

Article  7. 
(Damage  to  Debts) 

The  amount  of  damage  to  pecuniary  debts  shall  be  a 
sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  debts  trans- 
ferred or  liquidated  by  the  war-time  special  measures. 

2.  The  amount  of  damage  to  debts  in  cases  where  mort- 
gage, pledge,  lien,  or  priority,  has  been  extinguished  by 
the  war-time  special  measures  or  in  cases  where  the  object 
of  these  rights  has  been  lost  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of 
the  war  shall  be  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  amount 
due  to  the  creditor  which  has  been  defaulted  on  account 
of  the  extinction  of  such  right  or  loss  or  destruction  of 
such  object. 

Article  8. 

(Damage  to  Public  Loans,  etc.) 

The  amount  of  damage  to  those  public  loans,  debentures, 
bonds  issued  under  special  laws  by  juridical  persons,  or 
public  loans  or  debentures  issued  by  foreign  states  or 
juridical  persons  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  public 
loans,  etc.")  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  war-time 
special  measures  and  have  not  been  restituted  and  for 
which  the  time  of  their  redemption  has  arrived  before  the 
time  of  compensation  shall  be  the  total  of  the  amount  of 
the  principal  and  the  amount  of  the  interest  coupons  which 
accompanied  such  public  loans,  etc. 
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2.  The  amount  of  damage  to  those  public  loans,  etc., 
whose  time  of  redemption  has  not  arrived  by  the  time 
of  compensation  and  which  are  incapable  of  restitution 
shall  be  the  total  of  their  current  price  as  of  the  time  of 
compensation  and  the  amount  of  the  interest  coupons  up 
to  the  time  of  compensation. 

Article  9. 

(Damage  to  Patents) 

The  amount  of  damage  to  a  patent  which  has  had  the 
exclusive  license  established  (meaning  here  and  herein- 
after the  right  of  persons  who  have  received  the  license 
of  exclusive  use  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  5  of  the  Industrial  Property  Rights  War-time  Law 
(Law  No.  21  of  1917— abolished) )  shall  be  a  sum  of 
money  equivalent  to  the  patent  working  fee  payable  in 
cases  where  the  exclusive  licenses  has  worked  the  patent 
during  the  term  of  the  patent,  deducted  by  a  sum  of 
money  equivalent  to  the  patent  fee  payable  to  the  Japa- 
nese government,  unless  the  Allied  owner  has  waived  right 
to  patent  working  fee  and  damages  for  the  said  term  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Order  for  Post-war 
Dispositions  of  Industrial  Property  Rights  owned  by  Allied 
Nations  (Cabinet  Order  No.  309  of  1949)  as  amended. 

2.  The  amount  of  damage  to  patent  which  has  been 
cancelled  or  transferred  by  the  war-time  special  meas- 
ures or  without  free  consent  of  the  Allied  national  con- 
cerned shall  be  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  patent 
working  fee  payable  by  the  person  who  has  worked  it 
during  the  term  for  which  it  should  have  continued,  de- 
ducted by  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  patent  fee 
payable  to  the  Japanese  government  during  such  term, 
unless  the  Allied  owner  has  waived  rights  to  patent  work- 
ing fee  and  damages  for  the  said  term  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  5  of  the  Order  for  Post-war  Dis- 
position of  Industrial  Property  Rights  Owned  by  Allied 
Nationals  as  amended. 

3.  The  amount  of  damage  to  a  patent  which  has  become 
extinct  on  account  of  the  non-payment  of  the  patent  fee 
or  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  continuation  shall  be  a 
sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  patent  working  fee  pay- 
able by  a  person  who  has  worked  it  during  the  term  for 
which  it  would  have  continued  if  the  patent  fee  had  been 
paid  or  if  the  extension  of  its  term  of  continuation  had 
been  applied  for,  deducted  by  a  sum  of  money  equivalent 
to  the  patent  fee  payable  to  the  Japanese  government 
during  such  term,  unless  the  Allied  owner  has  waived 
rights  to  patent  working  fee  and  damages  for  the  said 
term  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  5  of 
the  Order  for  Post-war  Dispositions  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty Rights  Owned  by  Allied  Nations  as  amended. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  preceding  three  paragraphs,  the 
patent  working  fee  payable  by  a  person  who  has  worked 
the  patent  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  method 
of  calculation  of  the  working  fee  stipulated  in  the  work- 
ing contract  existing  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in  case  such  working  contract  existed,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  working  fee  stipulated  in  a  working  contract 
for  a  patent  analogous  to  the  patent  concerned  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  case 
there  was  no  working  contract  for  the  patent  concerned. 

5.  If  stipulation  has  been  made  in  the  working  contract 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  for  the  obligation 
to  be  performed  by  the  patentee  to  the  working-licensee  or 
for  the  benefit  receivable  by  the  working-licensee  from  the 
patentee,  the  loss  suffered  by  the  person  working  the  pat- 
ent on  account  of  the  default  of  such  obligation  or  the 
impossibility  to  receive  such  benefit  during  the  term  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraphs  1  to  3  inclusive  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  calculating  the  patent  working  fee 
payable  by  such  person. 

Article  10. 

(Damage  to  Trade  Marks) 

The  amount  of  damage  to  a  trade  mark  which  has  be- 
come extinct  on  account  of  the  cancellation  by  the  war- 
time special  measures  or  the  expiration  of  its  term  of 
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continuation  shall  be  the  total  of  a  sum  of  money  equiva- 
lent to  the  benefit  obtained  through  its  use  by  the  person 
who  has  used  it  and  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  cost 
required  at  the  time  of  compensation  for  the  restoration  of 
its  good-will  as  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
svar. 

Article  11. 
(Damage  to  Shares) 

The  amount  of  damage  relating  to  shares  of  stock  other 
than  those  of  which  the  issuing  company  is  an  Allied  na- 
tional mentioned  in  the  provisions  of  Article  2,  paragraph 
2,  item  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be  a  sum  of  money,  which  is  the 
amount  of  damage  to  the  issuing  company  calculated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Article  12,  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  the  paid  up  shares  of  the  stock 
tvhich  were  owned  by  the  Allied  national  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  war  to  the  amount  of  its  paid  up 
capital  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

2.  If,  in  cases  where  a  company  is  in  the  course  of 
liquidation,  distribution  has  been  made  of  its  net  assets 
for  its  shares  before  restitution,  the  amount  of  their  dam- 
age shall  be  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
:he  distribution  made  before  the  time  of  restitution,  added 
:o  the  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Article  12. 

(Calculation  of  Amount  of  Damage  to  Companies) 

The  amount  of  damage  to  a  company  shall  be  a  sum 
af  money  which  is  the  amount  of  the  damage  provided 
for  in  Article  4,  paragraph  1,  calculated  in  a  manner  con- 
forming to  the  provisions  of  Article  5  to  Article  11  in- 
clusive in  regard  to  the  property  owned  in  Japan  by  the 
company  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  deducted  by  the  following  sums  of  money : 

(1)  If,  in  cases  special  loss  or  final  loss  has  occurred 
to  the  company  in  accordance  with  the  Enterprise  Recon- 
struction and  Reorganization  Law  (Law  No.  40  of  1946) 
is  amended  or  the  Financial  Institutions  Reconstruction 
and  Reorganization  Law  (Law  No.  39  of  1946)  as  amended, 
such  loss  has  been  made  up  by  writing  off  liabilities,  the 
amount  of  such  writing-off  of  pre-war  liabilities  other 
than  the  capital ; 

(2)  If,  in  cases  where  a  company  has  decreased  its 
capital  to  make  up  the  loss  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
ivar,  its  capital  has  been  replenished  with  the  capital 
increase  through  the  payment  by  its  shareholders  other 
than  Allied  nationals,  the  sum  of  such  replenishment; 

(3)  If  the  current  market  value  of  the  property  owned 
by  a  company  at  the  time  of  compensation,  which  was 
aot  owned  by  the  company  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tvar,  exceeds  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  property,  the  sum 
jf  such  excess. 

Article  13. 

(Damage  to  Shares  of  Company  which  Has  Been  Merged, 
etc.) 
The  calculation  of  the  amount  of  damages  to  shares  in 
case  where  the  issuing  company  has  been  merged  or 
livided  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  shall  be  made 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  preceding  two 
Articles. 


Chapter  III     Payment  of  Compensation 
Article  1%. 

(Amount  of  Compensation) 

The  amount  of  compensation  payable  to  a  person  who 
may  claim  compensation  from  the  Japanese  Government 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  3,  paragraph 
1  or  5,  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "claimant")  shall  be 
a  sum  of  money  which  is  the  amount  of  damage  calcu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  II 
deducted  by  the  sums  listed  in  the  following  items : 

(1)  A  sum  of  money  withdrawn  by  a  claimant  or  his 
agent  out  of  the  funds  which  belonged  to  the  Special 
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Property  Administration  Account  in  the  custody  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan ; 

(2)  A  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the 
pre-war  liabilities  satisfied  by  way  of  the  war-time  special 
measures  by  property  owned  by  a  claimant  at  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  war  or  its  f raits ; 

(3)  If  improvements  have  been  made  to  property  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  the 
time  of  the  restitution  of  the  property,  and  if  the  owner 
does  not  elect  to  have  the  improvements  removed,  a  sum 
of  money  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  improvements  at 
the  time  of  compensation. 

Article  15. 

(Method  and  Term  of  Claiming  Compensation) 

A  claimant  shall  file  a  written  claim  for  payment  of  com- 
pensation with  the  Japanese  Government  through  the 
Government  of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs  within  eight- 
een months  from  the  time  of  coming  into  force  of  the  peace 
treaty  between  such  state  and  Japan. 

2.  The  written  claim  for  payment  of  compensation  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  accompanied 
with  papers  which  establish  the  status  of  the  claimant  as 
a  person  capable  of  filing  claims  according  to  Article  3, 
paragraph  4  or  5  and  the  substance  of  the  claim. 

3.  If  a  claimant  fails  to  file  a  written  claim  for  payment 
of  compensation  within  the  term  mentioned  in  paragraph  1, 
he  shall  be  regarded  as  having  waived  the  claim  for  pay- 
ment of  compensation. 

Article  16. 

(Payment  of  Compensation) 

If  a  written  claim  for  payment  of  compensation  has  been 
filed  by  a  claimant  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1  of  the  preceding  Article,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment shall  examine  it  and,  if  it  has  found  that  the 
sum  of  money  claimed  is  payable,  shall  pay  it  to  him  with- 
out delay. 

2.  If  the  Japanese  Government  has  found,  as  a  result 
of  the  examination  of  a  written  claim  for  payment  of 
compensation,  that  the  sum  of  money  claimed  differs  from 
that  payable  to  the  claimant,  it  shall  notify  to  him  the 
sum  of  money  which  it  has  found  payable. 

3.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sum  of  money  notified 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  claimant  may  demand  its  payment  to  the  Japa- 
nese Government. 

4.  If  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  money  mentioned 
in  the  same  paragraph  has  been  demanded  to  the  Japanese 
Government,  the  Japanese  Government  shall  pay  it  to  the 
claimant  without  delay. 

Article  17. 

(Payment  of  Compensation  in  Yen) 

The  compensation  payable  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  Article  shall  be  paid  in  Japan  in 
the  Yen,  and  its  remittance  abroad  by  recipients  shall  be 
subject  to  laws  and  orders  relating  to  the  foreign  exchange. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  amount  of  money  of  the  debts, 
loans,  etc.  or  patent  working  fee  stipulated  in  Articles  7, 
8  and  9,  has  been  designated  in  terms  of  currencies  other 
than  the  Yen  and  should  have  been  paid  in  foreign  cur- 
rency or,  although  designated  in  the  Yen,  should  have 
been  paid  in  foreign  currency  at  the  fixed  exchange  rate 
in  accordance  with  the  term  of  contract,  the  Japanese 
Government  shall  recognize  its  liability  to  make  compen- 
sation in  foreign  currency  and  make  it  available  to  the 
claimant  at  the  earliest  date  permitted  by  the  Japanese 
foreign  exchange  position  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  concerning  the  foreign  exchange. 

3.  If,  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
the  claimant  accepts  payment  in  the  Yen,  the  Japanese 
government  may  make  the  payment  of  compensation  in 
the  Yen  calculated  at  the  exchange  rate  at  the  time  of 
compensation. 
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Article  18. 


Article  25. 


(Objection  to  the  Amount  of  Compensation) 

If  a  claimant  has  an  objection  to  the  sum  of  money 
notified  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  16, 
paragraph  2,  he  may  demand  re-examination  to  the  Allied 
Property  Compensation  Examination  Committee  provided 
for  in  Article  20  within  five  weeks  after  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  notification  mentioned  in  the  same  paragraph. 

2.  On  request  a  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing 
before  this  Committee  and  to  be  represented  by  counsel  if 
desired. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  two  paragraphs  shall 
not  be  applied  in  cases  where  there  is  a  special  agreement 
between  Japan  and  any  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

Article  19. 

(Limitation  of  Payment  in  a  Fiscal  Tear) 

If  the  total  of  sums  of  money  payable  for  compensation 
exceeds  ten  billion  Yen  in  one  fiscal  year,  the  Japanese 
Government  makes  the  payments  involved  in  the  excess 
in  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Chapter  IV     Compensation  Examination  Committee 

Article  20. 

The  Japanese  Government  shall  establish  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance  an  Allied  Property  Compensation  Exami- 
nation Committee  which  is  to  examine  the  demands  for 
re-examination  under  the  provisions  of  Article  18. 

2.  Necessary  matters  relating  to  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Allied  Property  Compensation  Examina- 
tion Committee  shall  be  provided  for  by  Cabinet  Order. 

Chapter  V    Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Article  21. 

(Exception  concerning  Taxation) 

No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  the  compensation  to  be 
received  by  Allied  nationals  in  accordance  with  this  Law. 

Article  22. 
(Furnishing  of  Papers) 

A  claimant  may,  if  necessary  for  making  a  claim  for 
compensation,  demand  the  Japanese  Government  through 
the  Government  of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs  to  fur- 
nish papers  which  are  necessary  for  establishing  such 
claim. 

2.  If  the  demand  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
has  been  made,  the  Japanese  Government  shall  furnish 
the  papers  so  demanded  to  the  claimant  free  of  charge. 

Article  23. 

(Payment  of  Cost) 

If  a  claimant  has  defrayed  in  Japan  necessary  cost  to 
establish  his  claim,  he  may  demand  its  payment  to  the 
Japanese  Government  through  the  Government  of  the 
state  to  which  he  belongs. 

2.  If,  in  cases  where  the  demand  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  has  been  made,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  found  the  amount  of  money  reasonable,  it  shall 
be  paid  to  the  claimant. 

Article  24- 

(Collection  of  Reports,  etc.) 

If  the  Japanese  Government  finds  it  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  of  the  amount  of  damage 
suffered  by  the  property  of  Allied  nationals,  it  may, 
within  the  extent  of  such  necessity,  collect  reports  or  data 
from  those  persons  other  than  the  claimant  who  had  or 
have  a  right  or  an  obligation  in  regard  to  such  property. 
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(Cabinet  Order  concerning  Enforcement) 

Necessary  matters  in  enforcing  this  Law  may  be  pro- 
vided for  by  Cabinet  Order. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PROVISIONS 

The  date  of  enforcement  of  this  Law  shall  be  the  date 
of  first  coming  into  force  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

CERTIFICATE 

I,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  the  English  text  given 
above  is  an  authentic  translation  of  the  Draft  Allied 
Powers  Property  Compensation  Law  decided  upon  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  of  July  13,  1951. 

August  13,  1951. 

KlJIRO   MlYAKE 

Chief,  Archives  Section, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan. 


Educational  Exchange  Agreements  1 

Denmark 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Au- 
gust 23  that  Denmark  and  the  United  States 
signed  an  agreement  on  that  day  putting  into 
operation  the  program  of  educational  exchanges 
authorized  by  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress  (the 
Fulbright  Act).  The  signing  took  place  at  Co- 
penhagen with  His  Excellency  Ole  Bj0rn  Kraft, 
Foreign  Minister,  representing  the  Government 
of  Denmark  and  Eugenie  Anderson,  American 
Ambassador  to  Denmark,  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Japan 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
27  that  Japan  and  the  United  States  on  the  same 
date  signed  a  memorandum  putting  into  operation 
the  program  of  educational  exchanges  authorized 
by  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress  (the  Fulbright 
Act).  The  signing  took  place  at  Tokyo,  with 
Shigeru  Yoshida,  Foreign  Minister,  representing 
the  Government  of  Japan  and  William  J.  Sebalcl, 
American  Ambassador  to  Japan,  representing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Commenting  on  the  signing,  Ambassador  Se- 
bald  said : 

I  consider  the  signing  of  this  memorandum  extremely 
important  in  that  it  is  the  first  official  step  in  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  long  series  of  agreements  of  mutual  benefit 
to  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Preceding  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty  as  it  does,  it  is  a  significant  prologue 
to  a  historical  drama  of  great  import.  I  feel  confident 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  many  media  of  cultural 
exchange  between  our  countries. 

The  memorandum  provides  for  a  United  States 
Educational   Commission  in  Japan  to  assist  in 

1  For  information  concerning  educational  exchange 
agreements  and  the  procedure  for  making  applications 
see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27,  1951,  p.  336. 
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the  administration  of  the  educational  program 
financed  from  certain  funds  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  United  States  surplus  property  to  that 
country.  For  the  execution  of  the  program,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  $4,750,000  will  be  made  avail- 
able in  Japanese  currency  in  5  years  for  certain 
educational  purposes.  These  purposes  include  the 
financing  of 

studies,  research,  instruction,  and  other  educational  ac- 
tivities of  or  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  located  in 
Japan,  or  of  the  citizens  of  Japan  in  United  States  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  located  outside  the 
continental  United  States  .  .  .  including  payment  for 
transportation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  scholastic  activities ;  or  furnishing  transporta- 
tion for  citizens  of  Japan  who  desire  to  attend  United 
States  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
continental    United     States     .     .     .     whose    attendance 


will  not  deprive  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  an  opportunity  to  attend  such  schools  and  institu- 
tions. 

The  Commission  in  Japan  will  consist  of  eight 
members,  four  of  whom  are  to  be  citizens  of  Japan 
and  four  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  Ambassador  to  Japan  will  serve  as 
honorary  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  signing  of  this  memorandum  with  Japan 
brings  to  a  total  of  23  the  countries  which  have 
entered  into  such  arrangements  with  the  United 
States.  Previous  agreements  have  been  signed 
with  the  Governments  of  Austria,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium and  Luxembourg,  Burma,  China,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  France,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy, 
Korea,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Trade  Agreement  Negotiations  With  Venezuela 


[Released  to  the  press  August  29] 


U.  S.  INTENTION  TO  UNDERTAKE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  today  issued  formal  notice  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  Government  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Government  of  Venezuela  to  supple- 
ment and  amend  the  trade  agreement  with  that 
country  which  was  signed  on  November  6,  1939. 
Preliminary  announcement  of  the  agreement  of 
the  two  countries  to  negotiate  for  this  purpose  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  on  June  18, 1951.1 
United  States  participation  in  the  negotiations 
will  be  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934  as  amended  and  extended. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Committee  also  pub- 
lished a  list  of  products  on  which  modification  of 
United  States  tariffs  or  other  import  restrictions 
may  be  considered  during  the  negotiations. 

Also,  today  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation gave  notice  that  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  negotiations  will  be  held  beginning  at 
10  a.  m.,  October  9,  1951.  Likewise,  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  announced  today  that 
it  would  open  public  hearings  on  October  2,  1951, 
to  receive  views  and  information  useful  in  pre- 
paring its  "peril-point"  report  to  the  President, 
as  required  by  section  3  (a)  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  on  what  United 

1  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1951,  p.  17. 
September  10,   1951 


States  concessions  may  be  made  in  the  negotiations 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  a 
domestic  industry. 

The  notice  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  states  that  applications  for  oral 
presentation  of  views  and  information,  as  well  as 
written  briefs  or  statements,  must  be  presented  to 
the  Committee  not  later  than  12  noon,  September 
28,  1951.  Only  those  persons  will  be  heard  who 
have  presented  written  briefs  or  statements  and 
filed  applications  to  be  heard,  by  that  date. 

The  notice  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee 
points  out  that  United  States  concessions  on 
articles  which  are  provided  for  in  schedule  II  of 
the  1939  agreement,  but  which  are  not  included  in 
the  list  of  articles  published  today,  will  remain 
unchanged  unless  such  articles  are  included  in  any 
supplemental  list  which  might  be  published  in 
the  future. 

In  the  forthcoming  negotiations  consideration 
will  be  given  to  possible  modifications  in,  or  elimi- 
nation of,  concessions  on  United  States  products 
made  by  Venezuela  in  schedule  I  of  1939  agree- 
ment, and  also  to  the  addition  of  new  items  to  that 
schedule,  or  additional  concessions  on  items 
already  covered  by  it.  Therefore,  persons  inter- 
ested in  any  export  product  may  wish  to  make 
known  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion their  views  with  regard  to  whether  existing 
Venezuelan  concessions  should  be  maintained  or 
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broadened,  and  whether  new  concessions  on  addi- 
tional items  should  be  sought  from  Venezuela. 

There  will  also  be  considered  changes  in,  dele- 
tions from,  or  additions  to  the  general  provisions 
of  the  1939  agreement,  including  the  insertion  of 
a  so-called  escape  clause  in  accordance  with  section 
6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

In  the  oral  presentations  before  the  Committee 
for  Keciprocity  Information,  views  and  informa- 
tion will  be  received  from  persons  interested  in 
either  export  or  import  products  or  in  changes  in 
the  general  provisions  of  the  1939  agreement. 
Persons  interested  in  any  export  product  may  sug- 
gest tariff  or  other  concessions  which  may  be  sought 
from  the  Government  of  Venezuela.  Those  inter- 
ested in  import  products  may  give  their  views  on 
any  article,  whether  or  not  it  is  included  in  the  list 
published  today,  but  no  modifications  of  United 
States  import  restrictions  with  respect  to  any  arti- 
cle not  included  in  the  list  published  today  will  be 
considered  unless  such  article  is  included  in  any 
such  list  which  may  be  published  hereafter.  If 
any  United  States  concessions  are  considered  with 
respect  to  any  article  not  included  in  the  list  pub- 
lished today,  a  supplemental  list  will  be  published 
and  further  hearings  held  on  such  items. 

Views  and  information  received  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  its  hearings  referred  to  above, 
except  material  received  in  confidence,  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Committee  for  Keciprocity  Infor- 
mation for  consideration  by  the  interdepartmental 
trade  -  agreements  organization.  Consequently, 
persons  whose  interests  relate  only  to  import  prod- 
ucts included  in  the  list  published  today,  and  who 
have  appeared  before  the  Tariff  Commission  need 
not — but  may  if  they  wish — appear  also  before  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

However,  persons  wishing  to  present  material 
on  United  States  import  concessions  other  than 
the  material  they  have  presented  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission should  appear  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  or  file  written  statements 
or  briefs  with  that  Committee.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  persons  wishing  to  suggest  additional 
items  on  which  United  States  import  concessions 
may  be  considered,  and  which  do  not  appear  in 
a  published  list,  to  present  their  views  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Eleven  copies  of  written  briefs  or  statements  are 
to  be  supplied  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information,  either  typed,  printed,  or  duplicated. 
One  copy  must  be  sworn  to.  Such  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  "The  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Com- 
mission Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C." 

Copies  of  the  notices  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee  and  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information,  and  of  the  published  lists  of  prod- 
ucts, are  attached  to  this  release.  Copies  of  the 
notice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Commission. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  approved  June  12, 1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
945,  ch.  474,  Public  Law  50,  82d  Cong.)  and  to 
paragraph  4  of  Executive  Order  10082  of  October 
5,  1949  (14  F.  R.  6105),  notice  is  hereby  given  by 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments of  intention  to  conduct  trade-agreement 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  of  Venezuela 
to  supplement  and  amend  the  trade  agreement 
with  that  Government  signed  at  Caracas,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1939  (54  Stat.  2377),  and  proclaimed  by 
the  President  on  November  16,  1939  (54  Stat. 
2375),  and  November  27,  1940  (54  Stat.  2402). 

There  is  annexed  hereto  a  list  of  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States 2  of  America  to  be 
considered  for  possible  modification  of  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions,  imposition  of  additional 
import  restrictions,  or  specific  continuance  of  ex- 
isting customs  or  excise  treatment  in  the  proposed 
supplementary  trade-agreement  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  of  Venezuela.  Included  in  this 
list  are  certain  articles  now  described  in  Schedule 
II  of  the  existing  agreement.  The  negotiations 
will  not  involve  any  change  in  the  concessions  on 
articles  described  in  Schedule  II  of  the  Agreement 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  annexed  list. 

No  article  will  be  considered  in  the  negotiations 
for  possible  modification  of  US  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions,  imposition  of  additional  im- 
port restrictions,  or  specific  continuance  of  exist- 
ing customs  or  excise  treatment  unless  it  is  in- 
cluded specifically,  or  by  reference,  in  the  annexed 
list,  or  unless  it  is  subsequently  included  in  a  sup- 
plementary public  list.  No  duty  or  import  tax 
imposed  under  a  paragraph  or  section  of  the  Tariff 
Act  or  Internal  Revenue  Code  other  than  the 
paragraph  or  section  listed  with  respect  to  such 
article  will  be  considered  for  a  possible  decrease, 
although  an  additional  or  separate  duty  on  an 
article  included  in  the  annexed  list  which  is  im- 
posed under  a  paragraph  or  section  other  than 
that  listed  may  be  bound  against  increase  as  an 
assurance  that  the  concession  under  the  listed 
paragraph  will  not  be  nullified. 

In  the  negotiations  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  modification  of  Schedule  I  of  the  existing 
trade  agreement  with  Venezuela,  which  contains 
tariff  concessions  by  Venezuela,  through  the  pos- 
sible addition  thereto  of  new  articles,  the  deletion 
therefrom  of  certain  articles,  or  the  reduction  or 
increase  of  the  rates  of  duty  specified  in  that 
Schedule.  In  the  negotiations  consideration  will 
also  be  given  to  inclusion  in  the  trade  agreement 
with  Venezuela  of  a  so-called  "escape  clause"^  pro- 
vision in  conformity  with  the  policy  established 
in  section  6  (a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 

2  Not  here  printed ;  available  from  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 
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sion  Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  50,  82d  Congress), 
and  perhaps  to  other  additions  to  or  modifications 
of  the  general  provisions  contained  in  the  Agree- 
ment. 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive 
Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949,  information  and 
views  as  to  any  aspect  of  the  proposal  announced 
in  this  notice  may  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  in  accordance  with 
the  announcement  of  this  date  issued  by  that 
Committee. 

The  articles  described  in  the  annexed  list  will  be 
the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951,  which  investigation  was  announced  this 
date  by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  so-called  "peril  points"  with  respect 
to  such  articles.  The  statute  requires  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  hold  its  own  hearings,  and  parties 
interested  who  wish  to  be  assured  that  their  in- 
formation and  views  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
mission's investigation  will  be  considered  by  the 
Commission  should  present  them  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
the  Tariff  Commission  announcement.  However, 
information  and  views  submitted  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  except  for  materials  accepted  by  the 
Commission  in  confidence,  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Trade  Agreements  this  29th  day  of  August 
1951. 

Chairman 

Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Trade  Agreements 


COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY 
INFORMATION 

Supplementary  Trade-Agreement  Negotiations  With  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela 

Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information 

Closing  Date  for  Application  to  be  Heard  September  28, 
1951 

Closing  Date  for  Submission  of  Briefs  September  28,  1951 

Public  Hearings  Open  October  9,  1951,  Room  105,  National 
Archives  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  has  issued  on  this  day  a  notice  of 
intention  to  conduct  trade-agreement  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  to  supple- 
ment and  amend  the  1939  trade  agreement  with 
that  Government. 

Annexed  to  the  notice  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  is  a  list  of  arti- 
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cles  imported  into  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
sidered for  possible  concessions  in  these  trade- 
agreement  negotiations. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
hereby  gives  notice  that  all  applications  for  oral 
presentation  of  views  in  regard  to  the  foregoing 
proposals,  which  must  indicate  the  product  or 
products  on  which  the  individuals  or  groups  de- 
sire to  be  heard,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than 
12:  00  noon  September  28,  1951,  and  all  informa- 
tion and  views  in  writing  in  regard  to  the  fore- 
going proposals  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than 
12 :  00  noon  September  28,  1951.  Such  communi- 
cations shall  be  addressed  to  "The  Chairman, 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C." 
Eleven  copies  of  written  statements,  either  typed, 
printed,  or  duplicated  shall  be  submitted,  of 
which  one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral 
statements  will  be  heard.  The  first  hearing  will  be 
at  10 :  00  a.m.  on  October  9,  1951,  in  room  105, 
National  Archives  Building,  Seventh  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Witnesses  who  make  application  to  be  heard  will 
be  advised  regarding  the  time  of  their  individual 
appearances.  Appearances  at  hearings  before  the 
Committee  may  be  made  only  by  or  on  behalf  of 
those  persons  who  have  filed  written  statements 
and  who  have  within  the  time  prescribed  made 
written  application  for  oral  presentation  of  views. 
Statements  made  at  the  public  hearings  shall  be 
under  oath. 

Persons  or  groups  interested  in  import  products 
may  present  to  the  Committee  their  views  con- 
cerning possible  tariff  concessipns  by  the  United 
States  in  negotiations  with  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela  on  any  product,  whether  or  not  included 
in  the  list  annexed  to  the  notice  of  intention  to 
negotiate.  However,  as  indicated  in  the  notice  of 
intention  to  negotiate,  no  tariff  reduction  will  be 
considered  on  any  product  which  is  not  included 
in  the  list  annexed  to  the  public  notice  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments, unless  it  is  subsequently  included  in  a 
supplementary  public  list. 

In  the  negotiations  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  modification  of  Schedule  I  of  the  existing 
trade  agreement  with  Venezuela,  which  contains 
tariff  concessions  by  Venezuela,  through  the  pos- 
sible addition  thereto  of  new  items,  the  deletion 
therefrom  of  certain  items,  or  the  reduction  or 
increase  of  the  rates  of  duty  specified  in  that 
Schedule.  In  the  negotiations  consideration  also 
will  be  given  to  the  inclusion  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Venezuela  of  a  so-called  "escape  clause" 
provision  in  conformity  with  the  policy  estab- 
lished in  Section  6  (a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  50,  82d  Con- 
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gress) ,  and  perhaps  to  other  additions  to  or  modi- 
fications of  the  general  provisions  contained  in 
the  Agreement. 

Views  of  interested  persons  may  cover  the  items 
listed  for  consideration  of  possible  tariff  conces- 
sions by  the  United  States,  tariff  or  other  conces- 
sions that  might  be  requested  of  Venezuela,  or  any 
other  phase  of  the  proposed  negotiations  as  herein 
outlined.  Copies  of  the  list  attached  and  of  the 
notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
and  may  be  inspected  in  the  Field  Offices  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  this  29th  day  of  August  1951. 

Edward  Yardley 

Secretary 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


Statues  From  Italy  To  Be  Dedicated 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  August  29] 

On  August  29  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
announced  that  President  Truman  and  Prime 
Minister  De  Gasperi  are  expected  to  attend  a  cere- 
mony on  September  26  to  dedicate  the  four  gilded 
bronze  statues  at  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge 
Plaza. 

The  statues  were  designed  by  the  American 
sculptors,  Leo  Friedlander  and  James  E.  Fraser, 
and  were  cast  and  gilded  in  Italy  by  Italian  artists 
as  a  gift  from  the  Italian  people  to  the  people  of 
America. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  we  in  America  appre- 
ciate this  moving  expression  of  Italian  good  will. 
It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  will  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony to  represent  the  profound  depth  of  friend- 
ship that  unites  our  two  countries. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Argentina 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Argentina, 
Dr.  Hipolito  J.  Paz,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President  on  August  28,  1951.  For  the  text 
of  the  translation  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  for  the  text  of  the  President's  reply,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  773  of  August  28. 


Printing  of  the  German  Economic 
Review  To  Be  Discontinued 

The  monthly  economic  review  of  Germany,  which 
is  prepared  by  the  Analytical  Reports  Branch,  Pro- 
gram Division,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Hicog, 
has  been  a  regular  feature  in  the  Bulletin,  but  is 
now  being  discontinued  as  of  the  issue  of  August  13, 
1951.  For  future  reference  for  the  text  of  the  eco- 
nomic review,  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  are 
referred  to  the  Hicog  Information  Bulletin. 


Army  and  Navy  Missions 
Agreements  With  Cuba 

[Released  to  the  press  August  29] 

There  were  signed  on  August  28, 1951,  by  Secre- 
tary Acheson  and  Luis  Machado,  Ambassador  of 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  two  agreements  provid- 
ing for  the  technical  services  of  advisory  missions 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  respectively,  to  serve  in  Cuba.  The 
agreements  are  to  continue  in  force  for  2  years 
from  the  date  of  signature,  and  may  be  extended 
beyond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 

The  agreements  are  similar  to  numerous  other 
agreements  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
certain  other  American  Republics  providing  for 
advisory  missions  of  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  those  countries. 
The  provisions  of  the  agreements  pertain  to  the 
duties,  rank,  and  compensation  of  the  personnel 
of  the  mission,  the  travel  accommodations  to  be 
provided  for  the  members  of  the  mission  and  their 
families,  and  other  related  matters. 
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Senator  McCarthy  Repeats  Charges 
Against  Ambassador  Jessup 

[Released  to  the  press  August  28] 

The  radio  attack  on  Ambassador  Jessup  last 
night  was  a  typical  McCarthy  mixture  of  quarter 
truth,  half  truth,  and  untruth.  Nothing  was  said 
that  has  not  been  said  and  answered  before.  Al- 
most every  one  of  the  charges  made  was  a  warmed 
over  rehash  of  the  same  charges  made  and  an- 
swered in  the  spring  of  1950.1  In  one  instance,  a 
charge  was  lifted  almost  verbatim  out  of  a  letter 
circulated  by  Alfred  Kohlberg.  McCarthy  is 
merely  continuing  to  use  the  familiar  tactic  of 
repeat,  repeat,  repeat — without  any  regard  for  the 
truth  or  the  facts  involved. 

1  See  Bulletins  of  April  3,  1950,  p.  516  and  April  17, 
1950,  p.  623. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings ' 


Adjourned  During  August  1951 

Anthropological  Sciences,  Conference  on 

Building  Exhibition,  Constructa;  the  25th 

Castle  Research  Work,  Third  International  Congress  for 

Economic   and   Social    Council,    2d   Special    Meeting   of   the   Inter- 
American  (IA-Ecosoc) 

Entomology,  9th  International  Congress  of 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (Fao)  : 

Conference  on  Mechanical  Wood  Technology 

Hoof  and  Mouth  Disease,  Regional  Conference  on 

Uopoldville  Trade  Fair,  1951 

Poultry  Congress,  9th  World's 

United   Nations  Educational,   Scientific  and   Cultural   Organization 
(Unesco): 

International  Seminar  on  Teaching  of  History 

youth,  General  Assembly  of  the  World  Assembly  of 

In  Session  as  of  August  31,  1951 

Cinematographic  Art,  12th  International  Exhibition  of 

Edinburgh  Film  Festival,  Fifth 

Festival  of  Britain 

Geodesy    and    Geophysics,    International    Union    of:  9th    General 
Assembly. 

[zmir  International  Fair 

Materials  Conference,  International 

Swiss-Allied  Accord,  Four  Power  Conference  on 

Telecommunication  Union,  International  (Itu)  : 

Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly:  Fifth  Regular  Session 

Trusteeship  Council:  Ninth  Session 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  13th  Session 

Committee  on  International  Criminal  Jurisdiction 

Scheduled  September  1-November  30,  1951 

Allergists,  First  International  Congress  on 

Anesthesiology,  International  Congress  on 

Architects,  Second  Congress  of  the  International  Union  of 

Aviation  Organization,  International  Civil  (Icao)  : 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes  and  Ground  Aids  Demonstration   .... 

Aeronautical  Charts  Division,  5th  Session  of  the 

Air  Traffic  in  Western  Europe,  Coordination  of 

Facilitation  Division,  3d  Session  of  the 

Legal  Committee,  8th  Session 

Search  and  Rescue  Division:  3d  Session 

South  American-South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting, 
2d  Session 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International — and  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Governors     ....... 

Bar  Association,   International   Convention  of  Inter-American,   7th 
Conference 

Building  Research  Congress,  First 

Chemistry,  24th  International  Congress  of  Industrial 

Chemistry,  12th  International  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied  .... 


Lima Aug.  12-18 

Hannover July  3-Aug.  12 

Sargans,  Switzerland  .    .    .  Aug.  2-5 

Panama Aug.  20-31* 

Amsterdam Aug.  17-24 

Igels,  Austria Aug.  6-19 

Panam£ Aug.  21-25 

LSopoldville Aug.  11-19 

Paris Aug.  2-9 

Sevres July  11- Aug.  21 

Ithaca,  N.  Y Aug.  6-17 

Venice Aug.  8- 

Edinburgh Aug.  19- 

England May  3- 

Brussels Aug.  21- 

Izmir,  Turkey Aug.  20- 

Washington Feb.  26- 

Bern Mar.  5- 

Geneva Aug.  16- 

New  York Sept.  19,  1950- 

New  York June  5- 

Geneva July  30- 

Geneva Aug.  1- 

Zurich Sept.  23-29 

Paris Sept.  20-22 

Rabat,  Morocco Sept.  25-30 

Washington Oct.  9-12 

Montreal Oct.  9- 

Paris Sept.  4- 

Buenos  Aires Nov.  21- 

Madrid Sept.  11- 

Montreal Sept.  4- 

Buenos  Aires Oct.  30- 

Washington Sept.  10-15 

Montevideo Nov.  22-Dec.  3 

London Sept.  11-20 

Paris Nov.  25-Dec.  1 

New  York Sept.  10-13 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
*Scheduled  to  adjourn  on  August  31. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  September  1  November  30,  1951 — Continued 

Chemistry,  16th  General  Conference  of  the  International  Union  of 

Pure  and  Applied 
Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers,  International  Conclave  of     .    .    . 

Cooperative  Alliance,  18th  Congress  of  the  International 

Cripples,  5th  World  Congress  of  International  Society  for  the  Welfare 
of 

Cultural  Council,  First  Meeting  of  the  Inter- American 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  International  Conference  of  the 

Documentation,  International  Federation  for: 

18th  Conference 

Fisheries,  International  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic: 

Panel  1 

Panel  5 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (Fao)  : 

6th  Session  of  Conference 

13th  Session  of  the  Council 

Agricultural  and  Allied  Plans  and  Projects,  Latin  American  Training 
Center  on. 

Chestnut   Trees,    Technical    Working   Party   for   Continuation   of 
Studies  of. 

Fisheries  Statistics,  Meeting  on 

Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission,  Meeting  of  the  Euro- 
pean. 

Land  Utilization  in  Tropical  Areas  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Region- 
al Meeting  on. 

Nematology,  Training  Center  on 

Plant    Quarantine    Conference 

Wood  Chemistry,  Technical  Committee  on 

Forest  and  Lumber  Exposition,  International 

Geography  and  History,  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  (Paigh). 

Gerontology,  2d  International  Congress  on 

Grapes,  International  Convention  on  Table 

Highway  Congress,  5th  Pan  American 

Industries  Fair,  Royal  Netherlands 

Interparliamentary  Union,  XL  General  Assembly 

Japan,  Conference  for  Conclusion  and  Signature  of  Treaty  of  Peace 

with 
Labor  Organization,  International  (Ilo)  : 

Asian  Advisory  Committee 

Governing  Body,  117th  Session 

Migration  Conference,  2d 

Social  Policy  in  Non-metropolitan  Territories,  Committee  of  Experts 
on 

Law,  Conference  on  International  Civil:  7th  Session 

Levant  Fair,  XV 

Medical  Association,  World,  5th  General  Assembly 

Medicine,  10th  International  Congress  on  Industrial 

Metallurgical  Congress,  World:  First 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (Nato)  : 

Preliminary  Meeting  of  the  Council 

Council  (Annual  Session) 

Military  Committee 

Poliomyelitis,  2d  International  Congress  on 

Red  Cross  Societies,  Inter- American  Region  of  the  League  of     .    .    . 
Refugee  Organization,  International  (Ibo)  : 

10th  Session  of  the  Executive  Committee 

8th  Session  of  the  General  Council 

Road  Congress,  9th  International,  and  International  Exhibition  of 

Roadmaking  Materials. 
Sanitary  Organization,  Pan  American  (Paso)  : 

14th  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

15th  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

5th  Session  of  the  Directing  Council  and  Regional  Committee  of 
the  World  Health  Organization. 
Scientific  Unions,  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Council  of   .    . 
Sea,  International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the:  39th  Meeting  . 

Ship  Tank  Superintendents,  6th  International  Council  of 

Surgery,  14th  International  Congress  of  the  International  Society  of . 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  6th  Session  of  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on. 


fNew  York Sept.  8-9 

(Washington Sept.  14-15 

New    York   and    Washing-  Sept.  3-15 
ton 

Copenhagen     Sept.  24-27 

Stockholm Sept.  10-14 

Mexico    City Sept.  10-25 

Rome Sept.  19-23 

Rome Sept.  12-21 

Amsterdam October* 

United  States  or  Canada  .  September* 

Rome Nov.  19-Dec.  8 

Rome Nov.  12-17 

Santiago Sept.  26-Dec.  20 

Italy Oct.  12-21 

Rome Oct.  29-Nov.  3 

Rome Oct.  8- 

Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon  .    .  Sept.  17-29 

Harfenden,  England  .    .    .  Sept.  3-14 

Rome Sept.  25-27 

New   York Sept.  1 

Lyon,  France Sept.  23-Oct.  7 

Mexico    City Sept.  3-6 

St.  Louis Sept.  9-14 

Hoeilaart,     Belgium  .    .    .  Sept.  28-29 

Lima Oct.  8-14 

Utrecht Sept.  11-20 

Istanbul Sept.  6-11 

San  Francisco Sept.  4-8 

Geneva Nov.  10-13 

Geneva Nov.  14-24 

Naples Oct.  2-16 

Geneva Nov.  26-Dec.  8 

The  Hague Oct.  9-30 

Bari,  Italv Sepi.  8-25 

Stockholm Sept.  15-20 

Lisbon Sept.  9-15 

Detroit Oct.  15-19 

Ottawa Sept.  15 

Rome Oct.  29* 

Europe September* 

Copenhagen      Sept.  3-7 

Mexico  City Oct.  12-22 

Geneva Oct.  10- 

Geneva Oct.  15 

Lisbon Sept.  22-Oct.  4 

Washington Sept.  20-22 

Washington Oct.  3-4 

Washington Sept.  24-Oct.  2 

Washington Oct.  14-20 

Amsterdam Oct.  1-9 

Washington Sept.  5-15 

Paris Sept.  24 

Geneva Sept.  17- 


*Tentative. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  September  1-November  30,  1951—  Continued 

[Tobacco  Congress,  World •    •    •    •    •    • 

[Tripartite  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States. 
Jnited  Nations: 
General  Assembly: 

6th  Session ■    •    •    •    •    •.  • 

Special  Committee  on  Information  Transmitted  under  Article 
73  (e)  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc) : 

Regional  Conference  of  Non- Governmental  Organizations  on 
U.N.  Information. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  Far  East  (Ecafe)  : 

Inland  Transport  Committee 

Trade  Promotion,  Conference  on 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe: 

Industry  and  Materials  Committee 

Statisticians,  European  Regional  Conference  of 

Timber  Committee 

Jrology,  5th  Pan  American  Congress  of 

Veterinary  Medicine,  1st  Pan  American  Congress  on 

iVorld  Health  Organization  (Who)  : 
Africa,  1st  Meeting  of  the  Who  Regional  Committee  for  ..... 
Americas,  Regional  Committee  for  the  (together  with  5th  Session  of 
the   Directing   Council  of  the   Pan   American   Sanitary   Organ- 
ization). 
Mediterranean  Area,  4th  Session  of  the  Regional  Committee  tor 
the  Eastern. 

West  Pacific  Regional  Committee,  2d  Session 

Zagreb  International  Fair 


Amsterdam Sept.  17-24 

Washington Sept.  10 

Paris Nov.  6 

Geneva Oct.  2 

Paris Oct.  29 

Bangkok Nov.  26-Dec.  3 

Singapore Oct.  9-18 

Geneva Sept.  3 

Geneva September* 

Geneva Sept.  6 

Mexico Oct.  8-13 

Lima Oct.  20-26 

Geneva      Sept.  22-30 

Washington Sept.    22- 

Cyprus Sept.  24-29 

Manila Sept.  18-21 

Zagreb  Sept.  15-30 


♦Tentative. 


Documents  Relating  To  the  Armistice  Negotiations  in  Korea 


Exchange  of  Messages  Between  U.N.  Commander 
and  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist 
Commanders 

[August  25,  1951] 
The  following  message  oy  Gen.  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway,   U.N.   Comm-ander,  was   broadcast  at 
1130  hours  25  August,  to  Generals  Kim  II  Sung 
and  Peng  Teh-huai: 

Your  message  of  24  August,1  pertaining  to  an  alleged 
United  Nations  aerial  attack  on  Kaesong  on  the  evening 
of  22  August  has  been  received. 

This  most  recent  addition  to  alleged  incidents  by  ele- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  Command,  so  utterly  false, 
so  preposterous  and  so  obviously  manufactured  for  your 
own  questionable  purposes  does  not,  in  its  own  right, 
merit  a  reply.  Nor  do  the  other  incidents  you  have  cited 
as  intentional  violations  by  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand of  the  neutral  zone  at  Kaesong.  When  not  fabri- 
cated by  you  for  your  own  propaganda  needs,  these  inci- 
dents have  proven  to  be  the  actions  of  irregular  groups 
without  the  slightest  connection,  overtly  or  covertly,  with 
any  forces  or  agencies  under  my  control. 

In  spite  of  this,  I  have  consistently  required  my  senior 

1  Refers  to  the  Chinese  declaration  of  Aug.  23,  the 
text  of  which  was  obviously  received  by  the  U.N.  Com- 
mander on  Aug.  24.     See  Bulletin  of  Sept.  3,  p.  392. 


delegate  and  the  commanders  of  the  forces  under  my 
command  to  grant  you  the  courtesy  of  a  full  inspection 
and  report  of  every  alleged  incident  regardless  of  its 
manifest  falsity. 

The  evidence  in  this  most  recent  alleged  violation  was 
even  more  palpably  compounded  for  your  insidious  propa- 
ganda purposes  than  your  earlier  efforts.  In  line,  how- 
ever, with  our  constant  adherence  to  ethics  of  decency  I 
have  in  this  case  as  in  all  others,  fully  investigated  your 
charges.  My  senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  com- 
manders have  individually  certified  to  me  in  writing  that 
none  of  their  elements  have  violated  or  could  possibly 
have  violated,  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  in  this  or  any 
other  instance  of  alleged  violations  reported  by  you. 

I  have  caused  the  results  of  the  investigation  into  this 
most  recent  allegation  to  be  widely  publicized,  so  that 
the  entire  world  will  be  fully  cognizant  of  your  quite 
evident  intent  to  use  a  "manufactured"  incident  in  order 
to  evade  your  responsibility  for  having  suspended  the 
negotiations. 

The  allegations  made  in  your  several  recent  communi- 
cations concerning  the  alleged  firing  on  Pan  Mun  Jom; 
the  alleged  ambush  of  19  August  by  U.N.  forces ;  and  the 
alleged  bombing  and  strafing  of  Wednesday  night,  22 
August,  are  rejected  without  qualification  as  malicious 
falsehoods  totally  without  foundation  in  fact. 

When  you  are  prepared  to  terminate  the  suspension 
of  armistice  negotiations,  which  you  declared  on  23 
August,  I  will  direct  my  representatives  to  meet  with 
yours,  with  a  view  to  seeking  a  reasonable  armistice 
agreement. 


September   10,    1951 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  the  official  Commu- 
nist reply  of  August  27  to  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridg- 
waifs  suggestion  for  a  renewal  of  the  Korean 
armistice  talks  as  broadcast  by  the  Reiving  radio 
August  28: 

Your  reply  letter  dated  the  twenty-fifth  has  been  re- 
ceived. Tn  this  letter,  you  not  only  deny  the  serious 
provocative  action  of  the  illegal  penetration  by  a  plane 
of  your  side  over  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  on  the  night 
of  Aug.  22,  which  carried  out  bombing  and  strafing  with 
the  residence  of  our  delegation  as  the  target,  but  you  also 
unreasonably  refused  to  settle  this  matter  carefully  and 
responsibly.  Moreover,  you  utter  the  malicious  slander 
that  this  incident  was  "manufactured"  by  our  side,  thus 
attempting  to  evade  the  heavy  responsibility  for  this  inci- 
dent which  should  be  borne  by  your  side.  We  regard  this 
reply  of  yours  as  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

Since  the  Kaesong  armistice  negotiations  began,  in 
settling  any  event  arising  from  a  violation,  by  either  side, 
of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  agreement,  our  side  has 
always  adopted  a  careful  and  responsible  attitude  and  the 
principle  of  equality  in  order  that  the  negotiations  may 
go  ahead  smoothly.  The  entire  record  on  these  questions 
during  the  Kaesong  negotiations  unshakably  bear  out  this 
point. 

The  full  texts  of  documents  and  messages  that  have 
passed  between  both  sides  on  these  questions  have  been 
published  by  our  side,  so  that  people  may  know  the  entire 
truth  on  the  events.  What,  however,  is  the  position  of 
your  side?  On  all  questions  of  breaches  and  violations 
of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  agreement  by  your  side,  you 
have  either  denied  or  failed  to  settle  them  when  our  side 
has  called  your  attention  to  them  or  lodged  protests  with 
your  side. 

Even  after  the  incident  of  Aug.  19,  when  armed  men  of 
your  side  illegally  entered  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  and 
attacked  our  military  patrol,  Vice  Admiral  Joy,  your  chief 
delegate,  still  issued  a  denial,  stating  that  it  was  a  "volun- 
tary" action  by  so-called  "citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea"  within  our  area  and  that  your  side  was  not  respon- 
sible for  it,  despite  the  fact  that  investigations  were 
carried  out  on  the  spot  by  the  liaison  officers  of  both  sides 
and  local  inhabitants  testified  that  it  was  an  ambush  laid 
by  incursive  South  Korean  troops  in  uniform. 

Yet  you  state  in  your  recent  reply  that  this  was  "mali- 
cious falsehoods  totally  without  foundation  in  fact."  Are 
you  not  aware  that  Admiral  Joy  admitted  the  fact  of  the 
ambush  of  Aug.  23  in  his  reply  to  our  General  Nam  IP 
One  may  ask  whether  the  South  Korean  troops  can  be 
excluded  from  the  United  Nations  forces?  And  if  so  what 
is  the  job  of  the  South  Korean  delegate,  General  Paik 
Sun  Yup,  in  the  United  Nations  delegation? 

What  is  the  basic  difference  between  so-called  "citizens 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea"  who  wear  uniforms,  carry  arms 
and  force  their  way  into  the  neutral  zone,  and  South 
Korean  troops?  If  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  cannot  control  and  bear  responsibility  for 
these  South  Korean  troops,  then  how  can  your  delegation 
conduct  armistice  negotiations  representing  all  United 
Nations  forces,  including  the  South  Korean  forces? 

This  kind  of  fact-twisting,  peremptory  denial,  reversing 
of  the  truth  and  self-contradiction  by  your  side  reached 
its  highest  peak  in  the  incident  on  the'  night  of  Aug.  22. 
At  the  very  outset  of  your  reply,  you  make  the  slanderous 
assertion  that  this  incident  was  "manufactured"  by  out- 
side and  "does  not,  in  its  own  right  merit  a  reply." 

This  arbitrary  attitude  of  yours  is  in  itself  enough  to 
prove  that  this  incident  was  premeditated  by  your  side, 
because  only  so  would  you  adopt  a  policy  of  blank  refusal 
and  slander  to  evade  your  grave  and  inescapable  respon- 
sibility in  face  of  the  iron  facts. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  your  liaison  officers,  when 
they  first  heard  of  the  incident,  found  pretexts  for  refusing 
to  come  to  Kaesong  to  investigate.  And  when  they  eventu- 
ally came  on  the  scene,  they  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  traces  of  the  bombing  and  the  bomb  splinters  were  not 


worth  looking  at,  and  they  wanted  to  investigate  again  in 
daylight,  claiming  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  investigate 
in  the  dark. 

However,  on  Aug.  23,  Admiral  Joy,  your  chief  delegate, 
tried  to  forestall  us  with  a  report  denying  all  the  facts 
and  making  the  "fabrication"  slander.  Moreover,  your 
liaison  officers  did  not  come  to  reinvestigate  but,  on  the 
contrary,  repeatedly  alleged  that  our  side  refused  to  allow 
a  reinvestigation. 

It  is  not  clear  that  all  this  results  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  premeditation  on  your  side  in  regard  to  the 
incident  so  that  after  it  occurred,  your  side  hurriedly 
tries  to  evade  and  deny  responsibility,  fearing  to  face  the 
reality? 

Facts  speak  louder  than  eloquence.  Your  side's  airplane 
intruded  into  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone. 

It  bombed  and  strafed.  Although,  disregarding  the 
facts,  you  allege  in  your  reply  that  it  is  a  "malicious 
falsehood  totally  without  foundation  in  fact,"  the  frag- 
ments of  the  bombs  dropped  by  your  plane  and  the  craters, 
the  blasted  rocks,  the  scorched  earth  are  still  as  they 
were  near  the  residence  of  our  delegation  in  the  Kaesong 
meeting  area,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Kaesong  area  can 
also  testify  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  bombing  and  strafing 
by  your  plane. 

Unless  your  side  is  determined  to  break  up  the  negotia- 
tions, and  prohibit  your  delegation  and  liaison  officers, 
and  even  press  correspondents,  from  coming  to  Kaesong, 
how  can  you  evade  the  test  of  reality? 

As  far  as  our  side  is  concerned,  we  did  not,  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty-second,  reject  your  making  a  re-investiga- 
tion in  daylight  and  we  are  still  waiting  for  your  side 
to  do  so.  If  one  sticks  to  the  facts  on  the  actual  spot  of 
the  bombed  area  in  Kaesong,  it  becomes  obvious  who  man- 
ufactured this  provocative  incident  and  who  is  arbitrarily 
telling  absurd  lies  in  face  of  the  facts. 

Moreover,  even  according  to  the  distortions  of  fact  in 
the  report  of  your  liaison  officers  which  Vice  Admiral  Joy 
of  your  side  has  already  published,  your  side  cannot  deny 
that  the  bomb  fragments  and  other  evidence  of  bombing 
which  your  liaison  officers  saw  with  their  own  eyes  were 
wrought  by  aircraft  bombing.  And  the  radar  report  by 
your  Fifth  Air  Force  has  well-testified  that  an  aircraft 
appeared  west  of  Kaesong  at  2130  hours  on  Aug.  22. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  aircraft  picked  up 
by  radar.  But  on  what  grounds  were  Vice  Admiral  Joy 
and  the  liaison  officers  of  your  side  able  to  allege  arbi- 
trarily that  it  was  not  an  aircraft  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  but  our  aircraft  that  attempted  to  murder  our 
delegation?  Such  is  the  astonishing  and  absurd  length  to 
which  the  denials  and  slanders  have  reached. 

In  your  reply,  in  addition  to  repeating  their  opinions, 
you  also  allege  that  the  other  incidents  were  either  "fabri- 
cated" by  our  side,  or  "actions  of  irregular  groups  without 
the  slightest  connection  overtly  and  covertly"  with  your 
side. 

But,  if  the  South  Korean  troops  in  the  Aug.  19  incident 
were  not  directly  connected  with  the  United  Nations  com- 
mand, can  you  deny  that  they  were  connected  overtly  or 
covertly  with  the  headquarters  of  the  South  Korean 
troops  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  aircraft  of  the  night  of  Aug. 
22  was  also  an  irregular  aircraft  of  South  Korea? 

When  the  aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  forces  illegally 
flew  over  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  and  bombed  and 
strafed  the  area,  your  side  committed  an  act  of  provoca- 
tion which  cannot  be  brushed  aside.  And  your  attitude 
regarding  the  affair  is  such  a  distortion  of  the  facts,  such 
a  denial  of  the  truth,  such  a  confusion  of  right  and  wrong 
and  such  a  self-contradiction  that  it  is  very  hard  to  make 
people  believe  that  your  aim  is  not  one  of  manufacturing 
incidents  and  undermining  the  negotiations,  while  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  responsibility  for  breaking  off  the 
negotiations. 

But  the  responsibility  will  never  fall  upon  us,  because 
our  attitude  has  been  realistic,  fair  and  reasonable  so  as 
to  guarantee  the  carrying  on  of  the  armistice  negotiations. 
Only  when  your  military  aircraft  violated  the  neutral 
zone,  with  our  delegation  as  its  target,  attempting  to 
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nirder  them,  was  our  delegation  compelled  to  suspend 
ie  meetings  and  wait  for  your  side  to  take  responsible 
ction  about  this  incident. 

We  hereby  once  more  propose  to  you  that  this  grave 
ct  of  provocation  should  be  dealt  with  by  your  side  with 
n  attitude  of  serious  responsibility ;  then  the  continua- 
ion  of  the  negotiations  for  a  just  and  reasonable  armistice 
greement  can  be  guaranteed. 

At  the  same  time  we  demand  that  you  order  your  liaison 
fficers  to  proceed  to  Kaesong  to  carry  out  a  re-investi- 
ation  jointly  with  our  liaison  officers,  of  the  incident 
rhieh  occurred  on  the  night  of  Aug.  22  when  your  military 
ircraft  bombed  and  strafed  the  vicinity  of  the  residence 
f  our  delegation,  in  order  once  again  to  prove  the  full 
alidity  of  our  protest. 

In  order  to  enable  people  throughout  the  world  to  under- 
tand  the  full  and  true  picture  of  the  incident,  we  demand 
hat  the  full  text  of  the  communications  exchanged  be- 
sveen  both  sides  be  made  public  following  the  example  of 
ur  side  and  that  your  news  agencies  and  press  everywhere 
hall  be  permitted  to  release  and  publish  them  in  full. 

We  await  your  reply. 

Kim  II  Sung, 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army. 
Peng  Teh-huai, 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers. 

Aug.  27, 1951. 

lessage  from  North  Korean  and  Communist 
Commanders  to  U.  N.  Commander 

[September  2,  1951] 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  message  of  Septem- 
er  2  from  Gen.  Kim  II  Sung,  North  Korean 
■'remier  and  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean 
■>eople''s  Army,  and  Chinese  Gen.  Peng  Teh-huai, 
1  ommand-er  of  the  Chinese  Peopled  Volunteers, 
o  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  charging  an  attack 
n  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  by  an  allied  plane: 

At  0030  hours  on  Sept.  1,  one  of  your  military  aircraft 
gain  illegally  intruded  into  the  air  over  our  Kaesong 
teutral  zone  and  carried  out  a  bombing.  It  has  now  been 
stablished  that  two  bombs  were  dropped  on  places  only 
00  to  600  meters  from  the  residence  of  General  Nam  II, 
>ur  chief  delegate.  This  is  a  further  action  of  an  ex- 
remely  serious  and  provocative  nature  by  your  military 
lircraft  following  the  bombing  of  the  residence  of  our 
lelegation  on  the  night  of  Aug.  22.  We  lodge  a  grave 
irotest  with  you. 

Following  the  Aug.  22  incident,  your  side  has  not  only 
hown  utter  irresponsibility  in  dealing  on  that  occasion 
nth  that  act  of  provocation,  and  also  in  your  reply  of 
Lug.  29,  rejected  our  demand  for  a  re-investigation. 

Moreover  your  side  continued  to  send  South  Korean 
roops  to  illegally  invade  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  and, 
in  Aug.  30,  again  murdered  two  of  our  military  police. 
it  the  same  time,  you  continued  to  send  military  aircraft 
o  intrude  incessantly  over  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone, 
:arrying  out  twenty-five  sorties  in  the  eight  days  from 
^.ug.  23  to  30,  and  at  0240  hours  on  Aug.  29  dropped  a  flare 
lear  the  conference  site  in  Kaesong. 

Although  the  series  of  provocative  acts  on  the  part  of 
'our  side  has  on  each  successive  occasion  been  protested 
igainst  by  our  chief  delegate,  General  Nam  II,  yet  your 
lelegation  and  yourself,  on  the  one  hand,  have  made 
hameless  denials  in  complete  defiance  of  the  facts,  while 
»n  the  other  hand,  your  armed  forces  have  flagrantly  and 
unscrupulously  continued  the  provocations  and  carried 
»ut  the  bombing  of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  for  the 
ieeond  time  on  Sept.  1.  Even  while  your  liaison  officers 
vere  carrying  out  investigations  in  Kaesong  today  [Sept. 
L],  one  of  your  military  aircraft  illegally  flew  over  the 
kaesong  neutral  zone.     This  was  witnessed  by  all  per- 


sonnel on  the  scene,  including  press  correspondents  of  both 
sides. 

The  aim  of  these  endless  actions  on  your  part  in  under- 
mining the  agreement  for  the  neutralization  of  Kaesong 
can  certainly  not  be  explained  by  any  pretext,  but  only  by 
the  intention  to  undermine  the  Korean  armistice  negoti- 
ation, making  it  impossible  for  the  Kaesong  conference  to 
continue. 

Following  upon  their  investigations  on  the  scene  in 
Kaesong  today,  your  liaison  officers  were  unable  to  deny 
the  actual  results  of  the  bombing  of  the  Kaesong  neutral 
zone  by  your  military  aircraft  at  0030  hours  on  Sept.  1. 

Nevertheless,  just  as  with  the  Aug.  22  incident,  they 
shamelessly  denied  that  it  was  an  aircraft  of  the  United 
Nations  forces.  It  is  irrefutable  that,  since  this  bombing 
was  confirmed  by  your  liaison  officers,  the  previous  bomb- 
ing which  your  liaison  officers  had  investigated,  but  dared 
not  return  to  re-investigate,  was  obviously  also  an  ironclad 
fact.  Your  side  shamelessly  deny  that  it  was  the  aircraft 
of  the  United  Nations  forces,  but  is  it  conceivable  that 
our  aircraft  could  possibly  have  bombed  our  own  dele- 
gation? 

All  honest  and  decent  people  in  the  world  will  not  believe 
such  preposterous  denials  and  lies  on  your  part.  In  fact, 
immediately  after  the  bombing  of  the  Kaesong  neutral 
zone  by  one  of  your  military  aircraft  at  0030  hours  on 
Sept.  1,  your  military  aircraft  still  carried  out  reconnais- 
sance over  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone. 

Is  this  not  the  clearest  proof  of  the  inescapable  impli- 
cation of  the  aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  forces? 

We  hereby  solemnly  point  out  to  you :  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  break  up  the  negotiations,  you  should  openly  and 
formally  declare  your  determination  to  do  so,  instead  of 
ceaselessly  carrying  out  such  scoundrelly  provocations. 

If  you  still  have  the  intention  of  resuming  the  Kaesong 
talks  in  order  to  seek  a  just  and  reasonable  armistice 
agreement,  you  should  agree  to  the  following  demands  of 
our  side:  Namely,  your  side  must  conscientiously  and 
responsibly  deal  with  the  series  of  grave,  provocative  inci- 
dents from  Aug.  22  to  Sept.  1,  and  must  thoroughly  guar- 
antee that  there  will  be  no  recurrence  of  similar  acts  which 
violate  the  Kaesong  neutralization  agreement  so  that  the 
Kaesong  armistice  meetings  can  be  resumed. 

Awaiting  your  reply. 


Replies  by  Admiral  Joy 

The  following  are  replies  made  by  Vice  Admiral 
Charles  Turner  Joy,  Senior  U.N.  delegate  on  Sep- 
tembr  2  to  allegations  by  Lt.  Gen.  Nam  II,  Senior 
North  Korean  delegate  of  the  U.N.  attacks  on  Com- 
munist personnel  at  C  hong  dam  and  Panmunjom, 
and  of  an  allied  aerial  violation  of  the  Kaesong 
area: 

COMMUNIST  CHARGES  OF  PERSONNEL  VIOLATION 

1.  This  acknowledges  receipt  of  your  letter  of  30  August 
alleging:  (A)  An  attack  on  your  personnel  at  Chongdam 
at  0600  30  August  by  ten  or  more  armed  men  and:  (B) 
Firing  in  the  Panmunjom  area  at  0610  30  August. 

2.  It  is  noted  that  you  delayed  more  than  eleven  hours 
in  reporting  the  incidents  despite  the  fact  that  there  is 
continuous  telephone  communication  between  our  head- 
quarters. 

3.  It  is  noted,  too,  that  you  did  not  request  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Nations  command  to  be  present 
at  any  investigation  which  may  have  been  made  of  these 
incidents. 

.  .  .  [several  words  missing]  to  be  made  among  all 
elements  of  the  United  Nations  command  which  could 
under  any  circumstance  have  been  in  a  position  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  alleged  incidents.  That  investigation  has 
established  that  no  troops  of  the  United  Nations  command 
were  west  of  the  road  running  southward  from  Landang 
through     Oryongpo-Songhyon-Kwangmyong-[word     miss- 
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ing]  on  the  day  alleged.     Thus  none  were  nearer  than  2,500 
yards  from  Panmunjom  and  5,000  yards  from  Chongdam. 

5.  My  letter  of  22  August  made  reference  to  the  partisan 
activity  which  you  have  acknowledged  exists  within  the 
neutral  zone.  The  existence  of  such  activity  is  not  sur- 
prising. It  is  to  be  expected  that  residents  of  the  area 
would  be  restive  under  an  oppressive  occupation.  Kae- 
song  is  converted  into  a  relative  haven  for  their  activities. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  you  should  protest  to  the 
United  Nations  command  following  every  manifestation 
of  minor  disturbance  in  the  neutral  zone.  Surely  you 
recognize  that  the  status  of  military  occupation  carries 
with  it  the  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  order 
within  the  area.  Why  then  do  you  file  protests  with  the 
United  Nations  command  every  time  a  shot  is  fired  in 
the  zone  or  a  group  of  irregulars  attacks  one  of  your 
police  units? 

6.  If  the  alleged  incidents  of  30  August  actually  oc- 
curred, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  were  perpe- 
trated by  the  same  group  of  irregulars  that  was  involved 
in  the  incident  of  19  August.  If  so,  there  is  a  good  pos- 
sibility that  this  band  has  been  operating  within  the  zone 
continuously  since  about  15  August.  The  agreement  con- 
cerning the  neutral  zone  does  not  deprive  you  of  the 
capability  of  dealing  effectively  with  the  groups  of  this 
size.  Why  then  do  you  continuously  complain  to  the 
United  Nations  command  concerning  the  incidents  which 
transpire  within  the  zone? 

7.  I  can  only  conclude  that  your  protests  are  not  moti- 
vated by  a  genuine  desire  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of 
the  Kaesong  area.  This  neutral  area  was  supposedly 
established  in  order  to  provide  conditions  favorable  to 
the  armistice  talks.  As  in  the  case  of  the  fabricated 
bombing  of  the  conference  site  on  22  August,  you  are 
evidently  using  your  military  occupation  of  the  neutral 
zone  to  create  conditions  which  tend  to  prevent  resumption 
of  the  armistice  talks. 

COMMUNIST  CHARGES  OF  AERIAL  VIOLATION 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  30  August  concerning 
an  alleged  violation  of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  by  air- 
craft of  the  United  Nations  command. 

This  charge  is  totally  false.  On  receipt  of  your  allega- 
tions that  at  0240  hours  on  29  August  a  United  Nations 
command  aircraft  dropped  a  parachute  flare  near  the 
Kaesong  conference  site,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
Nations,  caused  a  thorough  check  to  be  made  of  the  posi- 
tion of  all  United  Nations  command  aircraft  airborne  at 
that  hour.  It  was  found  that  at  the  hour  of  the  alleged 
attack  two  United  Nations  command  aircraft  dropped 
photographic  flash  bombs  at  two  points,  one  twenty,  and 
one  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Kaesong. 

The  aircraft  which  dropped  the  photographic  flash 
bombs  were  using  the  light  from  these  flashes  for  making 
photographs.  These  photographs  have  been  developed, 
and  they  prove  conclusively  that  the  United  Nations  com- 
mand aircraft  taking  the  pictures  were  at  least  fifteen 
miles  north  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone. 

The  completed  investigation  established  that,  on  the 
night  of  Aug.  29,  no  United  Nations  command  aircraft 
was  over  the  neutral  zone  and  no  United  Nations  com- 
mand aircraft  dropped  a  flare  or  any  other  mechanism 
in  the  neutral  zone.  You  state  an  aircraft  circled  low 
and  dropped  a  parachute  flare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  con- 
ference site  at  0240,  29  August.  United  Nations  com- 
mand aircraft  do  not  "circle  low"  while  dropping  flares. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  your  personnel  have  again 
attempted  to  fix  a  false  charge  upon  the  United  Nations 
command. 

Your  careless  regard  for  truth  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  recklessness  with  which  you  state  that  an  agree- 
ment had  previously  been  reached  concerning  an  air 
space  reservation  above  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone.  In 
your  letter  you  made  the  following  statement,  among 
others : 

"After  the  reaching  of  the  Kaesong  neutrality  agree- 
ment,  your  aircraft   still  continued  their   unlawful   in- 
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vasion  of  the  air  above  the  neutral  zone  in  repeated  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement." 

In  many  other  sentences  of  your  letter,  you  refer  to 
an  alleged  agreement  between  us  regarding  an  air  space 
reservation  over  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone.  As  you  know 
well,  the  initiation  of  recent  discussions  between  our 
liaison  officers  regarding  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  was 
at  your  instance. 

On  11  August,  you  stated :  "I  propose  that  the  liaison 
officers  of  both  sides  meet  again  to  discuss  this  question 
and  to  agree  upon  a  draft  of  detailed  provisions  of  neu- 
tralization. This  draft  may  then  be  ratified  by  our  two 
delegations  as  an  agreement  to  be  observed  by  both  sides." 

You  are  fully  aware  that  no  ratification  of  any  draft 
provided  by  our  liaison  officers  has  ever  occurred.  You 
are  fully  aware  that  no  agreement  concerning  an  air 
space  reservation  over  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  has  ever 
been  considered,  much  less  ratified  by  our  two  delegations. 

In  fact,  on  Aug.  18,  Colonel  Chang  [Chan  Sun]  sub- 
mitted to  Colonel  [Andrew  J.]  Kinney  a  document  setting 
forth  proposed  agreements  regarding  the  Kaesong  neutral 
zone,  one  of  which  was  concerned  with  an  air  space 
[reservation]  over  the  Kaesong  zone.  The  record  of  this 
meeting  of  liaison  officers  reveals  that  Colonel  Kinney 
accepted  Colonel  Chang's  document  with  the  statement : 

"We  will  study  this  paper  and  give  you  our  comment 
the  day  after  tomorrow."  The  liaison  officers  have  not 
resumed  their  discussions  since  that  time.  Obviously,  no 
agreement  could  be  in  effect. 

Yet,  not  less  than  eight  times  in  your  letter  of  Aug.  30, 
you  made  reference  to  an  alleged  agreement  regarding 
an  air  space  reservation  over  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone. 
Such  disregard  for  facts  can  serve  no  purpose  other  than 
to  delay  the  resumption  of  the  armistice  conference. 


U.  S.  Delegation  Departs  for 
Japanese  Treaty  Conference 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  August  31] 

The  American  delegation  believes  that  free  peo- 
ple everywhere  will  take  heart  from  the  confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco  in  which  those  nations  that 
really  want  peace  join  in  signing  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty. 

We  are  all  satisfied  that  the  treaty  which  we 
are  going  to  sign  is  a  good  one.  It  represents  11 
months  of  negotiations  in  which  all  the  nations 
in  the  war  against  Japan  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  shape  the  final  treaty. 

The  treaty  with  Japan  is  generous  because  only 
such  a  treaty  could  permit  her  to  contribute  to 
the  economic  recovery  and  political  stability  of 
Asia.  It  is  a  treaty  of  opportunity  because  it 
gives  Japan  the  chance  to  prove  to  the  world  the 
genuineness  of  her  desire  to  be  a  peaceful  mem- 
ber of  the  free  world  community  of  nations.  It 
is  a  realistic  treaty  because  it  takes  into  account 
what  Japan  can  actually  do  in  the  interest  of  world 
stability. 

As  we  depart  for  the  San  Francisco  conference, 
we  have  in  mind  the  history  of  many  such  occa- 
sions in  the  past  when  victors  dictated  to  the  van- 
quished terms  of  peace  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
vengeance.  We  know  at  tragic  and  bitter  cost 
the  results  of  such  past  experiences. 
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San  Francisco,  where  the  United  Nations  was 
eated  to  build  world  peace,  and  where  we  will 
gn  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  which  has  been 
•afted  in  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
r,  will  provide  a  test  for  those  nations  that  really 
ant  peace  and  those  that  do  not. 
I  am  confident  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
ttions  attending  the  conference  will  sign  the 
eaty  as  a  signal  demonstration  of  the  desire  of 
1  free  peoples  for  peace  and  freedom. 

)atement  by  John  Foster  Dulles, 
msultant  to  the  Secretary 

Released  to  the  press  August  81] 

For  manv  months,  many  people,  in  many  coun- 
ies,  have  "been  working  for  peace  in  the  Pacific. 
dw  at  last  we  are  seeing  the  culmination  of  those 
forts.  Yesterday  saw  the  conclusion  of  a  Mutual 
Bsistance  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
e  Philippines.  Tomorrow  will  see  the  conclu- 
mi  of  a  similar  treaty  between  Australia,  New 
(aland  and  the  United  States.  A  few  days  later 
i  shall  see  many  allied  Governments  conclude  a 
reaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.  The  long  efforts 
e  bearing  fruit.  Peace  is  being  reestablished  in 
e  Pacific.  This  new  peace  is  not  the  old  kind 
peace,  which  failed.  It  is  a  peace  of  collective 
curity.  It  will  be  solid  against  anything  but  a 
rect  frontal  attack  by  some  great  nation  deliber- 
ely  bent  on  starting  World  War  III.  We  do 
»t  want  to  believe  that  any  nation  has  so  evil 
id  reckless  a  design;  therefore,  we  go  to  San 
rancisco  in  a  spirit  of  hope  and  confidence. 


ashington  and  Nepal 
lised  to  Embassy  Rank 

'eleased  to  the  press  August  27] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
epal  have  agreed  to  raise  the  status  of  their  re- 
ective  diplomatic  missions  at  Washington  and 
atmandu  to  the  rank  of  Embassy  and  to  ex- 
lange  ambassadors. 

The  United  States  Government  extended  recog- 
tion  to  the  Government  of  Nepal  in  1947,  and  an 
;reement  of  commerce  and  friendship  was  signed 
Katmandu  on  April  25,  1947.  The  first 
epalese  and  American  ministers  presented  their 
edentials  at  Washington  and  Katmandu  respec- 
rely  in  1948.  At  present  neither  Government 
aintains  a  chancery  in  the  capital  of  the  other. 
lie  American  minister,  who  is  also  ambassador  to 
idia,  is  resident  in  New  Delhi,  while  the  Nepalese 
inister  is  also  ambassador  to  the  United  King- 
)m,  resident  in  London. 

It  is  expected  that  this  step  will  lead  to  closer 
■lations  between  the  United  States  and  Nepal. 
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San  Francisco  Conference  for  the  Conclusion  and  Signature  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
With  Japan 


OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  » 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  this  conference  for 
signing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  honored  to  serve 
as  hosts  for  this  meeting. 

Six  years  ago,  the  nations  represented  at  this  con- 
ference were  engaged  in  a  bitter  and  costly  war. 
Nevertheless,  these  nations  and  others  came  to- 
gether here,  in  this  very  hall,  to  set  up  the  United 
Nations  as  the  first  essential  step  toward  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace. 

Today,  we  meet  here  again  to  take  another  step 
along  the  road  to  peace.  On  this  occasion,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  a 
country  we  were  fighting  in  1945.  We  meet  to  re- 
store our  former  enemy  to  the  community  of 
peaceful  nations. 

The  treaty  we  are  gathered  here  to  sign  has  not 
been  drawn  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  The  treaty 
reflects  the  spirit  in  which  we  carried  on  the  war. 
The  principles  for  which  we  fought  were  clearly 
set  forth  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  right 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  On  December  9,  1941,  in  a 
broadcast  to  the  American  people,  he  said : 

"When  we  resort  to  force,  as  now  we  must,  we 
are  determined  that  this  force  shall  be  directed 
toward  ultimate  good  as  well  as  against  immediate 
evil.  .  .  .  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  war, 
not  for  conquest,  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  a  world 
in  which  this  nation,  and  all  that  this  nation  rep- 
resents, will  be  safe  for  our  children." 

That  is  our  purpose  here  today  as  we  gather  to 
sign  the  peace  treaty.  We  are  trying  to  build  a 
world  in  which  the  children  of  all  nations  can  live 
together  in  peace.  We  hope  we  are  attaining  the 
ultimate  good  to  which  President  Roosevelt  re- 
ferred. 

Unfortunately,  today,  the  world  is  faced  with 
new  threats  of  aggression.  Many  of  the  countries 
represented  here  are  now  engaged  in  a  hard  fight  to 
uphold  the  United  Nations  against  international 
lawbreaking.    But  we  have  not  forgotten  that  our 

1  Made  at  the  conference  on  the  Japanese  peace  treaty 
at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  4  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 


goal  is  peace.  We  will  not  let  the  present  conflict 
deter  us  from  taking  every  step  we  can  toward 
peace.  We  will  not  let  that  happen  now,  any  more 
than  we  let  the  existence  of  war  in  1945  hold  up 
our  efforts  for  the  United  Nations. 

The  people  of  all  our  countries  long  for  one  thing 
above  all  else,  and  they  are  determined  to  have  it. 
What  they  want  is  a  world  at  peace — a  world  where 
there  is  justice  and  freedom  for  all  men  and  all 
nations.  Our  peoples  demand  of  us  that  we  take 
every  possible  measure  to  reach  that  goal. 

We  who  stand  ready  to  sign  this  treaty  with 
Japan  believe  in  peace.  We  believe  in  peace  based 
on  freedom  and  international  justice.  We  know 
that  a  free  and  independent  people  have  more 
vigor  and  staying  power  and  can  do  more  to  help 
secure  the  peace  than  a  people  held  under  alien 
comtrol.  We  believe  that  the  whole  great  effort 
for  peace  will  be  strengthened  if  Japan  is  now 
restored  to  independence  and  linked  to  other  free 
nations  by  ties  of  mutual  friendship  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Objective  of  Occupation  Achieved 

Since  the  fighting  ended  in  1945,  Japan  has 
been  an  occupied  country.  The  occupation  was 
designed  by  the  wartime  Allies  to  prevent  future 
Japanese  aggression  and  to  establish  Japan  as  a 
peaceful  and  democratic  country,  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  the  family  of  nations.  The  United  States, 
as  the  principal  occupying  power,  was  given  a 
special  responsibility  to  carry  out  these  objec- 
tives. It  is  our  judgment  that  they  have  been 
achieved.  I  wish  on  this  occasion  to  express  the 
pride  that  my  countrymen  and  I  feel  in  the  way 
in  which  the  Allied  occupation  has  been  carried 
out.  Its  success  has  been  due  to  the  devoted  ef- 
forts of  many  thousands  of  people  serving  under 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  his  successor  General 
Matthew  Ridgway. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  impres- 
sive effort  put  forward  by  the  people  of  Japan  in 
this  period.  They  have  fully  complied  with  the 
surrender  terms.    They  have  cooperated  fully  in 
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carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  occupation.  The 
result  has  been  a  remarkable  and  unprecedented 
period  of  progress  in  Japanese  history.  Japan, 
today,  is  a  very  different  country  from  what  it 
was  six  years  ago.  The  old  militarism  has  been 
swept  away.  This  has  been  done  not  just  by  oc- 
cupation edict  but  by  the  overwhelming  will  of 
the  Japanese  people  themselves.  The  secret  po- 
lice and  the  police-state  methods  used  by  the 
former  government  have  been  abolished. 

The  new  Japanese  constitution  provides  a  bill 
of  rights  for  all  citizens  and  establishes  a  govern- 
ment truly  representative  of  the  people.  The  Jap- 
anese people  now  have  universal  suffrage,  and 
they  are  taking  a  vigorous  part  in  their  govern- 
ment. In  recent  local  elections,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  have  voted.  Japanese  women 
now  vote  and  take  part  in  the  government  and 
enjoy  full  democratic  rights  for  the  first  time. 
Free  and  independent  labor  unions  have  been 
established,  and  farm  cooperatives  have  been 
greatly  expanded.  The  monopolies  that  used  to 
have  such  a  stranglehold  on  the  Japanese  economy 
have  been  substantially  broken  up. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  land 
reform.  Over  5  million  acres  of  land  have  been 
purchased  from  the  old  landlords  and  sold  to 
working  farmers.  Today,  about  90  percent  of 
all  cultivated  land  belongs  to  those  who  work 
on  it,  as  compared  with  less  than  50  percent  in 
1945.  This  is  a  great  achievement,  full  of  mean- 
ing for  all  Asia. 

Through  these  and  other  reforms,  the  Japa- 
nese people  have  been  developing  a  stable  economy 
and  a  democratic  society.  They  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  they  are  well  on  the  road  to  build- 
ing a  new  Japan — dedicated  to  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Because  of  these 
accomplishments,  it  is  possible  at  this  time  to 
restore  full  sovereignty  to  the  Japanese  people. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  slate  has  been 
wiped  clean.  The  United  States  has  not  forgotten 
Pearl  Harbor  or  Bataan,  and  many  of  the  other 
nations  represented  here  have  similar  memories 
that  will  not  easily  be  erased.  The  new  Japan 
will  not  find  the  world  entirely  friendly  and  trust- 
ing. It  will  have  to  keep  on  working  to  win  the 
friendship  and  trust  of  other  peoples  over  the 
years  to  come.  But  the  foundations  for  a  peace- 
ful future  have  been  laid.  It  is  now  time  to  move 
ahead  with  the  restoration  of  normal  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Treaty  Constructed  by  Cooperative  Effort 

This  conference  is  the  result  of  a  year  of  co- 
operative effort  toward  that  end.  A  year  ago  this 
month,  at  my  request,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  be- 
gan to  consult  other  governments  about  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Japan.  Mr.  Dulles  has  performed 
this  task  faithfully  and  well,  guided  by  the  high- 
est traditions  of  statesmanship. 
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There  were,  of  course,  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  nations  concerned  as  to  many  of  the 
matters  covered  by  this  treaty.  The  text  of  the 
treaty  now  before  us  is  the  product  of  long  and 
patient  negotiations,  among  many  nations,  which 
were  undertaken  to  reconcile  these  differences.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  a  good  treaty. 
It  takes  account  of  the  principal  desires  and  ulti- 
mate interests  of  all  the  participants.  It  is  fair 
to  both  victor  and  vanquished.  But  more  than 
that,  it  is  a  treaty  that  will  work.  It  does  not  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  another  war.  It  is  a  treaty  of 
reconciliation,  which  looks  to  the  future,  not  the 
past. 

The  treaty  reestablishes  Japan  as  a  sovereign, 
independent  nation.  It  provides  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Japanese  trade  with  other  nations,  and 
it  imposes  no  restrictions  upon  Japan's  access  to 
raw  materials.  The  treaty  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple that  Japan  should  make  reparations  to  the 
countries  which  suffered  from  its  aggression.  But 
it  does  not  saddle  the  Japanese  people  with  a  hope- 
less burden  of  reparations  which  would  crush 
their  economy  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  treaty  takes  account 
of  the  peaceful  advances  the  Japanese  people  have 
made  in  recent  years,  and  seeks  to  establish  the 
conditions  for  further  progress.  However,  there 
is  one  thing  we  must  all  recognize.  There  can  be 
no  progress  unless  the  Japanese  people  and  their 
neighbors  in  the  Pacific  are  made  secure  against 
the  threat  of  aggression. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Pacific  area  is  gravely 
affected  by  outright  aggression  and  by  the  threat 
of  further  armed  attack.  One  of  our  primary 
concerns  in  making  peace  with  Japan,  therefore, 
is  to  make  Japan  secure  against  aggression  and 
to  provide  that  Japan,  in  its  turn,  will  so  con- 
duct itself  as  not  to  endanger  the  security  of  other 
nations.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  important  to 
bring  Japan  under  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  and  within  the  protection  of  the  mutual 
obligations  of  United  Nations  members.  The 
treaty  expresses  Japan's  intention  to  apply  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  The  other 
countries  who  sign  the  treaty  can  be  counted  on 
to  work  for  the  admission  of  Japan  to  member- 
ship. But  even  so,  there  may  be  delays  before 
Japan  can  be  admitted. 

Under  the  treaty,  therefore,  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple bind  themselves  to  accept  immediately  the 
basic  obligations  of  a  United  Nations  member— 
namely,  to  refrain  from  aggression,  to  settle  dis- 
putes peacefully,  and  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  maintain  the  peace.  At  the 
same  time,  the  other  nations  who  sign  the  treaty 
specifically  recognize  that  Japan  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  a 
sense,  these  provisions  are  the  heart  of  this  treaty. 
Under  them,  Japan  becomes  part  of  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  pledged  to  outlaw  aggression  and 
to  support  a  world  order  based  on  justice.    This 
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tying  together  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter  is  a  long  step  toward 
building  security  in  the  Pacific.  But  more  than 
this  is  needed. 


World  Peace  Depends  on  Security  Agreements 

In  the  present  world  situation,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  buttress  the  peaceful  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  with  regional  arrange- 
ments for  the  common  defense  against  aggression. 
If  real  security  is  to  be  attained  in  the  Pacific, 
the  free  nations  in  that  area  must  find  means  to 
work  together  for  the  common  defense. 

The  United  States  recognizes  this  fact.  Our 
people  have  suffered  from  past  aggression  in  the 
Pacific  and  are  determined  that  this  country  shall 
do  its  part  for  peace  there.  In  recent  days,  we 
have  joined  with  other  Pacific  nations  in  impor- 
tant mutual  security  agreements. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States  signed  a  treaty  of  mutual  defense.  Under 
this  treaty,  each  country  recognizes  that  an  armed 
attack  on  the  other  in  the  Pacific  area  would  be 
dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safety,  and  de- 
clares that  it  would  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger. 

Last  Saturday,  a  similar  security  treaty  was 
signed  by  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States. 

These  treaties  are  initial  steps  toward  the  con- 
solidation of  peace  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  vital  that 
Japan  be  included,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  appro- 
priate security  arrangements  for  keeping  peace 
in  the  Pacific.  This  is  necessary  for  her  own  pro- 
tection and  the  protection  of  other  countries.  The 
peace  treaty,  therefore,  recognizes  that  Japan,  as 
a  sovereign  nation,  must  possess  the  right  of  self- 
defense  and  the  right  to  join  in  defense  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

The  development  of  regional  arrangements  for 
defense  in  the  Pacific  will  mean  that  such  Japanese 
defense  forces  as  may  be  created  would  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  defense  forces  of  other  nations  in 
the  area.  Japan's  security  would  not  depend  ex- 
clusively on  Japanese  forces  but  on  interrelated 
security  arrangements  with  other  countries.  The 
Japanese  contribution,  by  itself,  would  not  consti- 
tute an  offensive  threat.  But  Japanese  forces,  to- 
gether with  forces  of  other  nations,  would  provide 
mutual  security  against  threats  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  nations  of  the  Pacific,  including  Japan. 

At  present,  of  course,  Japan  is  totally  unarmed. 
In  view  of  the  open  aggression  taking  place  near 
Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  has  requested 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  treaty 
for  Japan's  immediate  security.  Under  such  a 
treaty,  the  United  States  would  maintain  armed 
forces  in  Japan  for  the  time  being  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  international  peace  and  to  Japan's  defense 
against  attack.    Security  arrangements  are  essen- 
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tial  in  a  world  in  danger.  In  the  Pacific  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  social  and  economic  progress 
is  impossible  unless  there  is  a  shield  which  pro- 
tects men  from  the  paralysis  of  fear. 

But  our  great  goal,  our  major  purpose,  is  not 
just  to  build  bigger  and  stronger  shields.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  advance,  as  rapidly  as  we  can, 
the  great  constructive  tasks  of  human  progress. 
We  in  the  United  States  respect  and  support  the 
many  new  free  and  independent  nations  in  the 
Pacific  area  and  Asia.  We  want  to  see  them  grow 
and  prosper,  as  equal  partners  in  the  community 
of  independent  nations  of  both  East  and  West. 
We  want  to  cooperate  with  them,  to  help  them  in 
their  agricultural  and  industrial  development. 
We  wish  to  see  these  nations  attain  in  dignity  and 
freedom  a  better  life  for  their  peoples — for  that  is 
the  road  to  world  peace. 

Equality  for  Japan  in  Partnership  of  Peace 

These  countries  have  a  rich  historical  and  cul- 
tural heritage.  Today,  their  people  are  experi- 
encing great  economic  and  social  changes.  They 
are  stirred  by  a  new  zeal  for  progress  and  inde- 
pendence. Already,  we  have  seen  some  of  the 
progress  that  can  be  made — progress  in  stamping 
out  maleria,  in  building  schools  and  training 
teachers,  in  growing  more  food,  and  creating  new 
industries.  Immense  opportunities  lie  ahead  if 
these  countries  can  pursue  their  national  destinies 
in  a  partnership  of  peace,  free  from  the  fear  of 
aggression.  Under  this  peace  treaty,  we  believe 
Japan  can  and  will  join  in  this  partnership  of 
peace. 

We  look  forward  to  the  contribution  which  the 
new  Japan,  with  its  rich  culture  and  its  dedication 
to  peace,  can  bring  to  the  community  of  nations. 
We  expect  this  contribution  to  grow  over  the 
years,  for  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  is  but  one 
part  of  the  process  of  making  peace.  When  ag- 
gression and  war  have  severed  relations  between 
nations,  many  ties  which  bind  one  nation  to  the 
others  are  cut.  Making  peace  is  like  repairing 
the  many  strands  of  an  intercontinental  cable; 
each  strand  must  be  spliced  separately  and  pa- 
tiently, until  the  full  flow  of  communication  has 
been  restored.  There  is  no  other  way  to  bring 
lasting  peace  than  this  slow  and  patient  process, 
step  by  step,  of  mending  and  strengthening  the 
cables  of  communication,  of  understanding  be- 
tween nations. 

In  this  San  Francisco  Conference,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  one  vital  step  toward  lasting 
peace.  Our  specific  task  here  is  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  That  will  be  a  great 
step  toward  general  peace  in  the  Pacific.  There 
are  other  steps  which  need  to  be  taken.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
security  in  Korea.  With  Japan  returned  to  its 
place  in  the  family  of  nations,  and  with  the  people 
of  Korea  secure,  free,  and  united,  it  should  be 
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possible  to  find  ways  to  settle  other  problems  in 
the  Pacific  which  now  threaten  the  peace. 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  on  many 
occasions  its  desire  to  explore  with  other  govern- 
ments at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  forum 
how  this  might  be  accomplished.  There  are  many 
well  established  ways  in  which  next  steps  can  be 
explored,  if  there  is  a  genuine  desire  for  peace  in 
all  quarters.  But  these  are  not  matters  which 
can  be  dealt  with  in  our  present  conference.  We 
have  come  here  to  take  a  single  step — but  a  step  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

The  treaty  now  before  us  offers  more  than  talk 
of  peace ;  it  offers  action  for  peace.  This  confer- 
ence will  show,  therefore,  who  seeks  to  make  peace, 
and  who  seeks  to  prevent  it ;  who  wishes  to  put  an 
end  to  war,  and  who  wishes  to  continue  it. 

We  believe  this  treaty  will  have  the  support 
of  all  those  nations  that  honestly  desire  to  reduce 
the  tensions  which  now  grip  the  world.  I  pray 
that  we  shall  all  be  united  in  taking  this  step  to 
advance  us  toward  greater  harmony  and  under- 
standing. 

As  we  approach  the  peace  table,  let  us  be  free  of 
malice  and  hate,  to  the  end  that  from  here  on 
there  shall  be  neither  victors  nor  vanquished 
among  us,  but  only  equals  in  the  partnership  of 
peace. 


OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY 
ACMESON 

The  first  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  for 
the  Conclusion  and  Signature  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
With  Japan  is  convened. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  the  organization 
of  the  Conference  to  conclude  the  adoption  of  rules 
of  procedure  and  the  election  of  officers. 

Now,  before  I  recognize  any  delegate,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations  as  to  the  character  of 
this  Conference.  The  delegations  of  the  govern- 
ments here  represented  have  come  in  response 
to  an  invitation  to  meet  for  conclusion  and  sig- 
nature of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  With  Japan  with 
its  attendant  declarations  on  the  terms  of  the 
August  13, 1951,  text,  which  in  the  invitation  was 
described  as  a  final  text. 

This  is  the  text  which  emerged  from  11  months 
of  negotiations.  It  is  the  text  which  the  delega- 
tion of  Japan,  the  delegations  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  text — the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States — and  the  delegations  of  most  of  the  other 
Allied  nations  have  come  here  for  the  purpose  of 
signing. 

The  fact  that  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  With  Japan  is  preceded  by  a  conference  is 


2  Made  at  the  Conference  for  the  Conclusion  and  Signa- 
ture of  the  react:  Treaty  With  Japan  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  on  Sept.  5,  in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  Con- 
ference ;  printed  from  transcript. 
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due  to  the  desires  expressed  by  a  number  of  Allied 
powers  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  prior 
to  the  actual  signing  to  make  public  and  official 
statements  regarding  the  treaty  and  regarding 
their  aspirations  for  peace  which  the  treaty  is 
designed  to  realize. 

The  fact  that  the  treaty  had  been  negotiated 
by  diplomatic  rather  than  by  conference  methods 
made  it  seem  desirable  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  make  such  an  historic  record  prior  to  the  cere- 
mony of  signing.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Conference. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  clearly  set 
out  in  the  invitation  and  in  the  accompanying  oral 
explanations  which  were  given  in  transmitting 
the  invitations.  In  addition,  where  circumstances 
seem  to  make  it  appropriate,  diplomatic  remind- 
ers were  given  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  future  misunderstandings. 

Therefore,  while  serving  as  your  temporary 
presiding  officer  I  shall  conduct  these  proceedings 
in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  the  purpose  for  which 
the  conference  was  called— that  is  for  the  conclu- 
sion and  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  With 
Japan  on  the  terms  of  the  text  before  us. 


TEXT  OF  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE' 

Section  I 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

Article  1.  The  conference  is  held  pursuant  to 
and  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  copy  of 
which  is  annexed. 

Section  II 

TEMPORARY  PRESIDENT 

Article  2.  The  chairman  of  the  delegation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  the  tempo- 
rary president  of  the  conference  and  shall  preside 
until  the  conference  elects  a  permanent  president. 

Section  III 

PERMANENT  PRESIDENT 

Article  3.  The  permanent  president  of  the  con- 
ference shall  be  elected  by  a  simple  majority  of 
the  plenipotentiary  delegations  of  states  repre- 
sented at  the  conference.  The  permanent  presi- 
dent shall  have  authority  to  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  conference  and  to  decide  all  questions  of 
order  raised  during  the  debates  of  the  conference. 

3  Originally  proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 
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Section  IV 


VICE  PRESIDENT 


Article  4.  The  conference  shall  elect  a  vice  presi- 
dent from  among  the  members  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiary delegations,  who  shall  serve  at  the  request 
of  the  president  and  with  the  powers  of  the  presi- 
dent. Should  neither  the  president  nor  the  vice 
president  be  in  a  position  to  preside  at  a  session 
or  part  of  a  session  of  the  conference,  the  president 
or  vice  president  last  presiding  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  conference,  invite  one  of  the  pleni- 
potentiary delegates  to  serve  as  a  temporary  pre- 
siding officer  with  the  powers  of  the  president. 

Section  V 

ELECTIONS 

Article  5.  All  elections  shall  be  held  by  secret 
ballot.     There  shall  be  no  nominations. 

Section  VI 

SECRETARY   GENERAL 

Article  6.  The  secretary  general  of  the  confer- 
ence shall  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  secretary  general  shall  coordinate  and 
supervise  the  secretariat  of  the  conference  and 
shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  conference  the 
facilities  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  its  work. 

The  secretary  general  shall  be  the  intermediary 
between  the  delegations  or  their  respective  mem- 
bers in  matters  relating  to  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  the  conference,  and  between  the 
delegates  and  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States. 


ference;  shall  have  the  right  of  speaking  thereat 
subject  to  those  rules  of  procedure  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  conference;  shall  have  the  right  of 
voting  subject  to  restrictions  herein  specified. 

(2)  Other  representatives  including  technical 
adviser  and  staff  of  the  delegations  accredited  by 
the  invited  governments  to  the  conference,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  all  public  sessions 
of  the  conference  unless  otherwise  determined  by 
the  conference,  but  they  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  vote  or  address  the  conference  except  at  the 
request  of  their  plenipotentiary  delegates. 

(3)  Members  of  the  secretariat  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  all  sessions  of  the  confer- 
ence as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
secretariat. 

Section  VIII 

LANGUAGES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Article  10.  The  host  government  will  make 
available  simultaneous  oral  interpreting  services 
as  between  English,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish. 
Delegates  may  speak,  however  in  any  other  lan- 
guage provided  they  furnish  advance  interpreta- 
tions thereof  into  any  one  of  the  foregoing  lan- 
guages. 

Article  11.  The  text  of  the  treaty  shall  be  cir- 
culated at  the  conference  in  the  following  lan- 
guages: English,  French,  Russian,  Spanish  and 
Japanese. 

Article  12.  Verbatim  minutes  of  the  plenary 
sessions  will  be  issued  in  the  language  of  the  host 
country,  English.  In  addition,  the  secretariat  will 
circulate  to  the  delegations  oral  statements  which 
are  made  in  one  of  the  languages  of  the  treaty 
other  than  English,  provided  the  speaker  makes 
available  said  text  to  the  secretariat. 


Section  VII 


PARTICIPANTS 


Article  7.  Representation  at  the  conference 
shall  be  confined  to  the  plenipotentiary  delega- 
tions accredited  respectively  by  governments  of 
Allied  powers  invited  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  participate  in  the  con- 
ference. The  Japanese  delegation  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  present  without  vote  at  all  public  meetings 
of  the  conference  and  shall  be  afforded  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  appropriate  opportunity  to  be  heard 
prior  to  the  ceremony  of  signing  the  treaty. 

Article  8.  Co-signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Japan  does  not,  as  between  allied  powers  (as 
defined  in  treaty),  imply  recognition  of  any  state 
or  government  to  which  any  signatory  has  not  pre- 
viously extended  recognition. 

Article  9.  Participants  in  the  conference  shall 
be  limited  to  the  following : 

(1)  Delegates  and  their  alternates  accredited 
by  the  invited  governments  to  the  conference,  shall 
have  the  right  of  attending  all  sessions  of  the  con- 
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Section  IX 

ORDER  OF  SEATING,  ETC. 

Article  13.  Conference  seating,  voting  and  other 
points  of  precedence  shall  be  determined  by  the 
alphabetic  order  of  names  of  the  accrediting  States, 
in  the  English  language. 

Section  X 

CREDENTIALS 

Article  14.  The  secretary  general  will  examine 
and  report  to  the  conference  on  (a)  the  credentials 
of  persons  representing  the  governments  invited  to 
participate  in  the  conference,  and  (b)  full  powers 
referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  the  August  13  text 
of  the  treaty. 

Section  XI 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Article  15.  The  president  will  ordinarily  ascer- 
tain the  sense  of  the  meeting  in  lieu  of  a  formal 
vote.    If  a  vote  is  taken,  attendance  by  a  majority 
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of  the  plenipotentiary  delegations  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  and  the  decision  shall  be  by  a  majority  of 
the  plenipotentiary  delegations  present  and  vot- 
ing at  the  meeting.  Each  plenipotentiary  delega- 
tion shall  have  but  one  vote. 

Article  16.  The  sessions  of  the  conference  shall 
be  public  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  majority 
vote. 

Section  XII 

CONDUCT  OF  BUSINESS 

Article  17.  Having  regard  to  the  special  and 
limited  terms  of  reference  of  this  conference,  its 
business,  after  adoption  of  the  rules  of  procedure, 
shall  be  confined  to : 

(1)  Election  of  officers. 

(2)  Report  on  credentials. 

(3)  Statements  on  behalf  of  the  two  govern- 
ments jointly  sponsoring  the  treaty  text. 

(4)  Statements  by  participating  delegations. 

(5)  Report  of  secretary  general  on  conformity 
of  the  different  language  texts  of  the  treaty. 

(6)  Ceremony  of  signing  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Japan. 

Article  18.  Immediately  following  the  state- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  two  sponsoring  govern- 
ments, which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour  each,  each 
other  delegation  may  make  a  statement,  in  no  case 
to  exceed  one  hour,  with  reference  to  the  August 
13, 1951,  text  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  When 
a  delegation  has  made  this  statement  that  delega- 
tion may  not  be  heard  again  on  the  subject  until 
all  other  delegations  as  yet  not  heard  shall  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  statement;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  if  a  statement  by  any  delega- 
tion puts  questions  to  another  delegation,  that 
other  delegation,  immediately  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  statement,  may  have  not  to  exceed  five 
minutes  to  answer.  Delegations  may  at  any  time 
submit  and  circulate  relevant  written  statements 
which  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  presiding 
officer,  be  incorporated  into  the  permanent  record. 

After  all  the  delegations  desiring  to  make  state- 
ments have  been  heard,  then  the  conference  shall 
decide  as  to  what,  if  any,  further  statements  will 
be  permitted  and  under  what  conditions. 

Delegations  shall  be  called  upon  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  signified  to  the  secretary  general 
their  desire  to  be  heard  and  failing  any  such 
timely  signification,  will  be  called  upon  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  in  accordance  with  precedence  under 
Article  13,  starting  with  the  name  of  a  country 
to  be  chosen  by  lot. 

Article  19.  No  delegate  or  representative  may 
address  the  conference  without  having  previously 
been  recognized  by  the  presiding  officer.  The  pre- 
siding officer  shali  have  the  power  to  call  a  speaker 
to  order  and  if  the  speaker  does  not  conform,  shall 
terminate  his  recognition  and  call  upon  the  next 
speaker. 
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Article  20.  During  the  discussion  of  any  mat- 
ter, a  delegate  or  representative  may  raise  a  point 
of  order  by  calling  attention  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure believed  to  be  infringed.  The  point  of 
order  shall  immediately  be  decided  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  in  accordance  with  these  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. Exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  presiding 
officer  shall  be  immediately  put  to  a  vote  without 
debate,  and  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  shall 
stand  unless  it  is  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the 
plenipotentiary  delegations  present  and  voting  at 
the  meeting. 

Article  21.  During  the  discussion  of  any  mat- 
ter, a  delegate  or  representative  may  move  the 
suspension,  adjournment  of  the  meeting  or  the 
closure  of  debate.  Such  motion  shall  not  be  de- 
bated but  shall  be  immediately  put  to  a  vote.  The 
presiding  officer  may  limit  the  length  of  state- 
ments made  with  respect  to  matters  raised  under 
Articles  20  and  21. 

Article  22.  Subject  to  Article  19,  the  following 
motions  shall  have  precedence  in  the  following 
order  over  all  other  proposals  or  motions  before 
the  meeting:  (1)  to  suspend  a  meeting;  (2)  to 
adjourn  a  meeting;  (3)  to  close  the  debate. 

Section  XIII 

MINUTES  AND  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Article  23.  The  secretary  general  shall  cause  to 
be  kept  verbatim  minutes  of  the  plenary  sessions 
of  the  conference.  Any  speaker  wishing  to  cor- 
rect the  verbatim  minutes  for  accuracy  of  trans- 
lation shall  submit  his  observations  in  writing  to 
the  secretariat  within  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
provisional  minutes  have  been  circulated. 

Article  24.  The  secretary  general  shall  cause 
to  be  prepared  for  distribution  among  the  par- 
ticipating governments  a  record  of  proceedings 
which  shall  include  the  verbatim  minutes  of  the 
plenary  sessions. 

Section  XIV 

Article  25.  These  rules,  having  been  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  the  plenipotentiary  delegations 
voting,  shall' be  effective  unless  amended  in  like 
manner. 

STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES' 

We  have  met  here  for  a  consecrated  purpose. 
We  shall  here  make  peace.  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers."  But  the  most  blessed  of  this  peace 
are  not  those  of  us  who  assemble  here.  The  foun- 
dation for  this  peace  was  laid  by  the  many  who 
gave  up  their  lives  in  faith  that  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  their  sacrifice  would  compel  those  who 
survived  to  find  and  take  the  way  to  peace. 

4  Made  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  second 
plenary  session  on  Sept.  5  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
conference  on  the  same  date. 
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We  are  here  to  redeem,  in  some  small  measure, 
the  vast  debt  we  owe. 

That  task  is  not  a  simple  one.  Victory  usually 
gives  power  greater  than  should  be  possessed  by 
those  who  are  moved  by  the  passions  that  war  en- 
genders. That  is  a  principal  reason  why  war  has 
become  a  self -perpetuating  institution. 

The  treaty  before  us  is  a  step  toward  breaking 
the  vicious  cycle  of  war — victory— peace — war. 
The  nations  will  here  make  a  peace  ox  justice,  not 
a  peace  of  vengeance. 

The  Occupation  Prepared  the  Way 

True  peace  is  possible  because  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  6  years  of  Allied  Occupation. 
That  Occupation  was  calm  and  purposeful.  Ja- 
pan's war-making  power  was  destroyed.  The  au- 
thority and  influence  of  those  who  committed 
Japan  to  armed  conquest  was  eliminated.  Stern 
justice  was  meted  out  to  the  war  criminals,  while 
mercy  was  shown  the  innocent.  There  has  come 
freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  of  thought ;  and  re- 
spect for  fundamental  human  rights.  There  has 
been  established,  by  the  will  of  the  people,  a  peace- 
fully inclined  and  responsible  government,  which 
we  are  happy  to  welcome  here. 

The  Allied  Occupation  goals  set  forth  in  the 
Potsdam  Surrender  Terms  have  been  met,  with 
the  loyal  cooperation  of  the  Japanese  people.  It 
is  now  time  to  end  that  Occupation,  and  make  a 
peace  which  will  restore  Japan  as  a  sovereign 
equal. 

It  is  possible  now  to  make  that  kind  of  a  peace, 
to  make  this  a  peace  of  reconciliation,  because  the 
Japan  of  today  is  transformed  from  the  Japan  of 
yesterday. 

The  past  is  not  forgotten  or  excused.  Bitterness 
and  distrust  remain  the  sentiment  of  many.  That 
is  human.  Those  who  have  suffered  less  have  no 
warrant  to  set  themselves  up  as  moral  judges  of 
those  who  have  suffered  more.  But  time,  and  the 
good  use  to  which  it  has  been  put  in  Japan,  have 
somewhat  healed  the  scars  of  war.  New  hopes 
have  gradually  displaced  old  fears.  Now,  by  an 
effort  of  self-control  which  is  perhaps  unprec- 
edented in  history,  the  Allies  present  to  Japan  a 
treaty  which  shows  no  trace  of  angry  passion. 

That  is  not  merely  an  act  of  generosity  toward 
a  vanquished  foe,  it  is  an  act  of  enlightened  self- 
interest.  For  a  treaty  warped  by  passion  often 
becomes  a  boomerang  which,  thrown  against  an 
enemy,  returns  to  strike  its  authors. 

For  this  treaty  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
man  who  led  the  Allied  Powers  to  victory  in  the 
Pacific.  After  that  victory  he  devoted  5y2  years 
to  service  in  Japan  as  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers.  As  such  he  showed  not  only 
magnanimity,  but  strength  without  which  mag- 
nanimity is  counted  weakness.  He  provided  the 
Occupation  with  moral  leadership  which  has  been 
the  impulsion  for  the  kind  of  peace  we  make.    The 
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present  generation  and  generations  to  come  owe 
much  to  General  MacArthur. 

Eleven  Months  of  Conference 

In  framing  the  peace,  the  United  States  has 
taken  an  initiative.  That  was  plainly  our  duty. 
Some  now  find  it  expedient  to  disparage  the  role 
played  by  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  war. 
None  did  so  in  the  hour  of  victory.  Then,  by  a 
unanimous  Allied  act,  the  United  States  was  given 
the  exclusive  power  to  name  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  all  the  Allied  Powers  and  to  direct  the 
Occupation  which  would  prepare  Japan  for  the 
peace  to  come.  That  Allied  act  put  us  in  a  position 
uniquely  to  judge  when  the  Japanese  were  pre- 
pared for  peace.  It  surely  entitled  us,  indeed  it 
obligated  us,  to  take  timely  steps  to  bring  our  Oc- 
cupation responsibilities  to  their  normal  pre- 
destined end. 

We  first  moved  in  this  matter  4  years  ago.  In 
1947  the  United  States  proposed  a  preliminary 
conference  of  the  governments  represented  on  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  to  consider  plans  for  a 
Japanese  peace  treaty.  That  proposal  was  blocked 
by  the  insistence  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
treaty  could  only  be  considered  by  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  where  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  veto  power.  The  Soviet  Union  continued 
stubbornly  to  adhere  to  that  position. 

Last  year  the  United  States  decided  to  abandon 
the  conference  method,  which  afforded  excessive 
possibilities  of  obstruction,  and  to  seek  peace 
through  diplomatic  processes  which  no  single  na- 
tion could  thwart.  That  has  been  done  with  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  most  of  the  Allies  and  has 
resulted  in  a  finished  text. 

The  negotiations  began  about  a  year  ago  when 
the  Allies  principally  concerned  were  gathering 
to  attend  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  in  New 
York.  The  various  delegations  principally  con- 
cerned had  frequent  consultations  at  that  time. 
Then  came  conferences  at  many  capitals  and  many 
written  exchanges  of  views.  A  U.  S.  Presidential 
Mission  toured  the  globe,  visiting  ten  capitals  of 
countries  especially  concerned.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  Kingdom  was  exploring  the  problem  with- 
in the  Commonwealth,  and  its  representative  will 
tell  you  more  of  that. 

The  first  round  of  discussions  dealt  with  the 
question  of  whether  it  was  time  for  peace  and,  if 
so,  what  basic  principles  should  be  applied.  In 
this  connection  the  United  States  outlined  seven 
principles  which  it  felt  ought  to  govern  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Treaty. 

We  found  complete  agreement  to  the  urgency  of 
prompt  peace  and  general  agreement  as  to  the 
basic  principles.  So,  in  January  of  this  year, 
the  United  States  undertook  to  make  the  first 
draft  of  a  text  which  would  translate  the  agreed 
principles  into  treaty  words.  That  draft  was 
circulated  last  March,  and  was  subjected  to  in- 
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tensive  study  by  over  20  countries.  These  in- 
cluded not  only  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  coun- 
tries, but  others  which  had  expressed  interest. 
The  American  states  were  kept  informed,  as  was 
their  due.  Mexico  had  actively  participated  in 
the  Pacific  war,  as  had  Brazil  in  the  European 
war.  All  had  made  important  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  moral  contributions. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Kingdom  produced  a  text 
of  its  own,  drafted  in  the  light  of  the  Common- 
wealth conferences.  Then  in  June,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  combined  their 
parallel  efforts  and  jointly  drafted  a  text  to  rec- 
oncile and  reflect  still  more  fully  the  different 
views  that  had  been  developed.  This  text  was 
circulated  to  Allied  Powers  during  the  first  half 
of  July  and  was  kept  open  for  further  changes 
until  mid- August. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Soviet  Union  took 
an  active,  though  reluctant,  part.  We  had  several 
conferences  with  Yakov  Malik  and  our  Govern- 
ments have  exchanged  ten  memoranda  and  drafts. 

Every  nation  which  has  constructively  inter- 
ested itself  in  the  treaty  can  claim  authorship 
of  important  parts  of  the  present  text.  Also  each 
of  these  nations  can  claim  the  equally  honorable 
distinction  of  voluntarily  subordinating  some 
special  interest  so  that  a  broad  base  of  unity  might 
be  found.  The  Allied  Powers  have  been  con- 
ducting what  in  effect,  is  an  11-months'  peace 
conference  participated  in  by  so  many  nations 
as  to  make  this  treaty  the  most  broadly  based 
peace  treaty  in  all  history. 

Any  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  evolu- 
tionary processes  which  have  been  at  work  can 
compare  our  March  draft  with  the  present  text. 
To  make  that  comparison  easy,  a  parallel-column 
document  has  been  prepared  for  distribution 
here.  It  shows  how  our  conference  methods  have 
worked. 

The  treaty  remains,  as  first  agreed,  a  nonpuni- 
tive,  nondiscriminatory  treaty,  which  will  restore 
Japan  to  dignity,  equality,  and  opportunity  in 
the  family  of  nations.  But  it  has  been  found  in- 
creasingly possible  to  do  justice  to  particular  situa- 
tions without  violating  these  basic  concepts. 

I  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  text. 

The  Treaty  Terms 

(1)  The  Preamble  is  an  important  part  of  the 
treaty.  It  affords  the  Japanese  Nation  the  op- 
portunity to  record  intentions  and  aspirations 
which  the  whole  world  welcomes. 

Japan  declares  its  intention  to  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations ;  to  conform  to  the 
principles  of  the  Charter;  to  adhere  to  the  new 
ideals  of  human  rights  and  freedoms  which  have 
become  implanted  in  the  Constitution  and  legis- 
lation of  Japan ;  and,  in  public  and  private  trade 
and  commerce,  to  conform  to  internationally  ac- 
cepted fair  practices. 
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If  Japan's  intentions  in  these  respects  are  sin- 
cere, which  we  believe,  and  if  they  are  pursued 
with  resolution,  they  will  go  far  to  restore  good 
will  between  the  Japanese  and  Allied  people. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  that  is  so,  the  treaty 
does  not  attempt  to  put  the  Japanese  under  legal 
compulsion  in  these  respects.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  not  doing  so.  Japan,  when  it  applies 
for  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  should  do 
so  because  it  wants  to  be  a  member,  not  because 
the  Allies  compel  it.  Eighty  million  people 
cannot  be  compelled  from  without,  to  respect  the 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  their 
fellows.  Fair  trade  practices  cannot  be  made  a 
formal  obligation  when  they  have  not  yet  been 
spelled  out  in  international  conventions.  In  gen- 
eral, treaty  obligations  should  only  be  such  as  can 
be  precisely  formulated,  so  that  the  parties  will 
clearly  know  just  what  are  their  rights  and  what 
are  their  duties.  Where  applicable  conventions 
exist,  Japan  will  voluntarily  adhere  to  them,  as 
set  out  in  the  declaration  appended  to  the  treaty. 

(2)  Sovereignty  Restored.  Chapter  I  ends  the 
state  of  war,  with  consequent  recognition  of  the 
full  sovereignty  of  the  Japanese  people.  Let  us 
note  that  the  sovereignty  recognized  is  the  "sov- 
ereignty of  the  Japanese  people". 

(3)  Territory.  What  is  the  territory  of  Japa- 
nese sovereignty?  Chapter  II  deals  with  that. 
Japan  formally  ratifies  the  territorial  provisions 
of  the  Potsdam  Surrender  Terms,  provisions 
which,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  were  actual- 
ly carried  into  effect  6  years  ago. 

The  Potsdam  Surrender  Terms  constitute  the 
only  definition  of  peace  terms  to  which,  and  by 
which,  Japan  and  the  Allied  Powers  as  a  whole 
are  bound.  There  have  been  some  private  under- 
standings between  some  Allied  Governments ;  but 
by  these  Japan  was  not  bound,  nor  were  other 
Allies  bound.  Therefore,  the  treaty  embodies 
article  8  of  the  Surrender  Terms  which  provided 
that  Japanese  sovereignty  should  be  limited  to 
Honshu,  Hokkaido,  Kyushu,  Shikoku,  and  some 
minor  islands.  The  renunciations  contained  in 
article  2  of  chapter  II  strictly  and  scrupulously 
conform  to  that  surrender  term. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
geographical  name  "Kurile  Islands"  mentioned  in 
article  2  (c)  includes  the  Habomai  Islands.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  United  States  that  it  does  not.  If, 
however,  there  were  a  dispute  about  this,  it  could 
be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
under  article  22. 

Some  Allied  Powers  suggested  that  article  2 
should  not  merely  delimit  Japanese  sovereignty 
according  to  Potsdam,  but  specify  precisely  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  each  of  the  ex-Japanese 
territories.  This,  admittedly,  would  have  been 
neater.  But  it  would  have  raised  questions  as  to 
which  there  are  now  no  agreed  answers.  We  had 
either  to  give  Japan  peace  on  the  Potsdam  Sur- 
render Terms  or  deny  peace  to  Japan  while  the 
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Allies  quarrel  about  what  shall  be  done  with  what 
Japan  is  prepared,  and  required,  to  give  up. 
Clearly,  the  wise  course  was  to  proceed  now,  so 
far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  leaving  the  future  to 
resolve  doubts  by  invoking  international  solvents 
other  than  this  treaty. 

Article  3  deals  with  the  Ryukyus  and  other 
islands  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Japan. 
These,  since  the  surrender,  have  been  under  the 
sole  administration  of  the  United  States. 

Several  of  the  Allied  Powers  urged  that  the 
treaty  should  require  Japan  to  renounce  its  sov- 
ereignty over  these  islands  in  favor  of  United 
States  sovereignty.  Others  suggested  that  these 
islands  should  be  restored  completely  to  Japan. 

In  the  face  of  this  division  of  Allied  opinion, 
the  United  States  felt  that  the  best  formula  would 
be  to  permit  Japan  to  retain  residual  sovereignty, 
while  making  it  possible  for  these  islands  to  be 
brought  into  the  U.  N.  trusteeship  system,  with 
the  United  States  as  administering  authority. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  contemplates  extension  of  the  trusteeship 
system  to  "territories  which  may  be  detached  from 
enemy  states  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War" 
(article  77).  The  future  trusteeship  agreement 
will  no  doubt,  determine  the  future  civil  status 
of  the  inhabitants  in  relation  to  Japan  while  af- 
fording the  administering  authority  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  out  article  84  of  the  Charter, 
which  provides  that  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
administering  authority  to  ensure  that  the  trust 
territory  shall  play  its  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security". 

A  peace  which  limits  Japanese  territory  accord- 
ing to  the  Potsdam  Surrender  Terms,  naturally 
leads  one  to  ask,  can  a  growing  population,  now 
numbering  over  80  million,  survive  on  the  Japa- 
nese home  islands  ?  A  clue  to  the  correct  answer 
is  the  fact  that  when  Japan  had  a  vast  colonial 
empire  into  which  the  Japanese  people  could  freely 
emigrate,  few  did  so.  Formosa,  a  rich,  un- 
crowded  land  with  temperate  climate,  attracted, 
in  55  years,  a  total  Japanese  population  of  about 
350,000.  Korea,  under  Japanese  control  since 
1905,  attracted  a  total  Japanese  population  of 
about  650,000.  In  South  Sakhalin  there  were 
3o0,000  Japanese  and  in  the  Kurile  Islands  about 
11,000.  Japan's  colonies  helped  assure  Japan  ac- 
cess to  food  and  raw  materials,  but  they  were  no 
population  outlet.  Japanese,  like  other  people, 
prefer  to  live  at  home.  So  far  as  emigration  is 
concerned,  the  territorial  clauses  of  the  treaty  do 
not  establish  restraints  greater  than  those  which 
98  percent  of  the  Japanese  people  voluntarilv  put 
upon  themselves. 

Of  course  growing  populations  create  prob- 
lems in  Japan  and  elsewhere.  The  Japanese  will 
need  to  develop  the  capacity  to  perform  services 
which  others  want,  so  that  in  exchange  they  can 
buy  the  food  and  raw  materials  they  need.  This 
calls  for  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
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people  to  work  hard,  to  work  efficiently  and  to  work 
with  creative  imagination  so  that  they  can  antici- 
pate the  economic  wants  of  others.  Each  of  the 
Allied  Powers  also  has  a  responsibility.  The  Sur- 
render Terms  promised  the  Japanese  "access  to 
raw  materials"  and  "participation  in  world  trade 
relations".  Peoples  who  are  ready  and  willing  to 
work  and  to  create  what  others  want,  should  have 
the  means  to  do  so.  Under  such  conditions  the 
present  territorial  status  of  Japan  is  no  cause  for 
alarm. 

(4)  Security.  Chapter  III  deals  with  security, 
a  problem  which  has  not  been,  and  never  is,  auto- 
matically solved  by  victory.  By  article  5,  Japan 
undertakes  to  live  peacefully,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  hope  that  Japan  will 
promptly  become  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  this  were  certain,  article  5  would  be 
unnecessary.  But,  in  the  past,  veto  power  has  been 
used  to  block  the  admission  of  nations  qualified 
for  membership.  So  it  is  prudent  to  write  into  the 
treaty  that,  as  provided  by  article  2  (6)  of  the 
Charter,  Japan  will  settle  its  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means ;  will  refrain  in  its  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force ; 
and  will  give  the  United  Nations  every  assistance 
in  any  action  it  takes  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter. 

These  provisions  completely  meet  the  desire 
which  some  nations  have  expressed  that  the  treaty 
should  bind  Japan  to  peaceful  processes  and  ex- 
plicitly prohibit  Japan  from  acting  forcibly,  alone 
or  in  coalition,  against  any  other  nation.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  sweeping  than  the  renuncia- 
tion of  offensive  force  expressed  in  article  5  (a) 
(ii)  of  the  treaty. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  treaty,  like  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  should  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  force 
does  not  deprive  Japan  of  the  right  of  self-defense, 
subdivision  (c)  of  article  5  contains  a  recognition 
that  Japan  as  a  sovereign  nation  possesses  what 
article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
refers  to  as  "the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense". 

Article  6  of  the  treaty  calls  for  ending  the  Oc- 
cupation not  later  than  90  days  after  the  treaty 
comes  into  force.  However,  Japan,  as  contem- 
plated by  article  51  of  the  U.  N.  Charter,  may 
enter  into  collective  security  arrangements,  and 
these  might,  in  part,  be  implemented  by  Allied 
elements  which  were  in  Japan  when  the  treaty 
came  into  force.  Accordingly,  it  seemed  useful  to 
make  it  clear  that,  under  such  circumstances,  these 
elements  would  not  have  to  be  physically  removed 
from  Japan  before  they  could  serve  as  collective 
security  forces.  This  would  be  a  burdensome  re- 
quirement, and  a  risky  one  for  it  would  for  a  time 
leave  Japan  wholly  defenseless,  in  close  proximity 
to  proved  aggressors  possessed  of  great  military 
strength.     To  avoid  that  danger,  article  6  pro- 
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vides  that  Occupation  elements  now  in  Japanese 
territory  may  stay  on  for  Japan's  defense,  if  this 
is  wanted  by  Japan. 

These  remaining  military  elements  would,  of 
course,  have  characteristics  and  powers  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  had  as  occupation  forces. 
They  would  have  only  such  status  in  Japan  as 
Japan  would  voluntarily  have  given  them. 

The  security  provisions  which  we  have  reviewed 
are  necessary  if  the  treaty  of  peace  is  honestly  to 
restore  sovereignty  to  Japan.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  treaty  ought  to  deny  to  Japan  "the 
inherent  right  of  collective  self-defense"  and  per- 
mit only  a  token  right  of  "individual  self-defense." 
That  kind  of  a  peace,  in  this  present  kind  of  a 
world,  would  be  a  fraud.  To  give  a  sovereignty 
which  cannot  be  defended,  is  to  give  an  empty  husk. 
Indefensible  sovereignty  is  not  sovereignty  at  all. 
An  undefended  and  indefensible  Japan  would  be 
so  subject  to  the  menace  of  surrounding  power  that 
Japan  would  not  in  fact  be  able  to  lead  an  inde- 
pendent existence. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  collective  security 
arrangement  with  the  United  States,  such  as  Japan 
is  considering,  would  not  be  a  free  act  or  what 
the  Japanese  people  really  want. 

That  is  not  a  suggestion  which  will  command 
credence  here.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  delega- 
tions here  are  from  countries  which  either  have,  or 
are  about  to  have,  voluntary  association  in  collec- 
tive security  arrangements  which  include  the 
United  States.  These  delegations  will  assume,  and 
rightfully  assume,  that  the  Japanese  people  are 
like  their  own  people,  and  like  most  free  peoples, 
in  wanting  the  collective  security  which  may  deter 
aggression. 

When  I  was  in  Japan  last  February  this  topic 
was  discussed  with  the  Japanese  for  the  first  time. 
I  then  said  publicly  that  Japan,  if  it  wished,  could 
share  collective  protection  against  direct  aggres- 
sion. In  order,  however,  to  make  perfectly  clear 
our  Government's  position  in  the  matter  I  had  to 

say : 

"That,  however,  is  not  a  choice  which  the  United 
States  is  going  to  impose  upon  Japan.  It  is  an 
invitation.  The  United  States  is  not  interested  in 
slavish  conduct  ...  We  are  concerned  only 
with  the  brave  and  the  free.  The  choice  must  be 
Japan's  own  choice." 

No  person  in  this  room,  and  I  mean  that  liter- 
ally, honestly  believes  that  Japan  seeks  collective 
security  with  the  United  States  because  it  is 
coerced.    That  is  palpably  absurd. 

As  the  President  of  the  United  States  pointed 
out  in  his  opening  address  to  us,  security  in  the 
Pacific  area  is  being  developed  on  a  collective 
basis  which,  through  combination,  enables  each 
nation  to  get  security  without  making  itself  into 
what  could  be  an  offensive  threat.  That  is  one  way 
to  approach  the  problem.  The  other  way  is  to 
prohibit  collective  security  and  to  follow  the  policy 
of  "let  each  country  defend  itself  from  aggressors 
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as  it  likes  or  as  best  it  can."  That  latter  way,  Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin  said,  addressing  his  Party  on 
March  10,  1939,  means  "conniving  at  aggression." 
Any  nation  which  seeks  to  deny  to  Japan  the 
right  to  collective  security  and  which  insists  that 
Japan  must  stand  alone  is,  at  heart,  a  conniver  at 
aggression.  Those  who  sign  this  treaty  will  not 
lend  themselves  to  that  design. 

I  have  expounded  the  philosophy  of  the  treaty 
with  reference  to  security  because  it  is  a  philosophy 
which  has  been  challenged.  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  time  I  have  given  to  this  subject  will  not  lead 
any  delegations  to  feel  that  military  matters  are 
our  principal  preoccupation. 

Security  from  armed  aggression  is  a  negative 
asset.     Our  dedication  is  to  the  -positive  side  of 
national  life  and  of  individual  life.     Throughout 
the  Occupation,  the  effort  has  been  to  create  a 
climate  conducive  to  human  development.     To 
that  end,  the  United  States  has  made  a  tremendous 
moral    investment.     President    Truman,    in    his 
opening  address  to  us,  emphasized  the  social  revo- 
lution which  has  been  taking  place  in  Japan,  the 
sweeping  away  of  militarism,  the  establishment 
of  universal  suffrage,  the  extensive  land  reforms 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  labor  unions.     Also,  we 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  it  was  under  the 
Occupation  that  the  Japanese  people  adopted  a 
constitution  forever  barring  war  as  an  instrument 
of  their  national  policy.     If  today  we  are  com- 
pelled to  think  in  terms  of  a  treaty  which  will 
enable  Japan  to  protect  its  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence it  is  not  because  we  seek  a  re-militarized 
japan_that  we  have  done  everything  in  our  power 
to  prevent — but  because  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress cannot  be  achieved  in  the  cold  climate  of  fear. 
(5)  Japanese  prisoners.     An  outstanding  hu- 
manitarian feature  of  the  Japanese  surrender  was 
the  Allied  promise  to  return  Japanese  prisoners 
to  their  homes.     However,  evidence  produced  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  last 
September  indicated  that  large  numbers  of  Japa- 
nese soldiers,  who  had  surrendered  to  the  Soviet 
Union  5  years  before,  had  not  yet  been  repatriated. 
The  United  Nations  expressed  its  concern  and  set 
up  a  commission  to  study  this  matter.     In  order  to 
make  clear  that  the  Allied  undertaking  to  Japan 
survives  until  it  has  been  performed,  article  9  of 
the  Potsdam  Surrender  Terms  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  treaty  of  peace  (article  6(b)).     We 
earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be  fulfilled,  and  tragic 
anguish  be  allayed.  -  . 

(6)  Economic  matters.  Chapter  IV  deals  with 
trade  and  commerce.  The  text  is  somewhat  tech- 
nical but  the  words  add  up  to  this ;  Japan  is  not 
subjected  to  any  permanent  discriminations  and 
disabilities,  her  economy  is  unrestricted  and  no 
limitations  whatever  are  placed  upon  her  right 
to  trade  with  each  and  every  country. 

The  permanent  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  Allied  Powers,  as  regards  trading,  maritime, 
and  other  commercial  relations   (article  12)  ;  as 
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regards  high  seas  fishing  (article  9)  ;  as  regards 
international  air  transport  (article  13),  are  to  be 
negotiated  between  Japan  and  Allied  Powers  so 
desiring.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  such  treaties, 
and  for  a  4-year  interim  period,  each  Allied  Power 
will  be  entitled  to  most-favored-nation  treatment 
as  regards  customs  duties,  but  only  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity. 

These  are  liberal  treaty  clauses.  The  fulfillment 
of  the  hopes  placed  in  them  will,  however,  depend 
on  whether  Japan  lives  up  to  its  intention,  pro- 
claimed in  the  preamble,  "to  conform  to  interna- 
tionally accepted  fair  practices,"  and  on  whether 
the  Allied  Powers,  by  their  domestic  legislation, 
extend  to  Japan  trading  possibilities  which  are 
reasonable,  having  regard  to  their  own  domestic 
requirements.  On  these  matters,  a  peace  treaty 
can  do  no  more  than  point  the  way  to  a  healthy 
trade  relationship  and  create  the  opportunity  to 
go  in  that  way.    That  this  treaty  does. 

(7)  Reparations  is  usually  the  most  controver- 
sial aspect  of  peace  making.  The  present  peace  is 
no  exception. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  claims  both  vast  and 
just.  Japan's  aggression  caused  tremendous  cost, 
losses,  and  suffering.  Governments  represented 
here  have  claims  which  total  many  billions  of 
dollars  and  China  could  plausibly  ciaim  as  much 
again.  One  hundred  thousand  million  dollars 
would  be  a  modest  estimate  of  the  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  meet  these  claims,  there 
stands  a  Japan  presently  reduced  to  four  home 
islands  which  are  unable  to  produce  the  food  its 
people  need  to  live,  or  the  raw  materials  they  need 
to  work.  Since  the  surrender,  Japan  has  been 
2  billion  dollars  short  of  the  money  required  to 
pay  for  the  food  and  raw  materials  she  had  to 
import  for  survival  on  a  minimum  basis.  The 
United  States  had  made  good  that  2  billion  dollar 
deficit.  We  accepted  that  as  one  of  our  occupa- 
tion responsibilities.  But  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  look  forward  to  Japan's  becoming  eco- 
nomically self-sustaining,  so  as  to  end  dependence 
on  us;  and  it  is  not  disposed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  pay  Japan's  future  reparations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  treaty  vali- 
dated, or  kept  contingently  alive,  monetary  repa- 
ration claims  against  Japan,  her  ordinary  com- 
mercial credit  would  vanish,  the  incentive  of  her 
people  would  be  destroyed  and  they  would  sink 
into  a  misery  of  body  and  spirit  which  would  make 
them  an  easy  prey  to  exploitation.  Totalitarian 
demagogues  would  surely  rise  up  to  promise  relief 
through  renewed  aggression  with  the  help  of  those 
nearby  who,  as  we  have  seen  in  Korea,  are  already 
disposed  to  be  the  aggressors.  The  old  menace 
would  appear  in  aggravated  form. 

Such  a  treaty,  while  promoting  unity  among 
aggressors  would  promote  disunity  among  many 
Allied  Powers.  There  would  be  bitter  competi- 
tion for  the  largest  possible  percentage  of  an  illu- 
sory pot  of  gold.    Already,  several  countries  have 


approached  the  United  States  with  suggestions 
that  their  particular  claims  for  reparation  should 
be  favored  at  the  expense  of  others. 

A  treaty  which,  on  the  one  hand,  encouraged 
division  among  the  nonaggression  states  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  brought  recruits  to  the  side  of  the 
aggressive  states,  would  be  a  treaty  which  would 
recklessly  squander  the  opportunity  of  victory. 
The  parties  to  such  a  treaty  would  expose  them- 
selves to  new  perils  greater  than  those  which  they 
have  barely  survived. 

These  conflicting  considerations  were  fully  dis- 
cussed, until  there  emerged  a  solution  which  gives 
moral  satisfaction  to  the  claims  of  justice  and 
which  gives  material  satisfaction  to  the  maximum 
extent  compatible  with  political  and  economic 
health  in  the  Pacific  area. 

The  treaty  recognizes,  clearly  and  unambigu- 
ously, that  Japan  should  pay  reparation  to  the 
Allied  Powers  for  the  damage  and  suffering 
caused  by  it  during  the  war. 

It  then  goes  on  to  dedicate  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  that  principle,  certain  assets  which  Japan 
does  have  in  surplus  and  which  could  be  put  to 
work  to  help  to  compensate  those  nations  which 
suffered  the  most  from  Japan's  wartime  acts. 

Japan  has  a  population  not  now  fully  employed, 
and  it  has  industrial  capacity  not  now  fully  em- 
ployed. Both  of  these  aspects  of  unemployment 
are  caused  by  lack  of  raw  materials.  These,  how- 
ever, are  possessed  in  goodly  measure  by  the  coun- 
tries which  were  overrun  by  Japan's  armed  ag- 
gression. If  these  war-devastated  countries  send 
to  Japan  the  raw  materials  which  many  of  them 
have  in  abundance,  the  Japanese  could  process 
them  for  the  creditor  countries  and  by  these  serv- 
ices, freely  given,  provide  appreciable  reparations. 
The  arrangements  could  cover  not  merely  con- 
sumers goods  but  machinery  and  capital  goods 
which  would  enable  underdeveloped  countries  to 
speed  up  developing  their  own  industry,  so  as 
hereafter  to  lessen  their  dependence  on  outside 
industrial  power. 

This  is,  in  essence,  the  formula  expressed  in  arti- 
cle 14  (a)  1.  It  results  from  prolonged  exchanges 
of  views,  particularly  with  such  countries  as  the 
Philippines  and  Indonesia,  which  were  occupied 
by  Japanese  forces  and  injured  in  a  way  which 
places  on  the  Allied  Powers  as  a  whole,  and  on 
Japan,  a  very  clear  duty  to  seek  all  means  of  repa- 
ration which  are  realistic. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  treaty  is  a  better, 
fairer  treaty  than  first  drafted.  That  results  from 
the  proper  insistence  of  some  governments  that 
all  possibilities  of  reparation  should  be  exhaus- 
tively explored.  That  has  been  done,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  fresh  demonstration  of  the  worth  of  the 
free  processes  of  free  and  equal  people.  Those 
processes  have  here  produced  a  treaty  formula 
which  serves  the  ideal  of  justice  within  an  eco- 
nomic framework  which  can  benefit  all  concerned. 
In  addition  to  this  source  of  future  reparation, 
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the  treaty  validates  the  taking,  by  Allied  Powers, 
of  Japanese  property  within  their  jurisdictions. 

By  article  16,  Japanese  property  in  neutral  and 
ex-enemy  countries  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  for  the  benefit  of  former 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  families,  on  the  basis  of 
equity,  to  make  some  compensation  for  undue 
hardship  suffered,  often  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
conventions.  The  United  States,  in  response  to 
some  Allied  inquiries,  has  indicated  that,  since  its 
own  prisoners  of  war  have  received  some  indemni- 
fication out  of  proceeds  of  Japanese  property  we 
seized,  we  would  assume  that  equity  would  require 
first  distribution  to  those  who  have  had  no  com- 
parable indemnification. 

Allied  property  within  Japan  is  to  be  returned. 
Where  this  cannot  be  done,  because  of  war  dam- 
age, there  will  be  compensation  in  blocked  yen  in 
accordance  with  pending  Japanese  domestic  leg- 
islation. 

(8)  Korea.  Article  21  makes  special  provision 
for  Korea.  The  Republic  of  Korea  will  not  sign 
the  treaty  of  peace  only  because  Korea  was  never 
at  war  with  Japan.  It  tragically  lost  its  inde- 
pendence long  before  this  war  began,  and  did  not 
regain  independence  of  Japan  until  after  Japan 
surrendered.  Many  individual  Koreans  stead- 
fastly fought  Japan.  But  they  were  individuals, 
not  recognized  governments. 

Nevertheless,  Korea  has  a  special  claim  on  Al- 
lied consideration,  the  more  so  as  it  has  not  yet 
proved  possible  for  the  Allies  to  achieve  their 
goal  of  a  Korea  which  is  free  and  independent. 
Korea  is,  unhappily,  only  half  free  and  only  half 
independent;  and  even  that  fractional  freedom 
and  independence  has  been  cruelly  mangled  and 
menaced  by  armed  aggression  from  the  North. 

Most  of  the  Allied  Powers  have  been  seeking  to 
make  good  their  promise  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence and,  as  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  suppress  the  aggression  of  which  Korea  is  the 
victim.  By  this  treaty,  the  Allies  will  obtain  for 
Korea  Japan's  formal  recognition  of  Korea's  in- 
dependence, and  Japan's  consent  to  the  vesting  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  of  the  very  considerable 
Japanese  property  in  Korea.  Korea  will  also  be 
placed  on  a  parity  with  the  Allied  Powers  as  re- 
gards postwar  trading,  maritime,  fishing  and  other 
commercial  arrangements.  Thus  the  treaty,  in 
many  ways,  treats  Korea  like  an  Allied  Power. 

(9)  China.  The  absence  of  China  from  this 
conference  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  Hostilities 
between  Japan  and  China  first  began  in  1931  and 
open  warfare  began  in  1937.  China  suffered  the 
longest  and  the  deepest  from  Japanese  aggression. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  Sino-Japanese 
War  cannot  be  formally  terminated  at  this  occa- 
sion. Unhappily,  civil  war  within  China  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  Allied  Governments  have  created 
a  situation  such  that  there  is  not  general  interna- 
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tional  agreement  upon  a  single  Chinese  voice  with 
both  the  right  and  the  power  to  bind  the  Chinese 
nation  to  terms  of  peace.  Some  think  that  one 
government  meets  these  tests.  Some  think  another 
meets  them.  Some  doubt  that  either  meets  them. 
No  majority  can  be  found  for  any  present  action 
regarding  China.  Thus,  the  Allies  were  faced 
with  hard  choices. 

They  could  defer  any  peace  with  Japan  until 
they  could  agree  that  there  was  in  China  a  govern- 
ment possessed  of  both  legitimacy  and  authority. 
It  would,  however,  be  wrong,  cruel  and  stupid  to 
penalize  Japan  because  there  is  civil  war  in  China 
and  international  disagreement  regarding  China. 
As  another  approach,  each  Allied  Power  could 
refuse  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  unless 
a  Chinese  government  of  its  choice  was  cosigner 
with  it.  That,  we  ascertained,  would  leave  Japan 
at  war  with  so  many  Allied  Powers  that  Japan 
would  get  only  a  small  measure  of  the  peace  she 
has  earned.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Japan,  an  essential  party,  would  willingly 
cooperate  in  a  program  leading  to  that  end.  To 
exert  compulsion,  in  this  matter,  would  create  re- 
sentment in  Japan,  and  it  would  activate  and  ag- 
gravate Allied  division  in  the  face  of  a  grave 
world-wide  menace  which  requires  maximum 
unity. 

The  remaining  choice  was  for  the  Allied  Powers 
generally  to  proceed  to  conclude  peace  without 
any  present  Chinese  cosignature,  leaving  China 
and  Japan  to  make  their  own  peace,  on  terms, 
however,  which  would  guarantee  full  protection 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  China. 

That  is  the  choice  reflected  by  the  present  treaty. 
By  article  26,  China  is  given  the  right  to  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Japan,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
present  treaty.  The  victorious  Allies,  which  sign 
the  treaty,  take  nothing  for  themselves  that  they 
do  not  assure  equally  to  China.  Also,  by  article 
21,  China,  without  need  of  signature,  gets  the 
sweeping  renunciation  by  Japan  (article  10)  of  all 
Japan's  special  rights  and  interests  in  China,  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  suggested  by  the  Re- 
public of  China.  Also,  China  receives  automati- 
cally, and  without  need  of  signature,  the  benefit 
of  article  14  (a)  2  which  validates  the  seizure  of 
Japanese  property  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
The  treaty  preserves,  in  full,  the  rights  of  China 
as  one  of  the  Allied  victors  in  this  war. 

(10)  Final  Clauses.  Chapter  VII  contains 
clauses  which  are  largely  matters  of  protocol. 
Of  these  article  23,  dealing  with  ratification,  gives 
those  signatories  to  the  treaty  which  have  been 
actively  concerned  with  the  Occupation,  a  special 
position,  for  9  months,  regarding  the  bringing  of 
the  treaty  into  force.  But  after  9  months  all 
of  the  Allied  Powers  stand  on  an  equal  footing 
as  regards  bringing  the  treaty  into  force  as  be- 
tween themselves  and  Japan. 
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Good  Peace  Now  or  Better  Peace  Never 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  are  the  main  aspects  of 
the  treaty  that  awaits  our  signature. 

It  contains,  no  doubt,  imperfections.  No  one 
is  completely  satisfied.  But  it  is  a  good  treaty. 
It  does  not  contain  the  seeds  of  another  war.  It 
is  truly  a  treaty  of  peace. 

We  may  hear  a  suggestion  that  we  should  not 
now  complete,  by  signature,  this  product  of  a 
year's  negotiation,  but  resort  to  new  procedures, 
with  new  parties.  It  may  be  pretended  that  there- 
by we  can  gain  greater  unity  and  more  perfection. 
At  first  that  may  sound  plausible  and  tempting. 
It  may  seem  to  offer  the  partially  dissatisfied  a 
chance  for  great  satisfaction. 

In  some  Allied  countries  there  are  organized 
groups  which  urge  that  the  treaty  could  be 
changed  merely  to  benefit  them,  leaving  every- 
thing else  intact.  If  all  of  these  proposals  were 
to  be  brought  together,  it  would  be  apparent  that 
the  cumulative  effect  would  be  destructive  of  any 
agreed  peace. 

Fortunately,  there  are  also  in  most  of  the  Allied 
countries  those  who  see  with  truer  vision.  They 
know  that  this  treaty  is  good  to  the  point  where 
it  cannot  be  made  better  without  its  becoming 
worse.  Better  words  might  theoretically  be  found ; 
but  to  seek  these  is  to  let  escape  what  is  now  with- 
in our  grasp.  There  come  times  when  to  seek 
the  perfect  is  to  lose  the  good.  This  is  such  a 
time. 

There  is  greater  unity  now  than  we  are  apt 
to  find  if  there  is  renegotiation.  The  treaty  has 
been  painstakingly  built  by  the  delicate  processes 
of  diplomacy,  helped  by  an  unusual  display  of 
self-restraint  and  good  will.  But  it  is  not  wise 
to  assume  that  those  qualities  will  be  ever  present 
and  that  differences  can  always  be  composed. 

There  is  a  larger  measure  of  satisfaction  now 
than  we  can  ever  get  again.  Delay  will  inevitably 
set  in  motion  corroding  forces  and  contradictory 
efforts  which  will  block  each  other  and  frustrate 
the  possibilities  inherent  in  a  common  effort  of 
good  will. 

In  terms  of  Japan's  future,  delay  would  cost 
a  price  which  makes  petty  all  the  sacrifices  inci- 
dent to  present  action.  The  great  goals  of  vic- 
tory will  have  been  made  unattainable. 

It  was  our  common  hope  that,  out  of  the  fiery 
purge  of  war,  there  would  rise  a  new  Japan.  That 
was  no  foolish  hope.  Japan  has  great  culture 
and  tradition  which  are  capable  of  producing  dis- 
tinctively, but  no  less  authentically,  those  virtues 
which  all  nations  and  peoples  must  possess  if  there 
is  to  be  a  world-wide  commonwealth  of  peace. 

In  order,  however,  that  that  potentiality  shall 
become  actuality,  Japan  needs  free  political  in- 
stitutions in  a  climate  conducive  to  their  vigorous 
growth ;  social  progress ;  an  equal  administration 
of  justice ;  an  awareness  of  human  dignity ;  a  sense 
of  self-respect,  of  respect  for  others. 
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Above  all,  Japan  needs  the  will  to  live  at  peace 
with  others  as  good  neighbors. 

All  of  this  is  possible,  if  we  make  peace  now. 
It  becomes  impossible,  or  at  best  improbable,  if 
Japan's  long-deferred  hopes  are  now  blasted. 

There  are,  in  Japan,  new  born  institutions  of 
freedom.  But  they  will  not  flourish  if  military 
rule  continues  indefinitely  to  be  supreme. 

Dignity  cannot  be  developed  by  those  who  are 
subject  to  alien  control,  however  benign. 

Self-respect  is  not  felt  by  those  who  have  no 
rights  of  their  own  in  the  world,  who  live  on 
charity  and  who  trade  on  sufferance. 

Kegard  for  justice  rarely  animates  those  who 
are  subjected  to  such  grave  injustice  as  would 
be  the  denial  of  present  peace. 

Fellowship  is  not  the  mood  of  peoples  who  are 
denied  fellowship. 

The  United  States,  which  since  the  surrender 
has  directed  the  Occupation  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Allies,  says  solemnly  to  each  of  the  Allies :  unless 
you  now  give  Japan  peace  and  freedom  on  such 
honorable  terms  as  have  been  negotiated,  the  situa- 
tion will  rapidly  deteriorate. 

The  surrender  terms  have  served  their  every 
legitimate  purpose.  Under  them  "the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Japanese  Government  to 
rule  the  State  shall  be  subject  to  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Powers."  To  perpetu- 
ate that  subjection,  which  has  existed  for  6  years, 
into  more  years,  would  be  to  pervert  the  Occupa- 
tion into  an  instrument  of  imperialism  and  colo- 
nialism. The  United  States  wants  none  of  that, 
and  we  know  that  most  of  you  want  none  of 
that. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  subjection  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  Allied  command.  It  is  time  to 
end  the  Occupation  and  to  recognize  that,  hence- 
forth, it  is  the  Japanese  people  who  exercise  com- 
plete sovereignty  in  Japan.  It  is  time  to  welcome 
Japan  as  an  equal  and  honorable  member  of  the 
family  of  nations. 

That  is  what  the  pending  treaty  will  do. 

No  nation  is  bound  to  sign  the  treaty.  This  is 
no  conference  that  wields  legal  compulsion.  The 
only  compulsion  is  the  moral  compulsion  of  grave 
circumstances.  They  unite  to  cry  aloud:  Let  us 
make  peace. 


CLOSING  STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY 
ACHESON  6 

Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

We  have  come  to  the  closing  moments  of  our 

conference,  and  it  falls  to  the  president  to  say  the 

5  Made  on  Sept.  8  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty 
by  delegates  of  the  following  countries  and  of  Japan : 
Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cambodia, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
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last  words  of  farewell.  May  I  begin  with  some 
words  which  are  very  close  to  my  heart,  in  ex- 
pressing the  deepest  appreciation  of  which  I  am 
capable  to  this  conference  for  the  trust  which  it 
reposed  in  me  in  selecting  me  to  serve  as  your  pre- 
siding officer. 

I  have  endeavored  to  attain  your  trust.  May  I 
also  say  to  this  gracious  city  of  San  Francisco  and 
to  the  great  State  of  California,  and  to  those  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  workers  who  worked  so  steadily 
and  so  happily  to  make  our  meeting  a  success,  to 
make  our  stay  in  San  Francisco  so  pleasant,  and 
who  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  happiness 
and  enjoyment  of  the  members  of  our  family,  how 
deeply  grateful  all  of  us  are  to  the  city,  to  the 
State  and  to  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  of 
San  Francisco  and  California  who  have  worked  to 
make  our  conference  a  success. 

I  know  that  as  you  sat  here  this  morning  and 
watched  this  very  moving  ceremony,  a  great  crowd 
of  memories  came  into  your  minds,  not  only  into 
the  minds  of  the  delegates  in  this  hall  and  the 
audience  in  this  hall,  but  in  the  vast  audience 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States.  A  great  flood  of  memories  of  past  days, 
days  which  were  anxious,  days  which  were  full  of 
sorrow,  days  which  were  full  of  grim  determina- 
tion. And  I  know  that  many  families  today  were 
conscious  of  absences.  And  many  were  conscious 
that  those  who  were  absent  had  given  their  lives 
to  bring  about  this  day. 

And  it  was  fitting— it  was  very  fitting— that  all 
of  those  memories  of  all  of  these  people  here 
throughout  this  country,  throughout  the  world, 
should  culminate  today  in  this  act  of  reconcilia- 
tion, because  what  you  have  seen  this  morning  is 
something  unique  in  history. 

You  have  seen  an  act  of  greatness  of  spirit,  an 
act,  a  true  act  or  reconciliation  and  because  it  was 
that,  it  was  an  act  which,  as  Mr.  Jaywardene  [of 
Ceylon]  pointed  out,  as  Zaf  rullah  Khan  [of  Pak- 
istan] pointed  out,  as  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  moral  principles 
of  the  great  spiritual  teachers  and  leaders  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  religions. 

And  it  was  for  this  reason,  I  think,  again  as  Mr. 
Dulles  suggested  to  us  last  night,  that  we  were  able 
to  accomplish  here  what  we  have  accomplished, 

(footnote  continued  from  page  459) 

Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  the 
Netherlands,  the  Philippines,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay,  Ven- 
ezuela, Vietnam.  For  text  of  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  27,  1951,  p.  349,  and  also  Department  of  State  publi- 
cation 4330. 

The  following  countries  were  represented  at  the  con- 
ference but  did  not  sign :  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  following  were  invited 
to  the  conference  but  did  not  attend :  Burma,  India,  Yugo- 
slavia. 
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because  all  of  us,  in  the  words  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, all  of  us  doubted  something  of  our  infalli- 
bility, and  all  of  us  worked  together,  giving  up 
much  that  was  close  to  our  hearts,  much  that 
was  close  to  our  economic  interests,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  this  peace  of  reconciliation. 
And  we  were  able  to  do  that  because  we  were 
doing  something  which  lifted  our  spirits,  some- 
thing of  which  we  were  proud.  There  was  noth- 
ing mean.  There  was  nothing  sordid  which 
lurked  in  any  corner  of  this  treaty.  There  was 
nothing  hidden,  nothing  that  could  not  bear  the 
broad  great  light  of  day.  And  we  were  able  to 
join  in  that  sort  of  an  effort,  and  we  were  able  to 
sink  our  differences  because  we  were  going  for- 
ward in  a  great  effort,  making  a  great  new  step  in 
history,  and  hoping  from  this  day  forward  a  new 
chapter  is  opening  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And,  as  Mr.  Morrison  said  to  us  this  morning, 
this  is  not  an  ending;  this  is  a  beginning.  We 
signed  this  great  treaty  this  morning,  but  we  must 
live  this  treaty  from  this  day  on.  And  it  depends 
upon  each  nation,  each  individual  represented 
here,  each  individual  of  each  nation,  to  make  this 
treaty  be  what  it  is  in  words.  And  by  no  means, 
least  of  all,  it  rests  with  our  Japanese  friends  to 
see  that  this  treaty  yields  its  true  fruits. 

And  I  say  to  them  that  a  great  broad  highway 
to  a  position  of  equality,  of  honor,  of  friendship 
in  the  world  lies  open  to  you.  All  the  obstacles  on 
that  highway  have  been  cleared  away  so  far  as 
governments  can  clear  them  away. 

The  obstacles  that  remain  only  you  can  remove, 
and  you  can  remove  those  if  you  act  with  other 
peoples  with  understanding  and  with  generosity 
and  with  kindness.  And  all  those  qualities  are 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  your  people,  and  what 
we  urge  you  to  do  is  make  those  qualities,  which 
are  so  inherent  in  the  Japanese  people,  the  policy 
of  the  Japanese  Government. 

We  regret  that  there  are  some  who  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  join  our  meeting,  and  others,  we  re- 
gret, who  came  here  but  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  join  in  this  great  constructive  effort.  But  what 
we  have  done  here,  we  have  done  both  for  our- 
selves and  for  those  who  did  not  come  here,  be- 
cause we  have  laid  a  great  peace  for  all  peoples, 
not  merely  those  here,  but  for  all  peoples  through- 
out the  world. 

And  those  who  were  unwilling  to  work  with  us 
and  those  who  criticized  our  efforts,  for  those 
people  we  feel  no  bitterness,  but  we  urge  them  now 
to  join  in  the  great  effort  which  lies  before  all  of 
us. 

And  may  I  close  this  conference  with  words 
which,  in  many  languages,  in  many  forms,  in  many 
religions,  have  brought  comfort  and  strength. 

"May  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, be  amongst  us  and  remain  with  us 
always." 
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Answer  to  Soviet  Charges  Against  Japanese  Treaty 


John  Foster  Dulles,  consultant  to  the  Secretary, 
upon  request  from  the  New  York  Times,  made  on 
September  3  the  following  answers  to  the  principal 
charges  that  have  been  made  by  the  Soviet  Union 
concerning  the  preparation  and  content  of  the 
proposed  Japanese  treaty: 


Charge:  The  treaty  was  drawn  up  unilaterally  by 
the  United  States,  without  the  participation  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

Answer:  The  Soviet  Union  has  actively,  but  un- 
constructively,  participated  in  the  treaty-making 
process-  A  year  ago  we  gave  the  Soviet  Union  our 
statement  of  proposed  treaty  principles.  I  dis- 
cussed them  at  length  with  Mr.  Malik,  the  Soviet 
Deputv  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  October 
26, 1950,  November  20, 1950,  and  January  13, 1951. 
He  put  many  questions  and  I  answered  them  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  Two  official  aide 
memoires  were  exchanged  between  us. 

The  first  United  States  draft  of  treaty  (March, 
1951)  was  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  comments.  Extensive  comments 
were  made  by  a  Soviet  note  of  May  7, 1951,  which 
also  at  that  time  set  forth  the  Soviet  Union's  own 
"proposals"  for  a  Japanese  peace  treaty.1  These 
were  fully  and  publicly  debated.  The  United 
States  gave  its  views  on  May  19,  1951.2  The 
Soviet  Union  then,  on  June  10,  1951,  submitted 
another  note  rearguing  its  "proposals."  The 
United  States,  after  consulting  with  some  others, 
replied  on  July  9, 1951. 3  These  notes  have  all  been 
made  public. 

Meanwhile,  we  gave  the  Soviet  Union  the  July 
3  draft  of  treaty  with  a  request  for  its  further 
observations.  The  final  August  13  draft  was  given 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Allied 
Powers.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot  deny  "partici- 
pation" in  the  treaty-making  process  except  by 
reversing  the  usual  sense  of  words. 

II 

Charge:  This  treaty  was  drafted  in  violation  of  a 
pledge  by  the  United  States,  in  the  Potsdam  Declara- 
tion and  other  international  agreements,  to  nego- 
tiate the  peace  treaties,  first  of  all,  through  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  (United  States,  Britain, 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  France,  and  China). 

Answer:  There  was  never  any  agreement  to  ne- 
gotiate the  Japanese  peace  treaty  through  the 

3Btjlletin  of  May  28,  1951,  p.  856. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  852. 

3  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  143. 
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Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  The  council  was 
established  on  August  2,  1945,  to  deal  with  the 
European  treaties.  Japan  was  not  mentioned. 
This  was  at  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
was  then  neutral  in  the  Japanese  war.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  council  could  deal  with  "other  mat- 
ters" than  those  mentioned,  but  only  "by  agree- 
ment between  the  member  Governments-" 

The  Soviet  Union  has  persistently  tried  to  get 
agreement  that  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  be  put 
into  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers;  but  the 
United  States  and  other  members,  of  the  council 
have  consistently  refused  to  agree.  They  were 
unwilling  to  subject  Japanese  treaty  making  to 
the  veto  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  the  council 
and  which  has,  for  5  years,  frustrated  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  German  peace  treaty  and  an  Austrian 
treaty. 

in 

Charge:  The  treaty  violates  the  1942  declaration 
by  the  United  Nations — under  which  each  Govern- 
ment pledged  itself  "not  to  make  a  separate  armis- 
tice or  peace  with  enemies." 

Answer:  The  expressed  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  declaration  of  January  1,  1942,  was  to 
assure  "complete  victory."  Each  Government 
pledged  itself  to  employ  its  "full  resources"  against 
those  members  of  the  Axis  "with  which  such 
Government  is  at  war"  and  "not  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate armistice  or  peace  with  the  enemies."  That 
language  was  carefully  chosen  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  free  as  regards  Japan,  for  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  "at  war"  with  Japan  nor  was  Japan  one 
of  its  "enemies." 

The  Soviet  Union  now  claims  retroactively  the 
benefit  of  that  declaration  as  regards  Japan.  Even 
if  this  claim  is  valid  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  veto  the  proposed  peace  as  a  now 
prohibited  "separate  armistice  or  peace."  The 
purpose  of  "complete  victory"  was  achieved,  6 
years  ago.  Certainly,  the  agreement  never  in- 
tended, after  victory,  to  give  each  of  the  47  parties 
a  continuing,  perpetual  right  to  prevent  all  others 
from  ever  making  peace  with  Japan. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  adherents  to 
the  United  Nations  declaration,  having  won  the 
victory  over  Japan  to  which  they,  but  not  Russia, 
then  pledged  their  full  resources,  are  about  to 
make  peace.  They  do  so  on  terms  which  are  open 
to  all  the  others.    They  seek  no  special  advantage 
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to  themselves.  If  a  few  of  the  many  do  not  care 
now  to  make  peace,  that  is  their  responsibility. 
It  will  be  those  few  who  fragmentize  the  peace. 

IV 

Charge:  The  treaty  was  drawn  up  without  the 
participation  of  Communist  China,  although  "it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  without  the  participation  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  a  real  peace 
settlement  in  the  Far  East  is  not  possible." 

Answer:  The  treaty  has  been  drawn  up  with 
careful  regard  for  the  interests  of  China.  The 
Nationalist  Government  has  made  many  construc- 
tive suggestions  which  have  been  adopted.  The 
so-called  "Central  People's  Government"  has, 
through  the  Soviet  Union,  been  supplied  with  suc- 
cessive treaty  drafts  and  has  from  time  to  time 
made  public  its  views.  These,  however,  have  never 
presented  a  distinctive  Chinese  viewpoint.  As 
stated  in  the  note  of  Chou  En-lai  of  May  22, 1951 : 

"After  careful  study  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
views  on  the  United  States  draft  peace  treaty  with 
Japan,  the  Central  People's  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  considers  that  the  So- 
viet Government's  views  completely  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Central  People's  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China/' 

It  is  not  true  that  a  "real"  peace  in  the  Far  East 
is  impossible  without  the  participation  of  the  Com- 
munists' regime.  Some,  indeed  would  doubt  that 
a  "real"  peace  is  possible  if  there  is  participation 
by  a  regime  which  the  United  Nations  has  found 
to  be  aggressor.  It  is  true  that  there  cannot  be  a 
"total"  peace  without  the  participation  of  a  Chi- 
nese Government  which  is  peacefully  disposed  and 
which  has  both  legitimacy  and  power  to  bind  all 
China  by  its  ratification.  Since,  however,  that 
"total"  peace  is  not  now  possible,  it  is  better  to  pro- 
ceed, conserving  every  Chinese  right,  and  giving 
Japan  the  very  large  measure  of  peace  which  is 
now  possible. 

V 

Charge:  The  treaty  not  only  fails  to  contain  any 
guarantee  against  a  revival  of  Japanese  aggression, 
but  fails  to  place  any  limit  upon  the  size  of  Japan's 
future  armed  forces,  as  was  done  in  the  Italian 
Peace  Treaty. 

Answer:  The  Japanese  peace  treaty  solemnly 
binds  Japan  not  to  use  force  against  any  other 
state.  If  treaty  obligations  are  dependable,  this 
is  enough.  If  they  are  not  dependable,  why  mul- 
tiply them  ?  Also",  by  the  new  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion "the  Japanese  people  forever  renounce  war 
as  a  sovereign  right  of  the  Nation  and  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  as  means  of  settling  international 
disputes." 

Furthermore,  it  is  contemplated  that  there  will 
be  a  series  of  collective  security  arrangements  for 
the  Western  Pacific,  including  Japan,  which  will 
as  a  practical  matter,  assure  that  Japan  will  not 
possess,  for  its  own  national  account,  armament 
which  could  be  an  offensive  threat. 
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VI 

Charge:  The  treaty  says  that  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  are  to  be  taken  from  Japan,  but  does  not 
specifically  say  that  they  are  to  go  back  to  "China," 
as  (according  to  Moscow)  the  Cairo  Declaration 
promised  they  would.  Likewise,  the  treaty  states 
that  Southern  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile  Islands  are 
to  be  detached  from  Japan,  but  does  not  state,  as 
previously  promised  by  the  United  States,  that 
these  territories  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Answer:  The  treaty  does  not  repeat  the  Cairo 
Declaration,  which,  it  should  be  recalled,  dealt 
not  only  with  Formosa  but  with  the  return  to 
China  of  Manchuria  and  with  the  freedom  of 
Korea.  The  Soviet  Union  reacted  violently  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  Manchurian  part  of  the 
declaration  be  written  into  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty. 

As  regards  Formosa,  the  differences  of  opinion 
are  such  that  it  could  not  be  definitively  dealt  with 
by  a  Japanese  peace  treaty  to  which  the  Allied 
powers,  as  a  whole,  are  parties.  Therefore,  the 
treaty  merely  takes  Japan  formally  out  of  the 
Formosa  picture,  leaving  the  position  otherwise 
unchanged. 

As  regards  South  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile 
Islands,  the  treaty  carries  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Potsdam  surrender  terms,  the  only  agreement 
by  which  Japan  and  the  Allied  powers  as  a  whole 
are  bound-  So  long  as  other  Governments  have 
rights  under  the  Yalta  Agreement  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  fulfilled,  there  is  at  least  question  as 
to  whether  the  Soviet  Union  can,  with  "clean 
hands,"  demand  fulfillment  of  the  parts  of  that 
agreement  it  likes. 

VII 

Charge:  The  United  States,  in  opposition  to  its 
international  commitments,  is  "restoring  Japanese 
militarism,"  expanding  Japan's  military  bases, 
recreating  a  Japanese  land  army  and  Japanese 
naval  and  air  fleets,  restoring  and  expanding  the 
work  of  former  Japanese  military  arsenals,  freeing 
Japanese  war  criminals,  restoring  Japanese  military 
organizations  and  "more  and  more  promoting 
propaganda  of  war." 

Answer:  The  allegations  as  to  restoring  mili- 
tarism in  Japan  are  totally  without  factual  basis. 
Japan  has  been  so  completely  disarmed  that  it  does 
not  as  yet  have  an  adequate  police  force  or  coast 
guard  of  its  own. 


VIII 


Charge:  Despite  United  States  wartime  state- 
ments that  the  United  States  did  not  want  any 
territorial  acquisitions  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the 
United  States  is  planning  to  maintain  military  bases 
in  Japan  after  the  war,  in  contravention  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement,  and  is,  without  justification, 
planning  to  maintain  United  States  control  over  the 
Ryukyu,  Bonin,  Rozario,  Volcano,  Pares  Vela  and 
Marcus  Islands. 

Answer:  The  United  States  has  told  Japan  that 
it  is  prepared  provisionally  to  station  some  armed 
forces  in  Japan  at  Japan's  request  so  that,  on  the 
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coming  into  force  of  the  peace  treaty,  Japan  will 
not  be  a  total  vacuum  of  power.  The  arrangement 
would,  in  essence,  be  comparable  to  those  between 
other  free  countries  which  want  to  combine  forces 
and  facilities  for  the  purposes  of  collective  se- 
curity. Such  arrangements  constitute  an  exercise 
of  sovereignty,  not  a  derogation  of  sovereignty. 

As  regards  the  Ryukyus  and  Bonin  Islands,  the 
treaty  establishes  substantially  the  same  formula 
as  that  adopted  for  the  Japanese  mandated  islands, 
namely  U.  N.  trusteeship  with  the  United  States 
as  administering  authority.  The  Soviet  Union 
voted  for  that  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  man- 
dated islands.  It  did  not  consider  that  that  in- 
volved a  violation  of  Potsdam  or  "territorial 
aggrandizement"  in  violation  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  This  charge  can  be  made  with  even  less 
force  against  the  Ryukyus  and  Bonin  treaty  for- 
mula, for  under  it  residual  sovereignty  remains  in 
Japan,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  mandated 
islands. 


IX 

Charge:  The  treaty  deprives  Japan  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  in  free  and  normal  trade  with 
Communist  China,  and  denies  reparations  to  states 
damaged  by  the  Japanese  during  the  war,  although 
the  United  States  has  been  taking  reparations  of  its 
own  out  of  Japan  for  six  years. 

Answer:  The  treaty  imposes  no  limitation  or 
disabilities  whatever  upon  Japan's  future  trade 
and  Japan's  economy.  Whatever  limitations  may 
hereafter  result  will  be  due  to  circumstances  which 
affect  world  trade  generally,  not  to  treaty  disabili- 
ties. The  treaty  provides  for  reparation  in  kind 
to  states  damaged  by  the  Japanese  during  the  war. 

As  regards  the  alleged  taking  of  reparations  by 
the  United  States,  the  true  fact  is  that,  since  the 
surrender,  the  United  States,  as  occupying  power, 
has  put  up  2  billion  dollars  for  economic  relief  of 
Japan.  That  amount  is  the  measure  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  Japan's  food  and  raw 
material  imports  and  the  value  of  Japanese  ex- 
ports during  the  occupation  period. 


United  States  and  Japan  Sign  Security  Treaty 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  conference  for  conclusion  and  signature  of  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan  September  8] 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  signed  a  bilateral  security  treaty  on  Sep- 
tember 8  at  the  presidio  in  a  brief  ceremony. 

The  treaty  was  signed  for  Japan  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Shigeru  Toshida  and  for  the  United  States 
by  Secretary  Acheson,  Ambassador  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  and  Senator 
Styles  Bridges. 

The  United  States  delegation,  in  addition  to  the 
four  members  who  signed  the  treaty,  included  the 
folloicing  alternate  delegates:  Senators  John  J. 
Sparkman  and  H.  Alexander  Smith,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Dewey  Short  and  Overton  Brooks. 


STATEMENTS  MADE  AT  SIGNING  CEREMONY 
Secretary  Acheson 

With  regard  to  the  Security  Treaty  we  are  gath- 
ered here  to  sign,  there  are  several  points  I  should 
like  to  emphasize : 


First,  this  treaty  of  security  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  part  of  a  pattern  for  defense 
of  peace  in  the  Pacific  area.  Taken  together  with 
the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines,  the  Tripartite  Secur- 
ity Pact  between  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  which 
we  signed  this  morning,  this  action  adds  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  security  against  aggression  in 
a  most  important  part  of  the  world.  These  treaties 
constitute,  in  the  words  of  President  Truman, 
"natural  initial  steps  in  the  consolidation  of 
peace"  in  the  Pacific  area. 

The  signing  of  this  Security  Treaty  today  marks 
the  conclusion  of  10  days  of  historic  importance 
to  free  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Second,  the  present  treaty  takes  its  place  as  a 
part — and  an  important  part — of  the  system  of 
security  which  has  been  developed  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
treaty  is  not  only  conceived  within  the  spirit  of  the 
charter ;  it  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  inherent  right  of 
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individual  and  collective  self-defense  which  the 
charter  recognizes  as  belonging  to  all  sovereign 
nations. 

Third,  this  Security  Treaty  is  a  voluntary  ar- 
rangement between  free  peoples.  It  stems  from 
a  freely  reached  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government  and  the  Japanese  people  to  seek 
protection  for  an  unarmed  Japan  against  the 
threat  of  aggression. 

Fourth,  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  the  purpose  of  this  Security  Treaty.  Its  pur- 
pose is  peace.  In  a  world  in  which  aggression 
and  the  threat  of  aggression  are  rampant,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  requires  us  to 
take  affirmative  steps  to  bulwark  freedom  with 
military  strength.  Weakness  is  an  invitation  to 
aggression,  both  external  and  internal.  We  are 
here  providing  for  the  defensive  strength  without 
which  peace  would  be  jeopardized.  In  building 
this  strength,  the  present  treaty  does  not  create  a 
threat  of  further  aggression.  Of  importance  to 
all  Japan's  neighbors  in  the  Pacific  is  the  principle 
recognized  in  this  treaty  that  Japan  shall  avoid 
any  armament  which  could  be  an  offensive  threat 
or  serve  other  than  to  promote  peace  and  security 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Fifth,  the  defense  arrangements  provided  for 
under  this  treaty  will  constitute  a  shield  to  pro- 
tect the  progress  being  made  by  the  Japanese 
people  toward  better  conditions  of  life.  It  will 
give  the  Japanese  people  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  constructive  work  of  building  the  new 
peaceful  Japan,  free  from  the  paralyzing  threat 
of  aggression. 

Finally,  this  treaty  expresses  the  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  which  has  been  growing  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  over  the  past  6  years. 
In  this  time,  the  people  of  Japan  have  had  reason 
to  be  assured  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States.  And  we,  in  turn,  have  come  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Japanese  people  want  no  more  of  the 
old  militarism,  but  sincerely  desire  real  peace. 
The  United  States  believes  that  Japan,  in  the  spirit 
of  trust  and  confidence  in  which  this  treaty  is 
formulated,  will  in  due  course  increasingly  assume 
responsibility  for  its  own  defense  against  aggres- 
sion and  in  so  doing  make  its  contribution  to  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  we  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  sign  this  Security  Treaty 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Prime  Minister  Yoshida 

I  am  happy  that  this  Japanese- American  Secu- 
rity Pact  has  been  concluded  this  afternoon  on  the 
heels  of  the  signing  of  a  Japanese  peace  treaty  this 
morning. 

That  treaty  gives  Japan  the  key  for  reentering 
the  community  of  nations  as  a  sovereign  equal. 
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This  pact  insures  the  security  of  the  unarmed  and 
defenseless  Japan. 

It  has  always  been  my  conviction  that  Japan, 
once  she  regains  liberty  and  independence,  must 
assume  full  responsibility  of  safeguarding  that 
liberty  and  independence.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
as  yet  utterly  unprepared  for  self-defense.  We 
are  very  glad,  therefore,  that  America,  realizing 
that  security  of  Japan  means  the  security  of  the 
Pacific  and  of  the  world,  consented  to  provide  us 
the  necessary  protection  by  retaining  her  armed 
forces  in  and  around  Japan  temporarily  after 
peace  so  as  to  ward  off  the  menace  of  Communist 
aggression  which  is  sweeping  on  at  this  very 
moment  close  to  our  shores. 

Restored  to  independence,  the  Japanese  people 
will  recover  self-confidence  as  well  as  pride  and 
patriotism.  Our  nation  is  now  inspired  with  fresh 
vigor  and  zeal  to  shoulder  their  proper  share  in 
the  responsibilities  for  the  collective  security  of 
the  Far  East.  I  wish  to  assure  the  American 
delegates  here  that  the  Government  and  people  of 
Japan  will  cooperate  gladly  and  wholeheartedly 
in  the  implementation  of  this  pact. 

TEXT  OF  THE  TREATY 

Japan  has  signed  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  Allied 
Powers.  On  the  coming  into  force  of  that  Treaty,  Japan 
will  not  have  the  effective  means  to  exercise  its  inherent 
right  of  self-defense  because  it  has  been  disarmed. 

There  is  danger  to  Japan  in  this  situation  because 
irresponsible  militarism  has  not  yet  been  driven  from 
the  world.  Therefore,  Japan  desires  a  Security  Treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  America  to  come  into  force 
simultaneously  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  recognizes  that  Japan  as  a  sovereign 
nation  has  the  right  to  enter  into  collective  security 
arrangements,  and,  further,  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  recognizes  that  all  nations  possess  an  inherent 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense. 

In  exercise  of  these  rights,  Japan  desires,  as  a  provisional 
arrangement  for  its  defense,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  should  maintain  armed  forces  of  its  own  in  and 
about  Japan  so  as  to  deter  armed  attack  upon  Japan. 

The  United  States  of  America,  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  security,  is  presently  willing  to  maintain  certain  of 
its  armed  forces  in  and  about  Japan,  in  the  expectation, 
however,  that  Japan  will  itself  increasingly  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  its  own  defense  against  direct  and  indirect 
aggression,  always  avoiding  any  armament  which  could 
be  an  offensive  threat  or  serve  other  than  to  promote  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Accordingly,  the  two  countries  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

Japan  grants,  and  the  United  States  of  America  accepts 
the  right,  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  of  this  Treaty,  to  dispose  United  States  land, 
air  and  sea  forces  in  and  about  Japan.  Such  forces  may 
be  utilized  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  the  Far  Bast  and  to  the 
security  of  Japan  against  armed  attack  from  without, 
including  assistance  given  at  the  express  request  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  put  down  large-scale  internal 
riots  and  disturbances  in  Japan,  caused  through  instiga- 
tion or  intervention  by  an  outside  Power  or  Powers. 
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Article  II 

During  the  exercise  of  the  right  referred  to  in  Article 
I,  Japan  will  not  grant,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  any  bases  or  any  rights,  powers 
»r  authority  whatsoever,  in  or  relating  to  bases  or  the 
right  of  garrison  or  of  maneuver,  or  transit  of  ground,  air 
ar  naval  forces  to  any  third  power. 

Article  III 

The  conditions  which  shall  govern  the  disposition  of 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  and 
about  Japan  shall  be  determined  by  administrative  agree- 
ments between  the  two  Governments. 

Article  IV 

This  Treaty  shall  expire  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
Japan  there  shall  have  come  into  force  such  United  Nations 
arrangements  or  such  alternative  individual  or  collective 
security  dispositions  as  will  satisfactorily  provide  for  the 
maintenance  by  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  Japan  area. 

Article  V 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan  and  will  come  into  force  when  instru- 
ments of  ratification  thereof  have  been  exchanged  by  them 
at  Washington. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  in  the 
English  and  Japanese  languages,  this  eighth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1951. 


NOTES  EXCHANGED  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 
AND  PRIME  MINISTER  YOSHIDA 

September  8, 1951 

Excellency  :  Upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  signed  today,  Japan  will  assume  obligations 
expressed  in  Article  2  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
which  requires  the  giving  to  the  United  Nations  of  "every 
assistance  in  any  action  it  takes  in  accordance  with  the 
present  Charter." 

As  we  know,  armed  aggression  has  occurred  in  Korea, 
against  which  the  United  Nations  and  its  members  are 
taking  action.  There  has  been  established  a  unified  com- 
mand of  the  United  Nations  under  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  Security  Council  Resolution  of  July  7,  1950,  and 
the  General  Assembly,  by  Resolution  of  February  1,  1951, 
has  called  upon  all  states  and  authorities  to  lend  every 
assistance  to  the  United  Nations  action  and  to  refrain  from 
giving  any  assistance  to  the  aggressor.  With  the  approval 
of  SCAP,  Japan  has  been  and  now  is  rendering  important 
assistance  to  the  United  Nations  action  in  the  form  of 
facilities  and  services  made  available  to  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Armed  Forces  of  which  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  United  Nations  action. 

Since  the  future  is  unsettled  and  it  may  unhappily  be 
that  the  occasion  for  facilities  and  services  in  Japan  in 
support  of  United  Nations  action  will  continue  or  recur, 
I  would  appreciate  confirmation,  on  behalf  of  your  Gov- 
ernment, that  if  and  when  the  forces  of  a  member  or 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  engaged  in  any  United 
Nations  action  in  the  Far  East  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
comes  into  force,  Japan  will  permit  and  facilitate  the 
support  in  and  about  Japan,  by  the  member  or  members, 
of  the  forces  engaged  in  such  United  Nations  action ;  the 
expenses  involved  in  the  use  of  Japanese  facilities  and 
services  to  be  borne  as  at  present  or  as  otherwise  mutually 


agreed  between  Japan  and  the  United  Nations  member 
concerned.  In  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  the 
use  of  facilities  and  services,  over  and  above  those  pro- 
vided to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Administrative 
Agreement  which  will  implement  the  Security  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  would  be  at  United 
States  expense,  as  at  present. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurance  of  my  most  distin- 
guished consideration. 

His  Excellency 

Shigeru  Yoshida, 

Prime  Minister  of  Japan 


[September  8,  1951] 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  Your  Excellency's  Note  of  today's  date  in  which 
Your  Excellency  has  informed  me  as  follows : 

Upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
signed  today,  Japan  will  assume  the  obligations  expressed 
in  Article  2  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which 
requires  the  giving  to  the  United  Nations  of  "every  as- 
sistance in  any  action  it  takes  in  accordance  with  the 
present  Charter." 

As  we  know,  armed  aggression  has  occurred  in  Korea, 
against  which  the  United  Nations  and  its  Members  are 
taking  action.  There  has  been  established  a  Unified  Com- 
mand of  the  United  Nations  under  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  Security  Council  Resolution  of  July  7,  1950,  and 
the  General  Assembly,  by  Resolution  of  February  1,  1951, 
has  called  upon  all  states  and  authorities  to  lend  every 
assistance  to  the  United  Nations  action  and  to  refrain 
from  giving  any  assistance  to  the  aggressor.  With  the 
approval  of  SCAP,  Japan  has  been  and  now  is  rendering 
important  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  action  in  the 
form  of  facilities  and  services  made  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  the  armed  forces  of  which 
are  participating  in  the  United  Nations  action. 

Since  the  future  is  unsettled  and  it  may  unhappily  be 
that  the  occasion  for  facilities  and  services  in  Japan  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations  action  will  continue  or 
recur,  I  would  appreciate  confirmation,  on  behalf  of  your 
Government,  that  if  and  when  the  forces  of  a  Member  or 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  are  engaged  in  any  United 
Nations  action  in  the  Far  East  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
comes  into  force,  Japan  will  permit  and  facilitate  the  sup- 
port in  and  about  Japan,  by  the  Member  or  Members,  of 
the  forces  engaged  in  such  United  Nations  actions ;  the 
expenses  involved  in  the  use  of  Japanese  facilities  and 
services,  over  and  above  those  provided  to  the  Administra- 
tive Agreement  which  will  implement  the  Security  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  would  be  at  United 
States  expense,  as  at  present. 

With  full  cognizance  of  the  contents  of  Your  Excel- 
lency's Note,  I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  my  Govern- 
ment, to  confirm  that  if  and  when  the  forces  of  a  Member 
or  Members  of  the  United  Nations  are  engaged  in  any 
United  Nations  action  in  the  Far  East  after  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  comes  into  force,  Japan  will  permit  and  facilitate 
the  support  in  and  about  Japan,  by  the  Member  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  forces  engaged  in  such  United  Nations  action, 
the  expenses  involved  in  the  use  of  Japanese  facilities  and 
services  to  be  borne  as  at  present  or  as  otherwise  mutually 
agreed  between  Japan  and  the  United  Nations  Member 
concerned.  In  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned 
the  use  of  facilities  and  services,  over  and  above  those 
provided  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Agreement  which  will  implement  the  Security 
Treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  would  be 
at  United  States  expense,  as  at  present. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurance  of  my  most  distin- 
guished consideration. 

The  Honorable 

Dean  Acheson, 

Secretary  of  State 
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Azores  Defense  Agreement 
Signed  With  Portugal 

[Released  to  the  press  September  6] 

Following  is  an  announcement  released  today  at 
Lisbon  by  the  Portuguese  Government: 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  hav- 
ing indicated  that  the  Governments  of  Portugal 
and  the  United  States  of  America  should  enter 
into  an  agreement  defining  the  facilities  in  the 
Azores  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  former 
to  grant  for  the  purposes  of  the  common  defense 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security,  the 
two  Governments  have  concluded  a  defense  agree- 
ment defining  these  facilities,  integrating  them 
into  the  framework  of  Nato  defense  plans,  and 
fixing  respective  obligations. 

The  facilities  granted  to  the  United  States  may 
eventually  be  extended  to  other  members  of  Nato. 

The  agreement,  which  will  be  made  public,  was 
signed  today  in  Lisbon  by  Paulo  Cunha,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Portugal,  and  by  Lincoln 
MacVeagh,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

By  virtue  of  this  new  instrument,  the  accord  of 
February  2,  1948,  which  granted  certain  facilities 
in  the  Azores  to  the  United  States  in  relation  to  a 
military  situation  arising  from  the  Second  World 
War,  ceases  to  have  effect. 


Point  Four  Assists  Pakistan 
in  Locust  Plague 

[Released  to  the  press  August  24] 

Three  spraying  planes,  loaded  aboard  a  DC-4 
Skymaster,  are  scheduled  to  leave  Idlewild  Inter- 
national Airport,  New  York,  on  August  24,  for 
Pakistan  where  they  will  help  spread  insecticide 
over  locust-infested  areas.  American  pilots  of 
the  spray  planes  left  New  York  for  Pakistan  early 
this  week. 

This  anti-locust  campaign  is  being  carried  out 
under  the  Point  Four  program  of  technical  co- 
operation, at  the  request  of  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment. Point  Four  is  already  cooperating  in 
Pakistan  in  developing  extension  and  rural  wel- 
fare services  to  increase  food  production  and  im- 
prove living  conditions  in  rural  areas. 

The  anti-locust  spraying  operations  are  being 
carried  out  under  contract  with  the  Aviation  In- 
ternational Delivery  Service,  a  private  business 
organization.  The  spraying  will  be  directed  by 
David  R,  Bump,  of  Springville,  N.  Y,  who  took 
part  in  exterminating  the  locust  plague  in  Iran 
during  April  and  May. 

Ambassador  Avra  M.  Warren  will  appoint  a 


member  of  his  staff  to  cooperate  with  Pakistan 
officials  in  supervising  the  project. 

Karl  Knaus,  agriculture  extension  expert  from 
Kansas,  has  been  in  Pakistan  since  July  1950  as 
technical  adviser  on  agriculture  projects  under 
Point  Four. 

According  to  Mr.  Knaus,  the  locust-control  work 
will  take  place  in  three  areas  of  Pakistan,  where 
the  plague  threatens  to  destroy  rice,  sugarcane, 
cotton,  and  wheat  as  well  as  some  feed  crops. 

The  areas  where  spraying  operations  will  be 
carried  out  are  in  the  provinces  of  Sind,  the 
Punjab,  and  Baluchistan. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  bought  about 
20  tons  of  Aldrin,  the  powerful  insecticide  used 
in  similar  Point  Four  projects  in  Iran  and  India. 
Spraying  from  planes  will  be  supplemented  by 
some  ground  control  such  as  spreading  the  poison 
by  hand.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  poison,  di- 
luted in  kerosene  or  Diesel  fuel,  are  sufficient  to 
spray  an  acre  of  land.  Aldrin  is  produced  by  the 
Julius  Hyman  &  Company  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
is  distributed  by  the  Shell  Oil  Company. 

It  is  expected  that  spraying  or  preliminary 
ground  work  will  be  under  way  by  September 
first.  Operations  will  continue  for  90  days  or 
less  if  the  locusts  are  under  control. 

In  addition  to  Aldrin  insecticides,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  is  providing  diluent  (fuel  oil), 
aviation  fuel,  bulldozers  or  trucks  with  blades 
attached  and  ground  crews,  and  ground  strips  for 
landing  small  aircraft.  Other  items  provided  by 
Pakistan  are  trucks  equipped  with  tanks  and 
pumps,  and  crews  for  transporting  and  mixing 
insecticide  and  for  loading  airplanes.  The  Paki- 
stan Government  will  provide  food  and  lodging 
for  United  States  personnel,  tents  and  camp 
equipment,  and  flying,  landing,  hangar,  and  other 
fees  for  United  States  aircraft  in  Pakistan. 

Under  contract  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Aviation  International  Delivery  Service  is 
supplying  airplanes,  crews,  and  supervisory  ex- 
perts as  well  as  their  transportation  to  Pakistan 
and  return. 


Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
ment numbers :  S/2270,  July  31 ;  S/2289,  August 
10;  S/2291,  August  13;  S/2294,  August  14; 
S/2297,  August  15;  S/2299,  August  16;  S/2301, 
August  20;  S/2302,  August  20;  S/2304,  August 
21;  S/2305,  August  21;  S/2306,  August  22; 
S/2308,  August  23 ;  S/2310,  August  24. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


and  Reform  Problem  Challenges  Free  World 


'tatement  by  Isador  LuMn,  U.S.  Representative  in 

he  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 1 


It  is  now  just  about  a  year  since  the  Secretary 
f  State,  Mr.  Acheson,  pointed  to  the  use  and  own- 
rship  of  land  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  prob- 
sm  to  which  members  of  the  United  Nations 
lould  direct  their  efforts.  In  his  address  to  the 
'ifth  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Acheson  called  at- 
mtion  to  the  efforts  of  nations  in  many  parts  of 
le  world  to  achieve  a  better  distribution  of  land 
wnership  and  cited  recent  illustrations  of  demo- 
ratic  land  reform  in  India,  in  Japan,  and  in  the 
Lepublic  of  Korea.  These  examples,  he  stated, 
suggest  what  can  be  done  on  a  cooperative  demo- 
ratic  basis,  by  processes  of  peaceful  change, 
mich  respect  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
is  right  to  self-reliance  and  a  decent  livelihood." 

The  United  States  gave  vigorous  support  to  the 
esolution  on  land  reform  adopted  by  the  General 
Lssembly  on  November  20,  1950.  This  resolution 
3,  in  fact,  the  immediate  reason  for  our  discussion 
f  land  reform  at  this  session.  The  United  States 
lso  advocated  the  study  of  land  problems  in  trust 
jrritories  by  a  committee  of  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
il.  More  recently,  on  February  16,  1951,  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  an  official  statement 
»n  the  long-term  program  of  the  Fao,  urged 
greater  attention  to  the  improvement  of  condi- 
ions  of  land  tenure  as  a  vital  factor  in  achieving 
ncreased  agricultural  production.  Fao  experi- 
nce,  he  said,  "has  convinced  us  that  production  is 
greatest  under  conditions  that  promote  the  dignity 
md  worth  of  the  individual.  We  have  found  that 
n  agriculture  these  conditions  are  best  achieved 
vhen  the  individual  can  own  the  land  he  works, 
>r  has  a  security  of  tenure,  when  he  can  get  the 

1  Made  before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at 
3eneva  on  Sept.  3  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.  S. 
Mission  to  the  U.  N.  on  the  same  date. 


productive  facilities  he  needs,  and  when  he  can 
market  his  products  at  a  fair  return  to  him." 

These  statements  and  actions  are  not  reflections 
of  a  new  line  of  thought  in  the  United  States,  but 
rather  of  one  which  is  as  old  as  my  country.  Dur- 
ing much  of  the  19th  Century,  we  were  concerned 
with  the  conditions  under  which  our  new  lands 
were  opened  to  the  public.  Since  then,  we  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  insuring  a  still  wider  dis- 
tribution ox  ownership,  in  the  reduction  of  ten- 
ancy, and  in  improving  the  conditions  under  which 
farm  families  live  and  work  in  the  United  States. 
I  shall  discuss  some  of  these  policies  and  programs 
later  in  my  statement. 

Need  for  Land  Reform 

Mr.  President,  there  are  sound  and  pressing 
reasons  for  the  practical  consideration  by  the 
United  Nations  of  problems  of  land  reform  at  this 
time.  Three-quarters  of  the  world's  entire  popu- 
lation, and,  in  many  countries,  a  still  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  people  depend  upon  the  land  for 
their  livelihood.  This  dependence  on  agriculture 
for  their  living  means  that  their  hopes  for  a  better 
life  are  tied  directly  to  their  land  problems.  Yet, 
as  we  review  the  situation  prevailing  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  we  find  that  systems  of  land 
ownership  and  other  institutions  that  affect  the 
working  of  the  land  are  formidable  barriers  in 
many  countries  to  higher  output  and  to  higher 
standards  of  living.  In  vast  areas  of  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  Africa, 
wher"  upwards  of  70  percent  of  the  people  live  on 
the  1  md  and  obtain  their  livelihood  from  farming, 
substantial  progress  towards  greater  output  and 
higher  standards  of  living  depends  upon  the  de- 
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velopment  of  sound  and  effective  rural  institu- 
tions. This  has  been  emphasized  over  and  over 
again  in  the  debates  of  this  Council  on  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  underdeveloped  countries. 

In  some  of  these  areas,  small  farmers,  share 
croppers,  tenants,  and  farm  laborers  are  held  in 
the  bonds  of  systems  of  land  tenure  that  deny 
justice  and  impede  progress.  In  many  countries 
of  these  areas,  as  the  Secretary-General's  Report 
shows,  interest  rates  paid  by  those  who  work  the 
land  are  usurious,  and  even  confiscatory,  ranging 
from  20  percent  to  100  percent  a  year.  Rental 
charges  range  up  to  75  percent  to  80  percent  of  the 
annual  crops.  Many  other  types  of  inequities 
exist. 

Conditions  such  as  these  inevitably  crush  the 
hopes  for  economic  betterment  of  those  who  work 
the  land.  If  widespread  aspirations  for  economic 
and  social  improvement  are  to  be  satisfied,  if  in- 
centives are  to  be  offered  for  increased  output 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  worker  on  the  land, 
there  must  be  very  real  improvement  in  economic 
and,  often,  in  social  institutions.  And,  if  this 
improvement  is  to  be  effective  and  lasting,  it  must 
spring  from  the  peoples  concerned  and  be  accom- 
plished largely  by  their  governments. 

Scope  of  Land  Reform 

It  is  clear  from  the  excellent  and  well-balanced 
report  by  the  Secretary-General,  that  the  problem 
of  improving  agricultural  institutions  has  many 
facets.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  transferring 
land  from  those  who  own  it  and  do  not  work  it  to 
those  who  work  the  land  but  do  not  own  it.  To  be 
sure,  in  some  areas  this  is  a  major  aspect  of  the 
problem.  However,  even  where  conditions  of 
tenure,  as  such,  pose  no  important  problem,  there 
is  often  need  for  land  reform. 

The  small  farmer  who  owns  his  land,  but  can- 
not extricate  himself  from  perpetual  debt  to  the 
money  lender  is  in  nearly  as  precarious  a  position 
as  the  landless  farmer.  So  too  is  the  land  owner 
who  is  engaged  in  continuous  dispute  because  the 
title  to  his  land  is  unclear.  Equally  precarious 
is  the  lot  of  the  farmer  who  is  unable  to  obtain 
credit  on  reasonable  terms  or  the  farmer  whose 
tax  burden  bears  no  relation  to  his  ability  to  pay 
taxes. 

Nor  is  land  reform  by  any  means  always  a 
matter  of  breaking  up  large  estates.  Quite  as 
often,  it  is  a  problem  of  consolidating  small  and 
uneconomical  holdings.  The  old  system  of  strip 
farming,  which  many  of  us  have  seen  on  our 
travels  in  parts  of  Europe,  is  an  example.  Here 
the  farmers'  plots  are  so  widely  scattered  that  he 
cannot  operate  them  effectively,  but  must  work 
them  by  hand,  without  the  use  of  machinery,  and 
must  waste  endless  hours  in  unproductive  travel 
from  one  to  the  other. 

In  some  countries,  where  farm  laborers  are  em- 
ployed on  large  holdings,  their  economic  and  so- 


cial conditions  are  sometimes  so  bad  as  to  mak< 
the  problem  of  bettering  their  lot  properly  pari 
of  the  broad  question  of  land  reform. 

Thus,  land  reform  is  a  multitude  of  things 
Basically,  however,  land  reform  comprises  im- 
provement in  all  the  social  and  economic  instr 
tutions  surrounding  farm  life.  It  embraces  th( 
redistribution  or  consolidation  of  holdings  intc 
plots  of  efficient  size,  the  reduction  of  exorbitanl 
rental  charges,  security  of  tenure  for  the  tenant 
the  improvement  of  working  conditions  for  farrr 
laborers.  It  embraces  the  settlement  of  title  tx 
water  and  land.  It  embraces  reform  of  the  tai 
system,  measures  to  assure  agricultural  credit  or 
reasonable  terms,  and  the  establishment  of  rura] 
industries.  It  also  involves  the  establishment  ol 
cooperative  societies  for  common  purchase,  mar- 
keting and  credit.  In  short,  land  reform  means  a 
positive  program  for  more  effective  use  of  the  land 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  population. 

The  many-sided  approach  that  is  required  ir 
dealing  with  land  reform  is  already  brought  out 
by  the  Secretary-General's  Report.2  This  report 
makes  it  evident  that  a  wide  and  just  distribution 
of  land  must  be  accompanied  by  other  closely 
coordinated  programs,  often  simultaneously  ef- 
fected, for  tax  reform,  adequate  credit  systems, 
legislation  to  further  cooperation  and  technical 
guidance,  as  well  as  by  programs  of  health,  sani- 
tation, and  education.  Conversely,  without  ap- 
propriate changes  in  land  tenure,  these  other 
efforts  to  increase  investments  and  output  from 
the  land  are  often  likely  to  remain  ineffective. 

Promotes  Stability,  Peace 

But  land  reform  is  important  not  only  because 
of  its  potential  effect  on  incentives  to  production. 
It  has  a  far  larger  significance.  It  can  mean  the 
difference  between  explosive  tensions  and  stability, 
between  apathy  and  hope,  between  serfdom  and 
citizenship.  A  nation  of  farm  owners  and  of 
tenants  who  have  the  opportunity  to  become  farm 
owners  has  the  basic  elements  of  a  stable  society. 
The  farmer  who  owns  his  land,  who  retains  an 
equitable  share  of  his  production,  who  is  able  to 
combine  in  voluntary  associations  with  his  neigh- 
bors to  improve  their  common  lot,  knows  the 
meaning  of  human  dignity.  He  has  a  stake  in  his 
community.  A  nation  of  insecure  tenants  and 
rootless  laborers,  who  see  little  hope  to  better  their 
lot,  is  an  unstable  society,  subject  to  sporadic 
violence  and  easily  persuaded  to  follow  false 
leaders. 

For  these  reasons,  in  our  opinion,  land  reform 
should  be  one  of  the  basic  programs  of  the  United 
Nations.  Certainly,  it  is  basic  in  the  thinking  of 
the  American  people. 

We  in  the  United   States  recognize  that  the 

2  Land  Reform :  Defects  in  Agrarian  Structure  as  Ob- 
stacles to  Economic  Development.  Report  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General under  General  Assembly  Resolution  401  (V), 
U.N.  doc.  E/2003,  June  14,  1951. 
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;tainment  of  peace  and  stability  depends  to  a 
msiderable  degree  on  immediate  and  positive 
,eps  to  correct  systems  of  land  tenure  which  ex- 
loit  the  workers  on  the  land,  steps  which  will 
rniove  inequitable  taxes  on  farm  lands  and  agri- 
lltural  products,  eliminate  unreasonably  high 
Bits  and  exorbitant  interest  rates  on  farm  loans. 
7e  are  of  the  firm  conviction  that  peace  and 
;ability  in  many  parts  of  the  world  will  require 
le  elimination  of  those  economic  and  social  prac- 
ces  which  work  extreme  hardship  on  rural  people. 

asic  U.  S.  Attitudes 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  nothing  new  about  the 
dherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  principles  of 
gnomic  and  social  justice  in  land  tenure.  It  is 
s  old  as  the  American  Republic  itself.  It  is  a 
asic  part  of  the  fabric  out  of  which  our  nation 
ras  created,  a  fabric  with  which  the  United  States 
as  grown  and  prospered. 

In  the  United  States,  it  has  always  been  our  be- 
ef that  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  should  own  it. 
.'his  ideal  is  part  of  the  American  heritage.  It 
as  remained  embedded  in  our  laws  and  customs 
ver  since  the  American  Revolution. 

What  is  new  is  our  growing  realization  of  the 
undamental  importance  that  such  principles 
hould  occupy  in  our  foreign  policies.  What  is 
tew  is  our  determination  to  place  increasing  em- 
•hasis  upon  international  programs  which  are 
[esigned  through  the  attainment  of  greater  eco- 
lomic  and  social  stability  to  give  effect  to  such 
d'inciples  as  positive  weapons  of  peace. 

Our  conviction  that  land  ownership  is  impor- 
ant  to  a  stable  society  has  been  given  expression 
hrough  positive  action  from  the  earliest  days  of 
>ur  national  existence.  Our  policy  has  always 
>een  that,  in  the  national  interest,  the  maximum 
imount  of  public  lands  should  be  opened  up  for 
>wnership  by  as  many  private  individuals  as  pos- 
ible  and  that  good  farm  land  should  not  be  re- 
:erved  for  a  favored  few. 

With  this  policy  as  our  guide,  the  free  lands  of 
mr  great  West  were  settled  by  hardy  pioneers  un- 
ler  the  Homestead  laws.  Under  these  laws,  pri- 
vate individuals  were  enabled  to  obtain  title  to  a 
ruarter-section  of  land,  that  is,  to  160  acres,  merely 
jy  staking  a  claim,  building  a  house,  and  living  on 
;he  land  and  working  it  for  a  year  or  more.  This 
s,  in  part,  the  historical  basis  for  the  fact  that  in 
:he  United  States  over  70  percent  of  our  farms  in 
1948  were  operated  by  their  owners.  In  many  of 
our  States  an  even  larger  percentage  of  our  farms 
were  so  operated.  For  example,  89  percent  are  so 
operated  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  In  1945,  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  complete  data  are  available, 
over  85  percent  of  the  total  farm  land  in  the 
United  States  was  owned  by  individuals  and  only 
5.6  percent  by  corporations.  In  34  of  our  states, 
over  90  percent  of  the  farm  land  is  owned  by  in- 
dividuals. 
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Once  our  rural  areas  were  settled,  we  in  the 
United  States  were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  farm  land  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
worked  it.  We  were  also  faced  with  problems  of 
increasing  tenancy,  particularly  in  those  areas  of 
our  country  which  had  been  settled  early  in  our 
history.  To  deal  with  these  problems  we  under- 
took, particularly  after  1920,  a  variety  of  meas- 
ures, including  extension  of  various  types  of  credit 
and  such  programs  as  soil  conservation,  crop  in- 
surance, reclamation,  and  other  aids  to  farmers. 

Experience  in  the  United  States 

For  example,  in  recent  years,  my  Government 
has  supplied  direct  long-term,  low-interest  credit 
or  has  insured  private  loans  to  nearly  two  million 
American  farm  families  who  did  not  otherwise 
have  adequate  sources  of  credit.  Many  thousands 
of  these  loans  have  been  made  to  tenants  and  farm 
laborers,  so  that  they  could  become  farm  owners. 
Production  credit  is  also  regularly  made  avail- 
able under  government  auspices  through  coopera- 
tive associations,  as  well  as  by  private  lending 
organizations,  to  farm  families  who  want  to  im- 
prove their  farms  or  to  buy  machinery,  as  well  as 
to  others  who  are  beginning  to  operate  new  farms 
in  areas  opened  up  by  government  reclamation 
programs. 

The  United  States  Government  also  provides 
so-called  "disaster"  loans  to  enable  a  farmer  whose 
crop  is  lost  by  drought,  or  freeze  or  flood  to  hold 
his  farm  through  the  disaster  period.  Our  Gov- 
ernment also  shares  with  the  farmer  the  cost  of 
conserving  the  soil.  It  finances  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension  services  so  that  all  farmers, 
little  as  well  as  big,  can  be  well  informed  on 
scientific  techniques  of  good  farming. 

Thus,  our  goal  within  the  United  States  remains 
now,  as  in  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  farmer-owners  of  family- 
size  farms.  Our  objective  also  is  to  enable  those 
farmers  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  large-scale 
operation  by  working  with  their  neighbors  in 
genuine  voluntary  cooperatives  to  purchase  land 
and  machinery,  to  market  their  products,  and  to 
secure  credit  on  reasonable  terms. 

Our  progress  towards  this  goal  is  evidenced  in 
our  national  experience  during  the  last  several 
decades.  According  to  the  1935  census,  42  percent 
of  the  land-operators  in  the  United  States  were 
tenants,  paying  rent  or  working  for  a  share  of  the 
crop.  The  last  complete  agricultural  census 
available  in  the  United  States  was  taken  in  1945. 
During  the  short  period  of  ten  years,  the  national 
percentage  of  farm  tenancy  had  been  reduced  from 
42  percent  to  31.7  percent.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
1950  a  further  reduction  of  some  5  percent  took 
place.  As  of  today,  the  proportion  of  farms  op- 
erated by  tenants  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
to  be  about  26  percent.  As  to  share  croppers, 
their  number  in  1930  amounted  to  776,000.  By 
1945,  this  number  had  dropped  to  447,000,  or  less 
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than  8  percent  of  all   farmers  in  the  United 
States. 


Family-Size  Farms 

I  have  referred  earlier  to  our  policy  of  promot- 
ing ownerships  of  family-size  farms.  May  I  take 
a  moment  to  explain  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  the  family-size  farm.  As  we  use  the  term 
in  the  United  States,  the  family-size  farm  is  a 
farm  of  the  size  necessary  to  maintain  a  family  at 
a  fair  living  standard,  and  which  can  be  operated 
by  the  farmer  and  his  family  either  alone  or  with 
the  help  of  one  or  two  "hired  men"  who  are  usu- 
ally regarded  as  part  of  the  family  group.  These 
farms,  of  course,  vary  greatly  in  size.  In  the 
rich  valleys  of  California,  5  acres  may  be  large 
enough  for  a  lettuce  grower ;  in  our  Pacific  North- 
west, 10  acres  may  be  sufficient  for  the  producer 
of  strawberries.  In  Iowa's  rich  cornland,  160 
acres  may  be  a  desirable  size.  To  raise  beef  cat- 
tle on  the  ranges  of  our  Southwest,  1,000  acres  is 
necessary.  There  is  no  fixed  rule.  We  recognize, 
as  all  students  of  agriculture  must  do,  that  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  land  holding  and  land  use 
will  vary  with  the  crop  raised,  the  climate,  the 
availability  of  water,  the  existing  state  of  agricul- 
tural science,  the  training  of  the  farmers,  and  with 
the  social  institutions  of  the  country. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  ready-made  and  easy 
formula  which  will  solve  all  land  problems.  Our 
whole  experience  tends  to  suggest,  instead,  that 
each  problem  requires  its  own  specific  solution. 
In  one  way  or  another,  however,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  faced  many  of  these  problems.  In 
countries  where  there  are  major  land  problems, 
some  of  our  experiences  in  the'United  States  may 
prove  helpful.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the 
programs  developed  to  answer  our  needs  cannot  be 
automatically  applied  elsewhere.  It  is  our  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  discussions  in  this  Council  sug- 
gestions will  come  forth  which  will  make  con- 
structive contributions  towards  the  solution  of  the 
land  problem. 

But  one  thing  is  clear  to  us  from  our  experience : 
To  be  successful,  a  program  of  land  reform  re- 
quires a  conviction  not  only  among  people  who 
live  on  the  land  but  also  among  the  public  officials, 
and  national  leaders,  of  the  need  both  to  adopt 
consistent  long-range  land  policies  and  to  under- 
take programs  necessary  to  sustain  such  policies 
year  after  year. 

Now,  if  I  may  turn  to  the  international  aspects 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  this  field — 
wherever  the  United  States  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  support  land  reform  in  other  countries,  we 
have  done  so.  I  might  cite  the  successful  land  re- 
form activities  in  Japan  after  the  war. 

Land  Reform  in  Japan 

Certain  aspects  of  the  land  tenure  system  in 
Japan  prior  to  World  War  II  were  highly  un- 
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democratic  and  were  a  source  of  much  social  un- 
rest. This  unrest  was  exploited  by  the  Japanese 
militarists  in  gaining  support  for  their  vast  mil- 
itary adventures.  Moreover,  the  prewar  Jap- 
anese Government's  reaction  to  general  agrariar 
distress  was  one  of  evasion,  outright  neglect,  sup- 
pression of  protest  movements  and  of  half-hearted 
measures  to  placate  the  farmers.  Consequently 
land  tenure  reform  became  one  of  the  principal 
objectives  of  the  Allied  Occupation.  It  was  the 
determined  policy  of  the  Allied  Occupation  to  en- 
courage the  new  Government  of  Japan  to  initiate 
fundamental  land  reform  measures. 

The  result  was  that  legislation  was  enacted  in 
October  1946  requiring  that  virtually  all  agricul- 
tural land  in  Japan  owned  by  absentee  landlords 
be  purchased  at  fixed  prices — not  confiscated — by 
the  Government  and  sold  to  tenants.  Terms  oi 
sale  were  fixed  at  a  level  within  the  means  ol 
tenants  to  purchase  land.  Landlords  residing  on 
the  land  were  permitted  to  retain  small  acreages. 

Actual  operations  of  the  Japanese  land  reform 
program  began  about  January  1947.  Within  two 
years  the  transfer  of  land  from  landlords  to  ten- 
ants had  completely  reorganized  the  pattern  of 
land  ownership  and  of  landlord-tenant  relations. 
In  a  program  characterized  by  orderly  progress, 
almost  entirely  without  violence,  about  one-third 
of  the  total  cultivated  land  of  Japan  passed  into 
the  hands  of  more  than  three  million  working  cul- 
tivators. The  amount  of  land  operated  by  tenants 
had  shrunk  from  46  percent  to  about  12  percent 
of  the  total  cultivated  area.  Absentee  landlords  as 
a  class  disappeared.  Land  owners  who,  prior  to 
reform,  constituted  only  36  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  cultivators  had  increased  to  70  percent. 
Tenants,  who  before  the  reform  represented  27 
percent  of  all  cultivators,  now  represent  less  than 
6  percent.  Such  tenant-landlord  agreements  as 
are  in  effect  are  subject  to  strict  government  reg- 
ulation. These  accomplishments,  which  had 
materialized  by  early  1949,  mark  the  end  of  the 
land  tenancy  system  which  existed  in  Japan  since 
1868. 

Accomplished  in  Two  Years 

As  I  have  said,  this  reform  was  accomplished 
in  a  little  more  than  two  years.  It  was  achieved 
without  interrupting  farm  operations  or  the  lives 
of  farm  people. 

The  Japanese  land  reform  program  was  neither 
an  adventure  in  Utopian  idealism  nor  a  phase  of 
social  revolution.  It  was  a  hard-headed  program 
designed  to  relieve  farmers  of  the  burden  of  an 
oppressive  landlord  system,  a  landlord  system 
which  had  fostered  antidemocratic  social  rela- 
tions and  had  been  a  hindrance  to  increased  ag- 
ricultural production. 

The  three  million  farmers  who  have  acquired 
land  under  the  land  reform  program  in  Japan 
have  a  new  stake  in  their  communities.  The  role  of 
the  Government  was  one  of  over-all  guidance  and 
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.dministration  of  the  transfer  program.  The 
Srovernment  did  not  become  a  land  owner,  nor 
[id  it  obtain  rights  which  amounted  to  ownership. 
mere  has  been  no  collectivization  of  land  under 
chich  the  cultivator  is  in  fact  converted  into  a 
corker  in  the  employ  of  the  state. 

Throughout  all  phases  of  the  program,  stress 
ras  placed  on  the  establishment  and  preservation 
f  the  family  farm.  Over  the  centuries  the  aspira- 
ions  of  Japanese  farmers  have  been  directed 
oward  acquisition  of  individual  farm  units.  The 
and  reform  program  gave  effect  to  these  aspira- 
ions.  Here  was  a  demonstration  that  thorough- 
;oing  land  reform  is  possible  under  present  day 
onditions  without  accompanying  widespread 
iolence. 


'araguay's  Experience 

To  cite  one  more  example,  in  a  cooperative  ven- 
ure  with  the  Government  of  Paraguay  we  have 
teen  able  to  offer  some  assistance  through  our  In- 
titute  for  Inter- American  Affairs,  in  a  resettle- 
nent  project  which  may  eventually  affect  100,000 
:amilies.  The  Bank  of  Paraguay  is  providing 
he  financing  for  the  project.  The  Institute, 
hrough  a  cooperative  agency  known  as  the  Ser- 
ricio,  provides  the  experts,  the  demonstration 
quipment  and  the  necessary  training  of  the  colo- 
nsts.  Colonization  began  in  1946  with  57  fam- 
lies  on  a  pilot  colony  near  Ascuncion.  The 
Uervicio  showed  the  colonists  how  to  lay  out  their 
and  in  cash  crops,  in  pasturage  for  work  animals 
md  a  cow  or  two,  and  in  vegetable  gardens  to  raise 
heir  own  food. 

With  the  lessons  learned  at  the  pilot  colony, 
he  Government,  2  years  ago,  laid  out  and  colo- 
lized  under  Servicio  guidance  78,000  acres  in  the 
!arm  region  near  the  country's  southern  border. 
iVith  their  families,  570  virtually  penniless  men — 
ihosen  by  committees  of  neighbors  who  could 
rouch  for  their  character  and  industry,  since  none 
>f  them  had  credit  ratings — were  settled  at  this 
jolony. 

The  Bank  of  Paraguay  financed  the  construc- 
ion  of  their  houses,  the  purchase  of  farm  machin- 
sry  and  a  cow.  It  then  gave  them  enough  cash 
;o  live  on  until  the  first  harvest.  They  have  10 
pears  to  pay  for  the  land,  five  years  for  the  ma- 
chinery and  animals.  Credit  supervisors  confer 
vith  the  colonists  at  the  start  of  the  crop  year,  help 
;hem  decide  what  and  how  much  to  plant,  and  see 
;o  it  that  enough  cash  crops  are  set  out  to  take 
care  of  the  annual  payment  to  the  bank  and  yet 
eave  sufficient  cash  for  family  needs.  Bank  col- 
ections  are  running  over  90  percent — a  good 
record  in  any  country.  So  successful  has  the 
colony  proved,  that  Paraguay  is  laying  out  two 
more  huge  colonies  to  settle  some  100,000  farm 
families. 

Mr.  President,  where  circumstances  have  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  support,  encourage,  and 


assist  land  reform  programs,  it  has  done  so.  It 
will,  upon  request  of  the  country  seeking  our  as- 
sistance, continue  to  do  so  as  part  of  its  programs 
of  technical  and  economic  assistance  to  other 
countries.  We  have  provided  and  will  continue 
to  provide  technical  aid  to  help  meet  problems 
of  social  and  economic  organization,  as  well  as 
problems  of  a  narrower  technological  nature.  We 
have  provided  and  will  continue  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  aid  for  reclamation,  irrigation, 
and  drainage  projects  to  enlarge  the  total  area 
of  arable  land.  We  have  provided  and  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  technical  and  financial  aid  to  sup- 
port industrialization  and  diversification  of  eco- 
nomic activity  so  that  the  surplus  rural  popula- 
tion pressing  on  the  land  can  find  alternative  pro- 
ductive employment.  We  shall  take  every  op- 
portunity to  support  and  encourage  desirable 
land  reform  programs  through  all  appropriate 
international  agencies. 

Reforms  Must  Fit  Indigenous  Cultures 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
standing  ready  to  assist  other  countries  to  solve 
their  problems  in  this  field,  the  United  States  is 
not  advocating  any  particular  form  of  land  ten- 
ure. We  are  perfectly  aware  that  forms  of  land 
holding  vary  widely  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  often  aspects  of  the  indigenous 
culture.  These  cultures  must  be  understood.  They 
must  be  respected.  For  this  reason,  land  reform 
should  be  considered  in  terms  of  its  objectives, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  any  legal  framework. 

I  also  want  to  make  one  other  important  point. 
We  do  not  conceive  of  land  reform  in  narrow, 
punitive  terms,  implying  the  objective  of  simply 
turning  out  one  set  of  owners  in  favor  of  another. 
Such  a  concept  would,  we  feel,  miss  the  point  en- 
tirely, that  is,  the  advancement  of  the  general 
welfare  of  rural  populations  through  democratic 
institutions. 

Nor  do  we  conceive  of  land  reform  as  the  cut- 
ting up  of  large  estates  and  even  relatively  small 
farms  into  small  tracts  and  turning  them  over  to 
new  so-called  "owners"  who  are  then  given  crop- 
delivery  quotas  which  are  above  their  capacity 
to  meet.  Such  a  process  gives  an  excuse  for  gov- 
ernment charges  that  "since  the  new  proprietors 
have  failed  to  operate  in  conformity  with  the  need 
of  the  State"  the  land  will  have  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  Government.  Under  such  systems  of  land 
reform,  which  have  been  all  too  prevalent  in  cer- 
tain countries  in  recent  years,  people  who  thought 
they  had  become  owners  of  their  own  farms  have 
in  fact  found  themselves  merely  workers  on  col- 
lective or  state  farms. 

Secretary-General's  Report 

I  should  now  like  to  return  to  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  questions  which  it  raises.    It  concludes  that, 
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for  many  countries,  the  agrarian  structure,  and 
in  particular  the  system  of  land  tenure,  prevents 
a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  small  farmers 
and  agricultural  laborers  and  impedes  economic 
development.  While  we  do  not  subscribe  to  all 
of  the  observations  of  the  report  on  land  reform 
or  accept  it  as  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  certainly  endorse  its  conclusion  as  to 
the  need  for  land  reform  as  a  means  of  promoting 
economic  development. 

While  we  believe  that  ownership  is  a  very  de- 
sirable objective,  we  agree  with  the  finding  of  the 
Secretary-General  that  tenants  can  have  security 
without  ownership  where  rents  are  not  excessive 
and  where  security  of  tenure  is  safeguarded  by 
legislation.  There  is  need,  therefore,  for  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  the  charge  of  exorbitant  rentals 
on  agricultural  land  and  to  assure  the  cultivator 
security  of  tenure. 

There  is  need,  also,  for  legislation  insuring 
satisfactory  working  conditions  for  farm  laborers 
employed  on  large  farm  units.  For  some  types  of 
farming,  where  large  capital  is  required,  large 
ranches  or  haciendas  are  desirable  and  indeed 
necessary.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Ilo  is  al- 
ready concerned  with  the  problem  of  improving 
the  conditions  of  work  of  agricultural  workers. 

As  the  Report  points  out,  land  reform  does  not 
merely  mean  the  fragmentation  of  land  holdings. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances  it  may  mean  the  reverse. 
For  breaking  tracts  of  land  up  into  very  small 
holdings  often  prevents  rational  cultivation,  par- 
ticularly when  numerous  plots  are  scattered  over 
a  wide  area.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  several 
countries,  such  as  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  India, 
have  made  effective  efforts  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  fragmented  land  holdings. 

We  note  also  the  importance  which  the  Secre- 
tary-General's report  places  on  the  problem  of  in- 
suring clear  title  to  land.  The  land  of  such  title 
leads  to  continuous  disputes,  perpetuates  insecu- 
rity, encourages  the  waste  of  land,  water  and  man- 
power. It  is  frequently  a  factor  in  preventing  the 
cultivator  from  getting  access  to  credit  on  reason- 
able terms.  To  resolve  this  problem  the  status  of 
land  ownership  should  be  clarified,  and  procedures 
and  facilities  for  surveying  land  and  for  establish- 
ing and  registering  title  to  land  should  be  ex- 
panded and  improved,  thereby  enabling  the  culti- 
vator-owner to  secure  evidence  of  ownership  rights 
with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

As  the  Secretary-General  points  out,  fiscal  re- 
form is  also  an  important  element  in  the  promo- 
tion of  land  reform,  particularly  in  situations 
where  an  inequitable  burden  of  taxation  is  borne 
by  the  cultivator  of  land.  In  this  connection,  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  better  tax  administration 
would,  by  itself,  remove  some  of  the  inequities  of 
existing  tax  systems. 

Another  serious  problem  closely  related  to  land 
reform  is  the  lack  of  adequate  credit  facilities. 
All  too  often,  credit  is  either  lacking,  or  available 
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only  at  excessive  rates  of  interest.  If  land  reform 
is  to  proceed,  credit  must  be  made  available  to  the 
small  farmer  at  reasonable  rates,  preferably  at  the 
village  or  local  level.  Full  advantage  should,  of 
course,  be  taken  of  existing  public  and  private 
credit  facilities.  At  the  same  time,  the  farmer 
needs  guidance  as  to  the  best  methods  of  using 
credit  and  of  marketing  his  produce. 

Toward  this  end,  the  promotion  of  cooperatives 
is  an  important  element  in  any  program  of  land 
reform.  Cooperatives,  however,  should  be  genu- 
inely voluntary,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling farmer  members  to  benefit  from  new  de- 
velopments in  techniques  of  production,  large- 
scale  purchasing  and  marketing,  and  credit  facili- 
ties. Not  only  will  voluntary  cooperatives  lead 
to  greater  financial  returns  to  farmers,  but  we  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  result  of  experience  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  managing  common  problems  at 
the  local  level,  they  may  prove  beneficial  in  de- 
veloping a  social  consciousness  and  responsibility 
among  the  participating  farmers. 

As  the  Secretary-General's  Report  indicates, 
much  has  already  been  done  to  overcome  defects  in 
land  use  and  land  policy  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  And  much  of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  has  been  accomplished  within  the  framework 
of  orderly  democratic  processes.  However,  much 
still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Task  of  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  President,  we  have  at  hand  a  very  large 
body  of  experience  in  the  field  of  land  reform. 
We  have,  among  our  many  member  countries,  ex- 
pert personnel  who  have  developed  great  ingenu- 
ity in  meeting  the  land  problems  of  their 
particular  areas. 

The  task  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  mobilize 
these  skills  and  experience. 

The  task  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  this 
Council  is  to  focus  world  attention  on  land  prac- 
tices which  keep  millions  of  farmers  and  farm 
workers  laboring  on  an  economic  and  social 
treadmill. 

The  task  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery of  international  organization  to  speed  the 
removal  of  obstacles  in  the  path  to  economic  and 
social  well-being. 

Our  principal  tools  in  resolving  this  problem 
are  the  experienced  personnel  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  specialized  agencies,  particularly  as 
they  are  brought  together  in  a  functioning  unit 
under  the  expanded  program  for  technical  as- 
sistance. 

The  extent  to  which  those  tools  will  be  used  must 
always  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  in  which  land  reform  is 
required  want  to  use  them.  These  governments 
have  it  within  their  power  to  frustrate  land  re- 
form and  perpetuate  ancient  practices.  Or  they 
can  choose  to  utilize  the  experience  which  the 
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Jnited  Nations  system  can  provide  and  hasten 
tie  day  when  the  men  and  women  who  till  the  soil 
an  see  their  daily  lot  improved  in  the  form  of 
lore  food,  better  clothing,  greater  understanding 
nd  better  health. 

I.  S.  Resolution 

The  United  States  Delegation  has  submitted  a 
esolution,  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  which  we  hope 
rill  provide  for  the  continuing  mobilization  of 
ur  united  efforts.3  It  is  based  on  the  promise  that 
he  major  effort  in  modernizing  land  practices 
lust  spring  from  governments  themselves,  and  on 
he  further  premise  that  the  United  Nations  sys- 
em  can  and  must  play  a  major  role  in  assisting 
;overnments  to  achieve  these  aims. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  the  resolution 
n  detail  at  this  time.  In  general,  it  encourages 
;overnments  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  re- 
[uired  to  provide,  among  other  things,  security 
if  land  tenure  for  the  man  who  cultivates  the 
ields ;  to  promote,  where  advantageous,  the  opera- 
ion  of  agriculture  on  the  basis  of  the  family-sized 
arm ;  to  establish  and  improve  national  and  local 
Agricultural  credit  facilities;  to  prevent  exorbi- 
ant  land  rentals  and  inequitable  land  taxes;  to 
>romote,  where  feasible  and  appropriate,  coop- 
rative  organizations  which  might  aid  in  farm 
mrchasing,  financing,  marketing  and  processing ; 
o  encourage  rural  industries  so  as  to  utilize  rural 
nanpower  more  efficiently. 

It  recommends  the  extension  of  such  measures 
o  non-self-governing  territories. 

It  recommends  also  that  the  specialized  agencies, 
>articuarly  the  Fao,  Ilo  and  Unesco,  join  forces 
hrough  the  technical  assistance  program  to  meet 
he  needs  of  the  various  governments  as  they  tackle 
heir  land  problems. 

'Matter  of  Continuous  Concern" 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  problem  of  land  reform 
vith  all  its  ramifications  will  be  a  matter  of  con- 
inuous  concern  to  the  Council.  To  that  end  the 
resolution  requests  the  specialized  agencies  con- 
cerned to  report  to  the  Council  annually,  if  pos- 
sible, and  at  least  every  two  years,  on  the  status 
if  the  land  problem  in  their  respective  fields.  It 
isks  the  Secretary-General  in  turn  to  provide  the 
Council  with  a  summary  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
Jiese  reports  to  assist  us  in  reviewing  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  people 
[>f  the  United  States  are  concerned  with  land 
reform  for  many  reasons.  We  are  concerned  with 
it  because  it  affects  immediately  and  directly  the 
productivity  of  the  farmer,  and  this  productivity 
has  an  important  effect  on  economic  development. 
We  are  concerned  with  land  reform  because  it 

'For  text  of  the  United  States  Draft  Resolution  on 
Land  Reform  submitted  in  the  Thirteenth  Session  of 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Geneva,  Sept.  3,  1951,  see 
D.  N.  Doc.  US/E/285,  Sept.  5,  1951. 


affects  immediately  and  directly  the  well-being  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  is,  after  all,  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  working  population.  We  are 
concerned  with  land  reform  because  we  are  con- 
cerned with  human  dignity,  with  social  justice, 
and  with  the  easing  of  social  and  political  ten- 
sions that  spill  over  into  destructive  violence. 

And,  we,  in  the  United  States,  are  concerned 
with  land  reform  for  another  and  quite  simple 
reason.  We  have  not  yet  completely  solved  our 
own  land  problems.  We  have  our  own  problems 
of  tenancy,  of  land  distribution,  and  of  migratory 
labor.  Although  the  situation  is  rapidly  improv- 
ing, as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  problem  in 
the  United  States  is  by  no  means  yet  solved. 

"One  of  Greatest  Challenges" 

The  need  for  truly  democratic  solutions  of  the 
grave  problems  in  this  field,  with  which  the  Coun- 
cil and  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  are 
coming  to  grips,  must  be  evident  to  all  of  us.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  the  free  world  to- 
day. In  their  broadest  aspect,  these  are  not 
merely  problems  which  relate  to  the  level  of  agri- 
cultural production,  or  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  tenancy,  important  though  these  questions  may 
be.  Kather,  they  are  problems  which  bear  directly 
and  profoundly  upon  ultimate  goals  of  human 
welfare,  goals  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  as  its  own  objectives.  In  assisting 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  through  the 
United  Nations  and  otherwise,  the  well-being  of 
peoples  who  derive  their  living  from  the  land  will 
continue  to  be  of  major  concern  to  the  United 
States.  We  shall  continue  to  give  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  land  reform  programs,  when- 
ever and  wherever  these  will  substantially  con- 
tribute to  promoting  the  basic  objectives  of  sta- 
bility and  well-being. 

Text  of  Resolution 

[Printed  from  telegraphic  text] 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  plen- 
ary session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at 
Geneva  on  September  7 : 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
Having  examined  the  report  prepared  in  pursuance  of 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  401  (V)  by  the  Secretary- 
General,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  on  "defects  in  agrarian  structure  as 
obstacles  to  economic  developments,"  the  report  of  the 
Economic  Employment  and  Development  Commission 
which  points  out  the  need  for  land  reform  as  an  aid  to 
economic  development,  and  the  report  of  the  council  of 
Fao;  and, 

Noting  the  work  done  by  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization in  the  field  of  agricultural  labor  and  that  a 
study  on  rural  economic  development  in  trust  territories 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  agricultural  workers,  tenants,  small  and  medium 
farmers  to  economic  development  and  rising  standards 
of  living,  human  dignity  and  freedom,  and  social  and 
political  stability ; 
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Further  bearing  in  mind  the  main  conclusions  of  the 
Secretary-General's  report  namely, 

(I)  That  in  view  of  the  great  diversity  of  conditions  in 
underdeveloped  territories  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
no  one  special  measure  or  group  of  measures  can  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  all  situations, 

(II)  That  any  measures  taken  to  improve  agrarian  con- 
ditions should  be  related  to  general  plans  for  promoting 
economic  development; 

Recognizing  that  appropriate  measures  of  land  reform 
designed  to  achieve  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  agri- 
cultural populations  and  an  increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction must  in  many  countries  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  any  effective  implementation  of  compre- 
hensive programmes  for  economic  development. 
Recognizing,  further,  that  especially  in  cases  where  the 
fundamental  problem  is  that  of  a  surplus  rural  popula- 
tion as  compared  with  the  cultivable  area,  the  problem 
calls  for  diversification  of  activities  and  the  establish- 
ment of  industries,  in  conjunction  with  the  measures  rec- 
ommended hereafter. 

1.  Urges  all  governments  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
agrarian  structure  to  study  the  Secretary-General's  re- 
port in  order  to  take  full  account  of  the  experiences  of 
others  in  carrying  out  their  own  plans  for  economic 
development. 

2.  Recommends  that  governments  institute  appropriate 
land  reform  in  the  interest  of  landless,  small  and  medium 
farmers. 

3.  Recommends  further  that  governments  take  such  of 
the  following  measures  as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  their  countries  to  : 

A.  Assure  security  of  tenure  to  the  cultivator  of  land  so 
that  he  may  have  the  incentive  to  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  land  and  to  conserve  its  resources,  and  the 
opportunity  to  retain  an  equitable  share  of  his  production ; 

B.  Provide  opportunity  for  the  cultivator  to  acquire 
ownership  of  land ; 

C.  Promote  the  organization  of  land  holdings  into  farms 
of  an  efficient  size,  either  by  dividing  unduly  large  hold- 
ings or  by  combining  fragmented  units,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, wherever  this  may  be  economically  and  socially 
advantageous  to  the  population ; 

D.  Establish  on  undeveloped  and  newly  reclaimed  lands 
secure  and  equitable  tenure  conditions,  including  oppor- 
tunity for  ownership  in  family  sized  holdings ; 

E.  Establish  or  expand  national  and  local  institutions  for 
providing  agricultural  credit  at  reasonable  rates  of  inter- 
est, and  take  legislative  or  administrative  measures  to 
assist  in  the  reduction  of  agricultural  indebtedness; 

F.  Enact  and  enforce  legislation  which  will  prevent  the 
charge  of  exorbitant  rentals  on  agricultural  land ; 

G.  Review  their  tax  structure  and  administration  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  inequitable  tax  loads  and  related 
charges  on  the  cultivator  of  land ; 

H.  Promote  cooperative  organizations  for  the  cultivation, 
marketing  and  processing  of  agricultural  products  and 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies  and  equipment ; 
I.  Encourage  diversification  of  agricultural  production 
wherever  this  can  help  raise  the  living  standards  of  the 
farm  and  nonfarm  populations ; 

J.  Take  steps  directed  toward  rational  diversification  of 
their  economies  so  that  agricultural  developments  may 
proceed  as  part  of  an  integrated  programme  of  economic 
developments ; 

K.  Encourage  the  establishment  of  industries  in  rural 
areas,  including  cooperatives,  small  scale  and  cottage 
industries,  and  especially  industries  using  indigenous 
agricultural  products  as  their  raw  material,  and  thus 
assure  such  industries  a  place  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country ; 

L.  Establish  or  expand,  either  through  cooperative  or- 
ganizations or  by  other  means  appropriate  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country,  factories  or  work  shops  for  the 
manufacture,  maintenance,  repair  and  servicing  of  the 
most  essential  agricultural  machinery  and  the  storage  of 
spare  parts ; 
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M.  Expand  and  develop  programmes  of  literacy  and  gen- 
eral education  in  rural  areas ; 

N.  Ensure  that  adequate  agricultural  research,  through 
governmental  services  or  otherwise,  is  undertaken; 
O.  Establish  or  expand  services  for  the  education  of  the 
farmer  in  the  technological  and  economic  aspects  of 
agricultural  and  rural  life  through  such  measures  as 
agricultural  extension  services  and  model  farms; 
P.  Improve  the  economic,  social  and  legal  status  of  agri- 
cultural wage  laborers  on  plantations  and  other  large 
estates. 

4.  Recommends  that  all  governments  responsible  for  popu- 
lations which  are  not  economically  advanced,  including 
those  governments  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
non-self-governing  territories,  in  addition  to  taking  such 
of  the  measures  described  above  as  may  be  required, 
should  ensure  that  the  interests  of  such  populations  are 
fully  protected  in  policies  and  laws  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  land. 

5.  Recommends  that  the  specialized  agencies,  each  in  its 
respective  field,  particularly  the  Fao,  Ilo,  and  Unesco 
should  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations,  keep  the 
subject  of  land  reform  under  review  and  give  high  priority 
to  this  problem  in  their  technical  assistance  programs, 
bearing  in  mind  the  resolution  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Committee  adopted  at  its  19th  meeting,  dealing  with  the 
provision  of  supplies  and  equipment,  and  specifically : 

A.  Focus  attention  on  the  urgent  need  for  land  reforms 
in  many  areas ; 

B.  Consider  affording  high  degree  of  priority  to  the  re- 
cruitment of  professional  staff  competent  to  advise  govern- 
ments on  problems  of  land  reform  and  draw  the  attention 
of  member  governments  to  methods  of  solving  such  prob- 
lems which  have  proved  successful  in  other  countries ; 

C.  Place  particular  emphasis  on  furnishing  assistance  to 
governments  wishing  to  adopt  domestic  measures  which 
would  contribute  to  land  reforms  particularly : 

(1)  The  development  of  legislation  relating  to  land  ten- 
ure, settlement  of  titles,  conditions  of  tenancy,  problems 
of  size  and  organization  of  land  holdings,  settlement  of 
publicly  owned  land,  and  financing  of  the  redistribution 
of  land ; 

(2)  The  development  and  extension  of  agricultural 
credit ; 

(3)  The  development  and  extension  of  cooperative  organ- 
izations for  essential  agricultural  services  such  as  fi- 
nancing, marketing,  processing  of  agricultural  products 
and  purchase  of  farm  implements  and  supplies ; 

(4)  The  promotion  of  agricultural  extension  services; 

(5)  The  establishment  of  rural  industry; 

(6)  The  development  of  programmes  for  improvement  of 
agricultural  labor  standards  and  security  of  employment; 

(7)  The  expansion  of  programmes  for  training  of  teachers 
and  educational  leaders  in  techniques  of  mass  education, 
especially  in  rural  areas. 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  cooperation  with  the 
appropriate  specialized  agencies,  to  assist  governments,  on 
their  request,  with  respect  to  activities  that  fall  outside 
of  the  field  of  any  specialized  agency  and,  in  particular, 
with  respect  to  measures  to  improve  their  fiscal  systems, 
with  special  reference  to  measures  designed  to  prevent 
the  imposition  of  inequitable  taxes  and  other  assessments 
and  fees  on  the  cultivator  of  land ; 

7.  Requests  the  specialized  agencies  concerned,  in  their 
respective  fields  of  responsibility  to  include  in  their 
annual  reports  to  the  council  information  on  their  activi- 
ties pursuant  to  recommendation  in  paragraph  3  above; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  periodically,  but  at 
least  once  every  3  years,  to  arrange  in  cooperation  with 
the  specialized  agencies  concerned,  to  obtain  by  means  of 
a  single  questionnaire  addressed  to  governments  informa- 
tion on  progress  in  land  reforms  including  legislation 
and  other  measures  adopted,  on  any  obstacles  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  and  any  suggestions  that  govern- 
ments may  have  concerning  international  action  to  pro- 
mote land  reforms  and  to  analyse  the  information  re- 
ceived and  to  present  conclusions  and  recommendations 
to  the  council ;  and 
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9  Draws  the  attention  of  the  governments  concerned  to 
the  possibilities  offered  by  the  system  of  free  and  volun- 
tary cooperation  on  the  part  of  farmers  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  technical  and  economic  prog- 
ress in  agriculture,  while  preserving  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  the  individual. 

10.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  International 
Labor  Organization  and  the  other  competent  specialized 


agencies,  to  prepare  a  report  for  a  future  session  of  the 
council,  summarizing  the  results  obtained  in  various 
countries  through  agricultural  cooperation  and  bringing 
out  the  possibilities  offered  from  every  standpoint  by  the 
cooperative  system  in  this  field. 

11  Recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  consider  this 
subject  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  all  member  gov- 
ernments may  have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  developments  in  this  field. 


ECOSOC  Meeting  Seeks  Solution  of  Hemisphere  Economic  Problems 


Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.  # 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 


The    United    States    delegation    is    especially 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  which  this  plenary 
session  affords  to  comment  on  the  work  of  the 
second  extraordinary  session  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council  as  it  has  thus 
far  developed.    First  of  all  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  gratification  over  the  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  shown  by  all  the  delegations  present 
at  this  meeting  and  over  the  conscientious  effort 
that  each  of  them  has  put  forth  to  find  solutions 
for  the  problems  that  have  been  discussed  here  and 
which  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  all  our 
economies.    The  unanimity  of  purpose  shown  at 
this  meeting  is  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
dition   of    inter-American    friendship    and   soli- 
darity.   This  plenary  session,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  appears  especially 
opportune  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Council  is 
about  to  begin  consideration  of  its  work  program 
for  the  year  1951-52.    The  United  States  delega- 
tion believes  that  the  work  program  is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  of  the  agenda  because  of  the 
decisive  role  the  Council  is  called  upon  to  play 
during  these  critical  times.    Therefore  the  United 
States  delegation  would  like,  with  your  kind  in- 
dulgence, to  set  forth  at  this  time  its  views  on  this 
important  topic.    In  doing  so,  I  would  also  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  upon  the  highly  pur- 
poseful deliberations  that  have  taken  place  to 
date. 

Inflation  Control 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  collective  defense 
effort  which  is  bringing,  as  a  consequence,  eco- 

1  Made  before  plenary  session  of  the  Second  Meeting  of 
the  Inter-American  Ecosoc  at  Panama  City,  Panama,  on 
Aug.  28  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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nomic  dislocations  of  varying  degrees  of  severity 
to  the  economies  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
The  Fourth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Washington  this  year  was 
called  in  order  to  develop  a  united  front  before 
some  of  the  problems  arising  as  a  result  of  the 
Korean  war.  That  Meeting  entrusted  to  the  Coun- 
cil in  Resolution  XVII  certain  specific  continuing 
duties  with  regard  to  the  control  of  inflation  in  the 
defense  of  the  economies  of  the  American  nations. 
Certain  aspects  of  those  problems  have,  since  the 
Meeting  of  Ministers,  been  under  discussion  m 
the  ordinary  sessions  of  the  Council  as  well  as  in 
this  extraordinary  session.  We  have  all  learned 
much  from  these  deliberations.  With  respect  to 
the  problem  of  inflation  control  the  Council  can 
exercise  a  dynamic  role  and  I  am  confident  that  as 
a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  extraordinary 
session  the  Council  will  develop  an  even  more  posi- 
tive program  to  meet  the  problem  in  the  emer- 
gency and  post  emergency  period. 

This  session  has  been  characterized  by  great 
preoccupation  over  the  problem  of  maintaining 
the  purchasing  power  of  monetary  reserves.  The 
United  States  delegation  is  entirely  sympathetic 
with  the  preoccupations  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  hemisphere  in  regard  to  this  problem.  We 
will  be  glad  to  participate  with  complete  sincerity 
in  any  continuing  studies  that  the  Council  may 
pursue.  However,  in  all  frankness,  we  should 
point  out  once  more  that  the  problem  of  monetary 
reserves  appears  to  be  only  one  aspect  of  the  much 
greater  problem  which  confronts  us  all,  namely, 
that  of  the  economic  and  financial  disequilibrium 
which  has  been  forced  upon  us  collectively  by  the 
present  grave  threat  to  our  security.  Without 
wishing  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  problem, 
I  believe  that  as  it  has  developed  thus  far  in  the 
emergency,  it  is  far  more  theoretical  than  real. 
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This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
and  other  traditional  suppliers,  particularly  Eu- 
rope, have  been  able  to  continue  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  hemisphere  a  far  greater  flow  of  goods 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  us  that  any 
study  of  this  specific  aspect  of  the  disequilibrium 
brought  about  by  the  emergency  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  light  of  the  many  other  factors  created 
by  the  present  emergency  and  by  the  last  devastat- 
ing war  which  affected  all  of  the  nations  here 
present.  It  seems  only  fair  to  the  other  members 
here  present  that  I  should  bring  to  mind  some  of 
the  realities  of  the  situation  as  they  might  be  con- 
sidered by  the  people  and  particularly  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  These  realities 
include  the  fact  that  the  United  States  came  out 
of  World  War  II  with  a  national  debt  of  more 
than  250  billion  dollars  and  with  large  continuing 
financial  responsibilities  caused  by  the  war,  and 
that  the  current  emergency  is  requiring  very  con- 
siderable financial  and  economic  sacrifices  on  the 
gart  of  the  American  people  as  well  as  the  sacri- 
ces  of  life.  These  are  sacrifices  which  we  believe 
you  will  agree  are  being  undertaken  not  in  our 
own  national  interest  alone  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  collective  cause  of  peace  and  security,  to  which 
we  have  all  pledged  our  mutual  cooperation.  Con- 
sequently, without  in  any  sense  detracting  from 
the  importance  which  many  of  the  other  nations 
here  present  attach  to  the  problem  of  monetary 
reserves,  I  reiterate  the  suggestion  that  any  future 
consideration  of  this  or  any  other  aspect  of  emer- 
gency inflation  and  financial  problems  be  carried 
out  in  the  light  of  the  total  emergency  situation 
which  we  collectively  confront. 


believe  that  in  the  discussions  which  have  takei 
place  the  United  States  delegation  has  been  abl 
to  demonstrate  that  the  United  States  is  full 
living  up  to  its  commitments  under  Resolutioi 
XVI  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting.  We  havi 
welcomed  the  opportunity  as  one  member  of  ; 
community  of  nations  to  render  accounts  to  th< 
other  members,  and  I  can  only  express  the  hop* 
that  any  government  which  ever  entertains  a  doub' 
as  to  the  fairness  of  the  treatment  of  its  require 
ments  will  feel  free  at  any  time  to  come  to  us  ir 
Washington  for  a  full  and  frank  discussion.  Ir 
this  regard  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  neec 
for  governments  to  justify  their  requirements  with 
complete  and  specific  statistical  data. 

The  work  of  Committee  II  has  disclosed  a  grea< 
interest  in  the  possible  contribution  of  the  studv 
groups  in  sulphur,  tinplate,  and  newsprint  whicL 
are  being  set  up  by  the  Council  in  Washington. 
It  is  our  view  that  once  these  study  groups  are 
created,  the  member  nations  must  contribute  ef- 
fectively to  their  daily  operations  so  that  they 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  solving  the 
difficult  problems  which  resulted  in  their  creation. 
I  trust  the  member  governments  will  realize  the 
importance  of  assigning  technically  qualified  rep- 
resentatives to  those  groups.  On  our  part  we  in- 
tend to  support  fully  the  work  of  these  study 
groups. 

In  addition  to  those  aspects  of  our  mutual  sup- 
ply problems  which  have  been  fully  thrashed  out 
at  this  Conference,  there  are  two  other  problems 
in  the  supply  field  which  occupied  an  important 
position  in  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  and 
which  perhaps  have  not  received  as  much  atten- 
tion in  the  Council  as  they  deserve. 


Supply  and  Production  Problems 

One  of  the  most  constructive  aspects  of  the 
work  of  this  Conference  has  been  the  full  and 
frank  discussion  which  has  transpired  of  our  mu- 
tual problems  and  preoccupations  in  certain  as- 
pects of  the  supply  situation.  Those  countries 
which  are  not  individually  represented  on  the 
International  Materials  Conference  (Imc),  and 
its  constituent  committees,  have  had  an  ample  op- 
portunity to  express  their  concern  and  their  views 
over  the  work  of  this  organization  and  its  possible 
impact  upon  their  economies.  I  believe  that  a 
far  better  understanding  has  been  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
here.  As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  important 
member  nations  in  the  Imc,  I  reiterate  our  pledge 
that  in  our  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Imc 
our  Government  will  do  everything  possible  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  each  and  every  nation 
here  represented. 

The  work  of  Committee  II  has  also  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  examine  our  bilateral  supply 
relationships,  particularly  insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  as  a  supplying  nation,  and  I 
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STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Resolution  XIII  of  the  meeting  adopted  all 
feasible  measures  for  increasing  the  production  of 
strategic  materials.  In  our  view  the  Council  can 
render  an  important  service  in  effectuating  the 
purpose  of  this  transcendental  resolution.  In  dis- 
cussing this  question  of  strategic  materials,  we  do 
not  refer  to  any  single  country  since  this  is  an 
indivisible  problem  and  concerted  action  is  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  desired  result.  However,  it 
appears  to  us  that  in  the  light  of  the  present 
emergency  and  the  drastic  shortages  which  occur 
in  regard  to  many  critical  materials,  the  Council 
might  well  undertake  certain  continuing  duties 
during  the  emergency  period  to  expedite  the  pro- 
duction and  delivery  in  the  most  effective  manner 
of  these  materials.  We  should  like  to  point  out 
that  shortages  of  these  strategic  materials  in  many 
cases  not  only  hinder  the  defense  program  but 
also  limit  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
ply important  manufactured  goods  to  other  coun- 
tries of  the  hemisphere.  Specific  commodities 
which  come  to  mind  as  I  say  this  include  iron, 
manganese,  tungsten,  beryl,  copper,  petroleum, 
and  many  others.    Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
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;he  Council  to  devote  itself  in  cooperation  with 
;he  member  governments  to  elaborating  individual 
xmntry  programs  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
;he  production  and  delivery  of  strategic  materials  ? 
We  have  strongly  supported  the  Bolivian  proposal 
:hat  the  Council  concern  itself  with  the  investiga- 
tion and  exploration  of  mineral  resources.  I 
mould  point  out  that  the  United  States  under  its 
technical  cooperation  programs  has  for  the  last  10 
pears  been  cooperating  on  a  bilateral  basis  with 
ather  countries  of  the  hemisphere  in  this  very  field. 
En  our  current  request  to  Congress  for  additional 
funds  under  the  Point  Four  Program,  we  have 
requested  greatly  increased  funds  for  this  very 
purpose. 

In  making  these  suggestions  we  are  motivated 
not  only  by  the  needs  of  the  collective  defense  ef- 
fort, but  also  by  the  conviction  that  a  well-con- 
ceived program  of  development  of  strategic  mate- 
rials will  help  to  realize  the  often  repeated  aspira- 
tions of  the  producing  countries  to  achieve  higher 
levels  of  economic  activity. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Naturally  the  great  continuing  preoccupation 
of  the  nations  of  Latin  America  is  with  regard  to 
the  development  of  their  internal  economies.  At 
the  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  this  year,  special 
attention  was  paid  to  this  problem,  especially  as 
the  emergency  might  limit  the  progress  of  their 
development  as  a  result  of  shortages  of  capital 
equipment.  Accordingly,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
very  wisely  provided  in  Resolutions  XII  and  XVI 
for  certain  orders  of  priority  to  which  available 
capital  equipment  should  be  devoted  in  develop- 
ment projects.  It  seems  to  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States  that  governments  might  devote  in- 
creased attention  to  translating  these  priority 
schedules  into  more  specific  terms,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  their  respective  needs  and  possi- 
bilities. It  would  be  helpful  if  the  Council  from 
time  to  time  could  be  provided  with  reports  indi- 
cating the  progress  they  are  making. 

We  all  realize  that  the  problem  of  purchasing 
power  of  monetary  reserves  is  closely  related  to 
the  problem  of  economic  development.  To  the 
extent  that  countries  can  plan  during  the  period 
of  materials  shortages  the  most  effective  postemer- 
gency  utilization  of  their  accumulated  reserves, 
they  will  be  able  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  those  reserves  when  they  can  again  convert  them 
without  difficulty  into  capital  equipment.  There- 
fore, we  believe  that  the  Council  should  stand 
ready  at  any  time  to  study  with  member  govern- 
ments the  best  means  of  projecting  their  develop- 
ment plans  into  the  postemergency  period  in  con- 
junction with  studies  of  the  most  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  their  accumulated  reserves. 


Transportation 

This  Conference  has  already  done  most  con- 
structive work  in  regard  to  the  emergency  aspects 
of  transportation.  Any  work  program  for  the 
ensuing  year  will,  of  course,  include  important 
continuing  duties  on  the  part  of  the  Council  in  the 
field  of  transportation. 

While  the  urgent  need  at  this  time  is  for  a  tech- 
nical study  of  the  hemisphere's  civil  air  and  mari- 
time transportation  requirements,  the  Council  also 
has  an  important  task  to  do  for  its  member  govern- 
ments in  the  long-range  field  of  overland  transpor- 
tation, particularly  in  regard  to  the  construction 
of  roads,  both  national  and  international.  For 
many  years  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  have 
had  before  them  the  ideal  of  nations  closely  inter- 
locked by  overland  roads.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  and  is  being  made  on  the  inter- 
American  highway  through  Central  America  and 
on  the  Pan  American  Highway  in  South  America. 
Resolution  XIII  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  Con- 
ference refers  to  the  need  of  improving  transpor- 
tation in  regard  to  the  development  and  delivery 
of  strategic  materials.  This  is  a  worthy  objec- 
tive during  the  emergency  period  which  could  be 
translated  into  broader  fields  over  the  long  term 
when  the  limitations  imposed  by  emergency  short- 
ages come  to  an  end.  We  believe  that  it  might  be 
considered  here  how  the  Council  could  act  as  a 
stimulant  in  working  toward  the  inevitable  and 
essential  overland  interchange  between  the  nations 
of  the  hemisphere. 

As  this  interchange  increases  there  will  arise 
concomitant  problems  of  customs  inspection,  travel 
permits  for  both  vehicles  and  passengers,  et  cetera. 
Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  last  few 
years  in  Europe  in  making  studies  and  recommen- 
dations for  the  facilitation  of  international  travel 
with  the  result  that  vehicles  and  freight  are  now 
able  to  move  internationally  in  western  Europe 
with  a  minimum  of  obstruction  at  national  fron- 
tiers. We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  already  hard  at  work  on  a 
solution  of  these  problems. 

Economic  and  Social  Cooperation 

This  Conference  has  afforded  a  constructive  op- 
portunity for  reviewing  and  reassessing  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  which  has  already  become  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  mutual  cooperative  efforts. 
Particular  attention  has  been  devoted  during  our 
deliberations  here  to  the  need  for  governments  to 
contribute  with  regularity  their  share  of  the 
budget  for  the  program.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  this  subject  here  will  have 
continuing  results.  Emphasis  has  also  been  placed 
upon  the  need  of  coordination  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  program.  This  extends  of  course  to 
coordination  with  programs  carried  on  by  other 
agencies  than  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  need  of  coordination  between  the  work  of 
this  and  other  agencies  applies  to  other  fields  than 
technical  cooperation.  At  the  recent  meeting  in 
Mexico  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  of  the  United  Nations,  considerable  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  need  of  preventing  dupli- 
cation between  the  work  of  this  Council  and  of 
Ecla.  All  of  the  nations  here  represented  are 
deeply  devoted  to  the  work  of  Ecla  and  it  has 
proved  itself  to  be  an  agency  which  can  do  great 
good  for  the  development  of  the  countries  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  is  important  that  the  Council 
coordinate  its  work  with  that  of  Ecla  in  order 
to  render  most  effective  their  complementary 
activities. 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  tried  in  this  brief  expo- 
sition to  set  forth  some  ideas  as  to  how  not  only 
in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  but  in  the  future  years, 
the  Council  can  play  an  increasingly  constructive 
role  in  the  strengthening  of  the  economies  of  the 
individual  countries  of  the  hemisphere  and  in 
binding  them  closer  together  as  friends  and  neigh- 
bors which  can  make  ever  greater  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  each  other  and  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. There  is  one  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
Council  which  is  more  intangible  but  which  may 
be  of  even  greater  value  than  that  of  any  specific 
solutions  of  problems  which  its  work  may  afford. 
I  refer  to  the  opportunity  which  the  existence  of 
the  Council  affords  for  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments in  Washington  in  permanent  session  to 
meet  together  and  discuss  their  mutual  problems. 
The  work  of  the  ordinary  sessions  is  complemented 
yearly  by  the  extraordinary  session  where  special 
delegations  from  each  of  the  countries  meet  to  dis- 
cuss, on  a  ministerial  level,  problems  of  a  mutual 
importance.  The  faith  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  Council  and  its  work  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  detached  from  their  duties 
in  Washington  some  14  delegates  and  advisers  rep- 
resenting 8  agencies  of  the  Government  which 
constitute  all  of  the  agencies  concerned  with  the 
work  of  this  session. 

I  am  speaking  for  our  entire  delegation  when  I 
say  that  all  of  us  have  derived  particular  benefit 
and  pleasure  from  the  opportunities  that  we  have 
had  of  discussing  informally,  without  colleagues, 
not  only  problems  on  our  agenda  here  but  other 
problems  in  our  mutual  economic  relations.  It  is 
a  source  of  gratification  to  us  that  at  the  first  and 
second  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  Council  other 
nations  have  sent  delegations  of  distinction.  The 
work  of  the  Council,  its  standing  in  the  inter- 
American  community,  and  its  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  community  of  nations 
will  best  be  served  if  the  governments  participate 
with  increasing  interest  and  vigor  in  the  regular 


work  of  the  Council  in  Washington  and  future 
extraordinary  sessions.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  devoted  work 
of  the  two  outstanding  men  who  have  served  as 
President  of  the  Council  since  the  last  extraordi- 
nary session,  Don  Julio  Ernesto  Heurtematte  of 
Panama  and  Don  Jorge  Mejia-Palacio  of  Colom- 
bia, and  to  the  latter's  outstanding  address  at  the 
opening  session  which  did  so  much  to  guide  our 
labors. 

In  conclusion,  since  I  am  required  to  leave  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  session  and  may  not  again  have 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Council,  I  should 
like  to  render  tribute  on  behalf  of  my  delegation 
to  the  Government  of  Panama  for  its  magnificent 
hospitality,  to  Carmen  Miro  for  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  she  is  discharging  her  responsi- 
bilities as  Secretary  General,  and  especially  to 
Senor  Dr.  Galileo  Solis,  Minister  of  Finance  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  president  of  this  extraor- 
dinary session,  who  has  so  greatly  contributed  to 
the  work  of  the  session  since  its  inception. 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

A  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this 
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will  be  resumed  in  the  issue  of 
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Egypt  Asked  To  End 

Restrictions  on  Shipping 

rhrough  Suez  Canal  to  Israel  Ports 

Text  of  Security  Council  Resolution 1 

J.N.  doc.  S/2322 
Adopted  Sept.  1,  1951 

The  Security  Council 

1.  Recalling  that  in  its  resolution  of  11  August  1949, 
(S/1376)  relating  to  the  conclusion  of  Armistice  Agree- 
ments between  Israel  and  the  neighbouring  Arab  States 
it  drew  attention  to  the  pledges  in  these  Agreements 
'against  any  further  acts  of  hostility  between  the 
Parties" ; 

2.  Recalling  further  that  in  its  resolution  of  17  Novem- 
ber 1950  (S/1907)  it  reminded  the  States  concerned  that 
the  Armistice  Agreements  to  which  they  were  parties 
contemplated  "the  return  of  permanent  peace  in  Pal- 
estine", and  therefore  urged  them  and  the  other  States 
in  the  area  to  take  all  such  steps  as  would  lead  to  the 
settlement  of  the  issues  between  them ; 

3.  Noting  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  to  the  Security  Council  of  12 
June  1951  (S/2194)  ; 

4.  Further  noting  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  recalled  the  statement  of  the 
senior  Egyptian  delegate  in  Rhodes  on  13  January  1949, 
to  the  effect  that  his  delegation  was  "inspired  with  every 
spirit  of  co-operation,  conciliation  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  restore  peace  in  Palestine",  and  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  has  not  complied  with  the  earnest  plea  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  made  to  the  Egyptian  delegate  on  12 
June  1951,  that  it  desist  from  the  present  practice  of 
interfering  with  the  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal  of 
goods  destined  for  Israel ; 

5.  Considering  that  since  the  Armistice  regime,  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  years,  is 
of  a  permanent  character,  neither  party  can  reasonably 
assert  that  it  is  actively  a  belligerent  or  requires  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  visit,  search,  and  seizure  for  any  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  self-defence ; 

6.  Finds  that  the  maintenance  of  the  practice  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  4  above  is  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  peaceful  settlement  between  the  parties  and 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  peace  in  Palestine  set 
forth  in  the  Armistice  Agreement ; 

7.  Finds  further  that  such  practice  is  an  abuse  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  visit,  search  and  seizure ; 

8.  Further  finds  that  that  practice  cannot  in  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
necessary  for  self-defence; 

9.  And  further  noting  that  the  restrictions  on  the  pas- 
sage of  goods  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  Israel  ports  are 
denying  to  nations  at  no  time  connected  with  the  conflict 
in  Palestine  valuable  supplies  required  for  their  eco- 
nomic reconstruction,  and  that  these  restrictions  to- 
gether with  sanctions  applied  by  Egypt  to  certain  ships 
which  have  visited  Israel  ports  represent  unjustified  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  nations  to  navigate  the  seas 
and  to  trade  freely  with  one  another,  including  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel ; 


1  Adopted  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0,  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  and  India  abstaining.  This  resolution  as  finally 
adopted  by  the  Security  Council  was  based  on  a  draft 
submitted  by  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  on  Aug.  15  (S/2298/Rev.  1). 


10.  Calls  upon  Egypt  to  terminate  the  restrictions  on 
the  passage  of  international  commercial  shipping  and 
goods  through  the  Suez  Canal  wherever  bound  and  to 
cease  all  interference  with  such  shipping  beyond  that 
essential  to  the  safety  of  shipping  in  the  Canal  itself  and 
to  the  observance  of  the  international  conventions  in 
force. 


Armistice  Negotiations  in  Korea 


Message  from  the  U.N.    Commander  to  the  Com- 
munist Commanders 

Following  is  text  of  message  from  Oen.  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway,  Allied  Supreme  Commander,  to  Cen.  Kim  II 
Song,  Supreme  Commander  of  Korean  People's  Army  and 
Gen.  Peng  Teh-huai,  Commander  of  Chinese  People's 
Volunteers,  broadcast  at  12:30  p.  to.,  September  6  [10:80 
p.  to.,  September  5,  eastern  daylight  time] 

Your  message  to  me,  dated  1  September,  1951,  and  re- 
ceived 2  September,  is  yet  another  of  your  false  charges  in 
which,  without  the  slightest  basis  in  fact,  you  have  again 
impugned  the  good  faith  of  the  United  Nations  forces. 
The  charges  you  have  levied  in  these  alleged  incidents 
are  baseless  and  intentionally  false.  I  have  stated,  and 
will  again  positively  state,  that  our  thorough  investiga- 
tions have  indicated  no  instances  where  forces  under  my 
command  have  violated  any  of  the  agreements  made  by  me 
or  my  representatives.  Therefore,  if  the  incidents  did, 
in  fact,  occur,  they  were  presumably  initiated  and  per- 
petrated by  your  forces  in  order  to  provide  spurious  evi- 
dence for  false  and  malevolent  accusations  against  the 
United  Nations  command. 

I  cannot  provide  you  with  guarantees  against  your  own 
failure  to  exercise  control  in  an  area  for  which  you  are 
responsible.  I  cannot  prevent  the  occurrence  of  incidents 
deliberately  and  maliciously  manufactured  by  your  forces 
in  an  area  under  your  control.  I  previously  guaranteed 
that  our  forces  would  not  violate  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment concerning  Kaesong  neutral  zone.  My  forces  have 
scrupulously  observed  the  terms  of  that  agreement.  My 
guarantee  remains  effective. 

That  you  should  permit  the  forces  of  your  side  to  in- 
dulge in  their  constant  deceit  and  invective  is  incompre- 
hensible, unless  you  have  the  ulterior  motive  of  completely 
breaking  off  negotiations  with  the  further  scurrilous  accu- 
sation that  the  blame  therefore  rests  upon  the  United 
Nations  command  rather  than  upon  you. 

In  the  interest  of  the  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
Nations  whom  I  represent  as  the  commander  of  their 
forces  in  the  field,  I  call  upon  you  to  cease  these  despica- 
ble practices  which  have  received  world-wide  condem- 
nation. 

These  military  armistice  discussions  at  Kaesong  have 
been  in  progress  seven  weeks.  You  must  share  my  con- 
cern over  the  lack  of  progress  achieved. 

I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  that  my  principal  con- 
cern is  to  achieve  a  just  and  honorable  military  armistice. 
Events  of  the  past  weeks  have  made  it  plainly  evident  to 
me  and  to  the  world  at  large  that  further  use  of  the  pres- 
ent conference  site  at  Kaesong  will  inevitably  result  in 
additional  interruptions  of  our  armistice  talks  and  fur- 
ther delays  in  reaching  agreement.  When  you  decide  to 
terminate  the  suspension  of  armistice  negotiations  which 
you  declared  on  23  August,  I  propose  that  our  liaison 
officers  meet  immediately  at  the  bridge  at  Panmunjom 
to  discuss  the  selection  of  a  new  site  where  negotiations 
can  be  continued  without  interruptions. 
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RED  YOUTH  IN  BLUE  SHIRTS 


by  Henry  B.  Cox 


How  effective  were  the  Communists  in  capturing  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  one  and  a  half  million  youth  they  assembled  at  Berlin 
last  month f  Did  the  Communists  achieve  short-range  or  long-term 
impacts?  These  are  questions  posed  by  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  to  Henry  B.  Cox,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs,  upon  his  return 
from  Berlin  where  he  acted  as  an  unofficial  observer  of  the  Commu- 
nist Festival  of  Youth  for  the  Department  of  State. 


From  August  5  to  August  19  about  one  and  a 
half  million  young  people,  most  of  them  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  25,  milled  through  the  bomb- 
scarred  streets  of  East  Berlin,  capital  of  Stalin's 
youngest  puppet  state — the  "German  Democratic 
Republic."  About  30,000  were  non-Germans,  hav- 
ing come  from  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
from  Western  Europe,  and  from  such  distant 
places  as  Indonesia  and  Latin  America.  Another 
25,000  had  come  from  Western  Germany.  But  by 
far  the  largest  number  were  from  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany. 

As  members  of  the  German  Communist  mass 
organization  for  youth,  the  Freie  Deutsche  Jugend 
(Fdj)  or  Free  German  Youth,  they  were  officially 
hosts  for  the  third  massive  Communist  world 
youth  festival  to  be  staged  by  Moscow  in  recent 
years.  In  comparison  with  this  performance,  the 
rallies  at  Prague  in  1947  and  at  Budapest  in  1949 
were  mere  side  shows.  Sponsoring  this  latest  So- 
viet propaganda  extravaganza,  designed  to  win 
the  allegiance  of  the  world's  youth  for  commu- 
nism and  convince  them  of  the  "peaceful"  designs 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  were  two  Communist 
front  groups,  the  World  Federation  of  Demo- 
cratic Youth  and  the  International  Union  of 
Students. 


Much  could  be  said  concerning  the  non-German 
participants  at  this  year's  festival.  But  what  of 
these  Free  German  Youth  ?  The  very  title  of  their 
organization  is  a  mockery,  for  there  are  lamentably 
few  aspects  of  the  drab  everyday  life  of  these 
youths  to  which  the  adjective  "free"  could  be  ap- 
plied. True,  they  are  "free"  to  serve  Stalin's  cause 
in  a  variety  of  ways — in  the  uranium  mines  of 
Aue,  in  the  People's  Police,  in  the  Soviet-owned 
and  -controlled  East  German  industrial  plants 
which  continue  to  deliver  staggering  reparations 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  They  are  "free"  to  choose  between 
membership  in  the  Fdj  or  the  various  other  affil- 
iates of  the  Sozialistisch  Einheits  Partei  Deutsch- 
lands  (Sed) — the  Communist  Party  of  East  Ger- 
many— which  makes  them  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  higher  education,  participation  in  sports  and 
cultural  events,  better  jobs,  and  relative  security — 
and  the  alternative  of  nonaffiliation  with  the  Com- 
munist regime  and  its  "fronts,"  which  spell  social 
ostracism,  economic  misery,  and  political  persecu- 
tion for  them.  These  are  the  "free"  German  youth 
who  streamed  into  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin  by 
car,  bus,  and  train  from  every  corner  of  East 
Germany. 

Ostensibly  they  had  come  to  join  other  "pro- 
gressive" youth  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
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"Third  World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students 
for  Peace."  These  "free"  German  youth  had  little 
choice  but  to  participate  in  this  "puppet  show" — 
the  alternatives  would  have  been  far  too  unpleas- 
ant. But  once  they  had  arrived  at  East  Berlin 
and  discovered  the  wretched  character  of  their 
food  and  lodging,  plus  the  relatively  ineffective 
control  maintained  by  Fdj  fanatics  and  East  Ger- 
man secret  police,  they  deserted  the  regimented 
spectacles  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  and 
poured  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  into  the 
Western  sectors  of  Berlin  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 


Tasting  the  "Forbidden  Fruit"  of  the  West 

Many  of  them  were  simply  reacting  like  normal 
youngsters  who  wanted  to  taste  forbidden  fruit ; 
they  had  been  warned  of  Communist  reprisals  and 
Western  hostility  if  they  dared  enter  West  Berlin. 
However,  the  majority  of  those  who  came  were 
basically  anti-Communist,  pro-Western  young 
people  who  had  been  caught  up  in  the  Communist 
maelstrom  and  considered  their  affiliation  with 
communism  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  or 
necessity.  Only  about  10  percent  were  adjudged 
by  observers  to  be  enthusiastic  converts  to 
Stalinism.  They  came  with  the  inquiring  minds 
of  youth,  interested  in  seeing  for  themselves 
whether  conditions  of  life  in  Free  Berlin  were 
really  all  that  the  U.  S.-sponsored  radio  station 
BIAS  had  been  saying  they  were;  whether  such 
things  as  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  and 
movement  were  realities  and  not  just  something 
people  talked  about;  whether  young  people  were 
really  free  to  choose  their  own  careers  and  to  pur- 
sue them  without  political  interference.  They 
were  not  disappointed  or  disillusioned.  Many 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  accurate  information 
about  the  critical  political  developments  affecting 
Germany.  Others  requested — and  got — a  clear 
statement  of  Allied  policy  with  regard  to  such 
vital  issues  as  German  unity,  the  Oder-Neisse  line, 
the  Schuman  Plan,  and  a  West  German  contribu- 
tion to  European  defense. 

A  more  important  motive  than  all  these,  per- 
haps, was  their  desperate  anxiety  to  be  reassured 
that  the  rest  of  Germany  and  the  free  world  was 
aware  of  their  plight  and  had  not  forgotten  them 
or  written  them  off.  This  reassurance  came  from 
all  sides — from  the  Berliners  who  had  seen  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  had  chosen  freedom ; 
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from  the  representatives  of  West  Germany,  gov- 
ernment and  opposition  alike,  who  had  come  to 
Berlin  with  words  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment; and  from  the  many  major  and  minor  offi- 
cials of  the  three  Western  Allies  who  accorded 
them  a  sympathetic  hearing  and  contributed  gen- 
erously to  feeding  and  entertaining  them.  It  was 
not  always  easy  to  convince  many  of  these  young 
people  that  the  West  was  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
aid  them,  although  the  more  intelligent  and  po- 
litically mature  among  them  readily  recognized 
that  under  present  circumstances  there  are  definite 
limits  to  the  assistance  which  can  be  given  short  of 
liberation. 


Challenges  to  the  Free  World 

The  "Third  World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Stu- 
dents For  Peace"  is  now  history.  The  gaudy  Com- 
munist banners  and  slogans,  the  trappings  of  the 
phony  Communist  "peace  offensive,"  the  gigantic 
pictures  of  Stalin,  Pieck,  and  other  "patrons  of 
youth,"  which  concealed  the  miserable  aspect  of 
Red  Berlin,  have  now  been  taken  down  and  stored 
away  for  another  day.  It  remains  for  the  free 
world  to  assess  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  and 
to  face  the  problems  and  challenges  represented  by 
the  rally.  These  problems  and  challenges  can 
perhaps  best  be  pointed  up  by  an  attempt  to  answer 
the  question,  "What  was  the  effect  of  the  Festival 
on  the  participants?" 

Insofar  as  the  foreign  participants  are  con- 
cerned— and  we  may  include  the  West  Germans 
here — it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were 
considerably  impressed  by  their  experiences  in 
East  Berlin.  This  is  attributable  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  these  delegates  were  to  a  large  extent 
convinced  Communists  before  their  arrival.  More- 
over, in  comparison  with  their  East  German  col- 
leagues they  were  given  preferential  treatment 
with  respect  to  food  and  lodging.  Another  con- 
tributing factor  was  the  fact  that  they  were  sys- 
tematically isolated  from  the  other  delegates, 
particularly  the  East  Germans,  and,  with  minor 
exceptions,  did  not  share  in  the  West  Berlin  expe- 
rience. Their  impressions  of  the  Festival  were 
thus  obtained  largely  at  the  mass  rallies  and  staged 
performances  where  slogans  of  "peace"  and 
"friendship"  were  generously  interspersed  with 
pictures  of  Stalin,  Pieck,  and  Mao,  and  where  the 
Western  Powers,  particularly  the  United  States, 
were  pictured  as  warmongers  and  evil  conspirators. 
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In  contrast  to  the  foreign  participants,  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  the  East  German 
FDjers  appeared  to  be  convinced  Communists  or 
sympathetic  to  the  Soviet  cause.  The  attitude  of 
those  who  came  to  West  Berlin  ranged  from  mild 
disgust  to  violent  antagonism.  The  miserable 
food  and  accommodations  which  they  received 
served  to  intensify  these  feelings.  In  general  the 
effect  of  the  Festival  on  this  group,  at  least  half  of 
whom  were  able  to  visit  West  Berlin,  was  a 
limited  one,  although  it  is  admittedly  not  possible 
to  evaluate  accurately  the  countereffect  which  the 
mass  emotional  experiences  may  have  had  on  them. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  more  intelligent 
among  them  were  deceived  by  the  banners  and 
propaganda. 

The  fact  that  around  500,000  of  these  East  Ger- 
man youth  came  to  West  Berlin  in  defiance  of 
Communist  threats  and  in  spite  of  Communist 
efforts  to  prevent  them  is  indeed  heartening  and  is 
in  no  small  degree  a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Voice  of  America  and  BIAS.  But  we  must 
not  allow  this  momentary  success  to  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  long- 
range  problem. 


If  the  Festival  has  contributed  anything  to  our 
understanding  of  Communist  tactics,  it  has  cer- 
tainly accentuated  in  our  minds  the  degree  and 
scope  of  emphasis  which  the  Communists  have 
placed  on  the  youth  within  their  control.  By  word 
and  deed  they  have  indicated  the  important  place 
which  youth  is  intended  to  assume  in  their  plans 
for  the  future.  Moreover,  we  dare  not  underesti- 
mate the  cumulative  effect  which  continuing  expo- 
sure to  Communist  propaganda  and  discipline 
may  have  upon  the  attitude  of  these  young  people 
toward  the  free  world  and  their  will  to  resist  the 
progressive  Sovietization  of  their  environment. 
As  the  hope  for  immediate  liberation  wanes,  the 
challenge  for  us  becomes  increasingly  serious. 

We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  penetrate  the 
barriers  by  which  the  Soviets  seek  to  isolate  the 
East  Germans  from  contact  with  the  outside  world 
and  by  which  they  hope  to  insulate  them  against 
the  truth.  We  must  use  every  conceivable  means 
to  bolster  their  spiritual  resistance  and  justify 
their  faith  in  the  West.  For  only  if  we  succeed  in 
doing  these  things  will  the  "West  Berlin  experi- 
ence" be  truly  significant  for  them  and  for  us. 


Foreign  Ministers  of  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  Discuss  World  Problems 


[Released  to  the  press  September  J41 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  meetings  at  Washing- 
ton from  September  10  to  September  14,  Secretary 
Acheson,  Foreign  Minister  Robert  Sc human  of 
France,  and  Foreign  Secretary  Herbert  Morrison 
of  the  United  Kingdom  issued  the  following  dec- 
laration and  communique : 


TRIPARTITE  DECLARATION 

The  three  Foreign  Ministers  declare  that  their 
Governments  aim  at  the  inclusion  of  a  democratic 
Germany,  on  a  basis  of  equality,  in  a  Continental 
European  Community,  which  itself  will  form  a 
part  of  a  constantly  developing  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. 

The  three  Ministers  recognize  that  the  initiative 
taken  by  the  French  Government  concerning  the 
creation  of  a  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
and  a  European  defense  community  is  a  major 
step  towards  European  unity.  They  welcome  the 
Schuman  Plan  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
economy  of  Western  Europe  and  look  forward  to 
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its  early  realization.  They  also  welcome  the  Paris 
Plan  as  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  effec- 
tive Defense  of  Europe,  including  Germany. 

The  participation  of  Germany  in  the  common 
defense  should  naturally  be  attended  by  the  re- 
placement of  the  present  Occupation  Statute  by  a 
new  relationship  between  the  three  Governments 
and  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  desires 
to  establish  the  closest  possible  association  with  the 
European  continental  community  at  all  stages  in 
its  development. 

The  three  Ministers  reaffirm  that  this  policy, 
which  will  be  undertaken  in  concert  with  the  other 
free  nations,  is  directed  to  the  establishment  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  durable  peace  founded  on 
justice  and  law.  Their  aim  is  to  reinforce  the 
security  and  the  prosperity  of  Europe  without 
changing  in  any  way  the  purely  defensive  charac- 
ter of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
They  reaffirm  their  determination  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  the  above  arrangements  be  made 
use  of  in  furtherance  of  any  aggressive  action. 
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COMMUNIQUE 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have  held  meet- 
ings in  Washington  from  September  10  through 
September  14.  The  three  Foreign  Ministers  have 
met  frequently  in  the  last  few  years  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  special  and  explicit  responsibilities 
of  their  Governments  in  regard  to  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  meetings  equally  offer  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  the  three  Ministers  to  exchange 
views  on  world  developments  and  informally  to 
review  problems  of  mutual  concern  to  their  three 
countries. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  have  noted  with  satis- 
faction the  results  already  achieved  by  their  three 
countries,  together  with  other  free  nations  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  insure  their  common  security 
and  to  safeguard  the  peace.  They  again  recorded 
the  fundamental  unity  of  the  policies  of  their  three 
governments  in  regard  to  the  many  and  acute 
problems  facing  them  today. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  have  reviewed  the  rela- 
tionship of  their  countries  to  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic,  and  have  agreed  on  instructions 
to  the  Allied  High  Commission  for  negotiation 
of  mutually  acceptable  agreements  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
transform  that  relationship  completely. 

As  a  result  of  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
three  Foreign  Ministers  in  Brussels  last  Decem- 
ber, the  High  Commission  has  already  explored 
with  the  Federal  Government  the  way  to  estab- 
lish relations  between  the  three  Powers  and  the 
Federal  Republic  on  as  broad  a  contractual  basis 
as  possible,  in  the  light  of  German  participation 
in  Western  Defense.  The  Foreign  Ministers  have 
now  instructed  the  High  Commission  to  proceed 
to  negotiations  with  the  Federal  Government, 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  culminate  in  early  agree- 
ments between  the  four  Governments  to  enter 
into  effect  together  with  the  agreement  for  Ger- 
man participation  in  Western  Defense  through 
the  proposed  European  Defense  Community, 
whose  forces  would  form  part  of  the  joint  defense 
forces  under  the  North  Atlantic  Supreme  Com- 
mand. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  have  agreed  on  certain 
general  principles  to  guide  the  High  Commission 
in  its  negotiatons  with  the  Federal  Government. 
As  stated  in  the  Tripartite  Declaration  issued  to- 
day the  guiding  principle  of  their  policy  con- 
tinues to  be  the  integration  of  the  Federal 
Republic  on  a  basis  of  equality  within  a  Euro- 
pean community  itself  included  in  a  developing 
Atlantic  Community.  Such  integration  would 
thus  be  inconsistent  with  the  retention  in  future 
of  an  occupation  status  or  of  the  power  to  inter- 
fere in  the  Federal  Republic's  domestic  affairs. 

The  Ministers  believe  that  the  agreements  now 
to  be  reached  with  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  the  basis  for  its  relationship  to  their  coun- 
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tries  until  a  peace  settlement  with  a  unified  Ger- 
many becomes  possible.  The  division  of  Germany, 
however,  prevents  the  conclusion  of  such  a  settle- 
ment at  this  time.  This  division  and  the  security 
problem  confronting  the  Federal  Republic  obliges 
the  Allies  to  retain,  in  the  common  interest,  cer- 
tain special  rights  but  only  in  relation  to  the 
stationing  of  armed  forces  in  Germany  and  the 
protection  of  the  security  of  those  forces,  as  well 
as  to  questions  affecting  Berlin  and  Germany  as 
a  whole,  including  the  eventual  peace  settlement 
and  the  peaceful  reunification  of  Germany. 

The  High  Commission  will  proceed  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  Federal  Government  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  Ministers  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
sider at  an  early  meeting  final  drafts  both  of  the 
agreements  to  be  reached  by  the  three  Powers  and 
the  Federal  Republic  and  of  the  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  European  Defense  Com- 
munity including  Germany. 

The  three  Foreign  Ministers  were  unanimous  in 
stating  that  in  the  view  of  their  Governments  there 
is  no  justification  for  any  further  delay  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  for  the  re-establishment  of 
a  free  and  independent  Austria.  This  has  been 
the  constant  aim  since  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
They  will  not  desist  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the 
Soviet  Government  to  the  same  view  and  to  that 
end  they  have  decided  to  make  a  new  and  resolute 
effort  in  the  meetings  of  the  Austrian  Treaty 
Deputies  to  fulfill  the  long  over-due  pledge  to  the 
Austrian  people. 

The  Italian  Government  has  pointed  out  the 
contradiction  between  some  provisions  of  the 
Italian  peace  treaty  and  the  present  Italian  posi- 
tion in  the  family  of  free  nations.  The  Ministers 
studied  sympathetically  this  question  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  further  conversations  between 
the  Governments. 

Note  was  taken  of  the  necessity  further  to  ex- 
amine in  collaboration  with  the  other  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  the  most 
effective  use  of  their  combined  resources  taking 
full  account  of  the  social  and  economic  as  well  as 
of  the  military  needs  of  their  peoples. 

While  recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  world 
situation,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  continued 
defiance  of  the  United  Nations  by  the  forces  of 
aggression  in  Korea,  the  Ministers  nevertheless 
found  solid  grounds  for  confidence  in  the  growing 
strength  and  unity  of  the  free  world. 

The  three  Ministers  on  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ments and  peoples  restate  their  fidelity  to  the  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  that 
international  differences  must  be  resolved  by 
peaceful  processes  and  not  by  force  or  threat  of 
force.  They  therefore  express  the  hope  that  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Paris  will  afford  a  real 
opportunity  for  contacts  and  exchanges  of  views 
which  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  are,  for  their 
part,  prepared  fully  to  use. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


EEC  Declaration  Points  Way  to  Expanded  European  Production 


rATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

Released  to  the  press  August  30] 

The  declaration  which  was  issued  today  by  the 
luropean  Ministers  meeting  together  in  the 
>EEC  (Organization  for  European  Economic 
Jooperation)  is  both  a  welcome  reaffirmation  of 
ae  determination  and  vision  of  the  leaders  ot 
Western  Europe  and  a  challenge  to  the  peoples 
f  these  countries  to  meet  through  vigorous  action 
tie  high  goals  set  forth.  This  declaration  pointe 
tie  way  to  a  great  expansion  of  production  which 
rill  both  further  strengthen  the  defense  of  Europe 
nd  provide  the  basis  for  rising  standards  of  living. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  willingness  and  ability 
,f  the  people  of  Europe  to  respond  energetically 
o  this  challenge,  and,  working  together,  to  achieve 
he  objectives  which  have  been  outlined  by  their 
epresentatives.  I  regard  these  objectives  as 
iound  and  constructive,  and  am  confident  that 
vith  bold  action  they  will  be  attained.  American 
jooperation  will  not  be  lacking. 


rEXT  OF  DECLARATION 

[Printed  from  telegraphic  text] 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation  on  Au- 
gust £9,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  following 
leclaration: 

[PART  I] 

1  We  have  examined  the  demands  upon  the  European 
economy  arising  from  the  needs  which  are  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  our  peoples  at  this  time ;  namely,  ensuring 
the  individual  or  collective  security  of  our  countries  and 
developing  their  economic  strength  and  well-being.  We 
are  convinced  that  these  demands  can  be  met  through 
our  individual  and  joint  action  provided  that  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  make  the  great  productive  effort  re- 
quired and  that  any  serious  difficulties  arising  from  ex- 
ternal economic  relations  can  be  overcome  by  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries.  We  believe  both  of  these  con- 
ditions can  be  fulfilled.  .        .... 

2  The  governments  agree  that  the  broad  objective  of  their 
policies  will  be  to  expand  total  production  in  Western 
Europe  by  25  percent  over  the  next  five  years.  By  this 
large  increase  in  production,  improvement  in  living  stand- 
ards and  further  social  progress  can  in  the  course  of 
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this  period  be  achieved  while  meeting  defense  require- 
ments The  governments  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
vention for  European  Economic  Cooperation  will  work 
together  to  take  such  steps  in  common  as  are  necessary 
to  attain  this  objective. 

3  Conditions  from  country  to  country  may  vary,  but  an 
expansion  of  this  size  is  well  within  the  power •  of  the 
European  economy  as  a  whole  through  the  effective  use 
of  its  resources.  The  member  countries  have  met  tasks 
as  difficult  in  the  past.  By  the  hard  work  of  their  peoples 
and  with  the  generous  help  of  the  US,  they  realized  a  25 
percent  increase  of  production  in  the  last  three  years 

4°Europe  possesses  great  national  resources  a  large 
industrial  potential,  a  skilled  and  ample  labor  force,  and 
a  capacity  to  achieve  rapid  technical  progress.  The  full 
mobilization  of  these  resources  requires  foresight,  reso- 
lution, a  cooperative  effort,  and  the  pursuit  of  policies 
based  on  social  justice.  The  governments  are  convinced 
that  such  policies  are  essential  in  order  to  preserve  the 
gains  already  made  and  to  realize  continued  progress  So- 
cial justice  demands  a  distribution  of  burdens  and  bene- 
fits that  will  promote  the  well-being  of  the  less  favored 
sections  of  the  community.  . 

5  At  first  in  many  countries  the  increase  in  production 
will  have  to  be  devoted  largely  to  strengthening  their 
defenses  as  well  as  to  expanding  exports  to  meet  the  higher 
cost  of  imports.  But  progressively  a  growing  surplus  will 
be  available  to  raise  supplies  of  consumer's  goods,  build 
more  houses,  and  increase  the  contribution  of  European 
industrial  countries  to  the  equipment  of  underdeveloped 
countries  and  territories.  fllt111.0 

6  Thus  by  bold  action  to  expand  production,  the  ruture 
can  be  faced  without  the  fear  either  that  economic  better- 
ment must  be  indefinitely  postponed  or  that  a  slump  will 
follow  the  defense  expansion.  There  can  be  confidence 
that  the  present  needs  for  restraint  is  temporary.  Indus- 
Sy  can  be  assured  that,  after  the  period  of  rapidly  rising 
defense  expenditure,  the  needs  to  be  met  will  be  such_ that 
no  part  of  the  capacity  created  will  be  left  unused.  Work- 
ers in  industry  and  agriculture  can  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  increasing  production  with  assurance  of  continuous 
employment.  ,     . 

7  To  achieve  general  economic  expansion  at  the  rate  de- 
sired, steps  must  be  taken  and  conditions  fulfilled  which 
are  described  below. 

PART  II. 

8  Governments  will,  as  quickly  as  possible  take  steps 
with  a  view  to  arriving  in  common  at  objectives  for  the 
production  increases  to  be  achieved  in  the  fields  of  coal, 
steel,  electricity,  and  agriculture.  Steps  will  also  be  taken 
to  determine  objectives  in  the  field  of  housing  and  immi- 
gration of  workers.  ,    ,     , 

9  Shortages  in  the  supplies  of  coal,  electricity  and  steel 
are  a  threat  to  general  industrial  expansion 

Coal  production  has  not  increased  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
ever  growing  needs  of  industrial  and  civil  consumers  at 
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home  and  abroad.  Europe  must  find  the  way  to  dis- 
pense with  costly  imports  of  American  coal,  to  safeguard 
industry  against  interruptions  in  production  and  to  sup- 
ply the  coal  required  for  household  use.  Demands  for 
electric  power  are  rapidly  growing.  Increased  output 
of  coal  and  power  should  be  supplemented  by  their  more 
efficient  use. 

To  strengthen  their  defenses,  build  more  houses,  and  de- 
velop their  industrial  and  agricultural  equipment  the  mem- 
bers countries  must  have  more  steel.  This  requires  in- 
creased production  of  coke  and  ferrous  ores. 

10.  There  must  also  be  increases  in  the  output  of  other 
scarce  materials  such,  for  example,  as  non-ferrous  ores, 
and  a  fair  distribution  of  available  supplies  between 
countries.  To  this  end,  the  cooperation  of  other  govern- 
ments through  existing  international  organizations  will 
be  necessary. 

11.  More  food  must  be  grown,  primarily  by  using  more 
efficient  methods.  In  particular,  to  get  more  meat  and 
dairy  products,  the  production  of  animal  feeding  stuffs 
must  be  increased. 

12.  In  housing,  the  shortages  are  acute  and  in  some  areas 
appalling.  More  houses  are  needed  especially  wfcere 
opportunities  for  work  exist  for  those  who  are  unemployed 
elsewhere. 

13.  In  a  few  European  countries  unemployment  has  not 
yet  been  eliminated  and  vigorous  action  is  required  to 
remedy  the  situation.  In  Western  Germany  there  are  still 
about  one  million  unemployed,  in  Italy  some  two  million, 
not  counting  partial  unemployment.  This  means  great 
hardship  and  considerable  waste.  The  unemployed  in 
Germany  can  probably  be  absorbed  through  internal  eco- 
nomic expansion,  but  in  Italy  the  dominant  role  must  be 
played  by  emigration.  The  existence  of  large  numbers  of 
refugees  in  Germany,  Turkey  and  Greece  also  creates  a 
serious  problem.  Continued  cooperation  among  member 
governments  is  needed  for  the  alleviation  of  these  prob- 
lems, but  the  cooperation  of  other  governments  is  essen- 
tial for  its  full  solution. 

PART  III. 

14.  Increasing  productivity  is  the  most  essential  element 
in  expanding  production.  Great  progress  can  be  made  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  of  labor 
and  management  and  by  a  real  contribution  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  Continued  extension  and  modern- 
ization of  equipment  contributes  to  this  progress,  but 
apart  from  additional  investment,  productivity  can  be 
increased  by  appropriate  production  methods  and  tech- 
niques. 

15.  Inflationary  rises  in  prices  must  be  curbed  since  infla- 
tion jeopardizes  the  expansion  of  production,  hampers  the 
defense  efforts  of  the  various  countries  and  causes  great 
social  injustices.  Each  government  must  be  responsible 
for  securing  a  balance  between  the  tools  and  services 
available  internally  and  the  various  demands  in  the  market 
for  them.  To  achieve  this  the  right  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  must  be  pursued ;  these  policies  must  be  inspired 
by  the  principle  of  equitable  sharing  of  burdens.  But 
stability  of  prices  can  not  be  achieved  by  national  action 
alone.  Domestic  prices  are  also  influenced  by  external 
factors.  Cooperation  therefore  is  essential  not  only 
among  member  governments  but  also  with  other  govern- 
ments to  introduce  a  greater  measure  of  stability  in  raw 
material  prices  and  enable  inflation  to  be  held  in  check. 

16.  To  most  member  countries  their  financial  reactions 
with  other  countries  are  still  a  matter  of  concern  and  in 
the  case  of  certain  countries  the  stability  of  their  balance 
of  payments  has  been  gravely  threatened  by  the  recent 
sharp  rise  in  the  prices  of  their  imports  as  compared  with 
exports.  It  is  vital  therefore  that  the  efforts  being  made 
through  international  action  to  introduce  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  stability  in  raw  material  prices  should  succeed. 
Increasing  production  by  the  full  use  of  human  and  mate- 
rial  resources   and   the   control   of   inflation   will   bring 


nearer  the  time  when  all  European  countries  will  be  ia 
a  position  to  pay  their  way  without  outside  assistance. 
To  this  end  it  is  essential  that  their  export  drive  should 
continue,  and  that  like-minded  countries  should  foster 
conditions  which  favor  its  success.  In  order  to  assist 
the  expansion  of  production  and  to  obtain  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  European  economic  resources,  member  coun- 
tries will  continue  their  efforts  to  reduce  obstacles  to 
trade,  and  to  develop  their  cooperation  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  European  Payments  Union. 

17.  The  industrial  countries  of  Western  Europe  have  in 
the  past  worked  with  the  peoples  of  under-developed  coun- 
tries where  considerable  investment  is  necessary  in  order 
to  expand  their  productive  capacity ;  they  have  continued 
to  do  so  in  the  postwar  period  despite  their  own  recovery 
needs.  It  is  intended  that  future  economic  expansion  in 
Europe  will  contribute  to  the  further  expansion  of  under- 
developed areas. 

18.  The  member  governments  are  determined  to  further 
the  objectives  set  out  in  this  declaration  by  their  individ- 
ual as  well  as  their  joint  efforts.  They  will  be  guided  by 
its  principles  in  the  other  international  organizations  to 
which  they  may  belong. 

19.  In  setting  new  tasks  for  European  cooperation  mem- 
ber governments  recognize  their  inter-dependence  with 
countries  which  share  their  aspirations  and  aims.  A 
unity  of  objectives  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  these 
other  countries  will  continue  to  be  a  guide  to  policy  and 
a  condition  of  success. 

20.  Confident  in  the  future  of  Europe  and  in  the  capacity 
of  its  people  to  meet  the  challenging  demands  of  the  times, 
the  governments  pledge  themselves  to  work  together  in 
fulfilling  the  policies  outlined  in  this  declaration  and  call 
upon  all  sections  of  the  community  to  play  their  part. 


German  Republic  Celebrates 
Anniversary 


[Released  to  the  press  September  12] 

Secretary  Acheson  has  sent  the  following  mes- 
sage to  President  Theodor  Henss  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany : 

On  behalf  of  the  President  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  I  wish  to  send  you,  on  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public, the  warmest  congratulations  and  good  wishes  of 
the  United  States.  During  these  2  years  constitutional 
government  in  Germany  has  made  real  progress,  and 
already  the  Federal  Republic  is  becoming  recognized  as 
one  of  the  community  of  nations  devoted  to  the  concept 
of  freedom  and  democratic  life.  I  should  like  also  to 
convey  to  you  my  own  very  sincere  personal  congratula- 
tions on  this  anniversary. 

United  States  High  Commissioner  to  Germany, 
John  J.  McCloy,  has  also  sent  the  following 
message : 

May  I  add  my  personal  congratulations  to  you  as  the 
head  of  the  Government  on  the  completion  of  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  I 
regret  very  much  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  session 
of  the  Bundestag  commemorating  this  event.  It  will 
always  be  a  source  of  deepest  satisfaction  to  me  that  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  and  honor  to  be  associated  in 
these  past  2  years  with  the  historic  development  of  the 
•new  German  Republic. 
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The  Story  of  the  "Secret"  Telephone  Line 


A  COMMUNIST  TECHNIQUE  AT  THE  OATIS  TRIAL 


[Released  to  the  p7~ess  September  5] 


During  the  recent  trial  of  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent William  Oatis1  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Communist  Government,  one  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments in  the  charges  against  him  was  the  story  of 
the  secret  telephone  line  into  the  AP  office  m 
Prague.  Following  is  a  description  of  how  the 
Communists  constructed  the  false  story  of  the 
a secret  telephone  line'''  in  order  to  make  it  look  as 
though  the  AP  had  tried  to  conceal  its  existence 
from  the  police: 

One  of  the  tricks  which  the  Czechoslovak  Com- 
munist regime  used  in  railroading  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  Bill  Oatis,  to  prison,  and  in 
trying  to  fool  the  Czechoslovak  people  into  be- 
lieving that  he  was  guilty  of  underhand  deal- 
ing, was  the  story  of  the  "secret  telephone  line. 
This  line  was  one  of  the  three  telephone  lines  in 
the  Associated  Press  office.    In  the  trial  of  Bill 
Oatis,  the  regime  carefully  depicted  this  line  as  a 
mysterious,  secret  line,  cynically  exploiting  the 
fact  that  only  a  handful  of  people  in  or  out  of 
Czechoslovakia  would  know  the  truth  behind  this 
deceitful  misrepresentation.  _     . 

Amazingly  enough,  almost  everything  said  in 
the  Oatis  trial  about  this  telephone  line  was  true— 
except  for  the  one  basic  fact  that  the  line  was  ac- 
tually not  in  the  least  secret.  The  story  of  the 
"secret"  telephone  line  is  set  down  here  to  illustrate 
a  fundamental  technique  used  by  the  Communists 
in  the  Oatis  trial,  namely,  the  construction,  from 
many  true  facts,  of  one  big  lie. 

The  story  of  the  secret  telephone  line  began  dur- 
ing the  State  Prosecutor's  interrogation  of  Bill 
Oatis  during  the  first  morning  of  the  trial.  The 
dialogue  was  as  follows : 

P.  To  what  conclusion  did  you  come  about  Hustak? 

Did  you  accept  him? 
O.  No,  I  didn't,  but  at  the  same  time  I  asked  him  for 

espionage  information. 
P.  Do  you  have  many  telephone  lines? 


1  For  an  article  on  the  Oatis  trial,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
20, 1951,  p.  283. 
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O.  I  gave  him  our  secret  telephone  number. 

P.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  in  your  office? 

O.  Six  all  told. 

P.  How  many  telephone  lines? 

O.  Two  listed  lines  and  this  one  line  which  I  spoke  of. 

P.  What  is  the  number  of  the  line? 

O.  29-529. 

P.  Under  what  name  was  it  listed  in  the  telephone 
directory? 

O.  Engineer  Knetl,  whose  office  was  next  to  ours. 

P.  Was  this  secret  telephone  line  functioning  before 
your  arrival  in  Prague? 

O  I  gathered  from  the  office  files  that  arrangements 
'  for  this  telephone  line  were  made  by  Goldberg  who 
requested  funds  for  the  line. 

P.  Did  you  receive  a  special  allowance  for  this  line? 

O.  Yes,  I  did. 

P.  Why  was  this  a  secret  line? 

O  We  had  the  idea  that  the  official  lines  were  tapped 
'  and  that  this  line  was  not,  and  we  used  it  for  con- 
versations which  we  didn't  want  to  be  heard. 

Here  the  Communist  experts  in  charge  of  mas- 
terminding a  phony  case  against  Oatis  have  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  a  secret  telephone  line  and  a 
clandestine  attempt  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the 
security  police  wire  tappers  as  evidence  that  Oatis 
was  not  a  correspondent  but  a  spy.  Working  to 
build  up  this  picture,  the  Communists  keep  the 
idea  alive  in  the  successive  interrogation  of  other 
prisoners. 

The  State  Prosecutor  next  interrogated  1  nomas 
Svoboda  (his  name  means  "freedom"  in  Czech). 
Svoboda,  26  years  old,  and  a  translator  m  the 
Associated  Press  office,  one  of  the  three  Czecho- 
slovak codefendants  on  trial  with  Bill  Oatis,  was 
asked  by  the  prosecutor : 

P.  How  many  telephone  lines  were  there   in  the  AP 
office? 

S.  Two.     Oatis  thought  our  lines  were  tapped. 

P.  Who  was  Engineer  Knetl? 

S.  He  had  an  office  next  to  ours? 

P    What  line  did  Oatis  use  with  the  American  Embassy  > 

S.  As  far  as  I  remember  he  used  the  secret  number 
29-529. 

Next  the  prosecutor  interrogated  the  second 
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Czechoslovak  Associated  Press  employee,  27 -year- 
old  Pavel  Wojdinek. 

P.    Were  there  only  three  of  you  who  worked  with  Oatis? 
W.  No,  he  had  other  informants,  but  he  did  not  talk  to 

us  about  his  other  contacts. 
P.    How  did  they  meet? 
W.  They  arranged  meetings  via  telephone. 
P.    We  are  interested  in  the  telephone.     Who  used  it  and 

how? 
W.  It  was  used  by  Oatis'  predecessors  and  then  later 

by  Oatis  himself. 

Wojdinek  continued,  stating  that  Oatis  called 
the  American  Embassy  on  the  secret  line  which 
was  listed  in  the  name  of  Engineer  Knetl. 

Next,  the  witness  Helen  Kucerova  was  called  to 
respond  to  the  prosecutor's  interrogation.  She  is 
a  22-year  old  clerk  who  told  the  court  that  she 
gave  political  information  to  Oatis.  She  testified 
that  the  first  time  she  and  Oatis  met,  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Hotel  Sroubek,  he  gave  her  his  "secret" 
telephone  number. 

Then  Engineer  Jan  Knetl  was  called  to  the 
stand.  He  is  a  63-year  old  civil  engineer  in  for- 
estry.   The  dialogue  went  as  follows : 

P.  You  have  a  telephone  in  your  office.  What  is  the 
number  of  the  telephone? 

K.  29-529. 

P.  Do  you  use  this  line  alone? 

K.  This  line  was  used  by  the  Associated  Press  whose 
offices  were  next  to  mine. 

P.  From  what  year  has  this  line  been  there? 

K.  From  1949. 

P.  How  is  this? 

K.  I  was  asked  by  the  chief  of  the  Associated  Press 
office,  Goldberg,  if  he  could  use  it.  I  don't  know  how 
many  telephone  lines  they  had.  My  telephone  bills 
were  paid  by  them. 

P.  How  did  they  use  the  phone? 

K.  The  phone  was  connected  in  such  a  way  that  there 
was  a  telephone  in  my  office  and  an  extension  in 
theirs.  This  line  was  used  from  1949.  The  line  was 
used  during  my  absences  from  Prague.  My  work 
called  me  away  from  the  office  quite  a  bit. 

In  the  course  of  further  exchanges  between 
Knetl  and  the  State  Prosecutor,  Knetl  stated  that 
it  had  been  agreed  that  the  Associated  Press  would 
make  arrangements  to  have  the  telephone  bills  for 
the  secret  line  sent  directly  to  the  Associated  Press, 
not  to  Knetl,  and  this  was  done. 

The  following  are  the  true  facts  behind  the  tele- 
phone line  story.  In  a  real  trial,  Oatis  or  his  de- 
fense counsel  would  have  presented  these  facts  to 
the  court.  Not  so  in  the  Communist  kangaroo 
court  set  up  for  Bill  Oatis. 

There  never  was  a  "secret  telephone  line  extend- 
ing into  the  AP  office  from  the  adjacent  Knetl 
office"  because  the  AP  and  Mr.  Knetl  in  fact  occu- 
pied the  same  suite  of  offices.  Any  resident  of 
Prague  can  check  for  himself.  He  may  go  to  the 
offices  of  the  Associated  Press  at  Smecky  27,  a 
hundred  steps  from  St.  Wenceslaus  Square,  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Let  him  walk  up  one  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  first  floor,  and  look  at  the  entrance  to 
the  AP  office.  He  will  read  on  the  door :  associ- 
ated press — don't  ring — walk  in  !  Below  the 
sign,  prominently  visible,  he  will  see  a  large  name 


plate  reading  inc.  jan  knetl.  The  office  which 
the  Associated  Press  and  Jan  Knetl  jointly  occu- 
pied was  one  single  unit.  Knetl,  a  forestry  engi- 
neer rarely  in  Prague,  required  only  one  room  in 
the  suite,  and  put  his  telephone  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Associated  Press  without  thinking  that  he 
was  participating  in  a  clandestine  operation.  No 
wonder,  as  arrangements  were  openly  made  to 
have  the  bill  for  the  telephone  sent  by  the  telephone 
company  to  the  Associated  Press  for  payment. 

By  misrepresenting  and  distorting  facts,  the 
Czechoslovak  Communists  made  it  appear  crim- 
inal for  the  Associated  Press  to  use  a  telephone 
listed  in  the  Prague  telephone  directory  under  the 
name  of  Jan  Knetl,  although  this  name  was  writ- 
ten in  large  letters  on  the  door  to  the  suite  of 
offices  occupied  jointly  by  the  Associated  Press 
and  Knetl.  This  is  the  sort  of  trickery  which  the 
Czechoslovak  regime  had  to  use  to  jail  an  innocent 
American  citizen. 


New  Federation  Emerges  in  Europe 


Statement  by  David  K.  E.  Bruce  1 
American  Ambassador  to  France 

In  the  present  critical  period,  when  our  atten- 
tion is  concentrated  on  creating  armed  forces  to 
resist  aggression,  we  are  not  perhaps  fully  aware 
of  a  revolutionary  development  taking  place  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  which 
came  into  being  following  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  most  daring  conception  in 
foreign  policy  to  which  we  have  ever  subscribed. 
Within  its  framework  and,  in  a  sense  subsidiary 
to  it,  there  is  now  emerging  in  Western  Europe 
the  pattern  of  a  novel  political,  economic,  and 
military  federation. 

The  Schuman  Plan,  put  forward  by  the  French 
Government,  was  designed  to  bring  about  a  com- 
mon trading  area  in  coal,  iron,  and  steel  resources 
of  six  Western  European  nations,  especially  those 
of  the  industrial  complex  surrounding  or  near 
the  Ruhr  Valley  of  Germany.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  venture  will  result  in  making  impossible  the 
future  use  of  any  part  of  this  vast  war-making 
potential  by  one  partner  against  another.  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxem- 
bourg have,  through  their  Governments,  sub- 
scribed to  a  treaty  on  this  subject,  which  now  is 
before  their  parliaments  for  ratification. 

Another  French  initiative,  the  European  De- 
fense Force  Plan,  was  designed  to  make  impossible 
the  continuance  of  national  armies  in  Western 
Europe.    In  this  manner,  Germany,  for  example, 

1  Made  on  "Battle  Report"  over  NBC  Television  Network 
on  Sept.  9  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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would,  like  the  other  participating  nations,  no 
longer  have  national  military  forces,  but  German 
soldiers  would  become  European  soldiers,  wearing 
European  uniforms,  directed  by  an  international 
staff  composed  of  officers  of  various  nationalities. 
Like  other  Nato  forces  these  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  General  Eisenhower.  A  conference 
is  now  in  session  in  Paris  attempting  to  resolve 
the  details  of  this  undertaking. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that,  only  6  years 
after  the  termination  of  the  greatest  war  in  his- 
tory the  countries  occupied  and  devastated  by 
Germany  are  now  working  with  her  to  construct 
a  community  in  which  narrow  nationalism  will 
have  no  place. 


If  these  two  proposals,  so  magnificent  in  their 
implications,  are  translated  into  effective  action, 
it  is  possible  that  consideration  may  next  be  given 
to  that  dream  of  many  European  statesmen— the 
creation  of  a  political  federation  in  Western  Eu- 
rope to  which  will  be  surrendered  by  its  member 
states  significant  portions  of  their  national  sov- 
ereignties. .  . 

These  stirring  ideas  and  actions  on  the  Conti- 
nent should  be  most  encouraging  to  us.  They  are 
proofs  of  a  vitality,  of  an  optimism,  of  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  our  allies  to  defend  the  ideals 
of  human  freedom  by  a  joint  effort  to  guarantee 
peace  against  all  imperialistic  threats. 


Signatures  to  Torquay  Protocol 


GERMANY 

[Released  to  the  press  August  31] 

The  Mission  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States  has  informed  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of 
the  mission  is  expected  to  sign  the  Torquay  Pro- 
tocol to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (Gatt)  at  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  on  September  1.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  protocol  the  Federal  Republic 
will  become  a  contracting  party  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  October  1,  30  days  following  its 
signature  of  the  protocol.  On  the  same  date  the 
tariff  and  other  trade  concessions  negotiated  by 
the  Federal  Republic  at  Torquay  with  the  other 
contracting  parties  to  the  agreement,  including  the 
United  States,  will  go  into  effect.  _ 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shortly, 
that  the  U.S.  concessions  initially  negotiated  with 
the  Federal  Republic  at  Torquay  will  go  into  effect 
on  October  1.  „,   ,, 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  thus 
become  the  first  among  the  seven  "new"  countries 
which  negotiated  at  Torquay  for  accession  to  the 
agreement,  to  become  a  contracting  party.  At 
Torquay,  the  Federal  Republic  negotiated  with  20 
contracting  parties  to  the  agreement  and  with  three 
of  the  other  acceding  governments.1  Its  accession 
brings  the  number  of  contracting  parties  to  61. 
The  German  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
at  Torquay  were  the  first  commercial  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries  since  the  conclusion  ol 
a  commercial  treaty  in  1923. 

German  concessions  negotiated  at  Torquay  cover 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  30, 1951,  p.  701. 
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a  very  wide  range  of  products  and  German  partici- 
pation in  the  negotiations  constituted  another 
important  step  in  the  integration  of  the  Federal 
Republic  into  the  international  community,  b  ed- 
eral  Republic  accession  to  the  General  Agreement 
is  expected  to  be  of  definite  economic  advantage  to 
the  Federal  Republic,  as  well  as  beneficial  to  the 
many  countries  for  whose  goods  Germany  is  an 
important  market,  and  therefore  will  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program.  , 

All  German  concessions  negotiated  at  lorquay 
will  apply  to  goods  imported  from  any  country 
which  is  a  contracting  party  to  the  Agreement. 
Thus  many  U.S.  products  exported  to  Germany 
will  benefit  from  German  tariff  reductions  initially 
negotiated  with  other  contracting  parties. 

In  acceding  to  the  General  Agreement,  the  *  ed- 
eral  Republic  will  not  only  make  tariff  reductions 
on  specified  products  but  will  accept  the  obligation 
to  conduct  its  foreign  trade  in  accordance  with 
the  general  provisions  of  the  agreement  covering 
nondiscrimination,  internal  taxation,  and  other 
matters. 

New  Tariff  Law  Coincides  With  Agreement 

German  negotiations  at  Torquay  were  based 
upon  a  draft  of  an  entirely  new  German  tariff  law 
which  is  to  go  into  effect  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Federal  Republic  accedes  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment The  new  tariff  is  almost  entirely  on  an  ad 
valorem  rather  than  a  specific  basis  and  is  based 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  model  nomenclature  rec- 
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ommended  in  1949  by  the  European  Customs 
Union  Study  Group. 

The  Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany  will 
give  up  some  of  its  powers  over  German  foreign 
trade  when  the  Federal  Republic  becomes  a  con- 
tracting party  to  the  General  Agreement.  On 
March  7,  1951,  the  Council  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion promulgated  certain  changes  in  the  Occupa- 
tion Statute  affecting  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
High  Commission  governing  German  foreign- 
trade  matters.  Under  these  changes,  such  powers 
are  to  be  exercised  to  the  extent  necessary  to  insure, 
among  other  things,  "the  observance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  the  principles  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  until  the  Federal 
Republic  has  become  a  party  to  the  agreement  and 
has  assumed  the  obligations  thereunder." 

As  was  announced  on  August  l,2  the  President 
on  that  date  notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  after  the  close  of  business  on  August  31  trade- 
agreement  concessions  made  by  the  United  States 
would  no  longer  be  applied  to  the  products  of 
various  areas,  including  the  Soviet  zone  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin. 

Many  of  the  U.S.  concessions  negotiated  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  at  Torquay  rep- 
resent the  first  reductions  in  U.S.  tariffs  on  the 
items  concerned  since  the  1930  rates  were  estab- 
lished. This  is  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Germany 
has  generally  been  the  principal  or  a  major  sup- 
plier of  such  items  and  the  United  States  has  not 
previously  negotiated  with  that  country. 

The  products  to  which  concessions  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic at  Torquay  will  apply  are  numerous,  and  rep- 
resent a  very  substantial  volume  of  trade. 

Summary  of  Commodities  Covered 

At  Torquay  the  United  States  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Republic  concessions  on  products 
which,  in  1949,  were  imported  into  Western  Ger- 
many from  the  United  States  to  the  value  of 
$563,907,000,  or  almost  three- fourths  of  total  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  in  that  year.  The 
concessions  applied  to  147  items  in  the  new  German 
tariff  law.  The  postwar  import  level  has  been 
much  higher  than  the  prewar  level  because  of  the 
still  abnormal  economic  conditions  in  Western 
Germany. 

The  new  German  tariff  law  provides,  in  gen- 
eral, for  duty-free  treatment  or  very  low  tariff 
rates  on  raw  materials  and  partially  processed 
materials  for  use  in  further  manufacturing.  Con- 
sequently, many  of  the  concessions  negotiated  with 
the  United  States  are  bindings  of  the  new  duties 
against  future  increases.  More  than  four-fifths  of 
the  rates  in  the  new  tariff  law  are  below  30  percent 
ad  valorem. 

The  concessions  apply  to  such  important  com- 
modities as  staple  foodstuffs,  processed  fruits  and 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  20,  1951,  p.  291. 


vegetables,  other  agricultural  and  animal  prod- 
ucts, chemicals,  tires,  various  kinds  of  machinery 
and  appliances,  motor  vehicles,  and  other  items. 

The  German  duty  on  wheat,  the  largest  single 
import  item  in  1949,  was  bound  at  20  percent  ad 
valorem.  This  duty  is  suspended  at  present. 
Corn,  another  large  item,  is  duty-free.  The  draft 
tariff  rates  on  unrendered  pig  fat,  dried  milk,  and 
unrefined  lard  are  reduced.  Duties  were  reduced 
or  bound  on  dried  beans  and  peas,  soya  beans,  and 
other  miscellaneous  agricultural  products. 

Tariff  rates  were  reduced  or  bound  on  carbon 
black,  borate  compounds,  various  alcohols  and 
glues,  and  a  large  group  of  disinfecting  and  insec- 
ticidal  chemicals.  Moderate  rates  or  duty-free 
treatment  for  various  petroleum  products,  lumber 
products,  and  naval  stores  were  bound.  Rates  o, 
rubber  tires  and  tubes  were  reduced.  Low  rates 
or  duty-free  treatment  will  apply  to  certain  types 
of  goatskin  leather  and  of  furs. 

Low  rates  were  fixed  for  metalworking  and 
woodworking  machine  tools  and  for  various  in- 
dustrial and  other  machinery  and  appliances. 
The  tariff  on  typewriters  was  reduced  by  almost 
one-fourth  and  low  rates  were  bound  for  other 
types  of  office  machines.  The  tariff  on  heavy 
automobiles  and  trucks  was  reduced. 

In  negotiations  with  other  countries,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  made  concessions  on  1350  tariff  classi- 
fications of  which  a  number  are  of  interest  to  U.  S. 
exporters  who  will  benefit  by  the  concessions. 

U.S.  concessions  negotiated  with  the  Federal 
Republic  apply  to  products  imported  into  this 
country  from  Germany  in  1949  to  the  value  of 
$6,853,000  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  all 
U.S.  imports  from  Germany  in  that  year.  In 
addition,  however,  the  products  of  the  Federal 
Republic  have  benefited,  under  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle,  by  U.S.  concessions  initially 
negotiated  with  other  countries  at  the  two  previous 
tariff  conferences — at  Geneva  in  1947  and  at  An- 
necy,  France,  in  1949.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
previous  concessions  apply  to  45  percent  of  U.S. 
imports  from  Germany. 

The  principal  dutiable  imports  from  Germany 
into  the  United  States  on  which  the  United  States 
made  concessions  to  the  Federal  Republic  include 
certain  wool  yarns,  certain  types  of  cameras, 
decorated  china  and  porcelain,  metal  drawing  in- 
struments, miscellaneous  machinery,  coal-tar  de- 
rivatives, toys,  clocks  and  clock  movements,  and 
other  miscellaneous  items. 

On  decorated  china  of  specified  types,  formerly 
dutiable  at  10  cents  per  dozen  pieces  plus  45  per- 
cent ad  valorem,  the  concession  rate  will  be  10 
cents  per  dozen  plus  35  percent  ad  valorem.  On 
mechanical  toys  the  rate  of  70  percent  ad  valorem 
was  reduced  to  50  percent,  and  on  other  toys  the 
rate  was  reduced  from  70  percent  ad  valorem  to 
35  percent. 

The  U.S.  duty  on  one  type  of  cameras  was 
reduced  from  20  percent  ad  valorem  to  15  percent. 
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Wool  yarn  is  dutiable  at  compound  rates— various 
specific  rates  plus  20  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
ad  valorem  portion  of  the  rates  was  reduced  to 
15  percent  and  the  specific  portion  left  unchanged. 
The  rate  on  metal  drawing  instruments  was  re- 
duced from  45  percent  ad  valorem  to  22%  percent. 
In  addition,  there  were  reductions  m  the  U.b. 
rates  on  dental  burs,  clocks  and  clock  movements, 
printing  and  other  machinery,  and  harmonicas  as 
well  as  concessions  on  miscellaneous  items  of  less 
importance  in  trade. 


PERU 

\ Released  to  the  press  Septemher  10} 

P  The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  that 
the  Government  of  Peru,  on  September  7,  1951, 
signed  the  Torquay  protocol  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  protocol,  Peru  will  become  a  con- 
tracting party  to  the  General  Agreement  30  days 
after  signature  of  the  protocol,  or  on  October  7, 
1951.  Peru  thus  becomes  the  second  of  the  coun- 
tries which  negotiated  at  Torquay  for  accession 
to  the  agreement  to  become  a  contracting  party. 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  signed  the 
protocol  on  September  1. 

The  concessions  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  Peru  at  Torquay  cover  a  much  wider 
scope  than  did  the  1942  bilateral  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  will  be  superseded 
by  the  General  Agreement  upon  Peru's  accession. 
Also,  under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  each 
country  will  benefit  from  concessions  made  by  the 
other  country  to  still  other  countries  as  well  as 
by  the  concessions  initially  negotiated  between 

them.  . 

Most  of  the  Peruvian  concessions  initially  nego- 
tiated with  the  United  States  at  Torquay  consist 
of  the  binding  of  low  or  moderate  rates  of  duty, 
although  they  include  also  bindings  of  duty-free 
treatment  and  some  substantial  reductions  in  tar- 
iff rates.  These  concessions  will  become  effective 
on  October  7  with  the  accession  of  Peru  to  the 
General  Agreement. 

These  concessions  apply  to  a  very  wide  range 
of  products  including  certain  fresh,  canned,  and 
dried  fruits ;  walnuts  in  the  shell ;  cereals  and  vege- 
table preparations ;  tobacco ;  hops ;  powdered  milk ; 
certain  forest  products  and  naval  stores;  various 
textile  products;  electrical  machinery  and  equip- 
ment of  many  types;  office  machinery  and  equip- 
ment ;  a  wide  variety  of  automotive,  agricultural, 
and  other  machinery  and  equipment ;  metallic  and 
non-metallic  materials  and  products ;  leather  and 
rubber  products;  medicinal  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions; paints,  plastics,  and  chemicals;  and  miscel- 
laneous products. 
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At  Torquay  the  United  States  initially  nego- 
tiated concessions  on  lead  and  zinc  in  various 
forms,  and  on  sugar,  jointly  with  Peru  and  with 
other  contracting  parties  which  signed  the  lor- 
quay  protocol  on  April  21,  1951.2     These  conces- 
sions were  made  effective  by  the  United  States  on 
June  7,  1951.     Other  United  States  concessions 
were  initially  negotiated  with  Peru  at  Torquay 
on  vanadium  ores ;  canned  bonito  and  yellow  tail ; 
raw  cotton;  alpaca,  llama,  and  vicuna  hair;  cer- 
tain types  of  hand- woven  blankets,  carriage  robes, 
and  rugs;  cube  root;  tara;  and  cochineal.     The 
concessions  on  these  latter  products  will  be  put  into 
effect  by  the  United  States  on  October  7. 


Consideration  of  U.S.-Japan 
Cultural  Relations 

[Released  to  the  press  September  12] 

John  Foster  Dulles,  special  representative  of 
the  President  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Japan,  expressed  his  deep  appreciation  today 
for  the  service  rendered  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
3d,  who  accompanied  the  Dulles  mission  to  Japan 
last  January  and  February  to  advise  on  ways  to 
promote  cultural  cooperation  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  made 
available  to  the  Department  his  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis of  the  cultural-relations  problems,  which 
should  prove  a  definite  contribution  toward  the 
building  of  the  peace. 

The  long-range  objectives  in  cultural  inter- 
change between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  in 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  opinion,  would  appear  to  be 
threefold:  to  bring  the  two  peoples  closer  to- 
gether in  their  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  each  other  and  their  respective  ways  of  life,  to 
enrich  their  respective  cultures  through  such 
interchange,  and  to  assist  each  other  in  solving 
mutual  problems.  To  this  end,  ways  should  be 
found  to  allow  each  country  to  benefit  from  the 
experiences  and  accomplishments  of  the  other 
through  a  free  and  voluntary  interchange  of  ideas 
and  information. 

The  ways  and  means  to  implement  these  objec- 
tives will  be  significant  only  if  they  are  based  upon 
and  grow  out  of  real  needs  and  desires,  actually 
felt  and  expressed.  Only  in  this  context,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  pointed  out,  can  any  cultural  endeavor 
be  lasting.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
unilateral  but  rather  should  be  considered  as  a 
"two-way  street." 

While  many  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  observations 
concerned  means  and  methods  whereby  the  Jap- 
anese might  draw  upon  the  culture  of  the  United 
States,  he  emphasized  that  at  no  time  should  we 


2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  30,  1951,  p.  701. 
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forget  the  equal  importance  of  enabling  the  people 
of  our  country  to  draw  upon  the  culture  of  the  Jap- 
anese. The  initiative  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
development  of  this  end  of  the  program  will  be 
an  important  factor,  but  there  should  be  imagina- 
tive thinking  and  planning  in  the  United  States 
to  develop  ways  and  means  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Rockefeller  noted  that  we  should 
make  known  to  the  Japanese  the  true  range  and 
character  of  our  own  artistic  and  intellectual  re- 
sources, which  have  been  derived  in  part  from  our 
great  heritage  of  western  European  culture.  At 
present,  knowledge  among  the  Japanese  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  United  States  in  its  nonmaterial  aspects 
is  limited,  while  materialistic  aspects  have  exerted 
a  disproportionate  influence. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  pointed  out  that  many  Jap- 
anese are  concerned  about  being  abandoned  by  the 
United  States  should  the  world  situation  become 
more  serious.  Hence,  he  felt  that  tangible 
evidence  of  continuing  United  States  interest  in 
Japan  is  desirable.  In  this  connection,  he  sug- 
gested that  cultural  and  student  centers  might  have 
special  value. 

He  suggested  that  further  talks  and  joint 
planning  with  the  Japanese  should  be  initiated  as 
promptly  as  possible,  and  should  reflect  the  best 
thinking  in  both  our  countries.  Success  will  ob- 
viously depend  on  the  closest  possible  working 
relationship  between  Americans  and  Japanese. 
Original  thinking  and  flexibility  will  be  required, 
and  in  every  activity  of  cultural  interchange  qual- 
ity rather  than  mere  quantity  should  be  regarded 
as  paramount.  There  are  a  great  many  possibili- 
ties for  such  interchange,  but  Mr.  Rockefeller 
noted  that  there  will  be  definite  limitations  on  the 
number  of  qualified  persons  and  the  funds  avail- 
able. Such  funds  and  personnel  must  be  expended 
selectively  and  in  sufficient  concentration  on  those 
activities  which  are  determined  to  be  of  first 
importance. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  stressed  that  cultural  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  should  be 
regarded  as  an  aspect  of  the  broader  development 
of  cultural  relations  among  all  of  the  countries  of 
the  free  world.  In  his  opinion,  this  will  be  par- 
ticularly true  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Japa- 
nese, who  are  most  anxious  to  reestablish  their 
country  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  free  nations. 
We  should,  therefore,  welcome  and  encourage  the 
fullest  possible  cultural  interchange  between 
Japan  and  all  such  nations  as  well  as  our  own. 

Similarly,  the  cultural  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  countries  other  than  Japan  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind.  Interchange  with  the  Japanese 
should  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  similar 
activities  of  the  United  States  in  other  areas. 
Unusual  opportunities  exist  for  developing  a  sub- 
stantial interchange  with  Japan.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
hopes  that,  as  this  materializes,  it  will  prove  to 
have  value  in  the  planning  for  cultural  exchanges 


between  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
especially  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Finally,  he  pointed  out  that  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  cultural  interchange  alone  will  not 
bring  sound  and  stable  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  or  other  nations.  It  is  the  I 
sum  total  of  policies  and  actions  in  the  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  fields  which  will  determine 
the  long-range  relationships  between  our  two 
countries  and  between  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  specific  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  Japan-United  States  cul- 
tural relations  are  now  under  study  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  steps  will  be  taken  in  the  near 
future  looking  forward  to  the  implementation  of 
many  of  his  suggestions  in  order  to  insure  the 
development  of  mutually  beneficial  cultural-rela- 
tions activities,  based  upon  maximum  cooperation 
between  various  interested  groups  in  both  the  , 
United  States  and  Japan. 
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I.  S.,  Australia,  New  Zealand  Sign  Tripartite  Security  Pact 


The  following  statements  were  made  atihesign- 
ng  of  the  Tripartite  Security  Treaty  at  San  Fran- 
isco  on  September  1, 1951. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

The  treaty  which  we  are  signing  today 1  is  a 
statement  of  the  intense  effort  and  devotion  with 
which  the  free  peoples  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  United  States  maintain  their  constant 
mard  for  freedom.  It  affirms  the  well-established 
principle  that  the  security  of  an  individual  nation 
is  inevitably  bound  to  the  security  of  its  partners 
in  the  free  world;  that  our  common  desire  tor 
peace  is  coupled  with  a  strong  resolve  to  resist 
aggression.  .  ,,    _ 

The  treaty  formally  binds  our  peoples  together 
in  new  ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation. 

I  have  said  "new"  ties.  Actually,  these  ties 
are  not  new.  They  have  been  created,  growing 
stronger,  with  each  year,  over  a  long  period  ot 
time.  Only  this  treaty— the  Tripartite  Security 
Pact— is  new.  And  it  only  puts  into  words  strong 
ties  and  purposes  already  in  existence. 

This  pact  is  in  complete  conformity  with  the 
aims  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Together  with  the  United  States- 
Philippines  mutual-defense  treaty  and  the  post- 
treaty  arrangements  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  we  hope  to  make  it  the  basis  for  peace 
in  the  Pacific. 

Toward  the  day  when  that  peace  will  be  assured, 
all  our  hopes  are  turned. 

STATEMENT  BY  SIR  CARL  BERENDSEN 
NEW  ZEALAND  AMBASSADOR  TO  U.  S. 

I  si<m  this  treaty  on  behalf  of  my  country  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  privilege  that  is  mine  and  with 
a  firm  confidence  of  real  and  lasting  achievement. 
We  in  New  Zealand  are  not  of  those  who  ask  what 
we  are  not  prepared  to  give ;  we  are  not  of  those 


1  The  treaty  was  signed  for  the  United  States  by  John 
Foster  Dulles,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary,  and  Senators 
John  J  Sparkman  and  Alexander  Wiley,  as  well  as  by 
Secretary  Acheson.  For  text  of  the  treaty  see  Buixetin 
of  July  23,  1951,  page  148. 
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who  demand  help  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
accord;  we  are  not  of  those  who  are  content  to 
leave  to  others  burdens  which  we  should  ourselves 
assume.    In  our  short  history  we  have  always  been 
ready  to  give  what  we  have  been  ready  to  ask. 
Man  for  man  we  have  played,  and  are  playing,  our 
full  part— sometimes,  in  legitimate  pride,  we  think 
more  than  our  full  part— in  those  great  struggles 
of  our  time  which  have  called  for  the  cooperation 
of  all  right-thinking  peoples.    And  the  pact  we 
sign  today  is  one  of  cooperation,  a  joint  offer  and 
assurance  of  aid,  ready  and  immediate,  should  aid 
be  needed.     In  this  treaty  the  three  signatories 
accept  the  same,  and  a  common,  duty.    It  is  not  a 
guaranty  of  the  security  of  New  Zealand  by  the 
United  States  and  Australia,  of  Australia  by  the 
United  States  and  New  Zealand,  of  the  United 
States  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     It  is  a 
common  undertaking  to  regard  a  danger  to  one 
as  a  danger  to  all,  a  common  assumption  ot  a  for- 
mal duty— the  same  identical  duty— by  each  ot 
the  three  parties.    It  is  a  reaffirmation  that  these 
three  countries,  which  have  fought  together  in 
two  great  wars,  have  established  a  true  and  last- 
ing comradeship  and  good  will  and  a  common 
trust  and  confidence.    And  it  is  more  than  a  pious 
and  friendly  expression  of  such  sentiments. 

Each  of  the  parties  has  proved  not  only  its  fidel- 
ity to  its  pledged  word  by  its  ability  and  its  deter- 
mination, if  and  when  the  dread  need  arises,  to 
turn  from  words  to  acts,  and  to  prove,  by  its  cour- 
age and  its  resolution,  its  ability  to  fight,  when 
fight  it  must,  to  preserve  its  liberty  and  its  way  ot 
life  In  this  treaty  the  three  parties  serve  notice, 
clear  and  unequivocal,  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
treaty  itself,  "no  potential  aggressor  could  be  un- 
der the  illusion  that  any  of  them  stand  alone  in 
the  Pacific  area."  . 

The  treaty  therefore  rests  upon  the  solid  basis 
of  common  interests  and  ideals,  upon  their  com- 
mon desire  for  peace  and  upon  their  common 
determination  to  resist  aggression.  It  reflects  also 
the  inescapable  facts  of  geography  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other,  the  especial  perils  to  which  the 
Pacific  may  be  exposed  in  the  course  of  this  world- 
wide conflict  between  liberty  and  slavery  with 
which  the  whole  of  mankind  is  today  oppressed. 
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And  the  reassurance  which  this  treaty  affords  us 
enables  us  to  approach,  with  an  easier  mind  and 
a  fuller  confidence,  the  task  that  lies  before  us 
next  week — the  completion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
With  Japan :  A  treaty  of  generosity,  of  f orebear- 
ance,  of  reconciliation,  and  of  renewed  hope  for 
the  future. 

Nor  is  the  treaty  isolationist  in  its  nature.  We 
in  New  Zealand  have  no  reason  to  fear  any  sugges- 
tion, malevolent  or  ignorant,  of  selfish  or  isola- 
tionist intentions.  Our  history — the  history  of 
two  world  wars  and  New  Zealand's  armed  and 
active  participation  all  over  the  world  in  those 
causes  which  we  have  believed  to  be  just,  is  the 
answer.  We  believe,  and  our  acts  and  our  policies 
have  implemented  that  belief,  that  a  true  democ- 
racy must  be  willing  to  serve  wherever  democracy 
needs  to  be  defended. 

And  accordingly  this  treaty  does  not  restrict 
itself  to  its  parties  alone;  it  contemplates  close 
and  constant  consultation  with  others  of  like  inter- 
ests or  in  like  peril.  By  creating  an  area  of  sta- 
bility in  the  Pacific  this  treaty  may  be  expected 
to  reduce  world  tension  and  thus  to  prove  a  rein- 
forcement of,  and  a  contribution  to,  the  general 
system  of  international  security  which  is  today 
slowly — but  we  hope  surely — being  erected.  By 
providing  directly  a  strong  measure  of  defense 
against  attack  in  the  Pacific  it  does  at  the  same 
time,  in  so  doing,  make  it  possible  for  its  parties  to 
play  their  part  elsewhere;  because  the  problem 
that  the  free  world  is  facing  today  is  a  global 
problem.  It  is  merely  the  manifestations  of  that 
problem  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  appear  to 
be  local. 

And  finally  the  treaty  has  no  effect  whatsoever 
unless  and  until  one  of  its  parties  is  attacked.  It 
is  purely  and  solely  a  measure  of  self-protection 
against  the  perils  with  which  today  all  freedom- 
loving  countries  are  menaced.  It  is  defensive  in 
purpose  and  in  effect,  a  threat  to  no  one  and  no 
country,  the  wide  world  over. 

While  in  its  explicit  terms  it  is  primarily  a  re- 
assurance, an  affirmation,  an  undertaking  that  in 
case  of  need  none  of  its  parties  will  stand  alone, 
in  its  potential  effects  it  might  prove  of  even 
greater,  perhaps  of  decisive,  importance.  The 
notice  that  is  served  today  upon  any  evil-doer 
might,  indeed,  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  for 
all  time  that  very  aggression  which  alone  can 
bring  this  treaty  into  practical  application.  There 
lies  our  hope  and  our  belief. 

From  this  and  every  other  point  of  view  the 
treaty  is  clearly,  demonstrably,  and  entirely  in 
conformity  with  the  aims  and  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  and  with  the  hopes  and  ideals 
of  people  of  good  will  everywhere. 

Today  we  sign  this  treaty,  which  offers  such 
great  hope  to  all  of  us,  here  in  the  Presidio,  a 
center  of  great  historical  significance,  the  reposi- 
tory of  a  wealth  of  memories,  of  something  which, 
if  God  pleases,  we  will  find  to  be  good  and  prove 
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to  be  enduring.  Here  at  the  Golden  Gate  we 
sign  today  a  beneficial  pact  which,  I  believe,  may 
itself  open  a  golden  portal  to  the  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  future 
that  lies  before  us. 

STATEMENT  BY  PERCY  C.  SPENDER 
AUSTRALIAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  U.  S. 

Today's  ceremony  is  an  occasion  of  great  his- 
torical significance  not  only  for  my  country  and 
New  Zealand,  but  as  well  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  treaty  about  to  be  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  three  countries  expresses  in  formal 
language  the  close  ties  of  fellowship,  understand- 
ing, and  comradeship  between  us.  But  it  does 
much  more  than  that.  It  marks  the  first  step  in 
the  building  of  the  ramparts  of  freedom  in  the 
vast  and  increasingly  important  area  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  day  we  here  and  now  declare  to  the 
world  that  our  three  peoples  share  a  common  des- 
tiny. We  publicly  proclaim  our  intention  and 
determination  that  that  destiny  shall  be  that  we 
endure  as  free  peoples  and  that  we  with  other  free 
peoples  shall  so  labour  that  liberty  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

Let  it  be  said  clearly  and  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage that  this  treaty  is  directed  against  no  na- 
tion. It  is  conceived  not  in  hostility  against  any- 
one but  in  a  devout  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  We  are  saddened  by  the  great  disharmony 
which  more  and  more  is  dividing  the  world  into 
two  armed  camps.  We  recognize  only  too  well  the 
dangers  inherent  in  that  division.  We  will  con- 
stantly labour  to  reduce  the  unhappy  tension  which 
today  plagues  mankind.  We  will  seek  by  what- 
ever means  are  open  to  us  to  bring  health  into  in- 
ternational relationships  where  today  there  is  so 
much  sickness.  We  fervently  believe  that,  given 
the  will  on  the  part  of  all  nations,  there  is  no 
barrier  which  prevents  the  peoples  of  the  world 
living  in  peace  together  and  settling  their  disputes 
and  differences  by  peaceful  means.  But  since  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  world  realities,  only  at  our 
peril,  we— the  nations  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia — announce 
to  the  world  that  if  any  nation,  no  matter  who  that 
nation  may  be,  engages  in  aggression  against  any 
one  of  us,  we  will  stand  fast  together  and  in  accord- 
ance with  our  respective  constitutional  processes 
act  together  to  repel  that  aggression.  This  treaty 
is  accordingly  an  instrument  not  of  offense  but  of 
defense.    It  is  a  pact  for  peace. 

Australia  is  a  nation  of  peace.  It  has  never 
sought  to  interfere — nor  will  it  ever — in  the  affairs 
of  other  nations.  But  it  is  equally  determined  that 
other  nations  shall  not  interfere  in  its  affairs.  It 
covets  not  the  possessions  of  other  peoples.  But 
it  prizes  above  all  other  things  the  great  freedoms 
for  which  over  many  years  men  and  women  have 
struggled  to  achieve  and  to  hold — freedom  to  wor- 
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ship,  freedom  to  work  and  live  together  without 
fear  of  aggression  from  without  or  tyranny  from 
within,  freedom  to  associate  peacefully  for  social 
progress,  remedying  of  injustices,  and,  for  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  underprivileged,  freedom 
to  strive  for  that  form  of  society  which  will  best 
secure  and  preserve  for  them  constitutional  liber- 
ty, social  justice,  and  equality  before  the  law.  And 
such  is  our  dedication  to  these  principles  that  there 
is  no  effort  we  will  spare  that  they  may  not  be 
imperiled. 

Twice  in  our  short  history,  twice  in  less  than  40 
years,  Australians  have  crossed  the  oceans  of  the 
earth  to  fight  against  despotic  power  seeking  to 
destroy  these  freedoms  and  to  impose  its  will  upon 
the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Twice  the 
men  and  women  of  New  Zealand,  United  States  of 
America,  and  Australia  have  fought  together  with 
our  kinsmen  within  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  others  against  the  forces  of  aggression.  Twice 
in  that  short  time  we  have  witnessed  the  awful  toll 
of  human  life  and  terrible  devastation  of  war. 
Twice  in  the  end  we  have  prevailed  after  bitter 
bloodshed,  suffering,  and  sacrifice,  but  only  to  find 
that  tyranny  like  a  foul  and  loathsome  disease 
stopped  in  one  place  breaks  out  in  another.  What 
a  load  would  be  lifted  from  the  body  and  spirit 
of  men  and  women  everywhere  in  the  world  if  we 
knew  with  certainty  that  all  nations  not  only  could, 
but  would,  work  for  mankind  in  peace.  But  we 
have  learned  through  bitter  experience  that  free- 
dom and  constant  vigilance  are  inseparable  com- 
panions. We  labour  for  peace,  and  because  we 
labour  for  peace  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  ag- 
gression no  matter  whence  it  may  come  or  wher- 
ever it  may  strike.    There  is  no  other  way. 

The  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  we  may 
see  from  here  wash  the  shores  of  many  nations. 
They  spill  over  on  to  the  shores  of  the  new  nations 
of  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  with  whom  it  is 
Australia's  special  purpose  and  desire,  as  is  in 
part  evidenced  by  the  Colombo  Plan  for  Economic 
Aid,  to  work  in  sympathy  and  understanding. 
Its  seas  thunder  on  the  golden  beaches  and  the 
rocky  cliffs  of  my  own  beloved  country.  They 
stretch  over  a  vast  area  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  history  of  mankind  has  been  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  influence  of  oceans.  Modern  civil- 
ization had  its  beginnings  in  a  Mediterranean 
epoch.  It  developed  in  an  Atlantic  period.  It  is 
now  entering  the  Pacific  era.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  here  in  this  ocean  will  take  place 
great  historical  events  which  will  determine  not 
only  the  destinies  of  western  civilization  but  of 
free  men  and  women  throughout  the  world. 

This  treaty,  directed  to  regional  security  in  the 
Pacific,  fashioned  within  the  framework  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  dedicated  to  its 
high  and  noble  purposes,  takes  the  first  step  to- 
wards what  we  hope  will  prove  to  be  an  ever  widen- 
ing system  of  peaceful  security  in  the  vital  area. 
In  this  sense  particularly  Australia  welcomes  the 
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conclusion  of  a  similar  security  treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

With  a  proper  sense  of  the  great  honor  that  now 
falls  to  my  lot  and  in  deep  humility  asking  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  this  undertaking, 
on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  Aus- 
tralia and  of  my  countrymen,  I  attach  my  signa- 
ture to  this  treaty. 


Economic  Treaty  With  Ethiopia 
Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  September  7] 

A  treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ethiopia  was  signed 
today  at  Addis  Ababa.  Ambassador  J.  Rives 
Childs  signed  on  behalf  of  this  Government.  The 
treaty  is  subject  to  ratification  by  both  Govern- 
ments before  it  can  become  effective. 

This  is  the  second  treaty  dealing  chiefly  with 
general  economic  relations  to  be  concluded  by  the 
two  Governments.  The  first,  a  somewhat  less 
comprehensive  treaty  of  commerce,  was  signed 
in  1914. 

The  new  treaty  establishes  a  set  of  principles 
to  govern  basic  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Ethiopia  and  to  direct  the  fu- 
ture development  of  those  relations  along  mu- 
tually beneficial  lines.  In  large  measure  it  covers, 
in  condensed  form,  the  same  wide  range  of  sub- 
ject matter  as  the  various  other  treaties  of  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  navigation  which  the  United 
States  has  entered  into  in  recent  years.  Like 
them,  it  contains  provisions  relating  to  basic  per- 
sonal freedom,  guarantees  for  property  rights, 
rights  to  engage  in  business,  taxation,  exchange 
regulations,  the  treatment  of  imports  and  exports, 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  status  and  activi- 
ties of  citizens  and  enterprises  of  one  country  with- 
in the  territories  of  the  other.  However,  pro- 
visions setting  forth  in  general  terms  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  have  been  added.  With  the  inclusion  of 
these  latter  provisions,  this  treaty,  while  shorter 
than  others  recently  concluded,  actually  is  broader 
in  scope  than  any  other  of  this  general  kind  con- 
cluded by  the  United  States  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

This  treaty  affirms  the  friendly  and  cooperative 
spirit  that  prevails  in  relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  its  broad  and  liberal  provisions  offer 
a  practical  example  of  how  like-minded  countries 
may  act  in  concert  for  their  own  and  for  the  gen- 
eral good. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  will  be  made  public  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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Export- Import  Bank  Grants  of  Credit 


STEEL  AND  NITROGEN  PRODUCTION  IN  SPAIN 

[Released    to    the    press    by    the    Export-Import    Bank 
August    10] 

A  credit  of  up  to  6  million  dollars  for  the 
development  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  and  steel 
production  in  Spain  has  been  granted  on  the  basis 
of  the  authorization  in  chapter  XI,  title  I,  of  the 
General  Appropriation  Act  of  1951.  This  brings 
the  total  credits  to  Spain  granted  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  with  the  approval  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administrator  under  the  authoriza- 
tion to  $42,049,713. 

The  new  credit  is  established  in  favor  of  Altos 
Hornos  de  Vizcaya,  an  entirely  private  enter- 
prise organized  in  1902  and  the  largest  producer 
of  both  steel  and  nitrogenous  fertilizer  in  Spain. 

Previous  credits  have  been  granted  with  a  view 
to  aiding  an  increase  of  agricultural  production, 
so  as  to  render  Spain  independent  of  imported 
foodstuffs  and  to  raise  her  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings through  additional  export  of  agricultural 
products.  Three  separate  credits  have  already 
been  authorized  for  this  purpose :  3.5  million  dol- 
lars for  the  importation  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer; 
3  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  tractors  and 
tractor  parts;  and  700  thousand  dollars  for  the 
completion  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  plant  of 
Sociedad  Iberica  del  Nitrogeno. 

A  principal  factor  in  the  low  productivity  of 
Spanish  agricultural  output  has  been  the  lack  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer.  Spanish  production  of 
such  fertilizers  is  still  a  fraction  of  its  minimum 
requirements.  It  is  expected  that  the  credits  de- 
signed to  increase  the  production  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  in  Spain  will  augment  the  supply  of  this 
indispensable  material  to  Spain  and  at  the  same 
time  conserve  foreign  exchange  hitherto  used  for 
the  purpose  of  importing  fertilizer. 

Spain  has  likewise  experienced  a  shortage  of 
steel  and  steel  products  which  continue  to  remain 
under  strict  allocation.  Spain  has  a  well  estab- 
lished though  relatively  small  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try. This  industry's  output  of  steel  ingots  in  1950 
totaled  775,000  tons,  as  compared  to  approxi- 
mately a  million  tons  in  1929. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  new  credit,  Altos  Hornos 
de  Vizcaya,  has  both  steel  and  nitrogenous  fer- 
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tilizer  plants  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast  near  Va- 
lencia. The  credit  of  6  million  dollars  is  to  be 
used  to  expand  the  facilities  of  the  Mediterranean 
plant,  which  is  Spain's  most  modern  steel  plant. 
It  was  designed  by  an  American  engineer  and 
started  operations  in  1925.  The  expansion  in  the 
facilities  to  be  financed  under  the  credit  is  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  a  net  increase  in  the  production 
of  ammonium  sulphate  of  some  60  thousand  tons, 
and  in  steel  of  approximately  100  thousand  tons. 
The  terms  of  the  present  credit  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  preceding  credits  authorized  in 
favor  of  Spain.  The  credit  is  to  bear  interest 
at  3  percent  per  annum  payable  semiannually,  the 
principal  to  be  repaid  in  20  years  following  a 
period  of  grace  of  5  years  and  the  credit  is  to  be 
unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. 


ACQUISITION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  U.S. 
MACHINERY  TO  CHILE 


[Released    to    the    press 
August  11] 


the    Export-Import    Bank 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  today  announced  the  authori- 
zation of  a  credit  of  10  million  dollars  to  the  Cor- 
poracion  de  Fomento  de  la  Produccion,  Chile 
The  financing  is  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  and 
transportation  to  Chile  of  United  States  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  supplies,  and  services  requirec 
in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the  steel  mil 
facilities  at  Huachipato  of  the  Cia.  de  Acero  del 
Pacifico.  The  credit,  bearing  interest  at  4  per- 
cent per  annum,  is  to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of 
20  years  and  will  carry  the  guarantee  of  the 
Government  of  Chile. 

Under  agreements  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  a  total  line  of  credit  of  48  million  dollars 
has  previously  been  extended  to  Fomento  to  assisl 
the  steel  company  in  connection  with  purchases  in 
the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  the  inte- 
grated steel  mill  now  in  operation  near  Concepcion 
Chile.     The  mill  was  completed  in  August  195( 
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ith  the  assistance  of  the  Koppers  Company, 
reyn  Engineering,  H.  A.  Brassert,  and  others, 
nd  today  has  a  steel  ingot  capacity  of  about 
00,000  tons  annually.  The  plant  is  now  operating 
t  capacity. 

The  expansion  program  is  designed  to  round  out 
ae  operation  and  improve  efficiency.  It  will  m- 
rease  steel  ingot  capacity  to  approximately  280,- 
00  tons  by  the  erection  of  an  additional  open 
earth  furnace  and  the  erection  of  additional  roll- 
ao-  and  handling  facilities  to  raise  the  finished 
teel  product  potential  from  185,000  tons  to  about 
14,000  tons.     The  completed  project  will  provide 

very  high  proportion  of  domestic  steel  require- 
lents  and,  it  is  expected,  will  stimulate  the  growth 
f  new  industries  and  improve  the  dollar  balance 
if  pavments  of  Chile  through  savings  in  foreign 
xchange  and  exchange  earnings  from  export 
aarkets. 

The  Board  of  Directors  also  authorized  a  sec- 
»nd  credit  of  $1,150,000  to  Fomento.  This  will 
>e  used  for  the  expansion  of  the  ferro-alloy  f acili- 
ies  of  Fabrica  Nacional  de  Carburo  y  Metalurgia, 
3.  A.  This  last  company  has  been  producing  cal- 
:ium  carbide  since  1936  and  went  into  the  produc- 
;ion  of  ferro-manganese  during  the  last  war. 
since  1946  the  company  has  been  exporting  siz- 
ible  quantities  of  ferro-alloys  to  foreign  markets. 
Due  to  the  establishment  of  the  steel  mill  at  Hua- 
mipato,  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  market 
;equirements  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
:o  justify  expansion.  This  credit  will  bear  in- 
vest at  the  rate  of  4  percent  and  will  be  amortized 
aver  a  period  of  5  years. 


REHABILITATION  OF  MEXICAN  RAILWAYS 

[Released    to    the    press    by    the    Export-Import    Bank 
August  13] 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced today  the  granting  of  two  credits  which 
are  expected  to  contribute  a  powerful  stimulus 
toward  the  major  rehabilitation  of  the  railways 
of  Mexico.  The  credits  are  in  favor  of  Nacional 
Financiera,  S.  A.,  and  form  a  part  of  an  earmark 
of  150  million  dollars  authorized  by  the  Bank  on 
August  31,  1950. 

The  first  of  the  two  is  for  51  million  dollars,  to 
be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  National 
Kailways  of  Mexico,  all  of  the  amount  to  be  for 
materials,  equipment,  and  services  which  are  to  be 
purchased  in  the  United  States.  The  second  credit, 
in  the  amount  of  5  million  dollars,  is  to  be  utilized 
in  the  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Ferrocarril 
Mexicano. 

A  comprehensive  program  for  the  improvement 
of  the  railways  of  Mexico  is  already  under  way, 
having  been  instituted  under  the  administration 
of  President  Aleman.  It  embraces  improvement 
and  broadening  of  roadbeds,  ballasting,  laying  of 
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new  rail  on  large  sections  of  the  lines,  the  addition 
of  new  machinery  to  shops  and  the  improvement 
of  shop  practice,  and  the  addition  of  much  new 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock. 

While  the  present  total  of  the  two  credits  is  56 
million  dollars,  it  is  expected  that  it  may  be  in- 
creased as  further  surveys  of  the  needs  of  the 
railways'  lines  are  completed. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  which  is  the 
recipient  of  the  larger  of  the  new  credits,  that  of 
51  million  dollars,  operates  trackage  of  more  than 
8,000  miles,  covering  all  of  Mexico  from  the  United 
States  border  on  the  north  to  the  Guatemalan 
border  on  the  south.  While  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico  operates  mainly  standard  gauge  lines, 
there  are  many  miles  of  narrow  gauge  track,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  to  be  broadened  to  standard  gauge 
as  part  of  the  improvement  program. 

The  Ferrocarril  Mexicano,  operating  between 
Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz,  has  a  total  mileage  of 
approximately  560  miles,  of  which  some  113  miles 
consist  of  narrow  gauge  branch  lines. 

Both  credits  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
31/2  percent  per  annum  payable  semiannually  and 
will  be  amortized  in  20  approximately  equal  semi- 
annual installments,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be 
due  and  payable  June  22,'  1954. 

The  authorization  of  these  two  credits  brings 
the  total  authorized  under  the  150  million  dollars 
earmark  to  92  million  dollars.  Previously  the 
Bank  had  authorized  credits  designed  to  assist  in 
financing  three  projects  associated  with  Mexico's 
irrigation  program  and  a  project  for  the  expan- 
sion of  a  steel  mill  at  Monclova,  Mexico. 

The  execution  of  the  physical  rehabilitation 
program  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  is 
regarded  as  essential  if  transportation  is  not  to 
prove  a  bottleneck  in  the  general  economic  devel- 
opment of  Mexico.  Over  and  above  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  credit,  the  National  Railways 
estimated  that  it  will  be  required  to  spend  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  19  million  dollars 
to  carry  out  the  rehabilitation  program  on  which 
the  equivalent  of  about  $67,500,000  has  already 
been  spent.  Previous  Export-Import  Bank  cred- 
its amounting  to  $38,900,000  were  granted  for  this 
purpose.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
vestment was  provided  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

Other  forms  of  transportation — particularly 
that  by  highway — are  assuming  an  increasing  and 
apparently  uneconomic  share  of  the  burden  of 
carrying  Mexican  freight  and  passengers.  Im- 
provement of  the  railroad  system  is  expected  to 
relieve  the  highways  of  a  substantial  volume  of 
traffic  which  can  be  more  economically  moved  by 
rail  and  to  provide  additional  traffic  capacity  to 
meet  an  anticipated  increase  of  25  percent  in 
freight  and  passenger  traffic. 

More  than  half  of  the  new  credit  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  rail  accessories  and  track 
machinery.    The  remainder  will  be  used  for  the 
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purchase  in  the  United  States  of  additional  loco- 
motives, passenger  coaches,  shop  and  signaling 
equipment. 

The  credit  to  the  Ferrocarril  Mexicano  will  be 
used  principally  for  track  materials  for  the  re- 
building of  the  line  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico 
City  in  anticipation  by  the  railway  of  a  substan- 
tial traffic  increase  due  to  the  rapid  development 
now  taking  place  in  southeastern  Mexico.  In 
addition  to  the  track  materials,  a  small  portion 
of  the  credit  will  be  used  for  shop  equipment  and 
supplementary  motive  power  to  relieve  the  bottle- 
neck on  the  mountainous  portion  of  the  railroad 
near  Orizaba. 

The  finalization  of  the  two  credits  is  the  result 
of  the  joint  study  carried  on  by  the  Mexican  Kail- 
way  Administration  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Those  participating  in  the  study  on  behalf  of  the 
Bank  included  Edward  S.  Lynch,  economist  spe- 
cializing in  transportation  problems;  Robert  L. 
Moorman,  engineer,  and  two  men  employed  by  the 
Bank  from  the  railway  industry  of  the  United 
States.  These  were  Herman  D.  Knecht,  district 
engineer,  Southeastern  Division  of  the  Missouri- 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  E.  Ross  Hanna,  master 
mechanic,  associated  with  Mr.  Knecht  on  the 
M.  P.,  the  services  of  both  of  whom  were  made 
available  to  the  Bank  through  the  cooperation  of 
H.  M.  Johnson,  executive  assistant,  Missouri- 
Pacific  Railroad. 

A  part  of  the  plan  of  the  administrators  of  the 
Mexican  Railways,  under  President  Aleman,  is 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  railway  employees 
in  improving  the  service  on  the  railroads  as  better 
track  and  equipment  make  this  possible. 


United  Nations  Day,  1951 » 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which  came 
into  operation  on  October  24,  1945,  was  designed  as  a  firm 
foundation  on  which  men  of  good  will  might  build  a  world 
of  peace  and  security  ;  and 

Whereas  most  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  cooperated  faithfully  in  the  effort  to  build  such  a 
world  on  the  basis  of  the  Charter ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  been  engaged  in  the 
greatest  effort  ever  made  by  an  international  organization 
to  restore  peace  and  security  in  an  area  of  conflict ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
by  its  resolution  of  October  31, 1947,  declared  that  October 
24  of  each  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Charter,  should  be  dedicated  to  the  dissemination  of 
information  concerning  the  aims  and  accomplishments 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  a  view  to  enlisting  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  all  humanity : 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  urge  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  to  observe  Wednesday,  October  24,  1951,  as 
United  Nations  Day,  remembering  that  the  anniversary 
commemorates  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  its  significance  should  be  cherished  in  our 
hearts. 


I  also  call  upon  the  officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  Governments,  representatives  of  civic,  educational, 
and  religious  organizations,  and  agencies  of  the  press,  > 
radio,   television,   motion   pictures,   and  other   media   of  I 
public  information,   to  cooperate   in   arranging  for  cere- 1 
monies  and  programs  on  United  Nations  Day,  designed  to 
acquaint  our  citizens  with  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  end  that  we  may  forward  the  work  of  this ! 
great  international  partnership. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  by  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  I 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twelfth  day  ofl 
September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen! 

[seal]     hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  of  the  Independence ! 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sixth. 


By  the  President: 
Dean  Acheson, 

Secretary  of  State. 


1  Proc.  2944, 16  Fed .  Reg.  9295. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Financial  Institutions  Geared  for  Peace 


Address  by  the  President * 


I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  you  to  Washington 
again.  A  great  deal  has  happened  since  your  last 
meeting  here  in  1949.  The  free  nations  of  the 
world  have  joined  together  in  a  great  cooperative 
effort  to  protect  themselves  against  aggression.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  much  of  our  energy  must  now  be 
given  to  the  task  of  building  up  military  defenses 
for  the  free  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  tasks  of  the  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  are 
as  important  as  they  ever  were. 

World  peace  and  security  are  not  merely  matters 
of  military  defense.  It  is  just  as  necessary  and 
just  as  important  to  have  a  firm  economic  founda- 
tion on  which  the  structure  of  peace  can  rest. 

The  two  institutions  that  are  meeting  here  today 
were  created  in  recognition  of  that  fact.  They 
were  started  even  before  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
and  in  fact,  before  the  United  Nations  was  organ- 
ized in  San  Francisco. 

But  these  financial  institutions  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  same  great  effort  as  the  United  Nations — 
the  effort  to  attain  peace  in  the  world.  They  are 
responsible  for  an  essential  part  of  the  work  that 
many  countries  must  do  to  secure  the  peace  and  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  is  to  help  the  growth  of  a  vigorous 
system  of  world  trade.  In  carrying  out  this  pur- 
pose, the  Fund  tries  to  reduce  restrictions  on  for- 
eign exchange  that  stifle  world  trade. 

This  job  obviously  will  be  more  difficult  because 

1  Made  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Governors 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  International  Monetary  Fund  at  Washington  on 
September  10  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House 
on  the  same  date. 


of  the  special  economic  problems  created  by  the 
defense  programs  of  the  free  nations.  But  all  of 
us  now  recognize  the  principle  that  each  member 
country  has  a  legitimate  and  vital  interest  in  the 
exchange  rates  and  policies  of  every  other  member 
country. 

I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  none  of  the  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  Fund  will  use  the  present 
difficulties  to  justify  restrictions  on  trade  and  ex- 
change which  are  not  actually  needed  to  further 
the  program  of  mutual  defense. 

The  International  Bank  has  now  been  in  ex- 
istence for  more  than  5  years.  Last  year,  in  spite 
of  international  tension  and  uncertainty,  it  loaned 
almost  twice  as  much  money  as  it  had  the  year 
before.  Virtually  all  these  loans  were  made  to 
economically  underdeveloped  countries.  They 
are  loans  which  will  help  to  make  these  countries 
stronger  and  more  prosperous. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  nearly  half  the  money 
loaned  by  the  Bank  for  developmental  purposes 
has  been  loaned  for  the  expansion  of  electric- 
power  production.  Cheap  electric  power  is  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  many  of  the  under- 
developed countries.  It  will  do  wonders  in  open- 
ing up  new  opportunities  for  their  people. 

The  Bank  has  also  made  major  loans  for  such 
basic  improvements  as  new  roads,  railroads,  the 
construction  of  port  facilities,  increasing  agricul- 
tural production,  and  the  expansion  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines.  Such  projects  as  these  are 
the  foundation  stones  of  a  long-range  program  of 
economic  development.  I  hope  that  the  Bank  will 
continue  to  go  ahead  with  projects  of  this  kind. 

The  defense  program  of  the  free  nations  will 
create  some  difficulties.  There  will  be  shortages 
of    certain    capital    goods.     But    we    must    not 
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slacken  our  efforts  to  create  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  thereby  to  bring  about  higher  standards  of 
living  in  the  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
The  cause  of  freedom  to  which  we  are  dedicated 
will  not  permit  us  to  fall  behind  in  this  effort. 

The  economic  resources  of  the  free  nations, 
taken  together,  are  sufficient  to  provide  both  mili- 
tary security  and  economic  progress. 

As  we  move  forward  with  our  defense  effort,  we 
should  also  do  everything  possible  to  increase  the 
prosperity  and  raise  the  living  standards  of  the 
free  nations.     We  should  remember  that  this  is 


one  of  the  greatest  positive  goals  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  have  not  joined  together  for  purely  defense 
purposes.  We  are  not  an  association  for  pre- 
serving things  as  they  are.  Our  great  objectives 
are  to  secure  peace  and  to  create  better  lives  for 
all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Our  faith  is  that 
free  men,  working  together,  can  attain  these 
objectives. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  have  a  successful 
meeting  and  make  great  advances  in  the  year 
ahead. 


U.N.  Action  on  Status  of  Refugees  and  Stateless  Persons 


by  George  L.  Warren 


In  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly's  reso- 
lution 429  (V)  of  December  14, 1950,  a  conference 
of  plenipotentiaries  convened  at  Geneva  on  July  2, 
1951.  The  main  item  of  business  was  to  complete 
the  drafting  of  and  to  sign  both  the  convention 
relating  to  the  status  of  refugees  and  the  protocol 
relating  to  the  status  of  stateless  persons.  The 
General  Assembly  instructed  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  invite  the  governments  of  all  states,  both 
members  and  nonmembers  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  attend  the  conference. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Statelessness  and 
Related  Problems,  established  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc)  under  resolution 
248  (B)  (IX)  of  August  8,  1949,  had  prepared 
drafts  of  the  convention  and  the  protocol  which 
Ecosoc  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly.  In 
resolution  429  (V),  the  General  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  the  governments  participating  in  the 
conference  take  into  consideration  the  Ecosoc 
drafts  and  the  text  of  the  definition  of  the  term 
"refugee"  as  set  forth  in  the  annex  to  the  Ecosoc 
resolution. 

Of  the  approximately  80  governments  that  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  conference,  the  fol- 
lowing 26  governments  were  represented:  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Colom- 
bia, Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Greece,  Holy  See,  Iraq,  Israel,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia.1 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  conference  member- 
ship included  governments  of  countries  of  initial 

1  On  learning  from  the  representative  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat that  the  Holy  See  had  not  previously  been  invited 
to  participate,  the  conference  unanimously  asked  the 
Holy  See  to  send  a  representative.  Cuba  and  Iran  were 
represented  by  observers. 
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and  secondary  asylum  for  refugees  in  Europe  and 
governments  of  countries  of  final  destination 
overseas. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  Dr.  G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart,  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  without  the  right  to 
vote.  The  Council  of  Europe,  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (Ilo),  and  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (Iro)  were  represented,  as 
were  also  the  International  Federation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  and  a  number  of  nongovernmental 
organizations. 

Knud  Larsen,  representative  of  Denmark,  who 
had  previously  served  as  chairman  at  the  second 
session  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Stateless- 
ness and  Related  Problems,  was  elected  President 
of  the  conference.  A.  Herment  of  Belgium  and 
Tilas  Miras  of  Turkey  were  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dents. The  United  States  representative  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Style  Committee,  which  edited 
and  prepared  the  final  text  of  the  convention. 
The  meetings  of  the  conference  were  held  in 
public. 

The  conference,  after  dealing  with  over  100 
tabled  amendments  to  the  draft  convention  relat- 
ing to  the  status  of  refugees  and  many  others  ad- 
vanced verbally  on  the  floor,  adopted  a  final  text 
on  July  25,  1951,  which  was  opened  for  signature 
by  governments  at  the  Palais  des  Nations  on  July 
28,  1951.  The  document  remained  open  for  signa- 
ture at  Geneva  until  August  31,  1951,  and  will 
remain  open  for  signature  at  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  at  New  York  from 
September  17,  1951,  to  December  31,  1952.  The 
following  13  governments  had  signed  the  conven- 
tion ad  referendum  by  August  7,  1951 :  Austria, 
Belgium,  Colombia,  Israel,  Denmark,  Liechten- 
stein,   Luxembourg,    the    Netherlands,    Norway, 
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Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Having  considered  the  draft  protocol  relating 
to  the  status  of  stateless  persons,  the  conference 
decided  that  the  question  of  stateless  persons  re- 
quired further  study  and  referred  the  draft  pro- 
tocol to  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  for  later  consideration.  The  final  act  ot 
the  conference  included  certain  recommendations 
concerning  the  protection  of  the  unity  of  the 
family  of  refugees  and  the  issue  of  travel  docu- 
ments, not  considered  suitable  for  inclusion  m  the 
convention. 

The  most  serious  difference  of  views  that  devel- 
oped in  the  conference  arose  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  article  1  of  the  convention  on  the  defi- 
nition of  refugees.     Some  governments  desired  a 
broad  definition  without  restriction  as  to  places  of 
orioin  of  the  refugees  or  as  to  the  time  when  per- 
sons entered  the  refugee  state.     Other  govern- 
ments favored  a  definition  of  refugees  restricted 
to  those  whose  status  arose  out  of  events  in  Europe 
occurring  prior  to  January  1,  1951.    The  United 
Kingdom  representative  took  leadership  m  sup- 
porting the  broader,  so-called  universal  definition, 
and  he  had  the  support  of  the  Benelux  and  Scandi- 
navian countries.    France  gave  leadership  to  those 
countries  which  preferred  to  restrict  the  obliga- 
tions to  be  undertaken  under  the  convention  to 
refugees  whose  status  arose  out  of  political  events 
in  Europe  prior  to  January  1,  1951.     The  United 
States  representative  supported  the  French  posi- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  governments  would  need 
to  know  precisely  for  what  refugees  they  were  to 
undertake  commitments  and  that  a  very  general 
definition   would   prove   confusing   and   operate 
eventually  to  reduce  the  number  of  governments 
which  might  adhere  to  the  convention. 

Both  positions  were  vigorously  defended,  and 
the  conference,  after  finding  itself  equally  divided 
on  the  issue,  was  able  to  resolve  the  difficulty  only 
by  offering  the  governments  considering  adher- 
ence to  the  convention  a  choice  at  the  time  of  adher- 
ence of  one  or  the  other  definition. 

Those  governments  which  supported  the  adop- 
tion of  the  broader  definition  expressed  the  view 
that  the  convention  should  establish  standards  of 
treatment  for  refugees  of  all  categories  of  what- 
ever origin  in  time  or  place  to  be  applied  by  all 
governments  universally.  The  opposing  view  was 
that  governments  in  undertaking  the  commitments 
set  down  in  the  convention  would  need  to  know 
precisely  for  what  refugees  and  in  what  numbers 
obligations  were  to  be  assumed.  It  was  argued 
further  that  the  convention  in  fact  was  drafted 
precisely  to  fit  European  requirements  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  countries  of  immigration 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  countries  in  Asia 
and  the  Far  East.  To  those  representatives  who 
supported  the  limited  definition  of  refugees,  it 
appeared  inconsistent  to  attempt  to  secure  uni- 
versal coverage  in  article  1  of  the  convention  while 
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providing  at  the  same  time  in  later  articles  for 
prescriptions  of  treatment  applicable  in  substance 
only  in  European  countries  where  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  resident  aliens  depend  upon  a  system  of 
reciprocity.  Representatives  of  overseas  countries 
made  particular  efforts  to  amend  different  articles 
of  the  convention  to  adapt  them  more  suitably  to 
the  laws  and  practices  of  those  countries.  _  Repre- 
sentatives of  European  governments  who  found  it 
necesssary  to  secure  in  the  convention  precise  texts 
suited  especially  to  conditions  in  European  coun- 
tries vigorously  opposed  such  efforts. 

The  United  States  representative  advised  the 
conference  early  in  its  proceedings  that  the  United 
States  would  possibly  not  sign  the  convention 
because  it  was  drafted  primarily  to  establish  the 
status  of  refugees  in  European  countries  where 
rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  aliens  are  based 
on  the  system  of  reciprocity.    He  pointed  out  that 
in  consequence  the  convention  was  not  well  adapted 
to  United  States  laws  and  practices,  under  which 
refugees  already  receive  rights  shared  by  all  other 
legally  admitted  aliens  and,  except  in  special  in- 
stances, are  in  effect  assimilated  in  status  to  that 
of  citizens.    Little,  therefore,  would  be  gained  for 
refugees  by  United  States  adherence  to  the  con- 
vention.   He    pointed    out,    however,    that    the 
United   States   Government  had  an  interest  in 
assisting  in  every  way  possible  to  secure  broad 
adherence  to  the  convention,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  European  states,  because  the  legal  estab- 
lishment of  rights  and  privileges  for  refugees  un- 
der the  convention  would  regularize  the  position  of 
refugees  and  thus  contribute  to  peace  and  order 
in  areas  in  which  large  numbers  of  refugees  reside. 
The  convention  would  provide  those  minimum 
rights  and  privileges  for  refugees  which  will  en- 
able them  to  achieve  self-maintenance  and  to  lead 
satisfying  lives  in  countries  in  which  they  pres- 
ently lack  a  legal  status. 

Frequently,  representatives  of  European  gov- 
ernments expressed  the  view  that  overseas  coun- 
tries of  immigration  are  in  a  favored  position  with 
respect  to  the  burdens  assumed  in  the  resolution 
of  the  refugee  problem.  Removed  by  distance 
from  areas  where  refugees  originate,  they  are  in 
a  better  position  to  pursue  selective  policies  in 
receiving  refugees  than  those  countries  of  initial 
and  secondary  asylum  which  must  often  receive 
refugees,  because  of  their  geographical  position, 
on  humanitarian  grounds  without  regard  to  com- 
pliance with  immigration  laws  and  regulations. 
The  refusal  by  the  representatives  of  overseas 
countries  to  accept  contractual  obligations  under 
the  convention  to  relieve  countries  of  first  and 
secondary  asylum  of  refugees  accepted  in  large 
numbers  under  these  conditions  intensified  the 
sense  of  unbalance  which  the  European  countries 
were  anxious  to  redress.  They  were  unable,  how- 
ever, to  find  an  acceptable  formula  for  such  provi- 
sions in  the  convention. 

This  sense  of  uneven  distribution  of  burdens 
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between  European  countries  and  countries  of  final 
destination  overseas  also  found  expression  in  the 
discussions  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal-state 
clause  in  the  convention.  To  the  European  states, 
the  federal-state  clause  appeared  to  give  federal 
states,  mostly  overseas  countries,  rights  of  reser- 
vation with  respect  to  many  articles  of  the  con- 
vention not  available  to  European  states.  This 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  obligations 
under  certain  articles  of  the  convention  fall  within 
the  competence  of  the  local  states  of  federal  states 
which  may  or  may  not  take  action  in  consonance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  convention.  Conse- 
quently the  adherence  of  federal  states  to  the  con- 
vention was  considered  to  involve  lesser  obliga- 
tions than  those  accepted  by  adhering  unitary 
states.  A  lively  discussion  preceded  the  adoption 
of  the  federal-state  clause,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  convention  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees  is 
the  first  convention  opened  for  signature  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  to  contain  such 
a  clause. 

In  the  main,  changes  in  the  original  draft  of 
the  convention  adopted  by  the  conference  pro- 
vided wider  latitude  and  discretion  to  contracting 
states  in  withholding  the  benefits  of  the  conven- 
tion from  particular  refugees  whose  presence  and 
conduct  on  their  territories  raised  serious  ques- 
tions of  national  security  and  public  order.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  nongovernmental  organizations 
present  at  the  conference  opposed  these  changes 
vigorously  and  expressed  the  view  that  the  final 
draft  of  the  convention  was,  in  consequence,  less 
liberal  than  the  one  that  Ecosoc  originally  recom- 
mended.    The    representatives    of    governments, 


however,  were  unanimous  in  their  conviction  that 
the  contracting  states  should  reserve  freedom  of 
action  and  discretion  in  withholding  benefits  of 
the  convention  from  certain  refugees  presenting 
problems  involving  national  security. 

On  balance,  the  final  text  of  the  convention 
adopted  by  the  conference  is  a  more  finished  docu- 
ment than  the  Ecosoc  draft.  Many  of  the  articles 
were  redrafted  to  achieve  greater  clarity,  and  in 
general  the  text  appeared  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  European  governments  with  the  exception 
of  France  and  Italy,  whose  representatives  indi- 
cated that  their  Governments  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  adhere  to  the  convention.  These  two 
Governments  have  comparatively  large  numbers 
of  refugees  in  their  territory  and,  for  different 
reasons,  are  reluctant  to  accept  the  obligations  set 
down  in  the  convention.  Nonetheless,  the  hos- 
pitality which  France  and  Italy  have  accorded  to 
refugees  in  the  past  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  treatment  which  these  Governments  will  accord 
unilaterally  in  the  future  will  approximate  the 
standards  set  down  in  the  convention.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  Austria  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  indicated  that  eventually  they  would 
adhere  to  the  convention.  The  fact  that  the  Bene- 
lux and  Scandinavian  countries  have  signed  the 
convention  justifies  the  hope  that  most  European 
states  will  eventually  adhere. 

•_  Mr.  Warren,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons,  De- 
partment of  State.  Mr.  Warren  was  United  States 
representative  to  the  conference  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries. 


U.S.  Proposes  New  Convention  for  Freedom  of  Information 

by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

U.S.  Deputy  Representative  in  ECOSOC  1 


Freedom  of  information  is  the  cornerstone  of  all 
freedoms.  Without  it  no  enlightened  citizenry  is 
possible.  Without  it,  sooner  or  later,  tyranny  of 
the  few  takes  the  place  of  constitutional  rule,  of 
the  rule  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  In  1765,  William  Blackstone  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  laws  of  England  wrote  "the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  a  free 
state."  Some  20  years  later,  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
a  letter  to  James  Currie  wrote  "our  liberty  depends 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  that  cannot  be 

'Made  before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Aug.  14  and  released  to  the  press 
by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
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limited  without  being  lost."  In  1940  Wendell  L. 
Wilkie,  in  a  letter  to  W.  N.  Hardy,  stated  that 
"freedom  of  the  press  is  the  staff  of  life  for  any 
vital  democracy." 

Lest  the  Communist  spokesmen  in  this  Council 
accuse  me  again  of  simply  being  a  mouthpiece  of 
"capitalist  monopolists,"  of  "war  mongers,"  and 
"imperialists,"  I  should  like  to  add  one  further 
quotation  from  an  unexpected  source.  In  the 
forties  of  the  last  century,  Karl  Marx  published  a 
paper  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  a  paper  which 
has  retained  its  validity  to  this  very  day.  "The 
free  press,"  and  I  am  now  quoting  from  the  'Holy 
Script'  of  our  Communist  colleagues,  "the  free 
press  is  the  embodied  confidence  of  a  nation  in 
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itself,  the  talking  tape  that  ties  the  individual  to 
the  state  and  the  world.  It  is  the  unrestrained  con- 
fession of  a  people,  and  confession,  as  is  well 
known,  has  power  of  redemption."  Marx  ad- 
mitted that  the  free  press  has  its  shortcomings. 
Why,  he  asks,  should  the  free  press  be  perfect  in 
an  imperfect  world  I  But  he  adds  the  free  press 
corrects  itself  through  mutual  criticism.  "The 
free  press,"  always,  according  to  Marx,  "remains 
good  though  it  may  bring  forth  some  bad  prod- 
ucts," while  the  state-controlled  press  remains  bad 
even  though  it  may  bring  forth  some  good  prod- 
ucts. This  last  quotation  proves  that  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  information  is  so  deeply  engrained 
in  Western  thought  that  even  the  apostle  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  felt  compelled  to 
recognize  it. 

Free  Speech  Exemplifies  American  Tradition 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  bore  this  committee 
with  a  learned  dissertation.  I  am  offering  my 
quotations  only  in  order  to  show  that  freedom  of 
information  is  not  something  incidental,  some- 
thing ephemeral,  something  to  make  speeches 
about  and  then  to  forget.  Freedom  of  informa- 
tion is  basic  to  our  entire  way  of  life,  it  is  at  the 
core  of  our  political  thought,  it  is  at  the  very 
foundations  of  our  constitutional  system. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  representative  of 
France,  M.  Kayser,  anticipated  that  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  he  would  hear  the  "traditional 
arguments"  of  those  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  draft  convention  on  freedom  of  information, 
as  it  has  been  submitted  to  us.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that  my  argu- 
ments against  that  convention  are  indeed  "tra- 
ditional. They  represent  what  is  best  in  the 
American  tradition,  a  tradition  of  which  we  are 
proud,  a  tradition  in  which  we  find  ever  new 
strength  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  Government  I 
must  state  clearly  and  unequivocally  that  we  can- 
not accept  the  kind  of  draft  convention  on  free- 
dom of  information  which  we  are  expected  to 
submit  to  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  for 
final  action.  We  cannot  accept  this  convention 
in  its  present  form  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  observations  my  Government  submitted  in 
document  E/2031/Add.l.  We  take  special  ex- 
ception to  article  2  which  would  permit  objection- 
able and  unnecessary  limitations  on  freedom  of 
expression  together  with  other  restrictions  which, 
while  perhaps  not  objectionable  in  principle,  are 
so  formulated  as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that 
they  will  be  abused  by  governments  so  inclined. 
The  method  of  so-called  "specific  enumeration"  of 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  information  employed 
in  this  article  is  considered  by  my  government  to 
be  completely  impractical  and  an  open  invitation 
to  the  addition  of  still  more  objectionable  limita- 
tions. As  stated  in  the  communication  of  my 
Government  to  the  Secretary-General,  the  fact 


that  this  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  possibility  is 
demonstrated  by  Resolution  A  of  the  committee. 
This  resolution,  calling  for  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  adding  to  the  present  set  of  limitations 
certain  still  more  objectionable  restrictions,  indi- 
cates the  open-ended  nature  of  the  formulation 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  the  dangers  implicit 
in  it. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  attempt  to- 
legitimize  these  proposals  for  fettering  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  however  they  may  be  worded. 
For  this  reason,  we  cannot  accept  the  suggestions, 
contained  in  the  document  entitled  "Legal  Prob- 
lems Raised  by  Certain  Amendments  to  the  Draft 
Convention"  (E/2046)  prepared  by  the  secre- 
tariat, at  the  request  of  the  committee,  although 
I  feel  we  must  commend  the  secretariat  for  making 
the  best  of  an  impossible  assignment.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  "silk  purse"  they  have  presented  us 
still  looks  very  much  like  the  sow's  ear  they 
commenced  with. 

Proposed  Restrictions  Unconstitutional 

No  matter  how  these  obnoxious  restrictions  may 
be  worded,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that 
they  will  lead  straight  to  censorship  or  to  penal- 
ties on  purely  political  grounds.  Who  is  to  decide 
if  a  printed  report  would  impair  the  relations  of 
one  government  with  another?  Not  any  self- 
respecting  court,  certainly,  for  there  is  no  prob- 
lem of  law  here.  Who  is  to  decide  if  the  feelings 
of  the  nationals  of  a  state  have  been  injured? 
Only  the  administration  in  power  can  rule  on 
such  matters,  and  its  judgment  will  be  based  on 
purely  political  considerations.  Thus,  we  should 
be  led  to  the  fantastic  state  of  affairs  where  it 
would  no  longer  be  permissible  to  report  about 
a  build-up  of  military  forces  in  a  future  North 
Korea;  where  it  would  not  be  permissible  to  tell 
the  facts  about  the  brutal  deportations  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  in  Hungary  or  the  slave  camps  of 
the  U.S.S.R. !  We  know  too  well  how  censor- 
ship was  forced  upon  neighboring  states  by  the 
Hitler  regime  to  stifle  criticism  emanating  from 
their  territories.  But  we  need  not  go  back  even 
to  recent  history.  The  same  measures  have  now 
been  enacted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  followers 
in  Eastern  Europe;  only  now  they  go  by  the 
beguiling  name  of  Laws  To  Defend  the  Peace ! 

In  talking  about  these  proposed  restrictions, 
there  is  one  aspect  of  the  position  of  my  Govern- 
ment which  I  wish  to  state  as  clearly  and  as 
strongly  as  I  can.  When  the  press  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  speak  out  against 
these  restrictions,  it  is  of  course  with  the  intent 
of  protecting  and  safeguarding  our  own  free- 
dom, which  we  regard  as  priceless  and  indispen- 
sable. But,  in  a  sense,  we  are  speaking  even  more 
in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  other  peoples.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  our  Constitution  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  not  impose  the 
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kind  of  restrictions  we  are  now  discussing,  even 
if  it  were  to  become  a  party  to  a  convention  which 
sets  them  forth  as  permissible.  The  prohibition 
against  any  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  the 
press  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  be  superseded  by  a  treaty. 

U.S.  Striving  for  Free  World  Press 

But  my  Government  would  not  become  a  party 
to  any  such  convention  because  we  do  not  want 
to  see  any  peoples  subjected  to  such  limitations. 
We  have  long  since  learned  that  our  freedom  is 
strengthened  to  the  extent  that  the  freedom  of 
others  is  protected.  The  press  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  convinced  on  this  point. 

Can  it  be  that  the  free  press  in  any  free  country 
feels  differently  from  ours?  We  do  not  think  so. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  profession  of 
journalism  shares  certain  basic  principles  and 
ideals  in  common,  irrespective  of  nationality.  We 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  editors  and 
journalists,  whether  in  France  or  the  United 
States,  in  India  or  Egypt,  would  not  approve  of 
such  restrictions.  In  fact,  we  know  that  this  is 
so  because  they  have  had  occasion  to  voice  their 
objections  to  similar  proposals  which  have  been 
incorporated,  or  considered  for  inclusion,  in  the 
press  laws  of  certain  countries.  In  short,  we  are 
not  convinced  that  these  proposals  can  be  said  to 
have  the  backing  of  the  free  press  in  any  free 
country. 

There  are  numerous  other  objectionable  features 
in  the  proposed  draft  convention  which  from  our 
point  of  view  make  it  useless  as  a  basis  for  further 
discussions.  Since  we  have  already  stated  our 
objections  to  some  of  these  features  in  our  written 
comments  on  the  draft,  I  shall  not  repeat  them 
here.  I  would,  however,  draw  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  article  10  of  the  committee  text, 
which  provides  that  "in  the  case  of  incompati- 
bility" between  the  provisions  of  "the  general 
agreement,"  i.e.,  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights, 
and  this  convention  "the  general  agreement  shall 
prevail."  It  seems  to  my  Government  that  to 
undertake  obligations  in  a  detailed  agreement 
which,  by  their  expressed  terms,  may  be  nullified 
or  altered  by  a  second,  more  general  agreement, 
whose  provisions  are  not  yet  fixed,  is  sheer  waste 
of  energy  and  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  con- 
flicts of  interpretation. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  intervention  yesterday,  M. 
Kayser  characterized  this  draft  convention  as  a 
great  step  forward  on  the  road  to  freedom  of  infor- 
mation. I  am  profoundly  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
agree  with  him.  He  suggested  that  "we  have 
never  been  so  near  to  success"  in  formulating  an 
effective  and  satisfactory  convention  on  freedom 
of  information.  The  implication  was  that  with 
some  good  will  on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not 
like  all  the  aspects  of  the  present  text,  a  satisfac- 
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tory  compromise  could  be  reached.  Again  I  must 
disagree  on  both  counts.  While  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee has  succeeded  in  improving  a  few  articles, 
the  fact  remains  that  no  real  progress  has  been 
made  on  reaching  an  understanding  on  the  essen- 
tials of  freedom  of  information.  The  very  fact 
has  not  been  recognized  that  for  us  there  are  cer- 
tain points  on  which  no  compromise  is  possible. 
We  cannot  be  asked  to  add  just  a  few  small  drops 
of  poison  to  the  cup  of  wine.  This  would  not  be 
compromise,  this  would  be  suicide.  To  repeat 
Jefferson  again  "our  liberty  depends  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited  with- 
out being  lost." 

Unsettled  Times  Reflected  in  Confused  Ideas 

Under  these  circumstances  we  have  to  reject 
the  present  draft  of  the  convention  and  what  is 
more,  we  cannot  support  the  holding  of  a  confer- 
ence to  complete  that  draft.  We  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  unsettled  times 
which  reflect  a  deep  seated  confusion  of  ideas  and 
principles  is  not  propitious  for  attempting  such 
work.  Gentlemen:  I  say  this  with  great  reluc- 
tance and  in  real  sorrow  for  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  great  efforts  made  by  such  men  as  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  France,  M.  Kayser,  or  by  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Noriega  of  Mexico,  who 
have  given  so  much  devoted  effort  to  the  draft- 
ing of  the  convention.  We  are  at  one  in  our  pur- 
poses even  though  we  cannot  agree  on  methods. 

The  distinguished  delegate  of  France,  M. 
Kayser,  himself  suggested  that  the  conference 
should  not  be  held  unless  there  were  real  chances 
of  agreement,  and  he  indicated  in  the  light  of 
votes  taken  at  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  that  such 
agreement  could  be  reached.  Admittedly,  it 
might  be  possible  to  obtain  a  numerical  majority 
for  such  a  convention,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
countries  which  are  already  on  record  as  being 
against  the  draft  convention  and  the  holding  of  a 
conference  are  such  countries  as  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  al- 
most the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  world  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Northern  Europe  with  their  centuries-old 
record  in  safeguarding  the  freedom  of  their  peo- 
ple do  not  believe  that  we  have  an  adequate  basis 
for  sound  discussion  in  what  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee has  proposed  to  us.  Thus,  while  a  numer- 
ical majority  might  be  attained  in  a  conference, 
it  certainly  would  not  be  a  representative 
majority. 

This  should  give  pause  to  all  those  who  urge 
us  to  go  ahead  with  the  conference.  Again,  I  do 
not  have  a  vestige  of  doubt  that  these  proponents 
of  a  conference  are  acting  in  good  faith  and  are 
inspired  by  the  desire  to  safeguard  the  cause  of 
freedom  of  information.    We  consider  it  a  real 
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tragedy  that  in  the  fact  of  the  Communist  totali- 
tarian onslaught  on  our  freedoms,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, and  evidently  is  not  possible  at  this  stage, 
to  reach  agreement  with  them.  All  we  can  hope 
is  that  on  further  thought  the  proponents  of  the 
draft  convention  and  of  a  conference  will  agree 
not  to  pursue,  at  this  stage,  an  attempt  which  is 
evidently  doomed  to  failure ;  which  contrary  to 
their  own  desires  would,  we  are  convinced,  result 
in  ever  new  restrictions  on  freedom  of  informa- 
tion rather  than  in  greater  freedom. 


U.N.  Efforts  Result  in  Impasse 

I  should  like  to  add  at  this  point  that  some  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  distinguished  representative 
of  France  regarding  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
conference  only  strengthen  our  conviction  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  call  such  a  conference.  He 
suggested  that  the  conference  should  be  a  small 
conference  composed  of  government  plenipoten- 
tiaries which  could  be  held  at  low  cost,  possibly  at 
the  time  when  some  other  United  Nations'  body, 
such  as  the  General  Assembly,  was  in  session. 
This  proposal  again  indicates  that  the  representa- 
tive of  France  greatly  underestimates  the  difficul- 
ties involved.  Such  a  conference,  as  proposed  by 
him,  would  exclude  representatives  of  the  press 
whose  very  liberties  are  at  stake.  Held  under  the 
conditions  proposed  by  M.  Kayser  it  would  hardly 
be  composed  of  individuals  of  sufficient  stature 
and  vision  as  to  offer  it  any  chance  of  success. 
Among  them  would  undoubtedly  be  many  who 
quite  naturally  would  be  more  interested  in  safe- 
guarding the  positions  of  their  governments  than 
in  freedom  of  expression  that  would  permit  of 
criticisms  of  their  governments. 

Thus,  however  we  look  at  it,  and  in  spite  of  the 
best  will  on  earth,  we  cannot  lend  our  support  to 
the  convocation  of  such  a  conference. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
work  to  note  that  4  years  of  effort  on  behalf  of 
freedom  of  information  in  the  United  Nations 
have  led  us  to  this  impasse.  In  fact,  this  debate, 
stormy  at  times,  has  stirred  up  so  much  dust  that 
we  have  even  lost  sight  of  our  objective.  What 
was  it  that  the  United  Nations  started  out  to  do, 
when  in  1947,  it  decided  to  call  a  special  conference 
on  freedom  of  information?  Was  it  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  curbing  alleged  abuses  in  the 
free  reporting  of  news;  or  was  it,  rather,  to  ad- 
vance and  safeguard  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  throughout  the  world  in  the  conviction  that 
the  free  exercise  of  this  basic  human  right  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  attainment  and  defense  of  all 
other  freedoms  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace? 
Surely  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  latter  was 
the  task  we  assigned  ourselves. 

What  have  we  accomplished  after  4  years,  after 
scores  of  meetings  and  hundreds  of  speeches  de- 
voted to  this  purpose?  Opinions  may  differ  on 
points  of  detail,  but  who  on  this  Council  can  take 
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any  satisfaction  from  the  results  to  date?  I  can 
think  of  only  three  delegations  which  have  any 
right  to  be  satisfied,  not  because  we  have  endorsed 
their  totalitarian  proposals,  but  because  we  have 
done  so  little  to  strengthen  the  freedom  which  is 
the  mortal  enemy  of  their  oppressive  doctrines. 

The  rest  of  us  must,  I  believe,  agree  that  the 
time  has  come  to  check  our  bearings  and  get  back 
on  the  course  we  originally  charted  for  ourselves. 
We  cannot  simply  go  on  drifting  with  the  tide, 
because  it  is  evident  that  it  is  pulling  us  away 
from  freedom. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  we 
simply  going  to  sit  by  and  watch  the  lights  of 
freedom  burn  lower  and  lower  ? 


U.S.  Suggestions  for  a  New  Draft 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  I  should  like  to  make 
in  broad  terms  a  few  positive  suggestions  which 
will  demonstrate  that  we  do  not  need  to  remain 
bogged  down  in  an  inconclusive  debate  over  a 
convention  which  is  not  practical  at  this  time. 

1.  I  would  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
attend  to  some  unfinished  business.  I  should 
like  to  propose  that  we  recommend  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  it  open  for  signature  without 
further  delay  the  completed  convention  on  the 
international  transmission  of  newsand  the  right 
of  correction,  and  that  we  do  this  irrespective  of 
any  decision  we  may  take  with  regard  to  the  second 
convention  now  before  the  Council.  This  con- 
vention was  never  intended  to  be  coupled  with 
any  other ;  it  is  a  self-contained  instrument  evolved 
after  a  determined  effort  to  take  into  account 
every  constructive  point  of  view.  It  is  a  build- 
ing which  can  stand  by  itself.  Yesterday,  the 
distinguished  delegate  of  France  invited  us  first 
of  all  to  build  another  wing  to  our  edifice.  We 
would  be  delighted  if  this  could  be  undertaken, 
but  since  the  architects  evidently  cannot  agree  on 
a  plan  for  that  new  wing,  why  should  we  not 
seek  shelter  in  that  we  already  have,  against  the 
elements  of  intolerance  and  persecution  and  cen- 
sorship which  are  sweeping  the  world. 

This  world  of  ours,  at  this  time  and  period, 
stands  in  great  need  of  internationally  agreed 
standards  to  govern  the  treatment  of  foreign  cor- 
respondents and  their  copy.  We  never  dreamed 
when  we  drafted  the  convention  on  the  interna- 
tional transmission  of  news  and  right  of  correc- 
tion that  international  standards  could  sink  as 
low  as  they  have  sunk  in  some  countries.  We  never 
thought  that  any  state,  let  alone  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  would  act  as  ruthlessly  and  in 
such  disregard  of  every  accepted  standard  of 
decency  as  did  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  when 
they  sent  a  devoted  young  journalist  trying  to  do 
his  job  honestly  and  conscientiously  to  prison 
after  a  fake  trial.  We  are  still  in  the  stage  of 
general  debate  and  I  therefore  refrain  from  going 
into  greater  detail  of  a  case  which  has  shaken  the 
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world  and  which  is  symptomatic  of  what  is  going 
on  everyday  in  large  parts  of  the  world.  I  re- 
serve for  myself,  however,  the  right  to  come  back 
to  this  case  and  to  make  certain  specific  proposals. 
The  Newsgathering  Convention  would  also 
provide  a  feasible  and  constructive  "right  of  re- 
ply" on  an  international  plane  which  is  regarded 
as  necessary  by  many  governments.  If  we  are 
serious  about  finding  a  way  to  counteract  false 
or  distorted  reports,  why  do  we  hesitate  to  utilize 
the  only  feasible  proposal  which  has  yet  been  de- 
vised for  this  purpose  ? 

2.  While  we  are  thinking  of  completed  conven- 
tions, I  would  remind  you  of  the  two  conventions 
adopted  by  Unesco  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  audio-visual  ma- 
terials. Neither  has  yet  come  into  force;  both 
are  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

3.  Most  important  there  is,  of  course,  the  other 
item  of  unfinished  business  of  this  nature,  the 
draft  covenant  on  human  rights,  which  might  be 
further  developed  as  an  instrument  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  freedom  of  information,  an  instru- 
ment more  effective  than  the  abortive  draft  con- 
vention on  freedom  of  information. 

4.  We  must  also  find  concrete  ways  to  increase 
the  two-way  flow  of  news.  I  fully  realize  that 
some  of  our  friends,  members  of  the  free  world, 
who  disagree  with  us  on  the  freedom  of  informa- 
tion convention  are  deeply  concerned  with  this 
matter,  and  we  appreciate  their  anxieties.  The 
position  of  my  Government  has  never  been  based 
on  the  desire  to  preserve  the  status  quo  in  the 
means  for  reporting  or  disseminating  news  inter- 
nationally. Rather,  we  are  committed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  greater  flow  of  news,  and  by  this  we 
mean  a  greater  two-way  flow.  We  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  strong,  free,  and  independ- 
ent press  organs  and  services  in  other  countries. 
I  must  add,  however,  that  we  are  strongly  opposed 
to  attempts  of  utilizing  the  services  of  the  United 
Nations  to  promote  increased  governmental  con- 
trol over  these  organs  under  the  guise  of  promot- 
ing their  development. 

5.  One  of  the  urgent  problems  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  worldwide  shortage  of  newsprint.  This 
item  appears  elsewhere  on  the  agenda  but  I  may 
say  here  and  now  that  my  Government  supports 
international  measures  to  overcome  that  shortage 
with  the  help  of  the  International  Materials  Con- 
ference and  through  technical  research  in  the  use 
of  substitute  materials  of  increased  production. 
Technical  assistance  funds  might  be  used  to  pro- 
mote expanded  forestry  and  newsprint  producing 
operations. 

6.  Another  development  which  might  be  en- 
couraged is  the  sending  of  expert  missions  under 
Unesco  auspices  to  assist  countries  to  establish  or 
improve  radio  broadcasting  facilities.  The  1952 
program  of  Unesco  includes  minimum  provision 
for  such  missions,  although  it  was  somewhat  dis- 
couraging to  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
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recent  General  Conference  of  Unesco  to  find  that 
it  had  few  supporters  when  it  proposed  that  the 
amount  of  money  set  aside  for  this  activity  be  in- 
creased by  a  transfer  of  funds  assigned  to  less 
significant  activities. 

7.  Ways  must  also  be  found  to  facilitate  closer 
contacts  between  editors  and  journalists  through- 
out the  world.  The  fullest  possible  support  should 
be  given  to  the  recently  created  International  Press 
Institute.  That  Institute  was  founded  on  the 
premise  that  personal  meetings  and  associations 
between  editors  and  other  news  personnel  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  would  create  a  broader  under- 
standing of  their  mutual  problems  and  would  give 
a  new  impetus  to  the  battle  for  freedom  of  infor- 
mation. Its  basic  aim  is  to  promote  a  fuller  flow 
of  information  in  the  interest  of  better  under- 
standing among  peoples. 

8.  Another  problem  worthy  of  serious  study  is 
that  of  newspapers  which  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain correspondents  abroad.  Aside  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  help  from  the  International  Press  Insti- 
tute in  this  regard,  it  would  be  useful  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  securing  grants,  preferably  from 
private  sources,  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of 
selected  reporters  for  short  periods  of  residence 
and  work  abroad.  The  United  States  is  engaged 
in  large-scale  exchange  programs  of  this  nature, 
and  similar  programs  are  conducted  by  our  press 
organizations.  But  a  greater,  more  permanent, 
and  internationally  more  comprehensive  program 
is  required. 

9.  Another  means  of  increasing  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation and  of  counteracting  distorted  and  mis- 
leading reporting  is  to  promote  the  greater  dis- 
semination of  information  about  the  purposes  and 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  system  as  a  whole. 
You  will  recall  that  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  condemning 
the  Soviet  jamming  of  foreign  broadcasts  (so  far 
completely  disregarded  by  the  U.S.S.R.)  contains 
a  recommendation  to  the  effect  that  member  states 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  news  and  informa- 
tion prepared  and  circulated  by  the  United 
Nations.  Would  it  not  be  useful  to  request  a  study 
by  the  Secretariat  of  the  extent  to  which  its  infor- 
mation output  is  utilized  abroad  ? 

10.  Finally,  the  Council  itself  might  well  keep 
under  constant  review  this  whole  issue  of  freedom 
of  information  with  the  view  to  ascertaining,  high 
lighting,  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
science of  the  world,  major  violations  of  that 
freedom.  We  may  not  be  able  among  ourselves  to 
agree  on  what  constitutes  minor  inroads  on  that 
freedom.  But  it  would  be  sheer  bankruptcy  of  all 
the  standards  of  the  free  world  if  we  should  be 
unable  to  agree  on  exposing  major  violations. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  this  decalogue  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  other  constructive  proposals 
which  might  be  made.  We  have  exhausted  our- 
selves in  futile  attempts  to  formulate  an  accept- 
able convention  on  freedom  of  information.    This, 
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lowever,  should  be  no  reason  for  despondency. 
)n  the  contrary,  it  should  be  a  challenge  to  all  of 
is  who  believe  in  freedom.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of 
»ur  liberties  that  we  and  they  grow  strong.  The 
)Ositive  proposals  which  I  have  submitted  to  you 
>ffer  ample  scope  for  such  exercise.  As  we  work 
>n  these  common  tasks  we  shall  grow  in  mutual 
understanding  and  someday  the  time  will  come 
vhen  it  may  be  possible  to  embody  our  mutually 
igreed  ideas  in  an  effective  convention  on  freedom 
>f  information.  My  Government  and  the  people 
>f  my  country  will  be  happy  when  that  day  comes. 


oint  Statement  by  Isador  Lubin 
nd  Walter  Kotschnig1 

The  action  of  the  council  in  declining  to  convene  a 
)lenipotentiary  conference  to  pass  on  the  draft  of  the 
Teedom  of  information  convention  is,  we  are  convinced, 
'or  the  best  interests  of  freedom  everywhere.  This  draft 
convention  which  was  originally  intended  to  enlarge  free- 
lom  turned  out  in  fact  to  be  an  instrument  to  restrict 
xeedom. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  remember — and  we  feel 
;hat  representatives  of  the  free  press  and  radio  and 
novies,  as  well  as  many  governments,  will  agree — that 
;he  demands  for  press  restrictions  voiced  by  certain  gov- 
ernments in  the  United  Nations  are  but  the  evidence  of 
leep-rooted  problems. 

Their  deep  roots  are  embedded  in  conditions  of  under- 
levelopment  affecting  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
jlobe.  Among  these  people  there  is  hunger  for  true  and 
iccurate  information  as  well  as  for  bread.  There  is  at 
;he  same  time  an  immense  desire  to  be  understood,  to 
lave  their  stories  told  to  the  world,  but  in  their  own 
ivords,  not  in  the  words  of  others. 

The  movement  which  we  have  seen  here  in  the  coun- 
cil, aimed  at  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  world-wide  news 
nedia,  springs  from  these  and  other  conditions.  As  long 
is  the  conditions  which  underlie  the  movement  to  restrict 
freedom  of  information  in  free  countries  remain  as  they 
ire,  we  would  be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  assumed  that 
the  vote  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  ended 
the  demand  for  limitations  on  the  free  flow  of  news.  We 
refer  in  this  context  not  to  the  Communist  states  which 
seek  the  suppression  of  all  freedom ;  we  refer  to  govern- 
ments which  in  principle  support  freedom  of  informa- 
tion as  essential  to  the  development  and  maintenance 
Df  all  other  freedoms. 

During  the  debate  in  the  social  committee,  the  United 
States  delegation  submitted  a  series  of  constructive  pro- 
posals, general  in  nature,  but  designed  to  start  a  trend 
of  thought  toward  positive  ways  of  meeting  some  of 
these  basic  problems.  To  resolve  these  problems  and  to 
maintain  and  expand  freedom  of  information  will  require, 
among  other  things,  discovering  and  developing  con- 
crete ways  to  increase  the  two-way  flow  of  news,  further 
exploring  ways  and  means  of  meeting  newsprint  prob- 
lems, expanding  the  use  of  expert  missions  to  improve 
broadcasting  facilities,  giving  support  to  the  Interna- 
tional Press  Institute  and  other  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  broadening  existing  programs  for  the  exchange 
of  journalists. 

In  addition,  we  most  strongly  urge  the  free,  private  in- 
formation media  to  examine  afresh  the  world  information 
problems  threatening  freedom  everywhere  and  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  course  of  action  to  meet  them. 


1  Made  to  the  press  on  Sept.  5  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  Mr. 
Lubin  is  U.S.  representative  to  the  13th  session  of  Ecosoc 
at  Geneva. 
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Twenty-sixth  Report  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  16-31,  1951 ' 


U.N.  doe.  S/2333 

Transmitted  September  10,  1951 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  26  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea 
for  the  period  16-31  July,  inclusive.  United  Na- 
tions Command  communiques  numbers  946-961, 
inclusive,  provide  detailed  accounts  of  these  oper- 
ations. 

Progress  in  the  armistice  negotiations  was 
marked  on  26  July  by  joint  agreement  upon  sub- 
jects to  be  included  on  the  formal  agenda.  The 
armistice  conferees,  since  15  July,  have  met  each 
day  except  20,  22,  23  and  24  July  under  the  con- 
ditions of  neutrality  in  the  conference  area  which 
I  demanded  of  the  Communist  leaders  and  to 
which  their  representatives  agreed  in  the  meeting 
of  15  July.  Poor  flying  weather  and  flash  floods 
on  20  July  prevented  the  procession  of  United 
Nations  Command  Delegates  to  Kaesong.  The 
conference  recessed  on  22-24  July  at  the  request  of 
the  Communist  Chief  Delegate,  General  Nam  II. 

The  United  Nations  Command  fully  appreciates 
the  great  consequences  which  would  derive  from 
the  early  termination  of  hostilities  in  Korea.  This 
Command's  Delegates  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  they  bear  to  all  those  peoples  of 

1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  on  Sept.  10.  For  texts  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  reports  to  the  Security 
Council  on  U.N.  Command  operations  in  Korea,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Aug.  7,  1950,  p.  203 ;  Aug.  28,  1950,  p.  323 ;  and  Sept. 
11,  1950,  p.  403 ;  Oct.  2,  1950,  p.  534 ;  Oct.  16,  1950,  p.  603 ; 
Nov.  6,  1950,  p.  729 ;  Nov.  13, 1950,  p.  759 ;  Jan.  8, 1951,  p.  43, 
and  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  304,  respectively.  Reports  nos.  1-11 
have  been  published  separately  as  Department  of  State 
publications  3935,  3955,  3962,  3978,  3986,  4006,  4015,  and 
4108  respectively.  The  12th,  13th,  and  14th  reports  appear 
in  the  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19, 1951,  p.  470 ;  the  15th  and  16th 
reports  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  16,  1951,  p.  625 ;  the  17th 
report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  30,  1951,  p.  710 ;  the  18th  in 
the  Bulletin  of  May  7, 1951,  p.  755 ;  a  special  report  by  the 
U.N.  Commanding  General,  in  the  Bulletin  of  May  21, 
1951,  p.  828 ;  the  19th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  June  4, 
1951,  p.  910 ;  the  20th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  June  11, 
1951,  p.  948  ;  the  21st  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  2, 1951, 
p.  30 ;  the  22d  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  23, 1951,  p.  155 ;  the 
23d  and  24th  reports  in  the  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  1951, 
p.  265,  and  the  25th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Aug.  20, 
1951,  p.  303. 


the  world  who,  abhorring  the  lust  that  led  the 
North  Korean  leaders  to  launch  and  since  to  sus- 
tain their  brutal  aggression  against  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  have  elected  of  their  own  free  will  to 
stop  the  aggressor  through  sacrifice  of  their  sons 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  To  terminate  this  sacrifice 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  is  the  paramount 
aim  of  the  United  Nations  Command  Delegates, 
qualified  solely  by  their  determination  that  the 
previous  United  Nations  sacrificies  shall  not  have 
been  in  vain.  Each  day's  delay  in  concluding  an 
armistice  is  gravely  weighed  in  terms  of  human 
lives.  That  the  negotiations  have  been  so  unnec- 
essarily drawn  out  is  a  source  of  great  concern. 

Much  time  has  been  wasted  in  this  momentous 
conference  in  irrelevant  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  Communists.  Both  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand and  the  Communist  Delegates  had  accepted 
at  the  initial  meetings  that  their  first  objective  was 
to  adopt  an  agenda,  and  that  the  detailed  discus- 
sion of  any  topic  should  be  deferred  until  after 
the  adoption.  Repeatedly,  however,  the  Commu- 
nist Delegates  have  discussed  the  substance  of 
proposed  items  and  have  endeavored  to  draw  the 
United  Nations  Command  Delegates  into  substan- 
tive discussions,  many  of  them  of  an  essentially 
political  nature. 

One  of  the  agenda  items  proposed  by  the  Com- 
munists and  supported  by  lengthy  discussions  was 
"to  establish  the  38th  parallel  as  the  military 
demarcation  line  between  both  sides  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  demilitarized  zone,  as  basic  con- 
ditions for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea." 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  actual  location  of  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  forces  is  a  proper 
subject  for  military  armistice  negotiations;  how- 
ever, the  inclusion  of  the  specific  location  of  that 
line  in  the  wording  of  the  agenda  item  inevitably 
and  obviously  gave  rise  to  the  very  type  of  sub- 
stantive discussion  which  both  sides  had  agreed 
to  exclude  until  the  agenda  was  adopted. 

Greater  delays  were  occasioned  by  the  insistence 
of  the  Communist  Delegates  that  the  armistice 
agenda  include  "the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  Korea."  This  subject  unquestionably  is  of 
great  moment  in  any  future  political  settlement  of 
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the  Korean  disputes;  but,  as  was  forcefully  pre- 
sented many  times  by  Vice  Admiral  Joy,  it  is  a 
matter  for  political  settlement  upon  the  highest 
governmental  levels,  and  discussion  of  it  far  ex- 
ceeds the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the 
CINCUNC. 

The  agreed  agenda  is : 

Item  1.  Adoption  of  Agenda. 

Item  2.  Fixing  a  military  demarcation  line  be- 
tween both  sides  so  as  to  establish  a  demilitarized 
zone  as  a  basic  condition  for  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Korea. 

Item  3.  Concrete  arrangements  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  cease  fire  and  armistice  in  Korea,  includ- 
ing the  composition,  authority,  and  functions  of 
a  supervising  organization  for  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  a  cease  fire  and  armistice. 

Item  4.  Arrangements  relating  to  prisoners  of 
war. 

Item  5.  Eecommendations  to  the  governments 
of  the  countries  concerned  on  both  sides. 

The  substantive  discussions  began  immediately 
after  adoption  of  the  agenda  on  26  July.  As  of 
31  July,  the  Communists  had  maintained  their 
insistence  that  the  38th  parallel  shall  be  the  line 
of  demarcation  of  forces  during  an  armistice  pe- 
riod. Inasmuch  as  the  38th  parallel  bears  only  a 
coincidental  relationship  to  the  present  position 
of  the  ground  forces,  and  none  at  all  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Air  and  Naval  forces,  the  United  Nations 
Command  Delegates  have  refused  to  accept  this 
view  and  have  made  unmistakably  clear  that  a 
military  armistice  must  be  premised  upon  the 
prevailing  military  situation.  It  is  evident  that 
the  enemy  will  attempt  by  negotiations  to  recoup 
the  losses  that  his  thwarted  military  aggression 
has  brought  upon  him.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand Delegation  is  sparing  no  effort  to  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  con- 
formance with  the  high  ideals  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  the  good  faith  of  the 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  Communists  remains 
to  be  proved. 

Hostile  reaction  to  vigorous  United  Nations 
patrolling  is  in  the  pattern  experienced  since  15 
June.  Nearly  all  contacts  consisted  of  brief  clashes 
between  small  units  of  platoon  or  company  size. 
On  the  western  front  from  Munsan  to  Kumhwa, 
contacts  were  scattered,  some  patrols  advancing 
up  to  10,000  yards  without  eliciting  hostile  re- 
sponse. However,  the  enemy  contested  every  ad- 
vance on  the  Otan-Amhyon  front  and  in  the  area 
west  of  Chorwon.  His  forward  positions  in  these 
sectors  were  well  supported  with  artillery  and 
mortar  fire  and  his  reaction  suggested  substantial 
strength.  Front  lines,  however,  remain  essen- 
tially unchanged. 

On  the  eastern  front  from  Kumhwa  to  Pohand, 
contacts  within  1  or  2  miles  of  the  United  Nations 
lines  were  continuous.  Fighting  with  determina- 
tion from  well  organized  positions,  the  enemy  bit- 
terly contested  all  United  Nations  thrusts  and 
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provided  his  forces  uniformly  strong  mortar  and 
artillery  support.  The  most  intense  fighting  took 
place  to  the  east  of  Pia  from  27  to  29  July,  where 
strong  battalion  strength  United  Nations  probing 
forces  invariably  met  prompt  and  stubborn  re- 
sistance. Contacts  were  particularly  numerous  to 
the  south  of  Haso,  Hoegok,  and  Changjong,  where 
the  enemy  undertook  limited  probing  action. 

The  enemy  has  continued  to  stockpile  supplies 
in  extreme  forward  areas  of  the  eastern  front, 
generally  within  5  miles  of  United  Nations  lines. 
Here,  he  has  also  expanded  his  strong  defensive 
installations  including  barbed  wire  obstacles, 
minefields,  and  earthworks,  in  addition  to  the  well 
organized  system  of  tank  traps  noted  in  the  pre- 
ceding report.  These  defenses  are  particularly 
well  developed  to  the  south  of  Hoegok  and  Pia. 

There  are  continuing  indications  that  the  enemy 
has  made  good  use  of  the  considerable  period  since 
his  severe  defeat  in  May  to  prepare  for  possible 
further  offensive  action.  On  the  18-mile  front 
astride  the  Changdo-Kumsong  axis,  he  has  re- 
grouped forces  so  as  to  dispose,  in  column  con- 
fronting the  X  US  Corps,  2  Chinese  Communist 
force  armies  of  6  divisions  believed  to  have  been 
recently  reorganized  and  reequipped.  A  depleted 
army  which  formerly  held  this  sector  was  moved 
to  the  rear  to  refit.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  area 
there  were  greatly  increased  troop  activity  and  a 
continuing  logistic  buildup.  The  enemy  has  per- 
sisted in  his  determination  to  permit  no  penetra- 
tion of  the  Otan-Amhyon  area  and,  significantly, 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  he  was  filling  tank 
traps  on  this  front. 

Additional  troops  are  reportedly  moving  into 
northwestern  Korea  from  Manchuria.  During 
the  past  6  weeks,  the  enemy  has  steadily  increased 
the  density  and  power  of  his  artillery  and  mortar 
supply  over  the  whole  front.  Prisoners  of  war 
have  repeatedly  referred  to  advanced  plans  for  a 
6th  phase  offensive  and  have  quoted  pronounce- 
ments of  enemy  commanders  to  the  effect  that  they 
expect  to  participate  in  further  offensive  opera- 
tions. Concurrent  with  the  Communist-imposed 
delays  in  the  armistice  negotiations  have  been 
major  efforts  by  hostile  forces  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  their  last  abortive  major  attack,  and  they 
must  be  considered  prepared  to  attempt  offensive 
action  at  any  time.  Such  action  might  well  con- 
sist initially  of  limited  attacks  to  obtain  local  ad- 
vantages followed  by  extension  of  piecemeal  efforts 
into  a  general  offensive. 

Guerrillas  in  United  Nations  rear  areas  have 
made  only  isolated  offensive  forays  in  southeast- 
ern Korean  apparently  without  relation  to  concur- 
rent enemy  activities  on  the  front.  There  has 
been  no  marked  change  in  guerrilla  strength,  and 
the  dissident  elements  continue  to  operate  in  units 
of  50  to  500  men. 

United  Nations  Naval  forces  conducted  constant 
patrol  and  daily  reconnaissance  operations  which 
continued  to  deny  Korean  waters  to  the  enemy  and 
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to  safeguard  the  movement  of  United  Nations 
shipping  in  those  waters. 

United  Nations  carrier-based  and  Marine  land- 
based  aircraft  divided  their  attention  between  close 
air  support  of  United  Nations  ground  forces  and 
interdiction  operations  against  enemy  lines  of  com- 
munication with  excellent  results. 

United  Nations  surface  units  continued  to 
pound  enemy  railroads,  highways  and  supply  con- 
centrations in  the  Wonsan-Songjin-Chongjin 
areas.  Enemy  shore  batteries  were  active  in  the 
Wonsan  area,  but  combined  efforts  of  Naval  gun- 
fire and  rocket  ships  and  of  carrier-based  aircraft 
succeeded  in  silencing  the  enemy  guns  without  ma- 
terial damage  to  our  forces. 

During  the  period  of  this  report,  United  Na- 
tions surface  units  were  active  in  providing  gun- 
fire support  to  United  Nations  ground  units  on 
the  east  coast  sector  of  Korea. 

Check  minesweeping  operations  continued  on 
both  coasts  of  Korea  mainly  for  the  protection  of 
ships  engaged  in  shore  bombardment.  Drifting 
mines  in  substantial  numbers  continued  to  menace 
shipping  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

United  Nations  aircraft  under  the  operational 
control  of  Far  East  Air  Forces  placed  their  major 
effort  upon  neutralization  of  enemy  airfields  and 
highly  effective  interdiction  of  communication  and 
supply  channels  in  the  incessant  campaign  to  re- 
duce the  flow  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  Com- 
munist forces  at  the  front.  Close  air  support  of 
United  Nations  ground  forces  in  the  battle  zone 
continued. 

B-29  medium  bombers,  B-26  light  bombers,  and 
fighter  bombers,  including  those  of  the  South 
African  Air  Force  and  the  land-based  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  dropped  load  after  load  of  high  ex- 
plosive bombs  and  napalm  and  fired  thousands  of 
rockets  and  rounds  of  machine  gun  ammunition  on 
railroads,  highways,  airfields,  bridges,  marshalling 
yards,  tunnels,  motor  vehicles  and  rail  rolling 
stocks.  The  interdiction  effort  continued  on  a 
round  the  clock  basis  with  the  night  sortie  rate 
maintained  at  the  highest  level  since  the  start  of 
the  conflict.  On  the  night  of  17-18  July  a  total 
of  122  effective  sorties  were  flown,  a  new  high  for 
the  campaign.  During  favorable  weather,  the 
nightly  sorties  averaged  106. 

The  military  activities  which  the  enemy  has  lo- 
cated in  Pyongyang  have  impelled  the  United 
Nations  Air  Forces  to  undertake  numerous  attacks 
upon  military  objectives  therein.  An  accumula- 
tion of  facts  attests  to  the  importance  of  Pyong- 
yang as  a  supply  and  command  center  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Communist  forces  operations 
along  the  entire  front.  In  addition  to  the  airfields 
in  and  around  the  city,  one  of  which,  as  previously 
reported,  the  Communists  have  constructed  by 
razing  residences  and  office  buildings  in  the  town 
proper,  the  targets  have  been:  carefully  pin- 
pointed gun  positions,  supply  buildings,  troop  bil- 
lets, power  and  radio  stations,  motor  vehicle  parks 


and  railroad  yards  and  cars.  Preliminary  dam- 
age assessment  of  a  comparatively  large  attack  on 
30  July  indicates  considerable  damage  to  military 
installations. 

The  MIG-15's  were  conspicuous  in  their  limited 
employment  until  the  last  few  days  of  the  period 
and  were  rarely  contacted  by  sweeping  F-86's  and 
the  newly  operational  Meteor  jets  of  the  Royal 
Australian  Air  Force.  The  enemy  did  send  a  few 
slow  aircraft  over  United  Nations  lines  during  the 
night  to  harass  our  forces.  The  strafing  and  bomb- 
ing of  these  planes  were  very  inaccurate  and  their 
task  was  made  difficult  by  B-26's  and  United 
States  Marine  Corps  night  fighters  that  have  pro- 
vided continuous  night  cover  over  vital  areas. 

C-47's  and  crews  of  the  Royal  Thailand  Air 
Force  have  added  their  support  to  United  States 
Air  Forces  and  Royal  Hellenic  Air  Force  efforts 
in  the  airlifting  of  personnel,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  forward  to  United  Nations  units.  The 
personnel  engaged  in  the  armistice  negotiations 
have  been  largely  moved  by  air. 

Throughout  the  preliminary  armistice  discus- 
sions at  Kaesong,  all  concrete  developments  have 
been  reported  as  rapidly  and  fully  as  possible 
throughout  Korea  by  United  Nations  leaflets,  loud- 
speaker, and  radio  broadcasts.  The  detailed  re- 
porting of  the  discussions  in  Korea  language 
radio  broadcasts  designed  primarily  for  civilian 
listeners  has  been  extensibly  complemented  with 
leaflets  and  loudspeaker  broadcasts  to  front  line 
enemy  troops  and  with  leaflet  airdrops  to  major 
civilian  and  military  centers  throughout  northern 
Korea.  The  patent  desire  of  the  enemy  to  wring 
Communist  propaganda  value  from  the  armistice 
negotiations  has  given  these  United  Nations 
countermeasures  unusual  importance.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  news  reports  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  information  currently  being  dissemi- 
nated in  Korea  by  United  Nations  media,  major 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  United  Nations 
stand  on  the  crucial  issues  of  the  armistice  dis- 
cussions. 

Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
ment numbers:  S/2314,  August  27;  S/2316,  Au- 
gust 28;  S/2318,  August  29;  S/2319,  August  29; 
S/2320,  August  30;  S/2323,  September  4;  S/2324, 
September  4;  S/2325,  September  4;  S/2329,  Sep- 
tember 6 ;  S/2330,  September  7. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

James  C.  Corliss  as  alternate  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Inter-Ameriean  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 
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Documents  Relating  to  the  Korean  Armistice  Negotiations 


Messages  from  Senior  North  Korean  Delegate 
to  Senior  U.N.  Delegate1 

[September  7,  1951] 

1.  Your  message  dated  September  4  concerning  the  inces- 
sant penetration  over  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  and  the 
dropping  of  a  flare  over  the  neutral  zone  on  August  20  by 
the  military  aircraft  of  your  side  has  been  received. 

Your  side's  grave  responsibility  for  these  incidents  can 
by  no  means  be  turned  aside  by  your  message  which  dis- 
regards the  facts  and  denies  everything.  Moreover,  your 
side  must  also  accept  the  heavy  responsibility  for  the  fact 
that  from  August  29  up  to  the  present,  your  military  air- 
craft have  persisted  in  unscrupulous  and  incessant  pene- 
trations over  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone. 

Your  message  is  absolutely   unsatisfactory. 

2.  Your  letter  of  September  4  concerning  the  repeated 
murders  by  your  South  Korean  troops  of  our  military 
patrolmen  on  August  19  and  August  30  has  been  received. 

No  denial  of  facts  can  free  your  side  from  the  serious 
responsibility  that  you  must  bear  for  these  two  incidents. 
Our  side  had  adequate  witnesses  and  material  evidence  to 
confirm  the  inescapable  responsibility  of  your  side. 

Since  your  letter  proves  once  again  that  your  side  has 
yet  no  intention  whatever  to  deal  with  these  serious 
incidents  earnestly  and  responsibly,  it  is  absolutely 
unsatisfactory. 


Statement  by  United  Nations  Command 

[September  11,  1951] 

[1]  At  0330  10  September,  the  liaison  officers  at  Munsan 
received  from  the  Communist  radio  station  at  Kaesong 
the  following  message : 

At  1 :  35  a.  m.  Sept.  10  an  aircraft  of  your  side  made 
machine-gunning  over  the  vicinity  of  the  conference  site 
of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone.  We  will  inform  you  of  the 
details  of  the  above  incident  after  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation. By  order  of  my  senior  delegate,  I  hereby 
first  lodge  a  verbal  protest  with  you. 

[2]  United  Nations  Command  liaison  officers  conducted 
investigation  during  daylight,  10  September,  in  area  of 
gunning  approximately  1,400  yards  south  of  conference 
house.     Summary  of  evidence  follows : 

(a)  Holes  in  houses  indicating  travel  of  two  bullets 
generally  northeast  to  southwest. 

(b)  Several  marks  on  stone  walls  of  building. 

(c)  Caliber  .50  bullets  on  ground  near  marks  on 
buildings. 


(d)  Testimony  of  several  Koreans  living  in  houses  not 
conclusive  but  all  heard  aircraft. 

(e)  One  shell  casing  found  about  2,000  yards  northeast 
of  marked  buildings. 

(f)  No  casualties,  no  damage  other  than  as  indicated 
above. 

[3]  Far  East  Air  Forces  reports  that  what  appeared 
to  be  a  bogie  [enemy  plane]  was  detected  by  radar  over 
Kaesong  at  1 :  41  a.  m.  Continuing  radar  plot,  includ- 
ing a  directed  identification  turn  and  subsequent  trans- 
mission, indicates  plane  was  one  from  Third  Bomb  Group. 
The  pilot  reports  having  strafed  lights  at  0136  10  Septem- 
ber in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  different  area  but  which 
in  view  of  the  radar  plot,  must  have  been  Kaesong. 
Faulty  navigation  on  pilot's  part  led  to  error. 

[4]  Admiral  Joy  is  sending  message  to  Nam  II  through 
the  liaison  officers  at  8  a.  m.  as  follows : 

The  United  Nations  Command  air  commander  has  re- 
ported to  the  United  Nations  Command  senior  delegate 
that  about  0130  10  September  there  was  located  by  radar 
an  aircraft  in  the  Kaesong  area.  A  continuing  radar 
plot  of  the  flight  of  the  aircraft  coupled  with  normal 
identification  procedures  revealed  this  aircraft  to  be  one 
of  the  United  Nations  Command.  Subsequent  interroga- 
tion of  the  pilot  disclosed  that  he  had  made  a  strafing  at- 
tack at  about  0135  on  targets  which  through  faulty  navi- 
gation he  had  incorrectly  identified. 

Based  upon  this  information  and  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  United  Nations  Command  liaison  officers 
today  the  fact  that  an  aircraft  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  strafed  within  the  limits  of  the  Kaesong  neutral 
zone  on  10  September  is  accepted. 

The  United  Nations  Command  regrets  this  violation  of 
the  agreed  neutrality  which  resulted  from  the  pilot's  error 
in  navigation.  Appropriate  disciplinary  action  is  being 
initiated.  It  is  noted  that  investigation  conducted  by  the 
liaison  officers  established  the  fact  that  no  damage  re- 
sulted from  the  attack. 

Message  from  U.N.  Commander  to  North  Korean 
and  Chinese  Communist  Commanders 

[September  17,  1951] 

The  following  message  from  General  Ridgway,  U.N. 
Commander,  to  Gen.  Kim  II  Song,  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  Korean  People's  Army,  and  Gen.  Peng  Teh-huai, 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers,  tvas  broad- 
cast at  12  noon,  September  17,  Tokyo  time  (10  p.  m.  Sep- 
tember 16,  eastern  daylight  time)  : 

This  acknowledges  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September 
2.2    Each  of  the  allegations  contained  in  your  letter  has 


1  On  Sept.  9  the  U.N.  Command  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  reply  sent  to  these  messages. 
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1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  10, 1951,  p.  439. 
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been  thoroughly  investigated.  These  investigations 
established  that  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand were  not,  I  repeat  not,  involved  in  any  violation  of 
the  neutral  zone  except  for  the  one  incident  occurring  on 
September  10.  These  thorough  investigations,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  furnished  to  you  previously,  demon- 
strate the  objective  and  responsible  attitude  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  toward  violations  of  the  agreements 
concerning  the  neutral  zone. 


In  your  message  you  have  inferred  a  desire  that  nego- 
tiations be  resumed.  I  must  remind  you  that  negotiations 
have  been  suspended  by  your  direction  since  August  23.  I 
again  emphasize  my  concern  in  the  achievement  of  a  just 
and  honorable  military  armistice.  If  you  are  now  dis- 
posed to  terminate  the  suspension  of  the  armistice  negotia- 
tions which  you  declared  on  August  23, 1  am  still  prepared 
to  order  my  liaison  officers  to  a  meeting  at  the  bridge  at 
Pan  Mun  Jom  to  discuss  conditions  that  will  be  mutually 
satisfactory  for  a  resumption  of  the  armistice  talks. 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


North  Atlantic  Council:  7th  Session 

On  September  14  the  Department  of  State 
announced  that  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  seventh  session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
which  will  convene  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  September 
15,  1951,  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Representatives: 

Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State 

John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

William  C.  Foster,  Administrator,  Economic  Cooperation 

Administration 
Frank  H.  Pace,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Deputy  United  States  Representative: 

Charles  M.  Spofford,  Chairman,  North  Atlantic  Council 
Deputies 

Senior  Advisers: 

General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Philip  C.  Jessup,  Ambassador-at-Large 

William    McChesney    Martin,    Jr.,    Chairman,    Board   of 

Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Thomas  D.  Cabot,  Director,  International  Security  Affairs, 

Department  of  State 
George  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 

Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs 
George   W.    Perkins,   Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for 

European  Affairs 
Stanley  Woodward,  American  Ambassador  to  Canada 
Frank  C.  Nash,  Assistant  to  Secretary  for  International 

Security  Affairs,  Department  of  Defense 

Advisers: 

Theodore  C.  Achilles 

Robert  G.  Barnes 

Lucius  D.  Battle 

Col.  R.  E.  Beebe,  U.S.A. 

Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Jr. 

Charles  E.  Bonesteel 

Loren  Carroll 

Col.  Chester  V.  Clifton,  U.S.A. 

Roger  Ernst 

Lincoln  Gordon 

Commander  Harold  T.  Gorenson 

Najeeb  E.  Halaby 

William  L.  Hebbard 

John  F.  Hickman 

William  Ketcham 

Ridgway  B.  Knight 

Melville  E.  Locker 


Harold  F.  Linder 

Douglas  MacArthur  II 

Col.  Willis  Mathews,  U.S.A. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Norton 

J.  Graham  Parsons 

Walter  Schwinn 

Charles  D.  Skippon,  Jr. 

Capt.  Wakeman  B.  Thorp,  U.S.N. 

Lewis  H.  VanDusen,  Jr. 

Laurence  C.  Vass 

Richard  S.  Wheeler 

George  Willis 

General  Assembly:  Sixth  Session 

On  September  13  the  White  House  announced 
that  the  President  nominated  on  the  same  date  the 
following  persons  to  be  representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  be  held  at 
Paris,  France,  beginning  November  6,  1951 : 

Warren  R.  Austin 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Mike  Mansfield 

John  M.  Vorys 

Philip  C.  Jessup 

The  following  were  nominated  to  be  alternate 
representatives : 

John  Sherman  Cooper 
Ernest  A.  Gross 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen 
Anna  Lord  Strauss 
Channing  H.  Tobias 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  delegation,  and  in  his  absence,  Ambassador 
Austin,  as  senior  representative  of  the  United 
States,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  delegation. 

In  continuation  of  the  practice  reestablished  last 
year  of  having  members  of  Congress  participate 
in  the  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly,  Rep- 
resentative Mansfield  and  Representative  Vorys 
have  been  selected  after  consultation  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Last  year,  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman  and  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  served  on  the  delegation 
to  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  in  New  York  in  September. 
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Inter-American  Cultural  Council 

On  September  7  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Cultural  Council  will  convene  at  Mexico  City, 
September  10-25,  1951.  The  United  States  dele- 
gation is  as  follows : 

United  States  Representative 

Lewis  U.  Hanke,  Ph.  D.,  Director,  Institute  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican Studies  and  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 

Advisers 

Charles  R.  Burrows,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs, 

Department  of  State 
Ambrose  Caliver,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 

Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency 
Francis  J.  Colligan,  Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons, 

Department  of  State 
Muna  Lee,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Department 

of  State 

The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  adopted  by  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States  at  Bogota  in  1948, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cultural 
Council  as  one  of  the  organs  of  the  Oas.  The 
purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  promote  friendly  re- 
lations and  mutual  understanding  among  the 
American  peoples,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
peaceful  sentiments  that  have  characterized  the 
evolution  of  America,  through  the  promotion  of 
educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  exchange. 

The  first  meeting  will  deal  primarily  with  or- 
ganizational matters  with  respect  to  the  Council 
itself  and  the  program  it  will  seek  to  advance.  In 
addition  it  will  consider  such  items  as  program 
of  technical  cooperation  in  relation  to  education, 
science,  and  culture,  and  formulation  of  recom- 
mendations thereon,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  inten- 
sification of  national  literacy  campaigns;  and 
study  of  a  program  to  aid  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  affect  the  creation,  organization,  and  ex- 
tension of  libraries. 

World  Tobacco  Congress 

On  September  5  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  World  Tobacco  Congress  will 
convene  at  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  Sep- 
tember 17-24,  1951.  The  U.S.  delegation  is  as 
follows: 

Delegates 

Stephen  E.  Wrather,  Deputy  Director,  Tobacco  Branch, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Donald  M.  Crooks,  Chief,  Division  of  Tobacco,  Medicinal 
and  Special  Crops,  Field  Crops  Group,  Bureau  of  Plant . 
Industry,   Soils,   and   Agricultural  Engineering,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

George  W.  Van  Dyne,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations, Department  of  Agriculture 

John  B.  Hutson,  President,  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  E.  Gage,  Agricultural  Consultant  to  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

September  24,    J 957 


This  Congress,  being  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Netherlands  Ministries  of  Economic  Affairs 
and  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  and  Food,  is  de- 
signed to  cover  the  whole  field  of  cultivation, 
science,  marketing,  and  manufacture  of  tobacco. 
Its  main  purpose  will  be  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  existing  government  and  private  trade  or- 
ganizations in  the  field  of  tobacco. 
=  An  exhibition  of  tobacco  cultivated  in  the  par- 
ticipating countries  will  also  be  held  concurrently 
with  the  Congress. 

International  Tin  Study  Group 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 14  that  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tin  Study  Group  will  convene  at  Kome, 
Italy,  September  24-29, 1951.  The  United  States 
delegation  is  as  follows : 

Delegate 

Clarence  W.  Nichols,  Acting  Special  Assistant,  Office  of 
International  Materials  Policy,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Harlan  P.  Bramble,  Acting  Chief,  Metals  and  Minerals 

Staff,  Department  of  State 
E.  Allen  Fidel,  American  Embassy,  Rome 
Morris    Foodim,    Federated   Metals   Division,    American 

Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  New  York  City 
Charles  Merrill,  Chief,  Metal  Economic  Branch,  Bureau 

of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Herbert  O.  Rogers,  Chief,  Production  and  Requirements 

Branch,    Tin,    Lead,    and    Zinc    Division,    National 

Production  Authority 
Spencer  S.  Shannon,   Special  Assistant  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Anthony  Siragusa,  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President,  United 

States  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Thomas  B.  Wilson,  Brigadier  General,  U.S.A.R.,  Special 

Consultant  to  the  Administrator,   General   Services 

Administration 

The  International  Tin  Study  Group  was  formed 
pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tin  Conference,  held  at  London,  England, 
October  8-11,  1946.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
group  is  to  maintain  a  continuous  intergovern- 
mental review  of  the  world  supply  and  demand 
situation,  both  present  and  prospective,  with  re- 
spect to  tin  in  all  its  forms.  The  United  States  is 
one  of  14  governments  holding  membership  in  the 
International  Tin  Study  Group. 

The  agenda  for  the  sixth  meeting  includes  con- 
sideration of  matters  arising  from  the  fifth  study 
group  meeting  at  Paris  in  March  1950 ;  the  long- 
term  prospects  of  the  tin  industry  and  the  pro- 
gram of  work  of  the  study  group ;  and  reports  of 
committees  and  discussions  thereon. 


Correction 

In  the  Bulletin  of  September  3,  1951,  page  385, 
right-hand  column,  the  ninth  line,  should  read  as 
follows : 

"Karl    Stefan,    ranking    minority    member,    State, 
Justice," 
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Plant  Quarantine  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 13  that  an  international  plant  quarantine 
conference  will  be  convened  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
at  Rome,  Italy,  September  25-27,  1951.  The 
United  States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Delegate 

Ernest  R.  Sasscer,  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Plant 
Quarantines,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine, Department  of  Agriculture 

Alternate 

Frank  McKennon,  Chief,  Division  of  Plant  Industry,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Oregon 

The  purpose  of  the  Rome  meeting  is  to  consider 
further  the  draft  international  plant  protection 
convention  which  resulted  from  the  International 
Plant  Quarantine  Conference  held  at  The  Hague, 
April  26-May  3,  1950.  Opportunity  will  be  pro- 
vided to  all  member  governments  to  participate 
in  a  thorough  study  of  the  details  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  proposed  convention  and  to  consider 
any  amendments  which  have  been  or  may  be  pro- 
posed. The  convention  will  be  presented  for  pos- 
sible adoption  by  the  sixth  session  of  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to 
be  convened  at  Rome  in  November. 

Because  of  the  great  damage  to  crops  and  food 
caused  by  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  importance  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  such  pests  from  country  to  country, 
the  forthcoming  plant  quarantine  conference  is 
of  considerable  importance  and  interest. 

Legal  Committee  of  ICAO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 7  that  the  eighth  session  of  the  Legal  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion (Icao)  will  convene  at  Madrid,  Spain,  on 
September  11,  1951.  The  United  States  delega- 
tion is  as  follows : 

Members  of  the  Legal  Committee 

Emory  T.  Nunneley,  (Chairman),  General  Counsel,  Civil 

Aeronautics  Board 
H.  Alberta   Colclaser,   Foreign   Affairs   Officer,  Aviation 

Policy  Staff,  Department  of  State 
G.  Nathan  Calkins,  Jr.,  Chief,  International  and  Rules 

Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

The  Legal  Committee  is  a  permanent  committee 
of  the  Icao  constituted  by  the  Assembly.  Its  ob- 
jectives are  to  (1)  study  and  prepare  draft  con- 
ventions on  international  air  law;  (2)  provide,  if 
so  requested,  advice  on  legal  matters  of  special 
importance  to  Icao,  including  public  and  private 
air  law,  and  the  interpretation  and  amendment 
of  the  convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation ; 
and  (3)  collaborate  with  other  international  or- 
ganizations charged  with  unification  and  codifica- 
tion of  international  law. 


The  principal  agenda  item  will  be  consideration 
of  the  revision  of  the  Warsaw  convention  relating 
to  the  liability  of  aircraft  operators  with  regard 
to  passengers  and  goods  carried  by  them.  Other 
matters  to  be  considered  are  the  rules  of  procedure 
and  working  methods  of  the  Committee,  progress 
report  on  the  legal  status  of  aircraft,  and  report 
of  the  Secretariat. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  Legal  Committee  was 
held  at  Mexico  City,  January  2-23, 1951. 

Venezuelan  Petroleum  Convention 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 7  that  the  Venezuelan  National  Petroleum 
Convention  will  convene  at  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
September  8-18,  1951.  The  United  States  Ob- 
server delegation  is  as  follows : 

The  Honorable  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  Petroleum  Administrator  for  Defense 

The  Honorable  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 

Bruce  K.  Brown,  Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator  for 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Interior 

C.  Stribling  Snodgrass,  Assistant  Deputy  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator for  Defense  in  charge  of  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, Department  of  the  Interior 

The  Convention,  organized  by  the  Ministry  of 
Mines  and  Hydrocarbons  of  Venezuela,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  portraying  the  history,  development, 
and  achievement  of  the  petroleum  industry  of 
Venezuela.  To  this  end,  the  agenda  of  the  Con- 
vention is  limited  to  eight  studies  on  different 
aspects  of  the  industry:  geological,  exploration, 
industry  development,  production,  transportation, 
refining,  taxation,  and  utilization  of  natural  gas. 

International  Documentation  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 14  that  the  Eighteenth  International  Con- 
ference on  Documentation  will  convene  at  Rome, 
Italy,  September  15-21,  1951.  The  United  States 
delegation  is  as  follows : 

Delegates 

Milton  O.  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Executive  Secretary, 
Division  of  Biology  and  Agriculture,  National  Re- 
search Council 

Robert  E.  Huneycutt,  Lt.  Col.,  G.  S.  O,  U.S.A.,  Assistant 
Director,  Central  Air  Documents  Office,  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Eugene  Power,  University  Microfilm  Company,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Fremont  Rider,  Ph.D.,  Librarian,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Julian  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy 

William  E.  Story,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Consultant,  Research 
Branch,  Research  and  Development  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

This  Conference  is  being  convened  by  the  Inter- 
national Federation  for  Documentation,  origi- 
nally established  in  1895  as  the  "International 
Institute  for  Bibliography."  The  Federation 
promotes  the  study,  organization,  and  realization 
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of  documentation  in  all  its  branches  and  forms  in 
order  to  create  an  international  network  of  docu- 
mentation. 

The  agenda  for  the  Rome  conference  includes 
consideration  of  the  general  classification  of  docu- 
ments ;  applications  of  the  universal  decimal  class- 
sification,  particularly  to  industrial  enterprises 
and  to  administration;  bibliographies  and  anal- 
yses, particularly  the  uses  of  analysis  and  index- 
ing services  in  connection  with  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial services;  and  application  of  technical 
means  of  documentation,  such  as  microfilming  and 
photocopying. 

The  Seventeenth  International  Conference  on 
Documentation  was  held  at  Bern,  Switzerland, 
August  24-29,  1947. 

Land  Utilization  in  Tropical  Areas 

On  September  13,  the  Department  of  State 
announced  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization regional  meeting  on  land  utilization  in 
tropical  areas  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  will  con- 
vene at  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon,  September  17-29, 
1951.  The  region  to  be  covered  comprises  South 
and  East  Asia  and  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
The  United  States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Tom  Gill,  Society  of  American  Foresters,  Washington,  D.C. 

Advisers 

Milton  H.  Button,  Agricultural  Administration  for  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Fort  Ruger,  Oahu,  Hawaii 

Raymond  H.  Davis,  Chief,  Far  East  Branch,  Food  and 
Agricultural  Division,  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration 

H.  B.  Donaldson,  Colonel,  U.S.A.,  Division  of  Forestry,  Na- 
tional Resources  Section,  Supreme  Commander  for 
Allied  Powers,  Tokyo 

Robert  L.  Pendleton,  Ph.D.,  Agricultural  Adviser  on  Soils 
and  Agronomy,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture,  American  Embassy, 
Bangkok 

Roy  W.  Simonson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of 
Soil  Survey,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  governments  to  exchange  experience 
and  views  as  to  the  solution  of  common  problems 
in  the  utilization  and  conservation  of  soil  and 
water  in  tropical  regions  and  to  arrange  for  con- 
tinued cooperation  in  research  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

The  provisional  agenda  includes  the  following 
main  topics :  mapping  and  classification  of  trop- 
ical land  resources ;  organization,  administration, 
and  financial  support  of  land  utilization  and  con- 
servation programs  in  the  tropics,  including  re- 
search, education,  and  extension  of  advisory 
work;  need  for  further  research  on  tropical  land 
utilization  problems;  and  international  coopera- 
ition  in  furthering  the  best  use  of  tropical  land 
resources. 


U.  S.  Documentary  Films  Win  Prizes 

Special  recognition  has  been  awarded  11  United 
States  Government  films  at  the  Venice  and  Edin- 
burgh International  Film  Festivals. 

The  films,  all  documentary,  were  selected  by  the 
State  Department's  Review  Committee  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  two  contests.  Of  seven  pictures  sent 
to  Venice,  five  took  first  prizes  and  two  were 
awarded  second  places.  In  the  case  of  both  second 
prize  entries,  no  first  prize  was  awarded  in  their 
divisions.  The  winning  first  prize  films  include 
three  Veterans'  Administration  pictures,  Seizure, 
Aphasia,  and  Bronchogenic  Carcinoma,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  Army  film  on  Rodent  Control  and  a 
Navy  Department's  surgical  film,  Complicated 
Exodontia. 

Four  films  were  selected  by  the  Edinburgh  Fes- 
tival for  showing  and  awards  of  certificates.  Al- 
though the  festival  is  noncompetitive  and  no  prizes 
were  given,  selection  for  screening  is  considered 
an  award  in  itself.  The  films  include  the  Navy 
Department's  El  Centro  Story  depicting  the  activi- 
ties of  a  Naval  air  station,  and  Embryology  of 
Human  Behavior  which  illustrates  aviation  re- 
search on  eye  and  hand  coordination. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 

Press  Releases:  Sept.  10-16, 1951 

Releases 

may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 

Special  Assistant  for  Press  Relations,  Department 

of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C.     Items  marked   (*) 

are  not  printed  in  the  Bulletin  ;  items  marked  (t) 

will  appeal 

•  in  a  future  issue. 

Number  Dati 

;                 Subject 

760     8/24 

Pakistan  Locust  Plague 

775t  9/8 

German  Doc.  vol.  4  released 

783     8/31 

Awards  to  Government  Films 

809     9/8 

Bruce:  European  Defense 

810*  9/10 

Exchange  of  Persons 

811     9/11 

Peru  Signs  Torquay  Protocol 

812*  9/12 

Foreign   Service  Changes 

813*  9/12 

Henderson  Appointed  to  Iran 

814*  9/12 

Ambassador  Grady  Retires 

815     9/12 

German  Republic's  2d  Anniversary 

816*  9/12 

Bowles  Appointed  to  India 

817*  9/12 

Exchange  of  Persons 

818     9/12 

Corliss  to  Ecosoc 

819     9/12 

Dulles :  Cultural  Relations  with  Japan 

820*  9/12 

Exchange  of  Persons 

821*  9/12 

Bowles :  Acceptance  of  Nomination 

822*  9/13 

Exchange  of  Students 

823     9/13 

Plant  Quarantine  Conference 

824     9/13 

Land  Utilization  in  Tropics 

825*  9/14 

Visitors  to  U.S. 

826*  9/14 

Roddan :  Minister  to  Uruguay 

827*  9/14 

Ravndal :  Minister  to  Hungary 

828     9/14 

Documentation  Conference 

829     9/14 

Foreign  Ministers'  Declaration 

830     9/14 

Foreign  Ministers'  Communique 

831     9/14 

Tin  Study  Group,  6th  Sess. 

832     9/14 

Nac — 7th  Sess. 

833*  9/15 

Itinerary  of  De  Gasperi 

September  24,   1957 
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[August  31,  1951-September  20,  1951] 

General  Assembly 

'■'Additional  Measures  To  Be  Employed  to  Meet 
The  Aggression  in  Korea" — Cuba  and  Laos  have 
advised  the  U.N.  Secretariat  that  they,  too,  are 
complying  with  the  embargo  resolution  against 
the  Communist  aggressors  in  Korea,  making  a 
total  of  63  replies  received  to  date  from  Member 
and  non-Member  Governments. 

Collective  Measures  Committee — (Cmc) — 1. 
Contributions  of  Armed  Forces  under  General 
Assembly  Resolution  '•'■Uniting  for  Peace.''''  Seven 
additional  replies  have  been  received  from  the 
following:  Burma  has  been  unable  to  take  any 
measures  in  implementation,  nor  is  it  in  a  position 
to  contemplate  any.  However,  the  matter  will  be 
kept  under  periodic  review.  Chile  is  prepared,  in 
principle,  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  resolution 
and  was  giving  the  matter  study.  Ecuador  will 
"devote  special  attention,  so  far  as  possible  and  as 
soon  as  circumstances  allow,  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  within  its  armed  forces  of  ele- 
ments ...  to  be  available  both  for  the  defence 
of  the  continent  and  to  render  service  under  the 
"Uniting  for  Peace  resolution.  .  .  .  Egypt  has  the 
question  under  earnest  consideration  and  would 
communicate  its  decision  later.  Saudi  Arabia  does 
not  find  itself  at  this  stage  in  a  position  to  imple- 
ment the  resolution.  Sweden  has  instructed  "the 
military  authorities  to  study  this  question  and  to 
present  a  proposal  to  the  Government.  A  proposal 
submitted  earlier  in  the  year  is  at  present  under 
revision  by  the  military  authorities."  Venezuela 
will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  give  effect  to  the 
resolution.  To  date  32  replies  have  been  received 
from  member  governments. 

2.  Reports — The  Committee,  September  6,  unan- 
imously adopted  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  and  Financial  Measures,  except  for 
No.  10  of  the  "guiding  principles"  covering  the 
cooperation  to  be  sought  from  "existing  bodies  .  .  . 
in  support  of  the  collective  economic  and  financial 
measures,"  and  the  recommendations,  which  will 
be  considered  at  the  next  meeting.  The  recom- 
mendations call  for  adoption  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  "guiding  principles,"  establishment 
of  a  permanent  study  group,  and  designation  of  a 
separate  ad  hoc  coordination  committee  whenever 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly  de- 
cides upon  or  recommends  the  application  of  col- 
lective measures  against  an  offending  state.  The 
chairman,  Joao  Carlos  Muniz  (Brazil),  appointed 
a  drafting  group  to  incorporate  the  texts  of  the 
reports  already  approved  into  the  draft  of  the 
Committee's  final  report  to  the  General  Assembly, 
Members  of  the  group  are  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  three  subcommittees — Yugoslavia,  Philip- 
pines, Brazil — plus  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States. 
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Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  thirteenth  session  of  Ecosoc  closed  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  During  the  past  2  weeks  it  adopted, 
inter  alia,  the  following: 

Land  Reform:  After  a  week's  debate  the  Coun- 
cil adopted,  14-0^1  (Czech.,  Mexico,  Poland, 
U.S.S.R.),  a  United  States  amended  resolution  on 
land  reform1  covering:  (1)  recommendations  to 
governments  regarding  measures  they  should  take 
to  provide  security  of  tenure,  cultivator  owner- 
ship, agricultural  credits  and  equitable  taxation, 
provision  of  factory  and  maintenance  services  for 
farm  machinery,  expansion  of  rural  education  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  technological  education  of 
farmers;  (2)  recommendations  to  the  specialized 
agencies  and  the  United  Nations  on  measures  they 
should  take  to  assist  governments;  and  (3)  special 
recommendations  to  governments  responsible  for 
populations  which  are  not  economically  advanced 
and  particularly  for  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories to  ensure  the  protection  of  such  populations 
in  all  policies  and  laws  relating  to  land. 

Technical  Assistance:  (1)  Regular  program  of 
Technical  Assistance — The  Council  noted  with 
appreciation  the  Secretary-General's  report  con- 
taining analysis  of  technical  assistance  provided 
for  more  than  60  countries  and  territories,  and 
expressed  satisfaction  that  next  year's  budget  pro- 
poses the  same  allotment  of  $1,392,900  from 
United  Nations  funds  as  in  1951.  Hugh  L.  Keen- 
leyside,  Director-General  of  the  Technical  As- 
sistance Administration,  informed  the  Council  of 
his  Administration's  successful  efforts  to  inter- 
nationalize the  staff,  place  greater  emphasis  on 
social  welfare  activities  and  training  in  public  ad- 
ministration, and  increase  the  participation  of 
non-European  countries  in  the  U.N.  fellowship 
and  scholarship  programs. 

(2)  Expanded  program  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance— The  Council  reviewed  the  reports  of  the 
Tab  and  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  and 
adopted  a  joint  French-Philippine-United  States 
resolution,  13-0^  (Soviet  bloc),  commending  the 
results  achieved  so  far,  urging  governments  to 
make  contributions  on  the  current  scale  to  the  pro- 
gram for  1952,  and  proposing  a  number  of  finan- 
cial arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  the  operation  of  this  program.  The 
Technical  Assistance  Board  report  stated  that 
agreements  have  already  been  signed  with  45  gov- 
ernments to  provide  a  total  of  741  experts;  that 
over  500  requests  for  technical  assistance  had  been 
received  by  the  Board's  participating  organiza- 
tions from  64  countries  and  territories;  and  that 
the  program  is  being  financed  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  55  governments  which  pledged  more 
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than  20  million  dollars,  of  which  31  countries  have 
paid  more  than  11  million  dollars  already. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation  (Fao) — 
The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  Fao  report 
and  adopted  a  joint  Chilean-United  States  reso- 
lution, 13-3  (Soviet  bloc)-l,  which  recommends 
that  the  Fao  keep  existing  or  emerging  food  short- 
ages in  individual  countries  under  continuous  sur- 
veillance and  maintain  periodic  studies  of  such 
problems. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  (Ecafe) — The  Council  unanimously  took 
note  of  the  Commission's  report  and  adopted  two 
related  resolutions,  one  on  financial  implications 
of  the  Ecafe  1951-52  programs  and  the  other  on 
the  provision  of  speeding  up  technical  assistance 
to  countries  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  ap- 
proved the  continuation  of  the  Commission. 

Economic  Commission  for  the  Middle  East — 
The  Council  decided,  14-0-0,  to  "postpone  to  a 
subsequent  session  consideration  of  the  question  of 
establishment  of  an  Economic  Commission  for  the 
Middle  East." 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
(Ecla)— The  Council  took  note  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  recommended  that  the  necessary  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  implement  fully  the 
1951-52  work  program  presented  therein,  and 
unanimously  approved  the  continuation  of  the 
Commission. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (Ece) — The 
Council  favorably  considered  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  and  unanimously  approved  the 
continuation  of  the  Commission.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  members  agreed  with 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  Executive  Secretary  General  of 
Ece,  that  despite  the  handicaps  offered  by  the  evi- 
dent political  division  of  Europe,  most  of  the 
technical  committees  of  the  Commission  had  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  constructive  work,  even 
though  the  annual  sessions  of  Ece  itself  were  over- 
loaded with  political  propaganda. 

Restrictive  Business  Practices — The  Council 
adopted,  12-3  (Soviet  bloc) -2  (Chile,  Mexico),  a 
United  States  amended  resolution  to  place  under 
U.N.  supervision  the  practices  of  international 
cartels  which  restrict  international  trade  and  pro- 
duction, retard  economic  development,  and  affect 
standards  of  living.  It  also  sets  up  a  special  com- 
mittee of  10  members  (Belgium,  Canada,  France, 
India,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  and  Uruguay)  to  draw  up 
and  submit  proposals  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 
possible  on  methods  to  be  adopted  by  international 
agreement  for  preventing  restrictive  business 
practices. 

Shortage  of  Newsprint — The  Council  adopted, 
15-0-3,  an  amended  Belgian-French  resolution 
which  appeals  to  the  main  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers of  paper  among  member  states  to  adopt 
voluntarily  temporary  measures  for  alleviating 


the  present  shortage  of  newsprint  and  printing 
paper,  by  slightly  reducing  consumption,  expand- 
ing production  and  endeavoring  to  meet  the  over- 
all requirements  of  the  various  countries ;  requests 
the  regional  commissions  to  encourage  trade  which 
would  provide  newsprint  and  printing  paper  in- 
dustries with  adequate  supplies  of  raw  material ; 
appeals  to  the  International  Materials  Confer- 
ence to  help  relieve  the  crisis;  and,  to  meet  the 
long-range  problem,  asks  the  Fao,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank,  the  Technical  Assistance  program, 
Unesco,  and  other  U.N.  agencies  to  continue  study 
and  research,  to  make  experts  available,  to  advise 
on  financing  and  to  pool  their  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Report  of  the  Coordination  Committee — The 
Council  adopted  the  report  of  the  Coordination 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Walter 
Kotschnig  (U.  S.),  which  had  considered  and  ap- 
proved the  Reports  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Organization  and  Operation  of  the  Council 
and  its  Commissions.  The  Council,  in  the  future, 
will  hold  two  regular  sessions,  April  and  July. 
The  April  session  will  be  devoted  to  major  eco- 
nomic items  and  any  social  items  ready  for  dis- 
cussion. The  July  session  will  adjourn  and  re- 
convene toward  the  end  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  take  care  of  business  arising  therefrom  and  any 
other  administrative  matters. 

Relief  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea — The  Coun- 
cil adopted,  14-0-3  (Soviet  bloc),  a  resolution  re- 
affirming its  earnest  hope  "that  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  will  find  it  possible  to  contribute 
to  the  program  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
Korea  drawn  up  by  the  General  Assembly."  The 
Council  noted,  14-0-3  (Soviet  bloc),  the  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  (Unkra). 

General 

1.  The  Secretary-General's  proposed  Budget 
Estimates  for  1952  regular  United  Nations  opera- 
tions, which  will  be  considered  at  the  next  General 
Assembly,  total  $46,568,300,  representing  a  de- 
crease of  $1,230,300  from  the  1951  budget.  The 
United  Nations  Advisory  Committee  on  adminis- 
trative and  budgetary  questions  in  its  report  to 
the  Assembly  has  proposed  a  further  reduction 
of  $2,035,400. 

The  United  Nations  Committee  on  Contribu- 
tions has  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  United  States 
assessment  toward  these  operating  expenses  from 
38.92  to  36.90  percent  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
assessment  be  increased  from  6.98  to  9.85  percent. 

2.  The  Security  Council  approved,  10-0-1 
(U.S.S.R.),  the  text  of  its  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  covering  the  period  July  16,  1950  to 
July  15,  1951. 

3.  The  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
the  Balkans  (Unscob)  August  15  unanimously 
approved  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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